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PREFATORY   NOTICES    BY  THE    TRANSLATOR. 

h-  

It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  I  undertook. the  task  of  translat- 
ing the  following  work  for  extensive  circulation  in  a  popular  shape. 
Its  tone,  so  much  less  decidedly  protestant  than  that  of  the  ^<  History 
of  the  Reformation,"  made  me  douhtful  how  far  it  might  not  cool 
down  those  feelings  of  honest  indignation  against  the  popedom  which 
Merle  D' A  ubign&'s  work  is  so  well  fitted  to  inspire.  Still  I  felt 
great  confidence  in  the  impression  to  he  produced  hy  an  authentic  nar- 
rative of  facts,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  lahour  of  trans- 
lating has  given  me  with  Professor  Ranke's  pages,  confirms  me  in 
the  conviction  that  the  extensive  circulation  of  them  in  English  is 
likely  to  be  safe  and  useful. 

The  natural  impression  produced  by  a  perusal  of  this  History  of 
the  Popes  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  certainly  that 
felt  by  Francis  Vettori  of  Florence,  when  contemplating  the  pope- 
dom three  hundred  years  ago.  "  He  who  attentively  considers,"  says 
he,  "  the  Gospel  (la  legge  cvangelica),  will  see  that  the  pontiflfe,  albeit 
they  bear  the  title  of  Christ's  vicar,  have  brought  in  a  new  reli- 
gion, WHICH  has  nothing  OP  Christ  in  it  but  the  name.* 

Yet  so  creditable  to  the  popedom  has  Professor  Ranke's  work 
been  thought  by  its  adherents,  that  they  have  hailed  its  appearance 
as  a  triumph  to  their  cause  ! 

Such  persons  cannot,  like  the  Florentine,  have  attentively  considered 
the  Gospel.  Were  the  popedom  a  natural  development  of  evangeli- 
cal Christianity,  did  the  lives  of  the  popes  purely  reflect  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  would  not,  when  they  had  the  power  to  shed  blood, 
have  been  the  bloody  persecutors  of  those  who  clung  to  the  Scriptures ; 
they  would  not,  in  these  days  of  their  comparative  impotence,  be  the 
virulent  enemies  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible. 

To  most  readers,  the  extreme  moderation  which  marks  the  follow- 
ing history,  will  rather  deepen  the  impression  that  the  persons  whose 
characters  it  so  graphically  and  authentically  delineates,  were  impos- 
tors on  a  stupendous  scale,  and  he  must  have  a  perverted  mind  indeed, 
who  can  see  Christ  in  the  profligacy  of  an  Alexander,  the  warlike 
ambition  of  a  Julius,  the  voluptuous  refinement  of  a  Leo,  the  profane 
swearing  of  an  Adrian,  the  fierce  bigotry  and  drunken  vehemence  of 

•  Sec  Appendix,  No.  10. 
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a  Paul,  the  gloomy  fanaticism  of  a  Pius,  not  to  speak  of  those  who, 
while  they  professed  to  be  burdened  with  the  chief  care  of  the  world's 
salvation,  dribbled  away  life  in  political  intrigues,  in  building  palaces, 
laying  out  gardens,  and  contriving  paltry  schemes  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  nephews.  Some  popes  were,  unquestionably,  men  of 
no  ordinary  genius.  Sixtus  V.,  for  example,  was  capable  of  conceiv- 
ing and  executing  va&t  and  original  designs.  But  these,  together 
with  his  decision  of  purpose,  his  oriental  barbarism,  and  un wincing 
cruelty,  remind  us,  not  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  of  Ali  Pacha,  to  whom, 
besides,  he  seems  to  have  borne  no  small  personal  resemblance. 

That  any  men  should  see  the  claims  of  the  popedom  confirmed  by 
such  an  exhibitition  of  character,  is  marvellous  indeed.  Yet  their 
case  is  but  a  fulfilment  of  the  woe  denoimced  on  those  who  '^  receive 
not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  may  be  saved."  God  sends  them 
^^ strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie."  In  perfect  consistency 
with  the  ^*  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,"  which  was  to  attend  the 
great  apostasy,  we  find  that  not  a  few  of  its  chiefs  have  been  men  of 
more  than  ordinarily  attractive  qualities,  and  some  possessed  of  reli- 
gious sentiments  that  have  made  them  appear  as  ^^  angels  of  light "  to 
the  deceived.* 

The  extreme  moderation  with  which  the  author  has  traversed  a 
period  of  history  so  fraught  with  events  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
utmost  intensity  of  feeling  from  every  honest  protestant,  may  be 
accounted  for  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  mere  religious  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  too  true  that  '^  innumerable  symptoms  appear  of  a  pre- 
vailing disposition  to  contemplate  the  doctrines  of  popery  with  less 
disgust,  and  to  v^tness  their  progress  vnth  less  alarm  than  has  ever 
been  known  since  the  Reformation.  All  the  zeal  and  activity  are  on 
one  side,  and  while  every  absurdity  is  retained,  and  every  pretension 
defended,  which  formerly  drew  upon  popery  the  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence of  all  enlightened  Christians,  we  should  be  ready  to  conclude, 
from  the  altered  state  of  public  feeling,  that  a  system  once  so  obnox- 
ious had  undergone  some  momentous  revolution.  We  seem,  on  this 
occasion  to  have  interpreted,  in  its  most  literal  sense,  the  injunction  of 
*  hoping  all  things,  and  believing  all  things.'  We  persist  in  main- 
taining that  the  adherents  of  popery  are  materially  changed,  in  con- 
tradiction to  their  express  disavowal ;  and  while  they  make  a  boast 
of  the  in&llibility  of  their  creed,  and  the  unalterable  nature  of  their 
religion,  we  persist  in  the  belief  of  its  having  experienced  we  know 
not  what  melioration  and  improvement."f  Such  are  the  words  in 
which  the  eloquent  Mr.  Hall  deplored  this  indifference  in  1823,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  our  author  largely  partook  of  it  during 
the  composition  of  his  work.     His  preface  to  the  first  volume,  writ- 

•  In  Italy  the  Popes  could  only  prompt  cruelty  from  a  distance ;  they  could 
not,  like  St.  Dominic,  see  with  their  own  eyes  an  order  enforoed  by  which  fourscore 
persons  were  beheaded,  and  four  hundred  burnt  alive.  Sec  Quarterly  Review,  vol 
vi.  p.  321. 

/   Tbo  works  ofRoheH  Ilall,  A.M.,  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 
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ten  about  twenty  years  ago,  shows  tbat  he  was  then  oonTincod  that 
the  popedom,  no  longer  formidable,  might  be  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  one  of  the  petty  monarchies  of  Europe.  Hence,  in  treat- 
ing of  its  history,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  well  to  avoid  perpe* 
tnating  irritation  by  reviving  old  feuds,  tearing  open  old  sores,  repeat- 
ing tales  of  superstition,  imposture,  and  bloodshed,  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  to  this  he  must  further  have  been  urged  by 
the  ungraciousness  of  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  a  protestant,  resid- 
ing in  Italy,  lying  under  numerous  obligations  to  members  of  the 
Koman  church  for  access  to  important  sources  of  information,  and 
constantly  receiving  those  courtesies,  which  in  some  Romanists  flow 
from  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  in  others  from  the  calculations  of 
an  interested  policy. 

But  that  the  authors  former  impressions  of  the  impotency  and  in- 
significance of  the  popedom  have  undergone  a  total  change,  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  above-mentioned  pre&oe  with  the  conclusion 
to  the  third  edition  of  volume  third  of  the  German,  or  volume  second 
of  this  edition.  Can  we  doubt,  then,  that  had  he  written  all  along 
under  the  same  conviction  of  the  present  vigour  and  ubiquity  of  the 
popedom's  influence,  its  character  as  a  religious  imposture  would  have 
pressed  itself  much  more  upon  his  regard  ? 

Be  it  remarked,  too,  that  his  object  was  rather  to  present  a  series 
of  individual  portraits,  in  the  highest  degree  original,  rich,  and  various ; 
to  illustrate  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  to  ana- 
lyze the  civil  government  of  the  popes  in  Italy,  than  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  apostasy,  for  the  vindication  of  God's  honour,  the 
defence  of  truth,  and  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  the  author  s  endeavour,  likewise,  to  illustrate  what 
^'as  least  known  to  protestant  readers,  and  that  by  opening  up  fresh 
mines  of  materials,  chiefly  Roman  catholic  and  Italian. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  state  of  things  had  been  reversed,  that  all 
tliat  Professor  Ranke  communicates  relating  to  the  individual  cha- 
racters of  the  popes,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical administration  in  Italy,  was  already  well  known,  and  that  his 
rich  and  previously  inaccessible  materials  presented  hitherto  unknown 
details  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy  and  Spain — on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Reformation  in  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe — on  the  desolations  of  the  Thirty-years  war  in  Ger- 
many— on  the  invasions  of  the  Palatinate  by  Louis  XI V.,  and  his 
treacheries  and  cruelties  to  his  own  Reformed  subjects — that  the 
author,  moreover,  had  been  obliged  to  protestant  friends  and  autho- 
rities for  his  materials,  and  had  worked  them  into  shape  amid  pro- 
tt^tant  sympathies  and  prepossessions,  and  how  very  diffbrent  would 
have  been  the  tone  of  his  work,  how  nmch  more  lively  the  indigna- 
tion produced  by  it. 

Yet  all  that  well-known  history  of  fraud,  oppression,  and  cruelty, 
remains  unshaken  as  before.     Nothing  will  be  found  here  to  invali- 
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date  a  single  page  of  it.  The  blood  of  the  sl^un  sends  forth  as  loud 
a  cry  as  ever  from  the  ground  that  drank  it  in,  was  scorched  hy  the 
flames  that  consumed  them,  or  whitened  by  their  bones  where  they 
sank  and  died  while  fleeing  from  the  oppressor.  No  panegyrics  pro- 
nounced on  the  popes  can  stifle  or  arrest  that  cry.  ^^  The  wonderful 
and  monstrous  system  which,  in  the  dark  ages,  was  substituted  for 
the  religion  of  Christ,"  continues  as  ever  to  be  ^^  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  human  genius,  human  wickedness,  and  human  weakness, 
that  was  ever  reared/'*  Nay,  this  very  history  of  the  popes  of  two 
whole  centuries,  which  were  ushered  in  with  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  bringing  forth  of  the  word  of  God  from  its 
long  concealment,  a  history  composed  almost  entirely  from  accounts 
left  by  Roman  catholics  and  Italians,  who  wrote  beyond  the  reach  of 
protestant  witnesses  to  control  or  refute  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
eulogy  when  they  chose  to  indulge  it,  only  illustrates  the  above  de- 
scription, and  confirms  the  more  awful  one  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  author  makes  no  allusion  to  apocalyptic  views  of  the  popedom. 
These,  however,  are  perhaps  only  the  more  strikingly  illustrated  by 
his  labours.  In  proof  of  this,  the  reader  may  turn  to  Mr.  Elliot's 
HordB  ApocalypticWy  particularly  to  the  commencement  of  the  second 
volume  of  that  now  well-known  work.  There  he  will  find,  too,  that 
even  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Professor  Ranks  has  not  exhausted 
all  the  materials  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  history  of 
the  Popes,  and  that  that  history  acquires  a  fresh  interest  when  Tie  wed 
as  a  fulfilment  of  those  Scriptures,  not  one  tittle  of  which  was  to  pass 
away  till  all  was  fulfilled. 

•  Quarterly  Reyiew,  toI.  yI.  p.  317. 
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INTKODUCTOKY  ESSAY- 


ORIGINAL  SOUEOES  OF  THE  POPEDOM: 

By  J.  H.  MERLE  D'AUBIGN^,  D.  D. 


The  History  of  the  Popes  op  the  16th  and  ITth 
CENTURIES,  by  Leopold  Ranke,  has  no  need  of  an  in- 
troduction. It  is  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  historical  works  of  our  time,  and  its  author  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  historians.  Accordingly,  on 
being  asked  to  write  a  preface  to  that  work,  my  first 
thought  was  to  decline  the  task.  Afterwards,  however, 
I  resolved  to  undertake  it,  conceiving  that  I  should 
thus  find  an  opportunity,  such  as  had  not  otherwise 
fallen  in  my  way,  of  giving  my  views  on  certain  facts 
relating  to  the  popedom,  which,  in  a  work  published 
against  my  History  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
put  forward  as  calculated  to  establish  the  divine  origin 
of  the  papal  system.^     I  felt  happy,  besides,  to  seize 

1  La  Papaut6  consid6rC*e  dans  son  origine  et  son  d6veloppcraent  au  raoycn  age, 
ou  r6ponse  aux  allegations  dc  M.  Merle  d'Aubignd  dims  son  Eistoire  de  la  Refor- 
mation au  l^me  iucle  par  Tabbd  C.  M.  Magnin,  Dr.  en  Th6ologie.  Gendve,  1840. 
[The  Popedom  considered  in  its  origin  and  its  dcTclopment  in  the  middle  age,  or 
Reply  to  the  allegations  of  M.  Merle  d'Aubign6  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  16th  century,  by  the  abb6  C.  M.  Magnin,  D.D.  Geneya,  1840.]  A  later 
cdldon  has  appeared  in  Paris. 
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SO  natural  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  estecftn  for 
the  learned  author  of  the  History  of  the  Popes. 

The  qualities  that  distinguish  him  as  an  historian 
are  already  known  to  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
so  that  I  may  dispense  with  pointing  them  out.  Mr. 
Ranke  has  a  manner  of  his  own;  he  writes  with  spirit, 
his  narrative  is  full  of  life  and  interest,  his  researches 
are  conscientious  and  profound.  The  importance  of 
the  documents  on  which  his  labours  have  been  be- 
stowed is  universally  admitted;  these  documents  have 
been  hitherto  unknown  even  to  Italian  historians,  so 
that  Mr.  Rankers  writings  possess  a  certain  charm  of 
novelty  which  warmly  interests  the  reader. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  together  with  some  notable 
excellencies,  they  have  also  some  defects.  One  might 
object  that  he  has  not  always  carefully  scrutinized  the 
authorities  he  has  made  use  of;  that  among  these  there 
might  be  found,  for  example,  party  writings,  in  which 
no  confidence  could  be  placed.  The  remark  may  have 
been  made  in  Germany  or  in  England,  that  his  history, 
with  all  its  excellencies,  does  not,  nevertheless,  form 
an  historical  whole ;  that  it  is  rather  a  beautiful  frag- 
ment than  a  beautiful  whole.  But  how  can  we  expect 
perfection — are  there  not  spots  in  the  very  sun? 

I  do  not  enter  into  these  various  criticisms.  I  have  no 
desire  even,  in  this  introduction,  to  start  on  a  parallel 
course  to  that  of  Mr.  Ranke.  Rather  would  I  transport 
myself  into  quite  a  different  sphere.  If  every  volume 
launched  before  the  public  ought  to  join  utile  dulei. 
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I  leave  the  dulcey  the  interesting,  to  Mr.  Ranke ;  he 
understands  it  better  than  I  do,  and  I  am  content,  very 
obscurely,  to  work  out  a  little  of  the  useful. 

If  there  be  any  one  quality  that  peculiarly  distin- 
guishes Mr.  Ranke,  it  is  his  impartiality.  It  will  be 
seen  from  his  preface  that  he  thinks  he  may  be  more 
impartial  as  a  Protestant  and  a  German  than  were  he 
an  Italian  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  seeing  that  these  must 
be  easily  carried  away  by  personal  prepossessions  and 
antipathies.  This  is  very  true ;  but  may  not  even  the 
law  of  impartiality  be  carried  too  far?  If  one  makes 
such  an  eflFort  to  avoid  inclining  towards  the  left,  will 
not  the  result  be  that,  without  intending  it,  we  shall 
incline  too  far  towards  the  right?  Beyond  doubt  such 
and  such  a  protestant  historian  of  our  day,  (Hurter, 
for  example,  in  his  History  of  Innocent  III.)  by  striving 
to  be  impartial,  has  become  very  partial,  but  in  quite 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  which  he  dreaded. 

Now  is  it  so  with  Mr.  Ranke  ?  I  am  far  from  say- 
ing so;  I  make  no  assertion.  But  what  may  have 
given  room  for  the  charge  brought  against  him  in  this 
respect,  is  that  the  History  of  the  Popes  lias  been  trans- 
lated and  recommended  in  Franco  by  the  most  decided 
papistical  doctors. 

The  translator,  M.  de  St.  Cherou,  looks  upon  Mr. 
Ranke  as  an  apologist  of  the  papacy.  **  Mr.  Ranke,^^ 
he  says  in  his  preface,  **  guards  and  defends  the  Church 
and  its  heads  against  unjust  attacks  and  multiplied 
slanders,  intelligently  appreciates  their  position,  their 
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mission,  their  duties,  cfec.  Mr.  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Papacy  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  than  M. 
Le  Maistre's  book,  du  Pape,  (on  the  Pope,)  which  has 
so  many  charms  for  a  (Roman)  Catholic/' 

The  journal  that  enjoys  most  credit  of  those  devoted 
to  the  papal  system  in  France,  V  Universite  Catholique, 
is^of  a  like  opinion  with  M.  de  St.  Cheron.  "  Ranke,'* 
it  says,  "  speaks  for  the  most  part  of  the  popes  of  whom 
he  treats,  with  esteem,  one  might  say  sometimes  with 
aflFection;**  and  at  another  place,  "Ranke  has  been 
accused  in  Germany  of  writing  history  from  a  catholic 
point  of  view,  and  his  work  produces,  it  is  said,  in  this 
respect,  much  effect  in  England. ''^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  admiration  of  the  Popedom, 
and  even  of  the  Jesuits,  spoken  of  by  M.  Cheron  and 
the  Universite,  is  something  very  subjective,  and  that 
this  admiration  being  very  strong  in  themselves,  they 
have  too  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  it  existed  to 
the  same  degree  in  the  book  which  they  translated  or 
which  they  read.  There  are  not  wanting,  for  all  that, 
passages  in  the  History  of  the  Popes,  which  betoken 
an  impartial  yet  sincere  Protestant.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  French  translation  has  been 
convicted  by  a  Paris  journal,  le  Semeur,  of  a  pious 
fraudy  a  manifest  infidelity,  in  the  translation  of  a  very 
important  passage.  In  fine,  if  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Paris  have  believed  Mr.  Ranke  as  near  Rome  as 


1  Uniyenit6  Catholique,  Join  1837. 
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Mr.  Hurler,  his  German  History,  Deutsclie  Gesckichte, 
the  title  of  which  has  been  changed  in  England,  and 
which  is  called  there  very  improperly.  The  History  of 
the  Reformation,  may  convince  them  that  they  are 
grossly  mistaken,  and  that  Mr.  Ranke  is  a  man  of  far 
greater  reach  of  mind  than  the  historian  of  Innocent  III. 
Accordingly,  I  avow  my  respect  for  the  point  of  view 
from  which  Mr.  Ranke  contemplates  his  subject  and 
for  his  individuality,  but  I  willingly  add,  since  I  have 
been  asked  to  do  so,  that  my  own  individuality  would 
have  led  me  to  treat  the  History  of  the  Popes  from  a 
somewhat  diflTerent  point  of  view.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
popes  themselves  and  of  their  partisans,  the  doctrinal 
side  of  the  papacy  is  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  and 
so  ought  it  to  be  regarded  in  our  eyes.  As  the  pope 
openly  professes  being  the  representative  of  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  earth,  one  must  either  cast  himself  at  his 
feet,  or  reject  him  as  a  usurper  and  a  blasphemer;  I 
avow  that  here  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  bo  any  com- 
promise (juiste  milieu).  Time,  a  few  generations,  or 
even  a  few  years,  may  suffice  to  legitimate  a  new  race 
of  kings;  but  even  thousands  of  years  could  give  no 
such  sanction  to  him  who  puts  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  King  eternal.  To  write  the  history  of  the  popes 
as  I  would  write  the  history  of  the  kings  of  France  or 
England,  is  what  would  seem  to  me  an  impossibility. 
Never  could  I  cease  seeing  in  the  pope,  first  and  fore- 
most, one  who  usurps  the  rights  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  tramples  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
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The  popedom  may  be  attacked  from  different  points 
of  view:  the  two  most  important  of  these  are  Catho- 
licism and  evangelicism. 

Two  great  systems,  in  point  of  fact,  held  sway  in  the 
Church  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  Refonnation. 

1st.  The  evangelical f  which  is  the  prinutive  system, 
but  which  extends  only  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century.  Then  the  Word  of  God  reigned  su- 
preme, and  a  living  faith  in  the  grace  which  that  word 
•proclaims,  was  regarded  as  entirely  sufficient  for  saving 
the  sinner;  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  the  void  left  in  the  Church  by  the  death  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  invasion  of  the  house  of  God  by 
the  human  element,  brought  about  a  general  alteration 
in  the  spirit  and  organization  of  the  Church,  and  a 
great  crisis  ensued. 

2d.  Then  began  the  catholic  or  episcopal  system;  it 
was  not  till  later,  no  doubt,  that  the  episcopate  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  necessary,  divinely-instituted 
form  of  Christian  society;  it  was  not  till  later  that 
communion  with  an  episcopate  connected  with  the 
apostles  by  an  unbroken  succession,  was  required  as  a 
condition  of  salvation;  but  dating  from  the  second  cen- 
tury these  ideas  began  to  take  shape,  and  the  congre- 
gational episcopate  of  Ignatius  prepared  the  way  for 
the  hierarchical  episcopate  of  Cyprian.  That  system, 
with  some  shades  of  difference,  prevailed  in  the  Church 
down  to  about  the  eighth  century. 

3d.  It  was  about  this  epoch  that  the  third  system. 


t  i 
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that  of  the  popedom,  began.  It  had  long  been  in  pro- 
gress^ and  the  pride  of  the  popes  fondly  dreamed  of 
sovereignty.  Then  it  was  that  the  church  of  the  West, . 
feeling  the  need  of  a  chief  to  govern  it,  that  immense 
hierarchy,  at  once  secular  and  religious,  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  period, 
admitted  the  pretensions  of  Rome .  Catholicism  passed 
into  HoTnanism,  and  the  m/marchical  regimen  took  the 
place  of  the  aristocratical  that  had  preceded  it. 

These  three  systems,  which  followed  each  other  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  have  divided  Christendom  ever 
since  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christians  are  now  ranged 
under  one  or  other  of  these  three  forms. 

All  reformed  Christians,  among  whom  are  to  be 
found  the  evangelical  membersof  the  episcopal  churches 
of  England  and  America,  hold  of  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem. 

The  churches  of  the  East,  and  the  high  church  party 
in  the  church  of  England,  hold  of  the  catholic  system. 

The  Romanists  and  the  Tractainxins  hold  of  the 
papistical  system. 

To  leave  the  third  of  these  systems  for  the  second, 
amounts  at  most  to  a  half  reformation ;  and  I  need  not 
say  that  the  first  of  the  three  has  all  my  sympathies ; 
notwithstanding,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  am  will- 
ing to  confine  myself  to  some  objections  to  the  third 
system,  drawn  from  sources  supplied  by  the  second. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  chiefly  in  tradition,  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  Catholic  period,  that  the  partisans  of  die 
popedom  seek  their  arguments;  this  is  what  Dr.  Mag- 
nin  in  particular  has  done  in  his  treatise  on  the  Pope- 
dom; I  must  go  down  accordingly  into  a  field  which 
is  not  mine,  reserving  to  myself,  however,  liberty  to 
return  to  the  ground  which  is  properly  mine,  at  the 
close  of  this  introduction.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that 
the  papist  cannot  keep  his  ground  at  the  catholic  point 
of  view;  how  much  less  then  at  the  evangelical  point 
of  view ! 

Mr.  Ranke  says  a  few  words  in  his  first  chapter  on 
the  original  sources  of  the  popedom,  but  does  not  dwell 
on  the  subject  at  any  length;  he  merely  points  to  it  as 
an  utterly  baseless  pretension,  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
had  a  universally  acknowledged  primacy. 

In  the  first  book  of  my  History  of  the  Reformation y 
I  have  endeavoured  to  note  the  main  sources  of  the 
papal  hierarchy,  and  not  wishing  to  repeat  here  what 
I  have  said  there,  I  would  simply  refer  the  reader  to 
that  work.  It  is  the  considerations  I  presented  then 
that  have  been  attacked  by  the  Roman  catholic  doctor 
above  mentioned,  in  his  work  on  the  Popedom;  he 
states,  indeed,  that  he  has  not  read  more  of  my  work 
than  that  first  book,  being  but  the  fourth  part  of  the 
first  volume !  I  know  not  whether  the  pope,  or  some 
other  of  his  superiors,  has  forbidden  his  reading  the 
rest;  there  is,  however,  not  a  little  on  the  papacy  ques- 
tion in  the  other  books  as  well. 
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I  look  upon  the  purely  human  origin  of  the  pope- 
dom as  so  important  a  fact  that  I  take  the  liberty  to 
insist  upon  it,  and  thus  to  extend  the  few  lines  which 
have  been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  popedom  is  a  fact  the  present  existence  of  which 
is  owned  at  once  by  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  but 
there  is  this  grand  difference  betwixt  its  partisans  and 
its  adversaries — 

The  latter  affirm  that  the  popedom  has  gradually 
grown  out  of  circumstances  purely  human,  and  that  it  was 
brought  about  by  a  great  aberration  from  what  is  right. 

The  former  maintain  that  it  was  given  by  God  along 
with  the  gospel  itself. 

But  what  is  it  that  the  friends  of  Rome  do  in  order 
to  prove  their  assertion?  Excepting  the  passage, 
"Thou  art  Peter,*'  &c.,  which  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  question  about  the  pope,  or  Rome,  or 
spiritual  supremacy,  of  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Sorbonne  doctor,  Elias  Dupin,  the  fathers  of 
the  church  gave  a  very  different  meaning  from  that 
attributed  to  it  by  Roman  divines,^  and  for  which  I 
would  refer  to  ancient  or  modem  writings,*  these  divines 
rest  precisely  on  those  human  circumstances  which 
explain,  quite  naturally,  the  origin  of  the  popedom, 
and  insist  on  concluding  from  them  that  it  is  of  divine 
institution.     Their  reasoning  might  thus  seem  specious 


I  Du  Pin,  De  untiqaa  eccl.  DiBciplina.    De  primatu  Petri,  cap.  i.  §  1 
s  See  Sanmaifle,  Blondel,  Baur,  Bo6t,  &c. 
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to  minds  that  do  not  pay  mucli  attention  to  it;  but  a 
moment's  examination  suffices  to  make  it  bear  the  con- 
trary way. 

In  this  question  it  is  of  importance  that  we  distin- 
guish the  East  from  the  West  The  pretensions  of 
Rome  were  never  admitted  by  the  East^  but  they  have 
been  and  still  are  recognised  in  a  part  of  the  West. 
I  commence  with  the  latter. 


THE  WEST. 

What  were  the  human  and  natural  circumstances  to 
which  Rome  in  the  West  owes  its  present  primacy? 

I. — The  church  of  Rome,  like  every  other  church, 
exercised  ecclesiastical  authority  within  itself.  Thus 
Theodotus  having  said  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  that  Jesus  was  man  but  that  he 
was  not  Cfod,^  the  church  exconmiunicated  him.  Such 
facts  were  of  ordinary  occurrence;  they  took  place  in 
all  the  churches.  Nevertheless,  who  will  doubt  that 
Rome  took  advantage  of  them  in  times  of  old,  in  order 
to  establish  her  supremacy,  when  we  see  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely on  such  facts  that  it  is  made  to  rest  in  part  at 
the  present  day  by  her  defenders?*  At  this  rate  there 
would  be  as  many  popes  and  popedoms  in  Christendom 
as  there  are  churches  and  bishops. 

1  Epipban.  Haeres.  liv. 
s  La  Papaat6,  par  le  dootour  Magnin,  p.  iL 
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II. — According  to  the  belief  of  Ohristian  antiquity, 
the  bishops  formed  a  body  of  themselves,  in  such  sort 
that  although  each  of  them  was  specially  established 
over  certain  places,  the  interests  of  the  church  at  large 
were  confided  to  the  vigilance  of  the  whole.  The  so- 
called  Apostolical  Constitutions  declare^  that  ''the  uni- 
versal episcopacy  is  committed  to  all;*'  and  Cyprian 
says'  that  if  any  one  of  this  college  shall  fall  into  a 
heresy,  let  the  rest  see  to  it.'  This  was  what  was  done 
by  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria;  and  he  was  con- 
sequently called  the  "great  steward  of  souls,  the  phy- 
sician for  the  maladies  from  which  the  church  is  suffer- 

m 

ing,  a  man  who  is  very  careful  of  all  the  churches,*  and 
such  that  no  one  was  held  in  more  respect  throughout 
the  West.*''  This  was  done  also  by  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Samosata,  and  hence  he  was  called  ''a  man  such  as 
that  none  other  could  give  better  counsels  in  church 
affairs,  the  watchful  president,  the  common  father  of 
the  churches.'"  What!  a  bishop  of  Samosata  called 
the  common  father,  the  president  of  the  churches! 
Fancy  but  these  titles  given  to  a  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
figure  what  airs  of  triumph  the  Roman  catholic  doc- 
tors would  then  assume !  What  was  done  by  Eusebius 
and  Athanasius  many  other  bishops  did  too.  Would  it 
not  be  surprising  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone  should 
not  do  it?  But  strange  to  say,  he  has  the  arrogance 
to  conclude,  from  that  intervention  common  to  all,  in 


*  Lib.  tL  0.  H.      •  Ep.  67.      '  Subvcniant  caetcri.       *  ndrtf  tw»  UxXnrii?*. 
»  BasU.  Epp.  66,  69,  82.  «  BasiL  Epp.  138,  Ac. 
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favour  of  his  own  primacy,  of  his  pretended  privilege; 
and,  further,  this  is  what  his  defenders,  one  after 
another,  have  done  to  the  present  day. 

Let  us  advert  to  one  of  the  facts  on  which  the  pope- 
dom rests  its  pretensions.*  Faustinus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
seeing  Marcianus,  bishop  of  Aries,  fall  into  the  heresy 
of  the  Novatians,  wrote  about  it  to  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  and  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome;  so  that 
we  see  those  two  bishops  put  on  the  same  level.  Cyp- 
rian moves  first  in  the  matter;  he  writes  to  his  hrother 
Stephen  what  he  ought  to  do.*  **  It  belongs  to  us  to 
see  to  it,**  says  he,  ''  to  us  who  hold  the  balance  for 
governing  the  Church.'*'  If  Cyprian  asks  the  bishop 
of  Rome  to  write  to  the  Gauls,  and  thus  to  concur  in 
the  denunciation  of  Marcianus,  far  fi:om  founding  his 
request  on  any  prerogative  belonging  to  Rome,  he  founds 
it,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  idea  of  the  universal  epis- 
copate of  all.  He  reminds  Stephen  not  that  he  is 
head  of  the  church,  but  that  the  priesthood  is  a  body 
attached  by  the  cement  of  firatemal  concord*  in  such  a 
manner  that,  should  any  member  of  this  college  rend  the 
flock  of  Christ,  the  others  ought  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
He  adds, ''  for  although  we  are  many  pastors  {not  one  pope 
and  his  subordinates !)  nevertheless  we  feed  but  one  flock, 
and  we  ought  to  gather  together  and  to  support  all  the 
sheep  whom  Christ  has  purchased  by  his  suflferings  and 
his  blood.  *  *    This  is  decisive ;  and  yet  this  very  instance 

1  La  Papaut6,  par  le  docteur  Magnin,  pp.  44,45.  »  Ep.  67. 

>  Gubomandse  eoclesisa  libram  tenentes.    *  ConoordisB  mntiueglutiiiooopalatum. 
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is  one  of  the  proofs  alleged  by  the  partisans  of  the  pope- 
dom in  fBivour  of  their  system;'  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying  how  rotten  are  the  foundations  on  which  it  stands. 
To  understand  the  reasoning  employed  by  Bome^  it 
suffices  that  we  look  in  the  church  at  the  present  day 
for  such  £ELCts  as  those  on  which  the  popedom  rests  its 
claims.  Beinwald's  Acta  histarico-ecclesiartica  seculi 
XIX.,  Yol.  for  1837^  contains^  in  the  midst  of  papal 
briefs  and  circulars  £rom  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
Qople^  letters  written  by  the  pastors  of  the  Canton  de 
7aud  and  the  dean  of  the  classes  of  Lausanne*^  to  the 
king,  to  the  pastors^  and  to  the  president  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  favour  of  the  dissenters  of  that 
kingdom  (pages  786 — 790).  Still  more  recently,  June 
1845,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M^Farlane,  minister  of  Greenock, 
and  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has 
written  to  the  pastors  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  them- 
selves, calling  upon  them  not  to  give  way  in  the 
struggle  they  have  to  maintain  with  an  Erastian  power 
which  would  degrade  the  church.  One  might  some- 
time hereafter,  according  to  the  system  of  Rome,  argue 
from  these  letters  that  the  dean  of  the  classes  of  Lau- 
sanne, or  the  minister  of  Greenock,  should  be  proclaimed 
"  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  universal  Church.*' 

III. — The  Christian  churches,  once  that  they  be- 
came established  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  sent 


1  La  PapantA,  par  le  doeieur  Magnin,  p.  00, 
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missionaries  into  the  countries  with  which  those  cities 
were  connected.  It  was  thus  that  Christianity  spread 
at  first  fi:om  Jerusalem  into  Syria,  into  Asia,  into 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy.  Then  from  Alexandria  it 
was  carried  to  Gyrene,  and  into  Middle  and  Upper 
Egypt,  then  from  Asia  Minor  to  Marseilles  and  Lyons, 
and  among  the  Gauls;  then  from  Rome  to  Carthage 
in  proconsular  Africa,  and  afterwards  also  into  the 
Gauls;  then  from  the  Gauls  themselves  into  Germany. 
Now,  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
over  other  bishops,  an  argument  is  drawn  from  that 
bishop  having  done  what  all  other  bishops  did — ^from 
his  having  propagated  the  gospel. . .  and  to  increase  the 
force  of  this  argument,  to  the  doubtful  facts  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  there  is  added  the  fable  of  Lucius  king  of  the 
Bretons,  related  by  an  historian  of  the  eighth  century, 
according  to  which  this  king  had  in  the  second  century 
asked  pope  Eleutherius  for  missionaries.  Innocent  I. 
himself  (402 — 417)  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome 
that  made  violent  efforts  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
over  other  churches,  assigns  as  a  ground  for  his  new 
pretensions,  not  a  primacy,  not  St.  Peter  and  his  his- 
tory, but  the  simple  consideration  that  it  was  by  the 
zeal  of  his  predecessors  that  the  gospel  had  been  dif- 
fused through  Italy,  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the 
Gauls.* 

Now  if  we  have  here,  as  we  are  told,  the  basis  or  one 

1  Epifl.  25  ad  Deoeniium,  an.  41G 
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of  the  bases  of  tlie  popedom^  is  it  not  evident  that  there 
would  be  legitimately  as  many  popes  as  there  have  been 
bishops  animated  with  missionary  zeal?  In  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  there  have  gone  forth  from  the 
city  of  Basel  many  more  missionaries  for  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa,  cfcc,  than  we  see  left  Rome  dur- 
ing the  three  or  four  first  centuries.  Thus  one  might 
even  claim  for  Basel  the  honour  of  being  *'  the  mother, 
the  queen,  the  mistress  of  the  churches  of  Christendom/* 

ji 

IV, — The  consideration  enjoyed  by  the  various 
bishops  of  Christendom  in  the  second  century  was  in 
proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  city  where  they  resided. 
But  Rome  was  the  seat  of  the  empire.  This  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  popedom  which  I  have  investigated 
elsewhere,  in  my  History  of  the  Reformation.*  The 
friends  of  the  popedom,  in  their  eagerness  to  weaken 
this  induction,^  would  fain  deny  the  splendour  and  the 
power  of  that  city  which  they  are  accustomed  neverthe- 
less to  call  the  eternal  city;  but  never  will  they  bring 
people  to  believe  that  neither  splendour  nor  influence 
belonged  to  that  superb  city  which  Pliny  called  *'  the 
territory  chosen  by  the  power  of  the  gods  to  be  the 
mother  of  all  others;**  which  Symmachus  lauds  as 
"  the  mother  of  nations  and  princes,  and  the  first  place 
in  the  world  to  which  people  resort  from  all  quarters;** 
which  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  greets  as  the  city 

1  Elmcrald  edition,  toI.  i.  p.  11;  8vo  edition,  toI.  i.  p.  22. 
>  La  PapautCs  par  lo  doctcor  Magnin,  ck.  6. 
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distinguislied  above  all  others  in  the  world;  of  whicl 
Cassiodorus  says  that  ''all  things  are  comprised  in  it^ 
and  that  what  passes  there  is  almost  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  earth;*'  and  speaking  of  which 
the  celebrated  historian  of  the  popes  of  the  sixteentb 
and  seventeenth  centuries  says,  ''If  the  importance  ol 
a  provincial  capital  gave  a  particular  importance  to  its 
bishop,  much  more  reason  have  we  for  assuming  that  it 
must  have  been  so  in  the  case  too  of  that  ancient  capi- 
tal which  had  given  its  name  to  the  whole  empire/*^ 

Nor  was  it  only  that  Rome  had  an  imposing  name ; 
its  bishops  became  ere  long  the  richest  in  the  worlds 
and  we  all  know  the  influence  attending  wealth.  Foi 
a  series  of  ages  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  to  be 
found  in  Rome ;  wealthy  Christians  among  the  Romans 
made  valuable  donations  to  the  church.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  a  pagan  historian  of  the  fourth  century^ 
says  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  enriched  by  the  gifts  o] 
matrons,  had  themselves  taken  about  in  carriages,  were 
richly  dressed,  gave  profuse  entertainments,*  so  that 
their  repasts  exceeded  what  appeared  on  royal  tables.'^ 
Ammianus  Marcellinus'  and  St.  Jerome*  speak  of  a 
wretched  pagan,  called  a  consul,  a  sacrilegious  person 
and  an  idolater,  who,  attracted  by  this  wealth,  used  to 
say  with  a  smile  to  pope  Damasus,  "Make  me  bishop  ol 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  I  will  instantly  be  a  Christian.'^ 

1  nistoire  de  la  Papaut^,  par  Ranke,  publico  par  de  St.  Charon,  r6dacteur  dc 
I'Univera,  I.  p.  29. 

»  Epulas  ciirantes  profusas.  s  XXVII.  3. 

4  £p.  ad  Pammachium  adv.  errorcs  Joannu  ilier.  IT.  }05, 
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Other  reasons  besides  were  added  to  those  derived 
&am  that  gloij  and  that  wealth.  The  church  assumed 
the  form  of  tihe  empire.  Antioch  in  the  East,  Alexan- 
dria in  tbe  South,  and  Rome  in  the  West,  surpassed 
all  other  cities.  Antioch  ranked  third  in  the  state,  and 
its  bidiop  had  the  third  rank  in  the  church;  Alexan- 
dria ranked  second  in  the  state,  and  its  bishops  second 
m  the  church ;  Rome  was  the  metropolis  of  the  empire^ 
and  its  bishop  ranked  first  in  Christendom. 

And  what  now  would  the  partisans  of  the  popedom 
be  about?  They  adduce  in  &your  of  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  Rome,  passages  in  which  a  precedence  in 
point  of  rank  is  conceded  to  the  church  of  the  capital 
of  the  world;  hecavt^e*  of  th^  more  powerful  pHncipality 
which  happens  to  he  there  /. . .  It  is  thus  that  St.  Irena)us,^ 
in  combating  the  mysteries  of  the  Gnostics,  says, 
"that  had  the  apostles  had  secret  instructions  they 
would  have  confided  them  to  those  whom  they  estab* 
lished  over  the  churches;  that  it  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate  in  one  volume  the  successions  of  all  the 
churches,'  and  that  he  would  for  that  reason  content 
hunself  with  recalling  to  mind  the  church  founded  at 
Rome  by  the  two  most  glorious  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul/'  And  why  is  it  Rome  that  he  selects?  "  Be- 
cause,'* says  he,  "  on  account  of  the  more  powerful 
noKaPAUTT,  every  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  faithful 
that  are  in  all  places,  must  necessarily  repair  towards 


^  Adfomg  htetmBB,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.        >  Qnonuun  raldo  longum  oat. 
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that  church/"  In  point  of  fact,  if  any  wished  to  know 
the  oral  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  no  city  was  better 
fitted  for  that  purpose  than  Borne,  to  which,  on  account 
of  its  more  powerful  principality,  people  repaired  from 
all  parts:  "some,'*  says  Seneca,  "firom  ambition, 
others  from  the  necessary  calls  of  some  public  charge, 
others  from  having  business  to  transact  as  delegates, 
others  from  love  of  liberal  studies,  others  from  friend- 
ship, others  in  looking  for  employment,***  &c.;  and 
others,  we  shall  add,  in  the  times  of  partial  persecu- 
tion, propter  potentiarem  principalitatem,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Christians  before  the  emperor.  All  the 
consistories  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France  are 
perfectly  equal,  and  nevertheless  the  consistory  of  Paris 
enjoys  a  consideration  and  even  an  influence  above  the 
rest,  solely  propter  potentiorem  principalitatem  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  Might  not  the  same  be  said 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  who,  on  account  of  the  capital 
at  which  he  resides,  exercises  an  episcopal  oversight 
over  the  Anglican  churches  of  the  continent?  Do  not 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  other  capitals, 
derive  some  advantages  from  the  towns  where  they  re- 
side? Such  nevertheless  is  one  of  the  grand  proofs  of 
the  popedom ! 


^  Ad  h&no  enim  eodesiam,  propter  potentiorem  principcditatem,  neoesse  est 
omnem  convenlre  eedefliam,  hoc  est  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles.  All  the  manu- 
scripts except  that  of  dermont  h&Ye  po^rUioTi  not  potior,  which,  moreover,  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  and  it  is  in  its  proper  meaning  of  repair  to,  not  <igree 
with,  that  the  word  eonvenire  is  employed,  not  only  by  Cicero,  but  further  by  the 
Vulgate,  by  the  councils,  and  by  Irenseus  himself. 

s  Consolat.  ad  Helviam,  c  0. 
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v. — To  proceed,  the  internal  and  spii'itual  vmty  of 
tie  invut62«  church,  consiitirtff  in  faith  and  love,  was,  at 
an  earlj  dat«,  confounded  'with  the  external  uni^  of 
the  viBible  church,  which  manifests  itaelf  in  certain 
fonna.  This  is  what  was  done  particularly  by  Cyprian 
in  what  he  wrote  on  the  unity  of  the  church.  An  ex- 
ternal representation  of  that  nuity  was  ever  felt  to"  be 
wanted,  and  it  was  sought  for  in  a  certain  primacy  over 
the  other  apostles,  which  was  claimed  on  behalf  of  St. 
Peter — a  primacy  altogether  opposed  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  economy  ex- 
pressed in  these  words:  all  ye  are  brethren.' 

Even  here,  already  there  was  something  erroneous, 
and  yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  this  eiTor  and 
tlie  idea  of  a  primacy  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
Petor  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  unity,  without  there  being  the  smallest  question 
about  Rome.  And  in  point  of  fact,  in  Cyprian's  famous 
treatise  on  the  wiitif  of  the  church,  the  words  Home, 
Soman  church,  Roman  6ish<^,  do  not  once  occur. 
Let  ns  but  imagine  a  Roman  catholic  doctor  of  our 
'iays,  writing  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  should  we  not 
at  every  page  find  something  about  Rome  and  the 
pope?  .  .  but  Cyprian  says  not  a  word  about  them. 
^Uat,  this  unitj  was  at  Rome,  and  Cyprian  is  silent 
about  it!  Here,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  proof  of  the 
nnllity  of  the  Roman  pretensions,  the  force  of  which  it 
i*  quite  impossible  to  resist.     Kevcrthcless,  astonishing 
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fact!  this  treatise  of  Cyprian's  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
main  argument  of  a  late  defender  ^f  the  Popedom,  who 
introduces  the  passage  he  quotes  with  these  words: 
Let  us  conclude  unth  a  passage  which  ought  to  have  made 
us  dispense  with  every  other ^  And  what  is  there,  then, 
in  this  famous  passage,  selected  out  of  Cyprian's  whole 
book?  There  is  Ihis,  Reader,  mark  it  well,  that 
Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  gave  equal  power  to  all* 
his  apostles,'  that  the  other  apostles  were  certainly 
THE  SAME  THAT  St.  Peter  was;  that  they  were  endowed 

WITH    AN   EQUAL   SHARE  OF  HONOUR  AND  POWER.*      It  is 

true  that  some  of  the  defenders  of  Rome  admit  that 
here  there  are  several  interpolations,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  oldest  manuscripts.  The  most  important  of 
these  additions  of  posterior  invention  is  that  where  it  is 
said,  that  the  primacy  was  given  to  Peter.  But  Cy- 
prian, in  his  71st  epistle  to  Quintus,  while  faithful  to 
his  idea  of  unity  derived  from  Peter,  positively  declares 
that  Peter  did  not  insolently  assert,  or  arrogantly  assume 
any  thing  for  himself,  so  as  to  say  that  he  had  the 
primacy,'  and  that  those  born  after  him  should  obey 
his  orders.  How  would  he  himself  have  spoken  else- 
where of  such  a  piece  of  insolence?  Now  a  cause  which 
rests  on  interpolations  is  very  lame.  And  yet  in  these 
very  interpolations  there  is  not  a  word  about  Home. 
Rome,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  singular  fate  in  that 


I  La  Papaut^,  p.  50.  *  Omnibiis.  >  Parem  potestatem. 

*  Pari  consortio  pnediti  ct  honoris  et  poUstatiB. 

A  Ut  dioeret  se  prinoipatum.tener«. 
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the  writings  that  establish  her  supremacy  and  primacy, 
say  not  a  word  about  her. 

VI. — Let  us  proceed  somewhat  further.  Bomo 
could  not  fail  to  be  not  only  politically,  but  ecclesias- 
tically too,  as  regards  the  West,^  the  first  church  among 
her  equals.  Neither  Antioch,  nor  Jerusalem,  nor  Alex- 
andria, could  eccledastically  recognise  any  primacy  in 
her;  St.  Augustine  calls  the  church  in  the  East  ''the 
root  of  the  churches  of  the  West,*'*  and  consequently 
the  root  of  Rome. 

But  it  was  quite  otherwise  as  respected  the  Latin 
world.  While  several  churches  of  the  East,  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  <fec.,  had  had  apostles  for 
their  founders  and  teachers,  Bome  alone,  throughout 
the  whole  West,  had  that  honour.  The  New  Testa- 
ment positively  tells  us  that  Paul  taught  there.  To 
Bome  alone,  of  all  the  Latin  churches,  there  had  been 
sent  a  letter  which  had  received  a  place  among  the 
canonical  books.  It  would  appear  even,  according  to 
a  tardy  tradition,  that  another  apostle  besides,  namely, 
Peter,  had  made  it  his  place  of  residence  for  a  time. 
The  fact  of  this  latter  apostle's  dying  at  Bome,  appears, 
in  truth,  to  be  altogether  apocryphal,  since  Clement, 
bishop  of  Bome,  writing  from  that  city,  while  he  takes 
care,  in  speaking  of  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  (95),  to 
notice  its  taking  place  there,  repjt^a  r?^  ivffecjg,  says  he, 
on  the  limits  of  the  West,  gV/  rSv  riyovyi^ivojv,  in  presence 

1  Prima  inter  pares.  >  Epp.  52. 
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of  the  chiefs  of  the  empire^  contents  himself^^  on  the 
contrary,  with  simply  relating  the  fact  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter,  without  the  addition  of  any  circumstance 
that  shows,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  that  he  had  suffered 
that  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Nor  does  that  Roman 
bishop  even  say  anywhere  in  his  epistle,  that  Peter  had 
ever  been  in  his  church.  Meanwhile  the  undoubted 
residence  of  Paul,  and  the  report  which  afterwards 
gained  credit  of  the  residence  of  Peter,  a  report  which 
we  have  no  wish  entirely  to  contradict,  sufficed  to  make 
Rome  the  most  respected  church  of  the  West,  and  to 
lead  to  its  being  considered  as  the  chief  church,  the 
mother  church,  of  all  the  Latin  countries. 

This  is  what  Cyprian  points  to  in  his  55th  epistle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  journey  to  Rome  of  the  schis^ 
matic  Fortunatus.  But  does  Cyprian  here  admit  that 
any  supremacy  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Rome?  No, 
on  the  contrary,  he  complains  that  he  allows  himself 
to  be  moved  by  the  threats  and  the  terrors  of  an  excom- 
municated person/  And  what  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
does  that  holy  bishop  of  Carthage  establish  in  that 
letter?  Uniformly  the  same.  *'  To  each  pastor,'*  says 
he,  '^has  been  given  his  share  of  the  flock,  let  each  of 
them  guide  and  govern,  as  one  who  has  to  render  an 
account  of  his  doings  (not  to  a  pope,  but)  to  the  Lord."* 
Speaking  then  of  those  schismatics,  who,  after  being 
condemned  in  Africa,  sought  to  gain  the  bishop  of 
Rome  by  intimidation,  he  adds,  ''unless  a  small  num- 


1  Tc  minis  atquc  ierroribus  commotum.    >  Rationem  sui  acttu  Domino  redditarus. 
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ber  of  desperate  and  lost  persons  think  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishops  established  in  Africa,  and  who  have 
ahready  condemned  them,  be  less/'*  Thus,  according 
to  Cyprian,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Africa  can- 
not be  considered  as  less  than  that  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  unless  it  be  by  desperate  and  lost  schismatics. 

And  it  is  not  on  one  occasion  alone  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  proclaimed ;  they  re-occur  every  where,  they 
are  the  constant  voice  of  the  church.  Cyprian  says 
elsewhere:*  "Each  of  us  does  not  establish  himself 
bishop  of  bishops,  and  does  not  subject  his  colleagues 
by  a  tyrannical  terror  to  the  necessity  of  obedience,  for 
every  bishop  has,  according  to  the  liberty  and  the  power 
that  appertains  to  him,  his  own  will,  and  he  cannot  he 
judged  hy  another,  as  he  himself  cannot  judge.  But 
we  abide  the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  our  Lord 
to  all,  and  who  only  and  alone^  has  the  power  of  plac- 
ing us  in  the  government  of  His  Church,  and  to  judge 
of  our  proceedings.  ^  * 

The  illustrious  father  writes,  moreover,  to  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Rome:*  "We  do  violence  to  no  one,  we  give 
the  law  to  no  one.  Every  one  that  has  been  set  over 
the  Church  has  the  free  exercise  of  his  discretion,'  hav- 
ing to  give  an  account  of  his  doings  to  the  Lord.^' 
Cyprian  goes  still  further;  he  exercises  this  power  of 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  bishops,  a  power  which 


1  si  panels  despcratis  ct  perdltis  minor  vidctur. 
•  CoDciL  Carthaginicns.  do  baptizandis  hiereticis.    '  Unus  ct  solus.    <  Ep.  72. 
Voluntatis  buib  arbitrium  liberum  unus  quisque  pre^positnn. 
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the  Sorbonne  doctor,  Du  Pin,  has  very  well  proved  be- 
fore us,  to  belong  to  all/  The  bishops  of  Spain  having 
applied  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage  on  the  occasion  of 
the  bishops  Basilides  and  Martial  being  convicted  of 
infidelity,  Cjrprian  wrote  to  them:  ''Your  ordaining  of 
Sabinus  (in  the  place  of  Basilides)  cannot  be  annulled; 
for  this  reason,  that  Basilides,  after  his  crimes  had  been 
discovered  and  his  conscience  laid  bare  by  his  own  con- 
fession, having  repaired  to  Rome,  deceived  our  col- 
league Stephen  (the  bishop),  who  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  you,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  because  he  has  obtained  from  him  unjustly  a 
sentence  restoring  him  to  the  bishopric  from  which  he 
had  been  justly  deposed.  If  there  be  any  of  our  col- 
leagues,^* says  he,  a  little  lower  down,  "who  neglect 
the  divine  discipline,  and  who  rashly  communicate  with 
Basilides  and  Martial,  let  not  that  trouble  your  faith, 
for  St.  Paul  has  said,  .  .  '  that  they  which  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  and  not  they  only,  but 
those  also  that  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them. '  ''* 
Such  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  most  illustrious 
Father  of  the  third  century  on  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
acts  of  supremacy.     .     . 

No  doubt  the  Christians  of  the  West  attached  a  high 
value  to  the  apostolic  sees,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
central  points  of  the .  Church.  But  it  was  not  Rome 
alone  that  they  held  in  such  particular  esteem ;  it  was 

all  the  churches  founded  by  Apostles.     Hence  Angus- 

■  ■  ■     — 

1  Diaa.  2^  cap.  2.  «  Rom.  i.  30-32. 
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tine*  says  to  that  heretic:  "  What  is  done  to  you  by 
the  see  of  tiie  Roman  churchy  which  Peter  once  occu- 
pied^ and  which  is  now  filled  by  Anastasius^  or  by  the 
see  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem^  in  which  James  once 
sat^  and  in  which  John  now  sits,  with  both  whom  we 
are  united  in  catholic  unity?''  Here  Jerusalem  and 
Rome  are  placed  in  the  same  rank,  even  by  a  bishop 
of  the  West. 

More  than  this:  people  addressed  themselves  to  other 
churches  besides  tiiat  of  the  metropolis,  even  although 
they  might  not  be  of  apostolic  origin.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  third  council  of  Carthage  resolved,  in  the  year  397," 
to  consult  the  brethren  and  colleagues  Siricius  (bishop 
of  Rome)  andSimplicius  (bishop  of  Milan),  as  to  whether 
children  tiiat  had  been  baptized  by  the  Donatists  might 
become  ministers.  Here  then  we  see  Milan  now  asso- 
ciated in  point  of  privilege  with  Rome.  But  further, 
what  is  made  of  that  consultation?  Here  we  see  how 
Uttie  a  church  thought  itself  bound  by  such  advices; 
the  two  bishops  of  Rome  and  Milan  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  the  council  of  Africa,  A.D.  401,'  re- 
solved, considering  the  penury  of  ministers,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  advice  of  the  two  Italian  bishops,  "  that 
those  baptized  as  children  among  the  Donatists  should 
be  consecrated  in  the  catholic  church. '*  It  farther  or- 
dained that  this  should  be  communicated  to  the  bishops 
of  Milan  and  of  Rome:  "  for,''  adds  the  council,  "  this 


1  Contra  litteras  Pctiliani,  cap.  51,  vol.  9.  «  Harduin  ConciL  gen.  i.  968. 

*  Labbei  S.S.  Cone.  ii.  p.  1639. 
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had  been  forbidden  by  those  sees/^^  "  TJvose  sees,** 
says  the  council^  putting  them  in  the  same  rank^  and 
doing  the  contrary  of  what  they  had  decided.  Here 
then^  was  there  aught  else  than  a  friendly  consultation? 
It  had  become  usual  in  the  empire  to  adopt  the  cus- 
tom of  Rome  as  the  rule  in  cases  of  doubtful  jurisdic- 
tion/ It  was  this  respect  for  Rome,  joined  to  the  idea 
of  that  church  having  had  an  apostle  in  its  bosom, 
which  led  Ocius  to  propose  to  the  western  council  of 
Sardica  to  decree,  if  it  thought  fit,  that  if,  during  the 
troubles  of  Arianism,  a  bishop  was  tried  unjustly,  ac- 
cording to  him,  it  should  be  proposed  to  Julius,  bishop 
of  Rome,*  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  trial  should 
be  recommenced.  "  The  Synod  replied:  such  is  our 
pleasure.*'*  But  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  acts  of  the 
council  that  any  wise  indicates  a  Roman  supremacy. 
It  was  not  then  the  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  then  to 
try  the  case  anew,  but  it  was  the  council;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  Richer,"  the  privilege 
of  being  empowered  to  cause  the  trial  to  be  opened 
anew,  was  granted  to  Julius  only  as  a  personal  tribute 
of  respect.'  In  the  West,  even  this  decree,  which  did 
not  concern  the  East,  remained  without  effect.  The 
councils  of  Carthage  for  the  years  407  and  418,  re- 
solved that  whoever  should  appeal  from  them  to  Rome, 


1  Ex  hiB  enim  sedibiu  hoc  fuerat  prohibitum. — Labbei  S.S.  Cono.  ii.  p.  1643. 

s  Tunc  jus,  quo  urbfl  Roma  utitur,  seirare  oportet. — ^Digest,  i.  tit.  3, 1. 32. 

s  Julio  Romano  episcopo.  ^  Synodus  respondit,  placet. 

B  Hilt.  Concil.  general,  tom.  i.  c.  3,  ^  4. 

*  Nominatim  de  Julio,  non  de  sede  apostolica  loquuntur. — Ibid. 
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instead  of  appealing  to  the  churcli  of  A£rica,  should  be 
excomrmmicated;  and  A.D.  419,  Apiarius,  a  pastor 
who  had  been  deposed,  having  appealed  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  the  latter  having  caused  the  canon  of  the 
council  of  Sardica  to  be  presented  to  the  council  of 
Carthage,  as  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  Afri- 
can bishops,  surprised  at  not  finding  this  decree  in  their 
copies,  caused  searches  to  be  made  at  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Antioch,  discovered  the  £raud,  and 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  that  he  had  only  to  regu- 
late his  proceedings  according  to  the  order  of  Nice, 
and  not  to  interfere  with  foreign  dioceses.* 

As  for  the  rest,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  who  were  most 
enamoured  of  domination,  far  from  speaking  at  that 
time  of  a  popedom  that  came  fi:om  the  Lord,  said  them- 
selves, that  the  privileges  which  they  claimed  for  their 
see,  had  not  at  first  belonged  to  it,  but  had  been  sub- 
sequently bestowed  upon  it  by  the  decrees  of  the  doct(yrs. 
The  hierarchical  Innocent  I.,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century,  says,  "  the  Fathers  have  decreed' 
by  a  divine,  not  a  human  sentence,  that  whatever  should 
take  place  in  the  province,  even  at  a  distance,  ought 
not  to  terminate  without  being  submitted  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  see;^^*  and  pope  Zozimus  says,  in  the  fifth 
century,*  "  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  have  given 
this  apostolical  see,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Peter,  a 


1  Harduin  Concil.  i.  p.  1241.    Rich.  Hist.  cone.  gen.  i.  c.  3,  ^  6. 
a  Patres  decrcTcre.     »  Ep.  27,  and  Carth.  Cone.  Labbei  S.S.  Cone.  ii.  p.  1282. 

«  Ep.  ad  Episc.  Afr.  ibid.  1558. 
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certain  special  respect/"  AU  this  superabimdantly 
establishes  the  independence  of  the  churches  and  of  the 
bishops. 

> 

VII. — Thus,  as  Zozimus  says,  the  Fathers  had  not 
conceded  to  Rome  as  yet  anything  beyond  a  certmn 
reject.  In  the  fourth  century,  it  was  only  within  the 
diocese  of  Rome  that  the  pope  exercised  the  rights  of 
a  patriarch.  The  bishop  of  Milan,  absolutely  free,  ex- 
ercised these  in  the  diocese  called  that  of  Italy,  and 
even  the  bishops  of  Apuleja  and  Ravenna  were  inde- 
pendent. "But,**  says  de  Marca,  archbishop  of  Paris/ 
"  the  Roman  pontiffs  made  violent  efforts  to  bring  over 
to  their  party  the  bishops  of  the  most  illustrious 
churches,  by  various  ways  and  means/'  They  began 
with  Eastern  Ulyricum.  This  country  having  been  de- 
tached, A.D.  379,  from  the  Western,  in  order  to  be 
united  with  the  Eastern  empire,  its  bishops  cared  little 
for  an  union  with  the  East,  which  was  unceasingly  agi- 
tated with  theological  disputes,  and  their  chief,  the 
bishop  of  Thessalonica,  dreaded  the  supremacy  of  so 
near  a  neighbour  as  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bishops  of  Rome  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  attach  himself  to  them  as  vicar  of  the 
Roman  see.'  An  opportunity  much  of  the  same  kind 
ere  long  presented  itself  in  the  Gauls,  but  it  was  not 
so  fortunate  in  its  results.     The  bishop  of  Aries  in- 


1  Patrum  decreta  peculiarem  quamdam  iwnxtrt  reTerentiam. 
B  De  Concordia  saccrdotii  et  imperii,  lib.  v.  cap.  19.    »  De  Marca,  v.  19  and  20. 
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sisted  that  he  was  metropolitan  of  the  Gauls.  His  col- 
leagues disputed  this  claim.  He  resolved  to  seek  the 
support  of  Rome,  which  was  delighted  to  recognize  his 
rights,  by  calling  him  at  the  same  time  its  vicar.  But 
the  metropolitans  of  Vienne,  Narbonne,  and  Marseilles, 
resisted  this  innovation,  notwithstanding  all  threats, 
and  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  himself  so  far  forgot  his 
new  vicariate  that  having  deposed  Ohelidonius,  he  would 
not  permit  the  sentence  he  had  pronounced  to  be  re- 
viewed at  Rome.  Leo  the  Great  in  consequence  de- 
prived Hilary  and  his  successors  of  the  privileges  that 
Rome  had  bestowed  upon  them ;  which  did  not  prevent 
them  from  maintaining  their  primacy  in  the  Gauls.* 
Thus  the  finesse  and  the  ambitious  efforts  of  Rome 
were  not  everywhere  crowned  with  equal  success. 

VIII. — The  bishops  of  Rome  long  based  their  claims 
on  the  various  motives  we  have  enumerated,  and  which 
were  connected  with  the  privileges  of  their  city.  But 
in  the  fourth  century  the  supremacy  of  the  city  of  Rome 
received  a  severe  blow,  and  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople. Soon,  too,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  looking 
about  for  some  new  stay  which  might  prop  them  in  a 
new  position,  began  to  maintain  that  they  had  inherited 
from  St.  Peter,  rights  that  made  them  superior  to  other 
bishops.  Thus,  in  431,  the  Roman  legates  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus  declared  that  '*  St.  Peter,  the 
foundation  of  the  universal  church,  lives  and  judges  in 

1  De  Marca,  v.  cap.  d2  and  33. 
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his  successors/'  Forthwith  Leo  the  Great  (A.D.  440 
to  461),  insists  on  this  idea,  which  gradually  gained 
credit  in  the  West,  but  which  the  East  could  so  much 
the  less  admit,  as  the  primacy  was  attributed  there  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  apostle  James. 
Such,  then,  is  the  origin  of  that  singular  alliance  which 
has  been  established  between  Peter  and  Rome.  Per- 
haps had  Constantinople  never  been  founded,  it  would 
never  have  been  thought  of. 

IX. — Meanwhile,  that  same  imperial  power  which 
had  transported  the  capital  to  Constantinople,  for  some 
time  after  that  opposed  the  developments  of  the  Roman 
primacy.  The  emperors  then  exercised  in  the  church 
an  authority  which  placed  itself  far  above  the  pretensions 
of  the  popedom.  And  if  the  partisans  of  Rome  could 
find  passages  that  attributed  to  that  church  what  was 
then  attributed  to  the  imperial  power  (improperly,  no 
doubt),  they  would  stand  on  stronger  ground  than  at 
present.  The  emperors  declared  at  that  time  what, 
amid  the  diversity  of  doctrine  that  prevailed,  was  to  be 
held  as  true  and  catholic.^  Eusebius  tells  us  of  the 
emperor  Constantino:  "  Taking  the  chief  care  of  the 
church  of  God,  when  there  were  those  who  disagreed 
in  the  various  provinces,  he,  in  virtue  of  his  being  comr 
mon  bishop,  established  by  God,  convoked  the  councils 
of  God's  ministers.*^*      Constantino,   writing  to  the 

1  Hano  legem  scquentes  (the  Trinity)  cbristianorum  catholiconim  Domcnjabemus 
nmplecti,  they  said  (Cod,  Theod.  lib.  xvi.  tit.  1.    De  fide  catholica). 
9  De  Vita  CouBtantini,  i.  44. 
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council  of  Tyre,  enjoins  that  it  should  be  seen  to  that 
respect  was  paid  to  the  *'  decrees  given  out  by  the  em- 
peror for  the  truth/ ^^  And  the  tribune  Marcellinus 
was  sent,  A.D.  411,  into  Africa,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Donatists, 
with  full  dogmatical  powers:  "  We  appoint  him  judge 
of  the  controversy,**  says  the  emperor.*  Optatus  of 
Mela,  who  is  quoted  among  .the  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  popedom,  himself  contends  for  this  im- 
perial supremacy  in  matters  of  faith.  "  The  empire  is 
not  in  the  church,**  says  he,  '*  but  the  church  is  in  the 
empire ;  and  there  is  nobody  above  the  emperor,  unless 
it  be  God  himself,  who  has  made  him  emperor.'" 

But  not  only  did  the  clergy  look  up  to  the  emperor 
as  supreme  judge,  but,  further,  the  bishop  of  Rome 
considered  it  as  a  distinction  highly  honourable  to  him, 
to  be  judged  only  by  the  emperor  himself.  This  is 
what  is  established  by  the  letter  of  the  council  of  Rome 
to  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Valentinian,  A.D.  378. 
*'  This  holy  man  (Damasus),  in  having  recourse  to  you,** 
says  the  council,  "does  nothing  new;  he  follows  the 
example  of  the  fathers;  for  did  not  pope  Sylvester, 
when  accused  by  sacrilegious  persons,  follow  out  his 
cause  before  your  father  Constantino?*** 

Here  we  see  what  was  done  by  the  popedom  in  the 
West.     We  ask  any  man  of  upright  and  honest  mind, 

^  De  Vita  Constantini,  ir.  42. 
*  Cui  quidem  dispntationi,  principe  loco,  te  judicem  yolumus  residcre.    (Gesta 
coUat.  Cart.  Opt.  Milev.) 

•  Opt.  Milev.  iii.  3.  *  Sirmond  App.  78. 
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if  it  be  possible  to  see  in  it  what  the  Roman  catholics 
see  and  have  seen  there,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  power 
founded  on  a  more  complete  deception! 
Let  us  now  pass  to  the  East. 


THE  EAST. 

Shall  we  find  in  the  East  what  the  West  has  not 
presented?  Shall  we  find  the  popedom  better  estab- 
lished there? 

No ;  it  is  well  known  in  what  manner^  down  to  this 
hour,  the  East  meets  the  pretensions  of  the  popes. 
This  opposition  of  the  East  to  the  anti- Christian  domi- 
nation of  Rome  is  nothing  new;  it  dates  fi-om  the  very 
commencement  of  Christianity.  In  the  East,  the  op- 
position to  Rome  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
it  was  in  the  West.  Far  from  owning  the  popedom, 
the  bishops  of  the  East  would  not  permit  even  the 
bishops  of  the  West,  and  the  church  of  Rome  in  par- 
ticular, to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  their  churches. 
Let  us  prove  this  by  some  examples. 

I. — The  churches  of  Asia  and  the  churches  of  the 
West  had  different  customs  with  respect  to  the  day  to 
b5  observed  for  the  celebration  of  Easter.  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  happening  to  be  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  (A.D.  160)  for  other  ob- 
jects, spoke  of  these  customs  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
Amicetus;  and  not  only  did  Polycarp  not  desist  from 
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the  practice  which  he  had  received  from  the  apostle 
John,  but  Amicetus,  acknowledging  that  in  this  there 
was  nothing  that  should  disturb  the  evangelical  peace 
between  them,  wished  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  to  take  his 
place  in  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
in  his  own  church/  In  the  year  190,  Victor,  bishop 
of  Rome,  with  whom  Roman  intolerance  commences, 
allowed  his  wrath  at  the  opposition  of  the  East  to  get 
so  much  the  better  of  him,  that  he  excommunicated 
the  bishops  of  Asia.  He  had  no  idea  of  exercising  an 
act  of  jurisdiction,  and  simply  suspended  his  com- 
munion with  them,  as  every  bishop  was  authorized,  and 
even  obliged  to  do,  when  a  church  had  in  Ixis  opinion 
departed  from  the  truth.  But  what  followed?  Ire- 
nseus,  a  western  bishop,  sharply  reproved  Victor,' 
telling  him  that  thus  *'  to  rend  the  church  of  Christ 
was  to  eat  the  feast  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  un- 
righteousness. ^^  At  the  same  time,  no  regard  was  paid 
in  Asia  to  the  threats  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Peace 
was  afterwards  re-established,  and  the  Asiatic  churches, 
in  no  wise  allowing  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Roman  practice,  persisted  in  observing  their  own." 
This  affair,  which  so  clearly  manifests  the  independence 
of  the  East,  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  principal 
proofs  of  the  popedom.*  .  .  It  must  be  poorly  off*, 
indeed,  to  employ  arguments  that  demonstrate  precisely 
the  opposite  of  what  is  intended  to  be  proved. 

1  Euseb.  V.  24.  «  Ibid. 

•  Graviter  errarit  istePontifex  (Victor),  says  Du  Pin  himself  (page  547.) 

<  Magnin,  p.  45. 

/ 
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fessed  that  almost  all  the  ultramontanes  themselves 
have  acknowledged  that  this  Roman  addition  was  sus- 
picious, and  have  abandoned  it.  But  this  apocryphal 
phrase  supplies  an  argument  whose  force  any  one  may 
perceive.  What  Rome  has  wished  to  add  to  the  Coun- 
cil, is  a  proof  of  what  was  wanting.  Thus  then,  here 
too,  we  have  a  nullity  acknowledged  by  our  opponents 
themselves. 

IV. — The  affairs  of  Athanasius  supply  us  with  new 
examples  of  the  independence  of  the  East.  Julius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  not  having  wished  to  acknowledge  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops  of  the  East,  the  latter  having 
met  at  Antioch,  warmly  complained  of  this,  and  Julius 
having  represented  that  he  was  willing  to  pronounce, 
not  alone,  no  doubt,  but  in  communion  with  all,  the 
Eastern  bishops  opposed  this  pretension.  "  They  (the 
Western  bishops)  have  contemplated  (the  Eastern 
bishops  say)  the  introduction  of  a  new  law,^  to  wit^  that 
the  bishops  of  the  East  should  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  of  the  West.^'*  The  Eastern 
bishops  say  further:  "We  have  called  upon  them 
several  times  not  to  reverse  the  law,''  not  to  make  the 
tradition  of  the  church  of  no  effect,*  and  not  to  put  any 
wise'  above  the  most  holy  councils  and  bishops  of  the 
East,  those  of  the  West.  "*  "  They  endeavour,''  they  fiir- 

1  Noram  legem. 

2  Ep.  Syn.  Sardic.  (Philop.  habiti)  ad  Donat.  Labbei  S.S.  Concil.,  ii.  p.  Y04. 

8  No  subvertcrent  legem.  <  Ne  traditionem  ecclcsiro  friutrarcnt. 

6  Allqua  in  parte.  6  Ibid.  p.  705, 
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ther  say  of  the  Romans^  *'  to  introduce  an  innovation  ab- 
horrent to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  church,^  they  wish 
that  what  has  been  established  by  the  Eastern  bishops 
in  a  council  should  be  renewed  by  the  Western  bishops, 
and  in  like  manner,  that  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Western  bishops  should  be  solemnly  adopted  by  those 
of  the  East;'  but  it  is  according  to  their  very  great 
malice  that  they  act  thus/*'  One  cannot  place  confi- 
dence in  the  bishops  that  wrote  this  letter,  as  far  as 
relates  to  doctrine,  but  when  we  have  to  do  with  histo- 
rical £acts,  known  of  all,  such  as  that  of  the  practice 
which  had  to  that  time  prevailed  in  the  church,  even  a 
pagan  historian  might  be  admitted  as  a  witness.  The 
partisans  of  the  popedom  themselves  have  had  recourse 
to  such  references.*  How  much  more  ought  we  to  be- 
lieve a  testimony  signed  by  the  hands  of  seventy-three 
bishops. 

V. — We  have  already  noticed  that  it  was  to  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  that  the  primacy  of  the  East  was 
attributed.  Rome  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  could 
she  claim  for  herself  passages  as  significant  as  those 
which  we  find  relating  to  Jerusalem  in  the  most  illus- 
trious fathers.  St.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus  (to- 
wards the  year  370),  says  in  a  work  against  heresies: 
"  There  are  fifteen  bishops  of  the  circumcision,  and  that 
at  Jerusalem,  whose  authority  ought  to  be  followed  by 

1  Quam  borrct  Tctus  consuetudo  ecclesue.        '  Ab  Orientalibus  Polvcretur. 
'  Ep.  Syn.  Sardic.  (Pbilop.  habiti)  ad  Donat.  Labbci  S.S.  Concil.,  ii.  p.  708. 

*  I^a  Papaul^,  p.  33. 
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ALL  THE  world/ '^  At  another  place  Epiphaxdus  says: 
''  James  first  occupied  the  episcopal  seat  (at  Jenisalem), 
the  Lord  homing  first  given  wer  to  him  his  throne  vpon 
the  earth.^'*  Although  Kome  with  such  passa^s  could 
not  enslave  the  church,  her  pretensions  (were  it  Some 
instead  of  Jerusalem  that  we  have  to  do  with  here) 
would  be  a  little  more  solid  than  they  are  at  this 
moment,' 

VI. — The  bishop  of  Byzantium  had  for  a  long  while 
maintained  but  a  very  inferior  part,  being  even  subor- 
dinate to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea.  But  Byzan- 
tium having,  under  Constantino,  become  the  seat  of 
empire,  the  same  reason  that  had  raised  Rome  soon 
raised  Constantinople,  and  the  second  oecumenical 
council,  which  was  held  there  in  361,  declared  that 
"  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  should  have  the  rank  of 
honour,*  next  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  because  it  is  the 
new  Eome.^'^  Thus  it  is  not  a  supremacy  or  a  juris- 
diction that  is  attributed  to  Rome,  but  a  ^mple  rank 
of  honour  J  and  that  distinction,  according  to  the  coun- 
cil, does  not  arise  from  any  spiritual  advantages,  but 
from  its  being  the  capital  of  the  empire.  So  well  aware 
were  the  bishops  of  Rome  of  what  this  canon  signified, 
that  they  did  not  at  first  choose  to  receive  it.  At  the 
same  time,  this  second  oecumenical  council  showed  its 

1  n«vr«  Ktf^^Mf. — ^Hieres.  Ixx.  10. 

^  Of fl'iVravfti  Kv^t0$  tm  S^mv  avT0v  iv't  rng  yns  v'^iJny.— Hscres.  Ixxviii.  7* 

s  Soe  further,  Fhotiua  Codex,  275,  CIirysoBtom  Horn,  in  Act.  15,  ix. 

*  T«  «•{ iyjS«r«  rnf  T</*ni»  5  Con.  3. 
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complete  independence  of  the  West  by  regulating,  with- 
ent  its  participation,  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
East,  and  by  openly  pronouncing  in  fiivour  of  the  Mele- 
tians,  whom  Rome  rejected,  recognised  Meletius  as 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  not  Paulinus,  with  whom  Rome 
was  in  communion,  even  named  Meletius  its  president, 
and  when  he  died,  appointed  Flavian  to  be  his  succes- 
sor at  Antioch  without  troubling  itself  about  Paulinus, 
the  bishop  recognised  by  Rome/  Assuredly  here  we 
have  tlie  second  universal  council  of  the  Christian 
cburcli  showing  little  respect  indeed  for  the  decisions 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

VII. — ^By  and  bye  we  have  a  new  example  of  the 
independence  of  the  East.  Maximus  having  been  de- 
posed from  his  episcopal  dignity  at  Constantinople,  on 
account  of  his  being  imbued  with  the  Apolinarian 
heresy,  and  Nectarius  having  been  established  bishop,* 
the  bishops  of  Italy  took  up  the  defence  of  Maximus, 
and  invited  the  bishops  of  the  East  to  repair  to  Rome 
to  examine  the  matter.  But  the  latter  refused,  and 
replied  as  follows:  *'  As  for  the  administration  of  each 
church,  you  know  that  there  is  an  old  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  a  decision  of  the  holy  fathers  of  Nice,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bishops  of  the  provinces,  acting  in  concert 
with  their  neighbours,  ordain  the  ministers  for  the  good 
of  the  churches.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  general 
council  we  have  constituted  bishop  of  the  church  of 

1  Theodor.  iv.  35.  «  Theodor.  Hist.  eccl.  v.  8. 
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Constantinople^  Nectarius,  a  most  venerable  and  holy 
man,  with  the  consent  of  all,  in  presence  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  and  by  the  snflOrage  of  the  whole  clergy 
and  of  the  whole  city.  In  the  ancient  church  and 
apostolical  city  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  the  bishops  of 
the  diocese  of  the  East  have  established  Flavian,  the 
whole  church  giving  their  suffrage.  And  as  for  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  the  other 
churches,  we  give  you  to  know  that  it  has  for  its  bishop 
the  most  venerable  and  the  most  holy  Cyril :  let  faith 
and  love  be  confirmed  in  us,  and  then  we  shall  no  longer 
say,  as  we  have  been  forbidden  by  the  apostles:  *  I  am 
of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  seeing  that 
we  are  all  of  Christ.'  '^^  Thus  do  the  bishops  of  the 
East  inform  the  bishops  of  the  West,  while  convened 
at  Rome  by  Damasus,  that  they  take  Nectarius  for 
bishop  of  Constantinople  instead  of  Maximus,  who  was 
acknowledged  as  such  by  Rome;  that  Flavian  was 
placed  at  Antioch  in  the  room  of  Paulinus,  with  whom 
Rome  communicated;  and  they  add,  not  without  in- 
tention, that  it  is  Jerusalem  that  is  the  mother  of  all 
THE  CHURCHES.  Here  further,  we  have  a  strange  sub- 
ordination! No  doubt,  the  West,  which  took  little 
interest  in  the  speculative  questions  by  which  the  East 
was  distracted,  subsisted  in  the  universal  church  as  a 
kind  of  imposing  mass,  which,  when  a  decision  had  to 
be  formed,  in  ranging  itself  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
parties,  threw  a  very  heavy  weight  into  the  balance. 

— ^-^^^— ^-^^ arm    _  m     _    _  _  . _  -  —   ■■  .  x^^^^m— ^^^^ 

1  Theodor.  Hist.  cccl.  cap.  0. 
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But  in  such  cases^  nothing  more  was  thought  of  than 
merely  an  influence,  without  jurisdiction,  without 
authority.  One  sees  how,  when  people  had  to  do 
with  the  decisions  of  Rome,  the  East  contrived  to 
resist,  and  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  what  Rome 
had  decreed. 

VIII. — After  the  universal  councils  of  Nice  and 
Constantinople,  the  greatest  authority  to  be  found  in 
those  ages  is  the  universal  council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
second  of  those  councils  had  given  to  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  no 
more  than  a  privilege  of  honour.  That  of  Chalcedon 
went  farther.     It  says  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon: 

*'*  We  have  decreed  these  things  touching  the  privi- 
leges of  the  most  holy  church  of  Constantinople,  the 
new  Rome.  In  fact  the  fathers  have  justly  attributed 
privileges  to  old  Rome  because  that  city  had  the  empire. 
But,  influenced  by  the  same  consideration,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  bishops,  friends  of  God,  have  attributed  the 
same  privileges^  to  the  most  holy  see  of  new  Rome, 
judging,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  city  which  is  hon- 
om*ed  both  by  the  empire  and  the  senate,  and  which 
enjoys  equal  privileges  with  Rome,  an  older  queen, 
ouffht  to  be  elevated  like  her'  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
being  the  next  after  her.''^ 

The  council  then  establishes  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 


•  Bevcridge,  Synodikon  I.  iii.  and  Ilardouin  Coiicil.  II.  026. 
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nople  patriarch  over  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Thrace. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  necessity  that  one  see 
in  the  church  should  be  No.  1,  and  another  see  No.  2, 
but  this  order  apart,  Constantinople  is  declared  by  the 
council  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  Rome,  to  be  as 
SHE  WAS ! . . .  Nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  dreaded  lest  Constantinople  should  be- 
come more  important  than  even  Rome,  and  that  the 
bishop  of  that  new  capital  might  one  day  claim  the  first 
rank.  Accordingly,  he  had  enjoined  his  legates  vigor- 
ously to  resist  the  bishops  who  wished  to  raise  them- 
selves, alleging  as  their  ground  for  doing  so  the  im- 
portance of  their  residencies.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Roman  legates  combatted  the  twenty-eighth  canon,  in 
vain  did  the  bishop  of  Rome  irfterwards  reclaim  against 
it.  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  472,  ex- 
ercised the  rights  that  the  council  had  given  him,  and 
the  emperor  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  laws,*  says  that 
^^  the  church  of  Constantinople  is  the  head  of  all  the 
other  churches.'*  The  ecclesiastical  power  followed 
the  same  progressive  course  at  Constantinople  that  it 
had  done  at  Rome,  and  this  was  very  natural. 


We  shall  not  proceed  any  farther.  What  we  have 
said  will  suffice  to  make  the  complete  independence  of 
the  East  in  the  first  ages  evident.      The  separation 


1  L.  25.  C.  de  S.  S.  Eccles. 
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always  became  mder  and  wider.     We  know  from  what 
time  the  church  of  the  East  has  broken  even  those  ties 
of  Christian  brotherhood  which,  during  the  first  ages, 
united  her  to  the  Latin  church.     From  the  moment 
that  the  popedom  was  decidedly  formed  at  Rome,  the 
East  could  no  longer  act  in  concert  with  the  West: 
that  institution  necessarily  brought  about  the  separa- 
tion.    The  cause  of  the  schism  then  is  Rome.     The 
East  had  no  idea  of  receiving  a  master  altogether  new, 
and  of  whom  it  had  never  known  anything.     It  never 
ceased  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  with  it  that  the 
universal  church  originated,  and  that  it  was  from  Jeru- 
salem and  Antioch  that  Rome  itself  had  received  the 
faith.     Down  to  our  own  days  it  still  calls  itself  em- 
phatically catholic  and  orthodox;  and  when,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  missionary  Wolff  in  his  voyages,  one  of 
those  eastern  Christians  whom  Rome  has  re-attached 
to  herself  by  means  of  numerous  concessions  is  asked, 
"  Are  you  a  catholic?''     ^'No,''  is  the  immediate  re- 
ply, ^'1  am  papistian,  (papist)!'" 

In  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  the  cause  of 
Rome  is  lost  in  every  case  in  which  a  sincere  and  up- 
right spirit  is  brought  to  the  study  of  antiquity. 

The  partisans  of  the  popedom  seem  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  explaining  the  existence  of  that  power,  un- 
less one  admits  that  it  proceeds  from  a  higher  source 
than  man.  Nor  can  I  but  say  that,  like  them,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  fact  of  the  popedom  there  is  an  inter- 

1  The  Rev.  J.  Woirs  Journal,  London,  1830.  p.  22r>. 
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vention  more  tlian  human.  I  think  that  the  popedom 
is  clearly  foretold  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  a  work  of 
the  spirit  of  darkness;^  and  I  farther  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  off  when,  as  St.  Paul  says,*  *'  The  Lord 
will  destroy  it  with  the  breath  of  his  Vfumth/^ 


I  conclude  with  recalling  what  I  said  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  the  field  of  Catholicism,  which  I  have 
accepted  for  the  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the  pope- 
dom, is  not  that  which  I  plead  for  as  my  own.  The 
same  distance  that  separates  the  popedom  from  episco- 
pal Catholicism,  separates  also  episcopal  Catholicism 
itself  from  evangelical  Christianity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  there  cannot  be  in 
the  last  system  ministers  called  bishops,  and  exercis- 
ing certain  special  functions:  what  I  reject  is  dogmati- 
cal episcopacy,  not  constitutional  episcopacy;  what  1 
combat  is  the  idea  that  in  order  to  a  man's  being  a 
member  of  Christ's  body,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to 
be  united  to  the  Saviour  by  a  real  and  living  faith; 
what  I  point  to  as  a  heresy,  is  the  strange  opinion  that 
in  order  to  belong  to  Christ,  one  must  be  connected 
with  an  external  organisation  which  goes  back,  or  rather 
which  pretends  to  go  back  to  the  apostles.  But,  pres- 
byterian  though  I  be  myself,  I  know  how  to  respect  a 
moderate  episcopacy. 

1  Apocal.  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  Daniel  vii.  20—26;  2  Theswil.  ii.  1—12. 

s  2  Thessal.  ii.  8. 
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The  evangelical  system  is  the  pre-eminence  of  spirit 
above  form;  the  catholic  system  is  the  pre-eminence 
of  form  above  spirit.  According  to  the  former,  it  is  in 
the  connection  of  a  soul  with  Christ  that  that  soul's 
connection  with  the  church  is  involved;  according  to 
the  latter,  it  is  in  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  the 
church  that  there  is  involved  that  which  it  bears  with 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  same  difference  presents  itself  when  we  have  to 
do  with  God's  ministers.  According  to  the  evangelical 
system  it  is  grace,  spiritual  capacity,  that  legitimates 
the  charge  of  the  ministry,  and  that  procures  it;  where- 
as, according  to  the  catholic  system,  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary the  charge,  the  ordination  to  the  holy  ministry, 
that  communicates  grace — spiritual  capacity. 

Further,  it  is  the  same,  if  wc  have  to  do  with  the 
commencement  of  the  church,  according  either  to  the 
popedom  or  Catholicism,  the  external  church  comes 
first.  Christ  first  of  all  founds  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
organisation  which  ought  then,  in  virtue  of  certain 
privileges,  to  act  upon  the  internal,  on  the  spiritual. 
According  to  evangelical  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
the  internal  Church  comes  first;  Christ  by  his  spirit 
first  of  all  saves,  converts  souls,  and  these  converted 
souls  unite  themselves  into  a  community,  forming  the 
external  and  visible  church. 

Spiritual  life  is  the  real  tie  of  the  members  of  the 
Christian  community,  according  to  the  evangelical  sys- 
tem; adhesion  to  the  hierarchical  unity  represented  by 
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the  episcopacy,  forms  this  tie  according  to  the  popish 
and  catholic  doctors. 

Religious  equality  subsists  in  the  evangelical  system 
notwithstanding  the  aristocracy  of  its  oiffice-bearers,  for 
the  charges  with  which  they  are  invested  are  less  a 
dignity  than  a  service,  and  their  authority  proceeds  not 
from  their  persons  but  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
action  of  the  Spirit.  But  in  the  catholic  as  well  as  ia 
the  papal  system,  religious  equality  disappears,  the 
authority  of  the  office  takes  the  place  of  the  authority 
of  the  Word,  the  bishop  becomes  the  exclusive  channel 
of  the  divine  favours,  and  thus  stands  as  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  the  Christian  people. 

This  will  suffice  to  show  the  difference  between  my 
point  of  view  and  that  of  Catholicism.  To  say  the 
truth,  Catholicism  is  in  its  principles  further  removed 
from  evangelical  Christianity  than  it  is  from  the  papal 
system  itself.  After  having  combatted  the  popedom 
on  the  catholic  domain,  I  might  attack  it  on  the  evan- 
gelical, but  I  will  not  do  so:  truly  it  were  too  easy,  and 
I  content  myself  with  having  demonstrated  the  false- 
hood of  the  pretensions  of  popery  without  even  quitting 
the  arena  which  the  adversaries  have  adopted. 

It  is  this  falsehood  which  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
while  perusing  Mr.  Rankers  beautiful  work.  Never 
ought  we  to  forget  that  tlie  power  whose  history  he 
writes,  is  a  usurping  power  which  has  sought  to  trample 
on  the  crown  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  load  with  chains 
the  people  whom  the  Saviour  came  to  set  free. 
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This  History  of  the  Popes  is  sure  to  be  read  with 
continual  interest;  something  new  will  be  learned  at 
every  page ;  one  will  always  more  and  more  admire  the 
felicity  with  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  combine 
the  most  profound  researches  with  a  narrative  brought 
out  in  the  strongest  relief;  only,  in  reading  it,  let  the 
vgMTOif  yp6viog,  the  primitive  and  hereditary  lie  of  the 
popedom,  never  be  forgotten. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  vast  power  of  Borne  in  ancient  times,  and  daring  the  mid« 
die  ages,  is  uniyereally  known ;  and  in  more  recent  times,  too, 
she  has  long  exercised  a  renovated  influence  over  the  world. 
After  the  desertion  she  experienced  in  the  former  half  of  the 
sixteenth  centorj,  she  contrived  once  more  to  become  the  centre 
of  £uth  and  opinion  to  the  Bomish  nations  of  southern  Europe,' 
and  made  bold,  and  not  seldom  successful  attempts,  to  briug 
the  rest,  a  second  time,  .under  her  dominion.  Of  this  period  of 
renovated  vigour,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  of  lier  rejuvenes- 
cence and  internal  development,  of  her  advance  and  decline,  I 
now  propose  to  give  at  least  an  outline. 

It  is  an  undertaking  which,  however  defective  it  may  prove, 
could  never  have  been  attempted,  had  I  not  found  opportunities 
of  availing  myself  of  some  means  of  assistance  hitherto  un- 
known. These  and  their  sources  I  am  bound  first  of  all  gene- 
rally to  indicate. 

I  have  already  elsewhere*  mentioned  what  may  be  found  in 
our  Berlin  manuscripts. 

1  That  is,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  all  thrco  retaining,  to  this  day,  in  their  lan- 
guages and  institations,  strong  traces  of  their  ancient  incorporation  with  Rome.  Tr. 

>  In  the  Preface  to  the  "  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires  in  the  sixteenth  and 
serenteenth  Centuries."    Tr. 

I.  A 
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But,  next  in  order,  tliere  is  no  doabt  that  Vienna  is  much 
richer  in  treasures  of  this  description. 

In  addition  to  its  essentially  German  basis,  Vienna  has  ako 
a  European  element;  in  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  manners  and  languages  the  most  yarious  come  into  con- 
tact, and  Italy  in  particular,  in  full  life,  presents  itself  there. 
The  literary  collections  too  have  a  comprehensive  character. 
This  directly  flows  from  the  political  and  geographical  position  of 
the  state ;  its  ancient  connection  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  its  near  neighbourhood  and  ecclesiastical  relations 
with  Rome.  There  people  have  ever  liked  to  bring  from  abroad, 
to  hold,  to  possess.  Accordingly,  the  original  and  native  col- 
lections of  the  Imperial  Royal  Library  are  in  themselves  of 
great  value.  To  these,  some  foreign  acquisitions  have  of  late 
been  added.  From  Modena  a  number  of  volumes,  similar  to 
our  Informazioni,^  have  been  purchased  from  the  house  of 
Rangone,  and  from  Venice,  the  inappreciable  manuscripts  of 
the  Doge  Mark  Foscarini ;  among  these,  there  are  the  owner's 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  literary  work,  Italian  Chro- 
nicles, no  farther  trace  of  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found;  and 
from  the  efibcts  left  by  Prince  Eugene,  there  has  been  received 
a  rich  collection  of  historical  and  political  manuscripts,  which 
that  prince,  who  also  held  a  high  rank  as  a  statesman,  had 
amassed  without  any  such  precise  object.  When  we  think  of  the 
insufficiency  of  most  printed  works  on  modem  history,  it  is  im- 
possible to  look  through  the  catalogue  without  feelings  of  satis- 
faction and  hope — so  much  knowledge  not  yet  brought  out,  such 
a  future  harvest  of  studies!  And  yet,  a  few  steps  farther, 
Vienna  offers  still  more  important  aids.  The  Imperial  Archives 

1  A  name  given  to  a  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  extend- 
ing to  forty-six  folio  volumes,  and  entituled  Informazioni  Politiche.  It  is  oompoBed 
of  reports,  particularly  of  Venetian  Ambassadors,  instructions,  and  memoranda  for 
high  functionaries  entering  on  office,  narratives  of  conclaves,  letters,  speeches,  reflec- 
tions, and  notices.     See  Preface  to  the  "  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires.*'     Tb. 
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contain,  as  may  at  once  be  supposed,  the  weightiest  and  most 
authentic  memorials  for  German  and  general  history,  but  parti- 
cularly for  that  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  of  the  Venetian  Ar- 
chives, by  far  the  greater  part,  after  many  removals  from  place 
to  place,  have  found  their  way  back  to  Venice;  yet  a  not  unim- 
portant mass  of  Venetian  papers  is  still  to  be  found  in  Vienna; 
despatches,  original,  or  copies,  extracts  therefrom,  made  for  the 
use  of  the  state,  and  called  Bubricaries;  relations  of  events  not 
unfirequently  in  the  only  copies  extant,  and  of  great  value;  offi- 
cial registers  of  public  boards  and  offices,  chronicles  and  journals. 
The  notices  to  be  found  in  this  volume  with  respect  to  Gregory 
XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  have  been  drawn  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  Vienna  Archives.  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  unre- 
served liberality  with  which  I  was  allowed  access  to  them. 

In  general,  I  should  here,  indeed,  particularize  the  manifold 
aids  and  encouragements  I  have  received  in  my  design  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Still  I  entertain  some  hesitation,  whether 
justly  I  know  not.  Too  many  names  would  require  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  among  these  some  of  great  eminence.  My  gratitude 
miglit  look  almost  vain-glorious,  and  give  to  a  work  which  has 
every  reason  to  make  a  modest  entrance  into  the  world,  a  show 
of  splendour  which  it  might  never  realize. 

Next  to  Vienna,  ray  attention  was  mainly  directed  to  Venice 
and  to  Rome. 

The  great  families  in  Venice  were  almost  universally  accus- 
tomed at  one  time,  besides  a  library,  to  have  also  a  cabinet  of 
manuscripts  adjoining  it.  From  the  nature  of  things,  these 
bore  mainly  on  the  affairs  of  the  republic;  they  showed  what 
part  had  been  taken  by  the  family  in  public  proceedings ;  and 
they  were  preserved  as  memorials  of  the  family,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  its  younger  members.  Some  of  these  private  col- 
lections are  still  extant,  and  more  than  one  of  them  were  opened 
to  me.     By  far  the  gi-cater  number  have  gone  to  ruin  in  the 
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havoc  of  the  year  1797,  and  smce.  That  more  of  them  hsLre 
been  preserred  than  one  would  suppose,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  librarians  of  St.  Mark,  who  in  the  common  wreck  endea- 
voured to  save  as  much  as  the  resources  of  their  institution 
would  allow.  That  library  in  fact  preserves  a  considerable  store 
of  manuscripts,  which  for  the  internal  history  of  the  city  and 
state  are  of  indispensable  importance,  and  of  some  value  as  re- 
spects the  state  of  things  in  Europe.  Only  we  must  not  expect 
too  much.  It  is  apparently  a  new  possession ;  casually  accu- 
mulated from  private  collections;  wanting  in  completeness,  and 
without  any  precise  plan.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
treasures  of  the  staters  Archives,  especially  as  these  are  now 
arranged.  On  the  occasion  of  an  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  in 
the  year  1618,*  I  have  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  Venetian 
Archives,  and  will  not  go  over  the  same  ground.  For  my  Bom- 
ish  object,  it  behoved  me  above  all  things  to  have  laid  before  me 
the  reports  of  ambassadors  on  their  return  from  Bome.  Yet  it 
was  most  desirable,  that  for  this  too  I  might  be  able  to  make  use 
of  other  collections;  we  can  nowhere  avoid  meeting  with  breaks, 
and  these  Archives,  after  so  many  removals,  could  not  fail  to 
have  suffered  many  losses.  By  going  to  different  places,  I  col- 
lected eight  and  forty  reports  upon  Home,  the  oldest  dating 
from  1500;  nineteen  for  the  sixteenth,  and  one  and  twenty  for 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  series  almost  complete,  and  broken 
only  here  and  there, — only  eight,  it  is  true,  for  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  these  are  highly  instructive  and  welcome.  In  the 
case  of  by  far  the  greater  number,  I  saw  and  made  use  of  the 
originals.  They  comprised  a  vast  amount  of  notices,  highly 
worthy  of  being  known,  proceeding  from  direct  evidence,  and 
that  had  passed  away  with  the  lives  of  contemporaries;  and  it 


1  The  Abbe  Saint-Real  has  giren  an  account  of  this  conspiracy  in  Frendi,  ^hlcb 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  ^scinating  works  in  any  language.    Tb. 
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was  these  that  first  gave  me  the  pros|>ect  of  a  continuous  nariu- 
tive,  and  encouraged  me  to  attempt  it. 

For  the  means  of  verifying  and  extending  these  it  is  clear 
that  I  could  look  only  to  Home. 

But  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  foreigner,  holding  another 
£uth,  would  be  permitted  there  to  range  at  will  through  the 
public  collections,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  secrets  of  the 
popedom!  This  were  perhaps  not  so  unseemly  as  it  appears,  for 
no  research  can  bring  to  light  any  thing  worse  than  what  un- 
founded conjecture  takes  up  and  the  world  once  holds  for  true. 
Yet  I  cannot  boast  that  it  was  so.  I  was  enabled  to  take  note 
of  the  treasures  in  the  Vatican,  and  to  avail  myself  of  a  number 
of  volumes  for  my  design;  nevertheless  the  freedom  I  could 
have  desired,  was  nowise  secured  to  me.  Fortunately,  however, 
I  had  access  to  other  collections,  and  from  these  I  could  obtain 
information  which,  if  not  complete,  was  at  least  adequate  and 
authentic.  At  those  times  when  the  aristocracy  was  in  its 
bloom — that  is,  chiefly  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^through  all 
Europe  the  families  of  distinction  which  conducted  public  affairs, 
kept  in  their  possession  likewise  a  part  of  the  public  documents. 
Nowhere  was  this  so  much  the  case  as  in  Rome.  Those  Nephews 
who  happened  to  be  in  power,  and  who  at  all  times  possessed 
the  utmost  plenitude  of  authority,  regularly  bequeathed  to  the 
princely  houses  which  they  foimded,  as  a  perpetual  possession, 
a  good  share  of  the  state  papers  collected  by  them  during  their 
administration.  It  formed  part  of  the  family  provision.  In  the 
palaces  they  built,  there  were  always  some  large  rooms,  com- 
monly in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  destined  for  books  and 
manuscripts,  which  would  then  be  duly  filled  by  each  gcnci'a- 
tion  as  had  been  done  by  its  pi'edecessors.  The  private  collec- 
tions are  here  in  a  certain  respect  public  too,  and  the  state 
archives  are  dispersed,  without  any  one  taking  offence  at  it,  in 
the  houses  of  families  of  distinction  who  have  administered  public 
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affairs.  Almost  just  as  the  overplus  of  governmental  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  papal  families;  as  the  Vatican  gallery, 
although  distinguished  by  its  choice  collection  of  master  pieces, 
cannot  compete  in  compass  and  historical  importance  with  some 
private  ones,  such  as  the  Borghese  or  Doria  galleries,  so  does 
it  happen  that  the  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Barberini,  Ghigi, 
Altieri,  Albani,  and  Gorsini  palaces,  are  of  inestimable  value  tot 
the  history  of  the  Boman  popes,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The 
Archives  of  State,  an  establislmient  of  comparatively  recent 
standing,  is  peculiarly  important  from  its  collection  of  documents 
relative  to  the  middle  ages:  part  of  the  history  of  that 
period  must  wait  here  for  persons  to  investigate  it;  yet,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  must  believe  that  it  will  throw  little 
light  on  later  centuries.  It  loses  all  its  importance,  if  I 
have  not  been  purposely  deceived,  before  the  splendid  treasures 
contained  in  private  collections.  Each  of  these,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent, embraces  that  epoch  chiefly  in  which  the  pope  of  the  family 
reigned;  but  as  the  Nephews,  even  after  that,  assumed  an  im- 
portant position,  as  each  possessor  of  a  collection  was  studious 
to  extend  and  complete  it  when  once  begim,  and  found  sufficient 
opportunities  of  doing  so  in  Bome,  where  a  literary  commerce 
in  manuscripts  had  been  formed,  there  is  none  which  does  not 
gratify  us  with  elucidations  of  other  periods,  both  later  and 
earlier.  The  richest  of  them  all,  in  consequence  of  some  most 
productive  inheritances  in  this  as  well  as  other  articles,  is  the 
Barberiniana-  the  Gorsiniaua  has  fi*om  the  first  been  compiled 
with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  care.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  avail  myself,  and  that  too  in 
some  instances  with  unlimited  freedom,  of  all  these  collections, 
together  with  some  others  of  minor  importance.  There  was 
thus  presented  to  me  an  unlooked-for  prize  of  authentic  and 
pertinent  materials.     The  coiTespondences  of  the  ^Nunciaturas, 

1  Tliat  is,  of  the  office  of  the  Nuncios.    Tr. 
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with  the  instructions  that  were  given  and  the  reports  that  were 
brought  back;  copious  biographies  of  several  popes,  written  with 
the  less  restraint  from  their  not  having  been  destined  for  the 
public;  biographies  of  distinguished  cardinals;  official  and  private 
journals;  investigations  into  particular  transactions  and  circum- 
stances; opinions  and  recommendations;  reports  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces,  their  commerce  and  industry; 
statistical  tables;  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements:  by 
hr  the  greater  part  of  which  were  as  yet  unknown,  and  com- 
posed by  persons  possessing  a  living  knowledge  of  their  subjects, 
and  of  a  credibility  which,  it  is  true,  by  no  means  excludes  ex- 
amination and  sifting  criticism,  but  only  as  one  would  question 
the  communications  of  well-informed  contemporaries.  The 
oldest  of  these  writings  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  relates  to 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Porcari  against  Nicolas  V.;^  only  a  few 
others  feU  in  my  way  for  the  fifteenth  century;  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  they  became,  at  every  step,  more 
and  more  comprehensive  and  numerous ;  they  follow  the  whole 
course  of  the  seventeenth,  in  which  so  little  is  known  on  good 
evidence  about  Rome,  with  pieces  of  information  which  are  on 
that  account  doubly  desirable.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fall  off  both  in  number  and 
inherent  value.  By  that  time,  however,  both  state  and  court 
bad  lost  not  a  little  of  their  influence  and  importance.  At  the 
end  of  the  Work  I  shall  examine  minutely  these  Roman  MSS., 
as  1  have  already  done  the  Venetian,  and  supplement  what- 
ever I  may  discover  in  them  worthy  of  notice  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  touch  upon  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

Then  for  these  there  comes  an  indispensable  limitation,  on 
account  of  the  already  unusual  mass  of  materials,  presented  in 
so  many  unprinted  and  printed  documents. 

)  Aboat  the  middle  of  tho  fifteenth  centurv.     Til 
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An  Italian  or  a  Roman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  handle  the 
subject  very  diflferently.  In  consequence  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  him  by  personal  veneration,  or  possibly,  as  matters 
now  stand,  by  personal  hatred,  he  would  give  his  work  a  pecu- 
liar, and,  I  doubt  not,  a  more  brilliant  colouring:  he  would  on 
many  points  too,  be  more  copious,  more  ecclesiastical,  more 
local.  In  this,  a  Protestant  and  a  North  Grerman  can  never  vie 
with  him.  He,  again,  keeps  himself  much  more  indifferent  to- 
wards the  papal  government:  he  must  at  once  avoid  a  wannth 
of  representation,  such  as  arises  from  prepossessions  or  preju- 
dices, and  would  produce  a  certain  impression  in  Europe.  For 
any  such  ecclesiastical  or  canonical  detail,  from  first  to  last  we 
have  no  true  sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  position  we 
occupy,  there  are  presented  other,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  purer 
historical  points  of  view.^  For  what  remains  at  the  present 
day  to  give  importance  to  the  history  of  the  papal  power!  It 
is  no  longer  its  peculiar  position  as  regards  us,  for  that  exercises 
no  further  actual  influence,  nor  produces  apprehensions  of  any 
kind:  the  times  in  which  we  had  any  thing  to  fear,  have 
passed  away:  we  feel  ourselves  all  too  well  secured.  It  can  be 
nothing  but  its  secular  developments  and  influence.  Yet  the 
papal  power  has  not  been  so  unchangeable  as  people  suppose. 
If  we  look  beyond  those  fundamental  principles  which  enter  into 
the  very  essence  of  its  being,  and  which  it  could  not  submit  to 
lose  without  compromising  its  existence,  it  is  in  other  respects 
always  affected,  even  in  its  internal  constitution,  the  same  as  any 
other,  by  those  destinies  which  have  befallen  mankind  in 
Europe.  As  the  universe  revolves,  as  one  or  other  nation  takes 
the  ascendant,  as  ordinary  life  moves  on,  real  metamorphoses 


I  Which  it  has  now  been  found  Impossible  to  alter  in  consequence  of  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  first  publication  of  this  book.  Generally  speaking, 
the  author  in  reviewing  this  Tolume  has  found  admission  for  but  a  few  additions  and 
alterations,  not  affecting  essentials.    (Note  to  the  second  edition.) 
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enter  into  the  papal  government,  into  its  maxims,  its  struggles, 
its  pretensions;  and,  above  all,  its  influence  has  undergone  the 
greatest  changes.  If  a  man  cast  his  eye  over  the  catalogue  of 
so  many  names  all  sounding  much  alike,  throughout  that  long 
series  of  ages  from  Pius  I.  in  the  second  century,  to  Pius  VII. 
and  Pius  VIII.,  our  contemporaries  in  the  nineteenth,  he  may 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  uninterrupted  constancy.  But 
here  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  blinded  to  the  truth :  in 
point  of  fact,  the  popes  of  different  periods  differ  from  each  other 
not  much  otherwise  than  different  dynasties  in  a  kingdom.  For  us, 
who  stand  without,  the  contemplation  of  these  changes  is  at  once 
felt  to  be  of  the  utmost  interest.  We  behold  in  them  a  part  of 
history  in  general — of  the  aggregate  of  the  worWs  developments; 
not  only  in  periods  of  unquestioned  domination,  but  still  more 
perhaps  at  the  times  when  opposing  forces  mutually  re-act  on 
each  other,  such  as  those  to  be  comprised  in  the  present  work, 
that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  where  we 
see  the  popedom,  though  endangered  and  shaken,  yet  maintain 
and  fortify  itself,  nay  even  spread  out  afresh,  press  forward  for 
a  long  period,  but  at  last  again  receive  a  check,  and  suffer  a  re- 
peated decline ;  times  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Western  nations 
occupied  itself  pre-eminently  with  ecclesiastical  questions,  and 
when  that  power  which  was  deserted  and  attacked  by  some,  and 
adhered  to  and  defended  with  fresh  zeal  by  others,  necessarily 
assumed  a  high  general  importance.  To  seize  these  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  demanded  of  us  by  our  natural  position,  and 
this  I  will  now  attempt. 

J  This  preface  first  appeared,  we  believe,  about  eighteen  years  ago, since  which  tirao 
much  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  those  silent  and  obscure  changes  in  society  which  elude  the  notice,  and  are  left 
unrecorded  by  chroniclers  and  historians,  tending  to  make  these  concluding  obsenra- 
tions  far  from  consistent  with  the  real  character  and  influence  of  the  popedom.  It 
were  well,  indeed,  could  the  secular  developments  of  that  power  be  safely  regarded 
as  the  only  objects  of  legitimate  curiosity  in  studying  its  present  history.  But  that 
which  is  really  interesting  to  us,  and  which  makes  many  parts  of  Professor  Kanke's 

I.  B 
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In  conformity  therewith,  I  begin  bj  calling  to  mind  the  con- 
dition of  the  papal  power  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  course  of  events  of  which  it  was  the  result. 

work  no  leas  instructive  than  interesting,  is  what  may  bo  called  the  omnigenous, 
omnipresent,  and  sempiternal  activity  of  the  popedom,  as  a  spiritual  body,  opcni^ 
ing  on  state  policy,  on  public  opinion,  and  on  individual  belief,  for  the  aooomplislK 
ment  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  the  ulti- 
mate prospect  of  moulding  civil  government  and  legislation  into  conf(nrmity  with  Hs 
principles.  With  all  its  anxiety  to  shun  a  notoriety  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
it,  and  to  work  silently  though  surely,  the  popedom  is  obviously  i^Muimmg  a  mon 
or  less  formidablo  attitude  in  every  country  in  Christendom.     Tb. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

KPOOHB  or  THB  POPKDOlf .— CHRUTIAiaTT  IN  THB  R0ICA5  IMPUH- 

On  caBting  our  eyes  over  the  ancient  world  during  the  earlier 
ages  of  its  history,  we  perceive  it  the  abode  of  many  independ- 
ent nations.  These  occupied  the  countries  all  round  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  and  as  far  inwards  as  was  then  known.  Separated 
in  many  ways,  though  they  all  originally  bordered  closely  on 
each  other,  they  formed  so  many  absolutely  independent  states 
and  individual  jurisdictions.  And  this  independence  which  they 
enjoyed  was  not  political  only;  local  religions  had  everywhere 
grown  to  maturity;  the  notions  which  men  entertained  of  the 
Deity  and  of  divine  things  had  likewise  become  local;  national 
deities  of  the  most  various  attributes  took  possession  of  the 
world,  and  the  laws  observed  by  men,  as  believers  in  a  certain 
creed,  became  inseparably  combined  with  those  under  which  they 
lived  as  members  of  political  communities.  Nay,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  this  intimate  union  of  the  state  with  religion, 
this  twofold  freedom  from  a  foreign  yoke,  which  was  only  cir- 
cumscribed so  far  by  the  slight  obligations  of  descent  from  com- 
mon ancestors,  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  fashioning  of 
antiquity.  Confined  though  men  might  be  within  narrow  terri- 
torial limits,  yet  within  these,  full  scope  was  allowed  them  for 
the  free  action  of  a  youthful  and  untrammelled  existence. 

How  did  all  this  become  changed  with  the  advancing  power 
of  Rome !      All  those  autonomies*  wherewith  the  world  was 

^  Fj^m  aLr»Mfti«t,  one  who  lives  according  to  his  own  laws.    Tr. 
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filled,  we  behold,  one  after  another,  stoop  and  disappear;  how 
speedily  were  free  nations  swept  from  the  &ce  of  the  earth ! 

In  other  times,  states  have  been  convulsed  on  men  ceasing  to 
be  influenced  by  religious  belief,  but  here  the  subjugation  of 
states  was  to  involve  the  destruction  of  their  religions.  To  Borne, 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  superiority  in  point  of  politi- 
cal power,  these  all  flocked;  but  what  significance  could  they 
have  any  longer,  once  that  they  were  detached  from  their  native 
soil!  The  sacred  honours  paid  to  Isis  had  some  meaning  in 
Egypt ;  they  deified  the  powers  of  nature  in  that  part  of  the 
world ;  but  in  Borne,  such  religious  worship  became  altogether 
inept.  Thus  in  coming  into  mutual  contact,  the  various  mytho- 
logies necessarily  conflicted  with,  and  annihilated  each  other. 
There  was  no  conceivable  philosophy  capable  of  reconciling  their 
contradictions. 

Even  had  this  been  possible,  it  would  no  longer  have  satisfied 
the  worWs  wants. 

However  we  may  feel  for  the  downfEkll  of  so  many  free  states, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  new  life  sprang  direct  from  tlieir  ruins. 
If  freedom  fell,  so  also  did  the  restraints  of  narrow  nationalities. 
The  nations  were  overpowered;  they  were  one  and  all  attacked 
and  despoiled;  but  by  that  very  process  they  were  brought 
together  and  fused  into  one  mass.  As  the  territories  of  the 
empire  received  the  name  of  ^'the  world,^"*^  their  inhabitants  felt 
themselves  to  be  one  homogeneous  race.  It  was  then  that  man- 
kind began  to  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  their  common 
nature. 

At  this  precise  point  in  the  opening  out  of  the  world's  history, 
Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

How  unpretending  and  obscure  was  his  life;  his  occupation, 
the  healing  of  the  sick  and  conversing  about  God,  in  figures  and 
parables,  to  a  few  fishermen  who  did  not  always  understand  him; 
he  had  not  even  where  to  lay  his  head;  nevertheless,  even  in 
this  our  secular  point  of  view,  we  venture  to  say  that  never  was 
there  on  earth  any  thing  more  blameless  and  more  commanding, 
more  sublime,  more  holy,  than  his  walk  and  conversation,  his 
life  and  his  death.  Every  word  that  dropt  from  his  lips,  exhaled 

1  Erdkreis,  in  Latin  ori>is  terramm,  circuit  of  earth's  territoriei.    Tr. 
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the  breathings  of  divinity.  They  are  the  words,  as  Peter  ex- 
presses himself,  of  eternal  life.  Nothing  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind can  be  even  remotely  compared  with  them. 

If  the  national  systems  of  worship  had  ever  an  element  of 
true  religion  in  them,  that  element  had  become  thoroughly  ob- 
scured; they  had  ceased,  we  have  said,  any  longer  to  have  a 
meaning.  In  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  also  the  Son  of  God, 
there  appeared,  in  contradistinction  to  these,  the  eternal  general 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  of  man  to  God. 

Christ  was  bom  in  a  nation  separated,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  from  all  others,  by  a  ritual  code  peculiar  to  itself  and 
rigidly  severe,  yet  a  nation  which  had  done  immense  service^  by 
tenaciously  adhering  to  the  monotheism  which  it  had  known 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  never  allowing  itself  to  be  torn  from 
it.  It  considered  that  monotheism,  indeed,  to  be  a  national 
worsliip  only,  but  now  it  had  quite  another  significancy.  Christ 
explained  the  law  by  fulfilling  it;  the  Son  of  man  stood  forth, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  as  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath ;  he 
brought  out  the  eternal  meaning  from  the  forms  in  which  it  had 
been  embodied,  and  which  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
man's  narrow  understanding.  From  the  midst  of  a  people 
hitherto  separated  from  all  others  by  insurmountable  barriers  of 
opinion  and  manners,  there  then  arose,  in  all  the  force  of  truth, 
a  faith  which  presented  its  invitations  to  all  and  embraced  all. 
It  was  the  common  Gt)d  of  all  men  who  was  proclaimed — that 
God  who,  as  Paul  announced  to  the  Athenians,  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.  For  this  sublime  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fitting 
period  had  just  commenced ;  there  was  a  race  of  men  ready  to 
lay  hold  of  it.  "Like  a  sunbeam,"  says  Eusebius,  "it  shot 
over  the  whole  earth."*'  We  find  it  ere  long  reaching  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Ebro,  and  over  the  entire  empire  to  the 
Bhine  and  the  Danube.^ 

Yet,  harmless  and  blameless  as  it  might  be,  it  necessarily 
met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  existing  religions,  these 

1  The  original  runs :  "  had  the  immense  merit  of  tenaciously  adhering,  <tc.  I 
haye  rendered  it  as  above  because  the  Jews,  so  far  from  having  any  merit  in  what 
they  did,  owed  their  monotheism  to  special  divine  intervention,  and  had  showed 
again  and  again  the  most  perverse  inclination  to  exchange  it  for  idolatry.     Tit. 

•  Hiat  Eccl.  ii.  3. 
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having  become  closely  connected  with  the  existing  usages  and 
wants  of  life,  as  well  as  with  all  men'^s  respect  for  antiquity; 
and  having  now  undergone  a  change  which  made  them  harmo- 
nize with  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

The  political  spirit  of  the  ancient  religions  put  itself  forth 
once  more  in  a  new  form.  The  sum  of  all  those  autonomies 
which  once  filled  the  world — ^their  collective  meanings,  had  to  a 
certain  extent  become  one  individual  whole;  there  was  now,  too, 
but  one  government,  dependent  apparently  on  itself  alone,  and 
religion  owned  this  in  the  divine  worship  which  it  rendered  to 
the  emperor.  To  him  were  temples  erected;  offerings  were 
presented  to  him  on  altars;  people  swore  by  his  name,  and  held 
festivals  in  honour  of  him;  his  images  secured  the  privilege  of 
an  asylum  to  those  who  fled  to  them.  The  only  worship,  pro- 
bably, common  to  the  whole  empire  was  that  paid  to  the 
emperor.^  To  this  all  other  religions  acconmiodatedthemselyefl, 
and  in  return  it  gave  support  to  them  all. 

This  worship  of  the  emperor,  and  the  doctrine  taught  by 
Christ,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  local  religions,  had  a  certain 
mutual  resemblance,  but  at  the  same  time  they  presented  the 
greatest  contrast  imaginable. 

The  emperor  reduced  religion  to  the  most  secular  tie — con- 
fined to  the  earth  and  earthly  things:  to  him,  says  Gelsns,  let 
these  be.  surrendered;  whatever  a  man  has,  let  it  come  fiKHn 
him.  Christianity  placed  it  in  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  and  in 
heavenly  truth. 

The  emperor  united  politics  and  religion ;  Christianity  studi- 
ously separated  what  was  God's  from  what  was  Caasar's. 

The  offering  of  sacrifices  to  the  emperor  implied  the  most 
abject  servility.  Just  where,  in  the  earlier  constitution  of 
Rome,  there  was  full  independence,  that  is,  in  the  union  of  re- 
ligion with  the  state,  there  was  now  the  seal  of  subjection. 
When  believers  were  forbidden  by  Christianity  to  sacrifice  to 
the  emperor,  the  prohibition  involved  an  act  of  emancipation. 

The  worship  of  the  emperor  was  limited,  in  fine,  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  the  then  supposed  world;    Ohris- 

1  Eckhel  Doctrlna  nuinmorum  veterum.  (Eckhel's  Doctrine  of  Ancient  Coins.) 
P.  ii.  Yol.  yiii.  p.  456 ;  he  quotes  a  pusagein  Tertullian  (Apol.  c.  28),  from  whidi 
it  would  appear  that  the  worship  paid  to  the  emperor  was  for  a  time  the  most  ani- 
mated  of  them  aU. 
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tianitj  was  destined  to  comprehend  the  entire  globe  —  the 
whole  human  race.  The  new  religion  sought  to  awaken  in  the 
nations  maii^s  original  and  most  ancient  religious  impressions — 
if  such,  it  be  true,  preceded  all  idolatrj--or  at  least  con- 
Tictions  purely  formed,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  necessary 
relation  to  the  state;  and  these  it  opposed  to  that  political 
gOTemment  of  the  world  which,  not  content  with  things  secular, 
would  embrace  also  what  was  divine.  Thus  did  mankind  re- 
eeiye  a  spiritual  element  in  again  becoming  independent,  free, 
and  personally  inyincible.  It  was  as  if  the  soil  on  which  we 
tread,  had  acquired  a  fresh  and  new  capacity  for  life,  and  had 
become  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  new  productions. 

Here  was  the  opposition  of  the  earthly  to  the  spiritual,  of 
bondage  to  freedom,  of  gradual  decay  to  a  vigorous  rejuvenescence. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  long  struggle  that  fol* 
lowed  between  these  two  principles.  All  the  elements  of  life 
in  the  Boman  empire  were  drawn  into  the  movement,  were 
gradually  seized  and  penetrated  by  Christianity,  and  carried 
along  in  that  great  career  of  the  spirit.  "  The  errors  of  idol- 
atry,'' says  Chrysostom,  "went  out  of  themselves.'"**  Heathen- 
ism already  appeared  to  him  like  a  city  that  had  been  sacked 
and  plundered,  its  ramparts  thrown  down,  its  halls,  its  theatres, 
and  public  buildings  burned,  its  defenders  put  to  the  sword.  A 
few  grey-beards  and  a  few  children  only  were  to  be  seen  amid 
the  wreck. 

Soon  these  too  disappeared;  and  an  unexampled  revolution 
commenced. 

From  the  catacombs  came  forth  the  worsliip  paid  to  the 
martyrs.  On  the  spots  where  the  gods  of  Olympus  had  been 
prayed  to;  from  the  same  pillars  which  had  borne  up  their 
temples,  there  were  raised  shrines  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  had  scoffed  at  that  worship,  and  had  lost  their  lives 
for  doing  so.  The  religious  worship  which  had  had  its  beginning 
in  deserts  and  in  prisons,  pervaded  the  world.  People  won- 
dered at  times  that  a  secular  building  of  the  heathen,  the  basi- 
lika,  was  transformed  at  once  into  a  Christian  temple.  There 
this  in  it,  too,  that  was  very  remarkable.     The  Apsis  of 


*  Xayts  U(  ri)f  fMtKa^ioi  BaiuXat  kcu  Kara,  I«i/Aia»0V   xai  «•«««  'EX>.mct(>      CVsTX^Wr 
tiuni  0|>p.  etl.  Vnrh.  I'l.  540. 
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the  basilika  iucluded  an  Augusteum,'  and  the  statues  of  those 
Caesars  who  had  divine  honours  accorded  to  them.  Their  places 
were  taken,  as  we  see  in  so  many  basilikas  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  instead  of  those 
lords  of  the  earth  who  had  been  regarded  as  very  gods,  there 
appeared  the  Son  of  man,  the  Son  of  God.  The  local  deities 
withdrew  and  disappeared.  In  all  the  highways,  on  the 
steep  summits  of  hills,  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  valleys,  on  the 
roofis  of  houses,  and  in  the  mosaic  of  floors,  there  appeared 
the  cross.  The  triumph  was  decisive  and  complete.  As  there 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  labarum  with  the 
monogram  of  Christ  over  the  fallen  angel,  so  did  the  worship  and 
the  name  of  Christ  rise  triumphant  over  vanquished  heathenism.* 

Considered  in  this  light  also,  how  immense  the  importance  of 
the  Iloman  empire.  In  the  ages  that  beheld  its  rise,  it  broke 
down  the  independence  of  nations,  and  subjected  them  to  itself; 
it  annihilated  that  feeling  of  independence  which  they  possessed 
while  disjoined;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  later  periods  of  its 
history,  it  beheld  the  true  religion  burst  forth  in  its  bosom;  the 
purest  expression  of  a  common  consciousness  spreading  &r 
beyond  its  boundaries ;  the  consciousness  of  a  common  relation 
to  the  one  true  God.  May  we  venture  to  say,  that  by  this  de- 
velopment the  empire  made  its  ovm  existence  no  longer  neces- 
sary! The  human  race  now  at  last  knew  itself;  it  had  found 
the  centre  of  unity  in  religion.  To  this  religion,  moreover,  the 
Koman  empire  now  gave  its  external  fonn. 

The  office  of  priest  among  the  heathen  was  assigned  to  certain 
citizens  as  civil  oflSces  were;  among  the  Jews  one  tribe  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  spiritual  things,  but  it  was 
a  distinctive  feature  in  Christianity,  that  an  order  peculiar  to 
itself,  composed  of  members  who  made  it  their  free  choice,  who 
were  consecrated  by  imposition  of  hands,  and  removed  from 
all  secular  cares  and  employments,  had  to  devote  itself  to  "spi- 

1 1  take  this  notice  from  E.  Q.  Visoonti  on  the  Pius- Clementine  Muaeom,  riL 
p.  100.     (Ed.  1807.) 

s  It  had  lieen  well  tliat  Christian  worship  had  rather  been  continued  in  such 
places  as  the  catacombs,  than  that  by  external  association  with  heathen  worship  it 
should  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  idolatry,  and  facilitated  the  entrance  into  the 
church  of  multitudes  who,  but  for  the  gratification  of  idolatrous  propensities,  would 
ncyer  have  entered  it.  The  triumph  described  was  hurtful  in  its  external  signals 
too,  and  JittJc  calculated  to  promote  Christian  himiility     Tr. 
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ritoal  and  divine  affairs."  The  Church,  at  first,  put  forth  its 
moyements  in  republican  forms,  but  these  disappeared  more  and 
more  as  the  new  belief  gained  ground.  The  clergy  gradually 
took  up  quite  a  distinct  position  from  the  people. 

This,  I  conceiye,  did  not  take  place  without  a  certain  inher- 
ent necessity.'  In  the  advance  of  Christianity,  there  was  in- 
volved a  purification  of  religion  from  political  elements ;  and  with 
this  it  followed,  that  a  separate  spiritual  order  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct position  over  against  the  state,  together  with  a  constitu- 
tion peculiar  to  itself.  In  this  separation  of  the  church  from 
the  state,  consists  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  decided  real 
peculiarity  of  Christian  times.  Spiritual  and  secular  power  may 
come  into  close  mutual  contact,  and  maintain  the  most  intimate 
relationship;  they  can  perfectly  coincide  at  most  exceptionally, 
and  for  a  short  period.  Their  mutual  relations  and  reciprocal 
bearings  since  then,  form  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  all 
history. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  behoved  this  order  to  modify  its  con- 
stitution after  the  model  of  the  empire;  corresponding  to  the 
gradation  of  ranks  and  orders  in  the  civil  government,  there 
arose  the  hierarchy  of  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs. 
After  a  short  lapse  of  time,  the  Roman  bishops  assumed  the 
first  rank.  Truly  it  is  an  idle  pretence  to  say,  that  these  had 
conceded  to  them  in  the  first  centuries,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time, 
a  general  primacy,  acknowledged  at  once  by  the  East  and  the 
West;  but  they  certainly,  at  a  very  early  period,  acquired  a 
respect,  by  means  of  which  they  attained  to  a  pre-eminence  over 
all  other  church  authorities.     Many  things  concurred  to  this 


I  Yes,  Lad  the  charch  been  a  secular  institution.  It  might  then  be  supposed 
legitimately  and  effectually  to  fortify  itself  against  such  a  power  as  the  Roman 
empire,  by  adopting  what  might  be  called  the  strong  parts  of  the  imperial  constitu- 
tion. But  its  only  Witimate  strength  was  its  spiritual  purity,  and  that  alono 
could  bo  the  effectual  defence  of  Christians  as  "  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priest- 
hood;" as  "a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar 
j)eople.*'  And  never  was  a  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  Scripture  more  fear- 
fully punished  than  in  this  early  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, for  a  hierarchy  embodying  those  of  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  was  antichrist 
in  its  most  terrible  form  introduced;  and  the  substitution  of  a  pope  for  the  emperor 
in  Rome,  while  apparently  a  signal  triumph  of  Christianity,  led  to  persecution  of 
the  true  Church  of  God  far  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  heathen  emperors.  But 
the  eariy  Christians  were  encompassed  with  temptations,  and  had  none  of  those 
lessons  of  historical  experience  ^niich  we  enjoy.  Strange  that,  instead  of  being 
warned  by  their  errors,  so  many  at  the  present  day  should  look  to  them,  not  to  tha 
Scriptures,  as  guides.    Tji. 

I.  C 
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result.  When  in  every  quarter,  the  greater  importance  of  a 
provincial  capital  was  securing  a  certain  preponderance  to  its 
bishop,  how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  from  which  it 
took  its  name.*  Borne  was  one  of  the  chief  apostolic  sees;  there 
had  the  greatest  number  of  martyrs  shed  their  blood;  during 
the  persecutions,  the  bishops  of  Bome  had  showed  themselves 
peculiarly  resolute;  and  often  did  they  succeed  each  other  in 
office  not  so  much  as  in  martyrdom  and  death.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  may  remark,  that  the  imperial  councils  deemed 
it  proper  to  favour  the  rise  of  a  great  patriarchal  government.  In 
a  law  which  proved  decisive  for  the  supremacy  of  Christianity, 
Thcodosius  the  Oreat  commands  all  nations,  subject  to  his 
gracious  sway,  to  abide  in  the  faith  which  St.  Peter  had 
preached  to  the  Bomans.'  Valentinian  III.  interdicted  the 
bishops  in  Gaul,  and  the  other  provinces,  from  deviating  from 
the  hitherto  received  usages,  without  the  approbation  of  that 
venerable  man,  the  pope  of  the  holy  city.  From  that  time  forth, 
the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Bome  advanced  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  himself.  Yet  in  this  political  connection,  there 
was  involved  at  the  same  time  the  circumscription  of  that  power. 
When  there  was  only  one  emperor,  the  common  primate  could 
at  once  establish  himself  in  his  place,  but  in  this  he  was  thwarted 
by  a  division  of  the  empire.  The  Eastern  emperors,  who  with  so 
much  jealousy  defended  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  could  not  pos- 
sibly favour  any  extension  into  their  territories  of  the  authorities 
of  the  western  patriarchs.  Here,  as  in  other  respects,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  corresponded  with  that  of  the  empire. 


THE  POPEDOM  IN  U5I0N  WITH  THE  FRAITKIBH  EMPIRE. 

Hardly  was  this  great  revolution  complete,  the  Christian 
religion  planted,  and  the  church  founded,  when  new  events  oc- 

1  Casaaboni  Exercitationes  ad  annaies  eoclesiasticoe  Baronil,  p.  260. 

3  Codex  Thcod.  XVI.  1,  2.  Cunctos  populos  quos  dementiie  nostro  regit  teia- 
peramentuniy  in  tali  Tolumus  reli^ono  Tcnari  quom  diTinum  Petrum  Apostolmn 
tradidiflse  Romanis  religio  usque  nuno  ab  ipso  insinuata  declarat. — pf  o  dears  that 
lUJ  tiie  natioDB  under  the  mild  rule  of  our  clemency,  ghall  abide  in  auch  a  religion 
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cuired.  The  Roman  empire,  after  having  so  long  triumphed 
and  conquered,  now  saw  itself  in  turn  attacked,  invaded  and 
vanquished. 

In  the  general  subversion  that  ensued,  Ohristianitj  itself  once 
more  received  a  shock.  The  Bomans,  in  their  utmost  need,  once 
more  bethought  themselves  of  the  Etruscan  mysteries;  the 
Athenians  looked  for  deliverance  from  Achilles  and  Minerva; 
the  Carthaginians  addressed  their  prayers  to  the  Genius  Goelestis 
— ^yet  these  were  but  passing  emotions;  even  during  the  sub- 
version of  the  Western  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  compact  edi- 
fice of  the  Church  reared  its  head. 

Yet  even  the  Church,  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  expe- 
rienced manifold  hardships,  and  underwent  an  entire  change  of 
condition.  A  heathen  nation  took  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Britain ;  Arian  kings  conquered  most  of  the  remainder 
of  the  empire  in  the  West;  in  Italy  the  Lombards,  long  Arians, 
and  as  neighbours  always  dangerous  and  hostile,  established  for 
themselves  a  powerful  dominion  before  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

And  now,  while  the  bishops  of  Rome,  pressed  as  they  were  on 
all  sides,  struggled — and  truly  with  all  the  prudence  and  hardi- 
hood that  have  distinguished  them  since — ^to  preserve  the  mastery 
in  their  old  patriarchal  see  at  least,  a  still  worse  calamity 
supervened.  The  Arabs,  not  only  conquerors  like  the  Germans, 
but  impelled  even  to  fanaticism  by  a  positive  contempt  for  Chris- 
tianity, originating  in  opposition  of  faith,  poured  themselves  over 
the  West  as  well  as  the  East;  possessed  themselves  of  Africa  in  a 
course  of  repeated  invasions,  and  in  one  single  incursion  conquered 
Spain.  Musa  boasted  that  he  would  push  his  way  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  and  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  cause 
the  name  of  Mahomet  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  very  Vatican. 

The  state  of  Christendom  in  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 
now  became  so  much  the  more  critical,  inasmuch  as  at  this  very 
time  the  commotions  caused  by  the  Iconoclast  controversy  were 
running  into  acts  of  the  deadliest  hostility.  The  emperor  at 
Constantinople  embraced  a  different  party  from  that  of  the  pope 
at  Rome,  and  not  only  so,  but  more  than  once  sought  his  life. 

as  that  iiudniiated*  by  the  diyine  apostle  Peter  to  this  day,  declares  to  have  been 

deliyered  by  him  to  the  Romans.]     Planck  also  mentions  the  edict  of  Valentinian 

TIT.:  Geschichte  der  christlich-kirchlichcn  Gesellschaftsrerfassung,  I.  642. 

*  Ther«  if  a  pecollar  siipiiflcancy  }n  this  expression.     Reference  to  the  apostle^  own  epi»tlc« 
is  cmmhiglj  avoided,  while  liis  authority  is  pretended  for  soroething  e\se.    Ta. 
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The  Lombards  soon  perceived  what  advantages  thej  might  de- 
rive from  this  dissension.  Their  king  Aistnlph  possessed  him- 
self of  provinces  which  had  always,  until  then,  acknowledgiCMl 
the  emperor'^s  authority:  he  again  advanced  towards  Bome,  luid 
with  dreadful  threats  demanded  that  the  city  should  pay  him 
tribute,  and  surrender  itself  into  his  hands.^ 

No  help  was  to  be  found  in  the  Boman  world;  none  to  aid  in 
repelling  the  Lombards,  and  still  less  in  opposing  the  Arabs, 
who,  meanwhile,  began  to  lord  it  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
threaten  Christendom  with  a  war,  in  which  it  would  have  to 
struggle  for  its  very  existence. 

It  was  well,  however,  that  it  was  now  no  longer  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  world.  Long  ere  this  had  the 
Christian  faith,  in  accordance  with  its  original  destiny,  pene- 
trated beyond  these  limits.  In  the  West  it  had  first  invaded 
the  German  tribes;  nay,  a  Christian  power  had  already  risen  in 
the  midst  of  these,  to  which  the  pope  needed  but  to  stretch  out 
his  hand,  in  order  to  find  willing  allies,  and  the  most  energetic 
assistance  against  all  enemies. 

Of  all  the  German  tribes,  the  Franks  alone,  since  their 
first  elevation  to  a  distinct  place  among  the  provinces  of  the 
Boman  empire,  had  become  Boman  catholic.^  This  profes- 
sion had  greatly  promoted  their  interests.  .  In  the  Boman 
catholic  subjects  of  their  Arian  enemies,  the  Burgundians  and 
Western  Goths,  the  Franks  naturally  found  allies.  We 
read  much  of  the  prodigies  which  happened  to  Clovis;  how  St. 
Martin,  by  means  of  a  hind,  pointed  out  to  him  the  ford  over 
the  Vienne;  how  St.  Hilary  went  before  him  in  a  pillar  of  fire; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  these  legends 
shadow  forth  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  natives  to  a  co-reli- 
gionist whom,  as  Gregory  of  Tours  has  said,  they  "with  eager 
desire*"  wished  to  see  victorious. 


1  Anastasios  Bibliothecarius :  ViUo  PontificTun.  Vita  Stephani  III.,  ed.  Ptew. 
p.  83.  Fremcns  ut  leo  pestifcras  minas  Romanis  dirigere  non  desinobat,  anerem 
omnes  uno  gladio  jugulari,  nisi  siue  sese  subderent  ditioni. — [Gnashing  bis  teeth  like 
a  lion,  he  censed  not  to  direct  his  deadly  threats  to  the  Romans,  insisting  that  un- 
less they  surrendered  themselves  to  him  he  would  slay  them  all  iivith  one  sword.] 

*  I  have  translated  Jcatholisch,  not  catholic,  but  Roman  catholic,  to  obviate  fidse 
impressions,  and  here  in  particular,  the  idea  that  all  the  churches  which  did  not  own 
the  supremacy,  and  adopt  the  views  of  that  of  Rome,  were  Arians.  Propeily  ipesk" 
ing,  the  papal  church  is  thoroughly  anticatholic.    Tb. 
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Bat  this  Eoman  catholic  disposition,  established  from  the  first 
by  such  magnificent  successes,  at  last  received,  from  another 
quarter,  fresh  renovation  and  strength,  for  which  it  was  indebted 
to  a  very  peculiar  influence. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  happening  once  to  see,  in  the  slave- 
Aiarket  at  Eome,  some  Anglo-Saxons  who  engaged  his  attention, 
resolved  to  take  means  for  having  the  gospel  preached  to  the 
nation  to  which  they  belonged/  Never  could  a  pope  have  taken 
a  resolution  involving  more  important  consequences.  Together 
with  the  doctrines  that  were  preached,  reverence  for  Rome,  and 
for  the  holy  see,  became  naturalized  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  to  a 
degree  never  equalled  since  at  any  time  or  any  where.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  began  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Some;  thither  they 
sent  their  youths;  king  Oflfa  introduced  the  tax  called  Peter*'s 
pence,  for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief  of  pilgrims ; 
people  of  rank  travelled  to  Bome,  that,  by  dying  there,  they 
might  receive  a  heartier  welcome  from  the  saints  in  heaven.  It 
seemed  as  if  that  nation  had  transferred  to  Bome  and  the  Chris- 
tian saints  the  old  German  superstition,  that  the  gods  are  nearer 
some  countries  than  others. 

This  was  followed  by  a  much  more  important  result.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  transplanted  these  sentiments  into  the  continent 
and  the  territories  of  the  Franks.  The  apostle  of  the  Germans 
was  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Boniface,  overflowing  with  the  reverence 
felt  by  his  countrymen  for  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  before 
he  would  take  a  single  step,  engaged  faithfully  to  observe  all 
the  regulations  of  the  holy  see,  and  this  engagement  he  strictly 
fulfilled.  On  the  German  church  planted  by  him,  he  imposed  an 
unwonted  obedience.  The  bishops  had  to  lay  themselves  under 
an  express  engagement  to  continue  subject  till  death  to  the 
Bomish  church,  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  Nor  did  the 
Germans  only  come  under  this  obligation.  The  Gallican 
bishops  had  hitherto  maintained  a  certain  independence  of  Rome; 
but  Boniface,  who  happened  at  times  to  preside  in  their  synods, 


I  This  had  already  commenced  under  musionaries  from  the  Scotch  and  other 
Britinh  churches.  These,  according  to  the  testunony  of  Bede,  "obeerred  all  things 
oontamed  in  the  prophetical,  eyangelical,  and  apostolical  scriptures;"  and  thus 
were  already  separated  by  an  obvious  difference  of  principle  from  a  church 
which  inculcated  other  doctrines,  under  the  pretence  that  the  apoBtlo  Peter  insinu. 
tted  that  he  had  originally  delivered  them  to  it.    Tb. 

V.       .      -     •  .  •  * 
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availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  him,  for  regu- 
lating that  western  portion  of  the  Frankish  church  according  to 
those  views.  Thenceforward  the  Gallican  bishops  received 
the  pallium  from  Rome,  and  thus  did  Anglo-Saxon  subseryi- 
ency  finally  pervade  the  whole  empire  of  the  Franks. 

And  this  empire  had  already  become  the  grand  centre  of  the 
whole  Germanic  world  in  the  West.  It  proved  no  disadvantage 
to  it,  that  the  ancient  royal  house,  the  Merovingians,  utterly 
ruined  itself  by  the  most  horrible  deeds  of  blood.  In  its  place 
another  rose  to  the  supreme  authority;  all  of  them  persona  of 
great  energy,  strong  wills,  and  lofty  vigour.  When  other 
kingdoms  were  involved  in  one  common  ruin,  and  the  world 
threatened  to  fall  under  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  it  was  this  race 
— ^tho  house  of  Pippin  of  Heristall — called  afterwards  the  Caiv 
lovingiau,  that  first  threw  itself  into  the  breach,  and  presented 
the  most  decisive  resistance. 

Even  that  race  likewise  promoted  the  religious  development 
which  was  then  in  progress.  We  find  it  on  excellent  temui 
with  Borne;  Boniface,  in  fact,  carried  on  his  operations  under 
the  special  protection  of  Charles  Martel,  and  of  Pippin  the  little/ 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  secular  position  of  the  papal 
power.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  Eastern  Boman  empire, 
tottering,  weak,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  the  interests  of 
Christianity  against  Islamism,  unable  even  to  defend  its  own 
territories  in  Italy  against  the  Lombards,  and  with  these,  its 
claims  to  a  predominant  influence  even  in  spiritual  things.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  Germanic  nations,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  triumphant  over  Islamism;  devoted  to  the  authority 
which  they  still  needed,  with  the  full  flow  of  fresh  and  youthful 
animation;  replete,  in  fine,  with  an  untrammelled  and  sponta- 
neous devotion. 

Gregory  II.  soon  perceived  the  advantages  he  had  obtained. 
All  men  in  the  West,  he  writes  with  self-satisfaction  to  that 

1  Bonifacii  Epistolse;  ep.  12,  ad  Danielem  episc.  Sine  patrocinio  princhiis 
Francorum  noc  pq)ulum  regere  ncc  presbyteros  vel  diaconos,  monachos  vef  anciliM 
del  defendere  possiim,  nee  ipsos  paganorum  ritus  ct  sacrilegia  idolonim  in  Germania 
sine  illius  mandato  et  timore  prohibere  valco. — Boniface's  Epistles ;  21tb  Ep.  to 
bisbop  Daniel — {Without  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  I  can  neitlifir 
govern  the  people  nor  defend  the  presbyters  or  tSe  deacons,  monks,  or  hand- 
maidens of  God,  nor  without  his  manoate  and  the  dread  he  inspires,  could  I  prohibii 
the  very  rites  of  the  pagans  and  the  sacrileges  of  idols  in  Germany.]  (The  Dtniet 
to  whom  Boniface  writes  was  bishop  of  Winclioster.)    Ta. 
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iconoclast^  emperor,  Leo  tlie  I^aurier,  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
our  humility;  they  look  upon  ua  as  a  god  upon  the  earth. 
But  his  successors  felt  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  separa- 
tion from  a  power  which  only  imposed  duties  upon  them,  with- 
out affording  them  any  protection  in  return;  they  could  not  be 
bound  by  the  succession  of  Roman  names  and  governments; 
instead  of  that,  they  turned  their  regards  to  the  only  quarters 
that  seemed  likely  to  afford  them  help;  they  allied  themselves 
with  the  great  chiefs  of  the  West,  with  the  Prankish  princes, 
an  alliance  which  becoming  closer  and  closer  every  year,  greatly 
benefited  both  parties,  and  at  length  became  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive  historical  importance. 

As  the  younger  Pippin,  not  content  with  the  reality  of  regal 
power,  was  fain,  also,  to  possess  the  name  of  king,  he  required, 
as  he  deeply  felt,  some  higher  sanction,  and  this  the  pope 
secured  to  him.  Thereupon  the  new  king  undertook,  in  his  turn, 
to  defend  the  pope,  "the  holy  church  and  God's  commonwealth,'' 
against  the  Lombards.  But  merely  to  defend,  being  not  enough 
for  his  zeal,  he  very  soon  compelled  the  Lombards  to  surrender 
the  territory,  called  the  exarchate,  which  they  had  wrested  from 
the  Eastern  Roman  empire  in  Italy.  Long  had  justice  called 
for  its  being  restored  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longed, and  this  was  proposed  to  Pippin.  But  he  refused  tlio 
offer,  saying,  with  an  oath,  that  "he  had  engaged  in  hostilities, 
not  from  favour  to  any  man,  but  from  reverence  for  St.  Peter, 
and  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.*"^  On  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  he 
laid  down  the  keys  of  the  cities  he  had  conquered,  and  in  tliat 
act  we  behold  the  foundation  of  the  whole  secular  power  of  the 
popes. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  this  alliance  was  carried 
out  on  both  sides.  Charlemagne  at  length  rid  the  pope  of  the 
long  formidable  and  oppressive  neighbourhood  of  the  Lombard 
princes.  He  himself  showed  the  deepest  devotedness ;  he  came 
to  Rome,  and  kissing  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  as  he  went,  ho 
entered  the  anti-chamber  where  the  pope  was  waiting  for  him ; 

^  The  iconoclasts  or  image-breakors,  were  of  course  violently  opposed  by  tlie 
pope.    Tb. 

S  Anastasins :  affirmans  etiam  sub  jnramcnt^,  quod  per  nullius  liominis  fayorcm 
MM  eerCamini  SBspius  dedisset,  nisi  pro  amore  Petri  et  vcnia  delictorum. — [Anasta- 
■iw :  aiBrming  even  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  repeatedly  engaged  in  contests  by 
way  of  fitvour  to  no  man,  unless  for  the  love  of  Peter,  ana  the  paTdoiv  ot  t^xA^ 
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he  then  ratified  to  hiin  the  donations  made  by  Pippin.  The 
pope,  on  the  other  hand,  became  his  steady  firiend;  the  relations 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  with  the  Italian  bishops,  made  it  yeiy 
easy  for  Charles  to  become  lord  of  the  Lombards,  and  to  bring 
their  empire  into  his  own  hands. 

And  this  course  of  things  necessarily  led  to  still  greater 
results. 

In  his  own  city,  the  scene  of  violent  animosities  between  oppo- 
site factions,  the  pope  could  no  longer  keep  his  ground  without 
foreign  aid.  Once  more  did  Charles  repair  to  Bome  to  assure  him 
of  this.  The  old  prince  was  now  enjoying  a  full  hanrest  of 
renown  and  victory.  In  a  series  of  long  wars,  he  had  subdued 
one  after  another  all  his  neighbours;  he  had  combined  into  one 
empire  nearly  all  the  Bomish-German  nations  professing  Chris- 
tianity; he  had  led  them  on  to  victory  against  their  common 
enemies;  it  was  remarked  that  he  held  all  the  seats  of  the  West- 
ern emperors  in  Italy,  Gkiul,  and  Germany,*  and  all  their  power. 
True,  these  countries  had  now  become  quite  another  world;  but 
why  should  they  exclude  that  dignity!  So  had  Pippin  obtained 
the  royal  diadem ;  because,  when  a  man  had  the  power  of  a  king, 
the  honour  not  less  properly  belonged  to  him,  and  now,  too,  the 
pope  acted  with  decision.  Penetrated  with  gratitude,  and  much 
needing,  as  he  was  well  aware,  some  permanent  protection,  he 
placed  the  crown  of  the  Western  empire  on  Charles'^s  head,  on 
Christmas  day,  in  the  year  800. 

Such  was  the  evolution  of  that  course  of  events  which  com- 
menced with  the  first  invasions  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Germans. 

The  place  of  the  Western  Roman  emperors  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a  Prankish  prince,  m  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  preroga- 

1  Thus  I  understand  the  Annalcs  Laurcshamenses :  ad  annum  801.  Visum  est 
et  ipsi  apostolico  Lconi,  -  -  ut  ipsum  Carolum  regcm  Francorum  imperatorem  nomin- 
are  debuisscnt,  qui  ipsam  Romam  tencbat,  ubi  semper  Canares  scdere  soliti  erant, 
et  reliquas  sedes  quas  ipso  per  Italiam,  scu  Galliam,  nee  non  ct  Germaniam  tene- 
bat  (he  means  to  say ;  ipsi  tenebant) :  quia  dous  onmipotens  has  omnes  sedes  in 
potestatcm  ejus  concessit,  ideo  justum  cis  esse  videbatur,  ut  ipse  cum  dei  acyat<h 
rio  -  -  ipsum  nomcn  habcret. — The  Laureshamcnsian  Annals  for  the  year  801. — [It 
seemed  meet  to  the  Apostolic  Leo  himself,  -  -  that  they  ought  to  name  Cham 
himself  king  of  the  Franks,  emperor,  seeing  he  held  that  Home,  where  the  Cnssn 
used  always  to  reside,  and  the  other  seats  which  be  held  (he  means  to  say,  thei 
held)  throughout  Italy  or  Gaul,  as  also  in  Germany ;  for  God  Almighty  has  put  afi 
these  into  &  power;  therefore,  it  seemed  to  them  to  bo  right,  that  he  with  GudV 
omstance,  -  -  should  haye  also  the  name. 
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tiyes.  In  the  territories  that  had  been  consigned  to  St.  Peter, 
we  find  Charlemagne  execute  undoubted  acts  of  supreme  magis* 
traey.  Not  less  does  his  grandson,  Lotharius,  place  his  own 
judge  within  the  same,  and  annul  confiscations  that  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  pope.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
supreme  head  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Eoman  West,  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Frankish  empire.  He  disjoins  himself  from  the 
East,  and  gradually  ceases  to  find  any  further  acknowledgment 
there.  The  Oreek  emperor  had  long  since  depriyed  him  of  his 
patriarchal  see  in  the  East.^  To  compensate  for  this,  the  West- 
em  churches — ^not  excepting  those  of  the  Lombards,  into  which 
the  institutes  of  the  Frankish  churches  had  been  introduced — 
yielded  him  an  obedience  such  as  he  had  never  found  before. 
As  he  patronised  at  Bome  the  schools  of  the  Frisians,  Saxons 
and  Franks,  through  whom  even  that  city  began  to  be  german- 
ised,  so  he  entered  into  that  alliance  of  German  and  Boman 
elements,  which  has  since  determined  the  general  character  of 
the  West.  At  the  most  critical  moment,  his  authority  had 
rooted  itself  in  a  fresh  soil;  as  it  seemed  destined  to  subversion, 
it  established  itself  for  a  long  period.  The  hierarchy  created  in 
the  Boman  empire,  diffused  itself  among  the  Germanic  nations; 
there  it  found  immense  scope  for  an  ever-waxing  efficiency,  in 
the  progressive  advance  of  which  it  first  fully  developed  the 
germ  of  its  essential  character. 
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We  pass  over  new  centuries  in  order  to  place  in  the  clearer 
light  the  development  to  which  they  led. 

The  Frankish  empire  is  now  fallen  to  pieces;  the  German 
has  raised  itself  in  the  most  energetic  manner. 

1  Nicolas  I.  laments  the  Roman  see's  loss  of  the  pairiapchalpower,  "  per  Epurum 
reterem,  Epinimqne  novam,  atqae  Illyricum,  Maoedoniam,  Tnessaliam,  Achaiam, 
Daeiam  ripensem,  Daciamnae  Mediterraneara,  Mcesiara,  Dardaniam,  Prrovalim  ;'* 
[throughout  old  and  new  Epinis,  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia»  Dacia 
on  the  Daunhe,  and  Dacia  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Moesia,  Dardania  and  Pne- 
ralis,]  and  the  loss  of  its  territories  in  CaUbria  and  Sicily.  Pagi  (Critica  in  An- 
nales  Baivnii  III.  p.  210)  compares  this  document  with  another  of  Adrian  I.  to 
Chariemagne,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  losses  were  caused  by  the  Iconoclast 
oonlnifersy. 

J.  J> 
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NeTer  has  the  German  name  enjoyed  more  consideration  in 
Europe,  than  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centories,  under  the 
Saxon  and  first  Salic  Emperors.  From  the  Eastern  frontier, 
where  the  king  of  Poland  had  to  submit  to  personal  defeat  and 
to  a  partition  of  his  country,  and  where  the  duke  of  Bohemiik 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  we  see  Conrad  II.  burst  west- 
wiard  to  assert  his  claim  to  Burgundy  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  magnates  of  France.  These  he  defeats  on  the  plains 
of  Champagne;  his  Italian  vassals  cross  mount  St.  Bernard  to 
assist  him ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Geneva,  and 
holds  his  diet  at  Solothum.  Immediately  thereafter  we  meet 
with  him  in  Lower  Italy.  ^^On  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,^ 
says  his  historian  Wippo,  ^^at  Capua  and  Benevento,  he  composed 
dissensions  with  his  word.**^  No  less  powerful  a  prince  was 
Henry  III.  Now  we  find  him  on  the  banks  of  ^e  Scheldt 
and  the  Lys,  yictorious  over  the  nobles  of  Flanders;  now  in 
Hungary,  which  for  a  time  at  least  he  compelled  to  do  him 
homage,  beyond  the  Baab,^  and  nothing  but  the  elements  seemed 
to  oppose  his  progress.  The  king  of  Denmark  came  to  meet 
him  at  Merseburg;  he  received  homage  from  the  count  of  Tonis, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  nobility;  Spanish  his- 
torians inform  us  that  he  demanded  of  Ferdinand  I.  in  Castile, 
yictorious  and  powerful  as  he  was,  to  be  acknowledged  as  liege 
lord  of  all  Christian  kings. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  what  was  the  essential  foundation  of  a 
power,  BO  widely  extended,  and  that  claimed  an  European 
supremacy,  we  shall  find  that  a  very  important  ecclesiastical 
element  was  involved  in  it.  The  Grermans  too  conquered  on 
becoming  converters.'  Their  frontiers^  advanced  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  church,  beyond  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  to  the  Danube  in  another;  monks  and  priests  prepared 
the  way  for  German  influence  penetrating  into  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  Great  power  accordingly  was  everywhere  granted 
to  the  spiritual  authorities.^     In  Germany,  bishops  and  abbots 

1  A  tributary  of  the  Danube  betwixt  Presburg  and  Comom.    Tr. 
'  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  here  to  the  words  oyer  the  cross  that  appeared  to 
Constantino.     Tb. 
s  In  the  original  marken — ^whence  Steyermark,  the  mark  Brandenburg,  ^. 

*  It  has  been  too  common  at  all  times  for  a  corrupt  clergy  to  aggrandise  them- 
■elres  by  thus  prostituting  their  influence,  and  too  often  when  a  church  hasreftaed 
to  become  thus  subsonrient,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  legitimate  rights.    Ta. 
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of  the  empire  held  not  only  within  their  possessions,  but  even 
beyond  these,  baronial,  nay  sometimes  even  ducal  rights;  and 
eceleeiastical  estates  were  no  longer  designated  as  lying  within 
earldoms;  bat  earldoms  as  lymg  within  bishoprics.  In  Upper 
Italy  almost  all  the  towns  came  into  the  hands  of  the  viscounts  of 
their  bishops.  We  shonld  be  mistaken  did  we  suppose  that  any 
proper  independence  was  thus  conceded  to  the  spiritual  author* 
ities.  As  the  patronage  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  belonged  to 
kings — the  chapters  nsed  to  return  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff 
of  a  deceased  incumbent  to  the  court  whence  they  were  to  be 
given  out  anew — ^it  was  even  an  advantage  for  princes  to  invest 
the  man  of  their  choice,  and  on  whose  subserviency  they  could 
redkon,  with  secular  functions.  In  defiance  of  a  refractory 
nobility,  Henry  III.  placed  a  subservient  plebeian  on  the  Am- 
brosian  see  at  Milan,  and  to  this  measure  he  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  submission  which  he  afterwards  found  in  Upper 
Italy.  The  two  facts  throw  light  on  each  other,  that  of  all 
these  emperors,  Henry  II.  showed  the  greatest  liberality  towards 
the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  most  keenly  asserted  the  right 
of  appointing  to  bishoprics.^  Care  was  likewise  taken  that  the 
gift  brought  no  loss  to  the  civil  power.  Ecclesiastical  property 
was  exempted  neither  from  civil  burdens  nor  even  from  feudal 
services;  often  do  we  find  bishops  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.  What  an  advantage  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  the  power  of  appointing  bishops  who,  like  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  exercised  a  supreme  spiritual  authority 
in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  over  many  Wendish 
tribes  I 

Now  that  the  spiritual  element  had  become  of  such  exceeding 
importance  in  the  institutions  of  the  German  empire,  it  is  self- 
evident  how  much  depended  on  the  relation  in  which  the  em- 
peror stood  to  the  chief  of  the  whole  spirituality,^  the  pope 
in  Home. 

The  popedom  formed  the  same  intimate  alliance  with  the 
German  emperors   that   it  had   maintained  with  the  Roman 

1  See  instances  of  this  in  Plonk,   Geschichto  der  christl.  kirchl.    GeselLsohafU- 
TerfaMung,  III.  407. 

3   The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  between  scriptural  terms,  when  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  unauthorixcd  by  Scripture,  and  their  scriptural  uses.    Tb. 
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emperors,  and  with  the  successors  of  Gharlemagne.  There  was 
no  question  as  to  its  political  subordination.  It  is  true  that  ere 
the  imperial  dignity  was  decidedly  appropriated  by  the  Gtermans, 
and  when  it  was  in  weak  and  vacillating  hands,  the  popes  exer- 
cised acts  of  superior  authority  over  it.  But  no  sooner  did  the 
powerful  princes  of  Grermany  forcibly  "arrogate  to  themselyeB 
that  high  office,  than  they  became,  although  not  without  remon- 
strance,  yet  in  point  of  fact,  and  as  fully  as  the  Garlovingians  ever 
were,  the  lords  superior  of  the  popedom.  Otto  the  Great  pro- 
tected, with  a  vigorous  arm,  the  pope  whom  he  had  appointed;^ 
his  sons  followed  his  example;  the  re-appearance  of  the  Boman 
factions,  and  their  assuming  that  dignity  according  to  their 
family  interests,  and  then  giving  it  away  again,  their  purchas- 
ing it  and  alienating  it  again,  made  the  necessity  for  some  higher 
intervention  only  the  more  evident.  It  is  well  known  how 
authoritatively  Henry  III.  thus  stepped  in  as  arbiter.  His 
synod  at  Sutri  deposed  the  popes  that  had  been  thrust  into 
office,  and  after  having  first  put  St.  Peter^s  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  received  the  imperial  crown,  he  designated  the  person  wh0| 
according  to  his  judgment,  should  fill  the  papal  chair.  Four 
German  popes,  all  nominated  by  him,  followed  in  succession; 
and  on  vacancies  occurring  in  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignhj, 
the  Roman  deputies  appeared  at  the  imperial  court,  just  like 
ambassadors  from  other  bishoprics,  in  order  to  have  a  successor 
named  to  them. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  natural  for  the  emperor  himself 
to  desire  that  the  popedom  should  command  considerable  respect. 
Henry  III.  promoted  the  reformations  undertaken  by  the  popes 
whom  he  had  appointed;  their  aggrandizement  gave  him  no 
umbrage.  Leo  IX.'^s  holding  a  synod  at  Bheims,  in  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  king  of  France,  his  appointing  and  deposing 
French  bishops,  and  his  solemn  declaration  that  the  pope  was 
sole  primate  of  the  universal  church,  might  well  seem  perfectly 
proper  to  the  emperor,  so  long  as  he  had  but  the  arrangementfi 
of  the  popedom  in  his  own  power.     It  was  quite  consistent  witb 

1  In  Goldast,  Constitutt.  Imperiales,  I.  p.  221,  we  find  an  instrument  (witt 
the  Bcholia  of  Dietrich  of  Reims)  by  which  Charlemagne's  prerogatiye  to  name  bii 
own  saoceaaor  and  the  future  Roman  popes,  is  transfened  to  Otto  and  the  Genaaa 
omperois. 
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his  arrogating  the  highest  respect  in  Europe.  In  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things,  what  the  emperor  was  through  the  archbishop  of 
Bremen  to  the  north,  he  came  to  be,  by  means  of  the  pope,  to 
the  other  powers  of  Christendom. 

But  there  was  much  peril  too  involved  in  this.  The  spiritual 
order  became  a  very  different  institution  in  the  German  and 
germanized  kingdoms,  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  Boman. 
There  had  been  transferred  to  it  a  large  proportion  of  political 
aathority;  it  had  princely  power.  We  perceive  that  he  was 
still  dependent  on  the  emperor,  on  the  supreme  civil  power,  but 
what  kind  of  independence  was  this,  if  that  authority  should 
again  pass  into  weak  hands,  and  if  the  supreme  head  of  the 
spirituality,  clothed  in  the  three-fold  might  derived  from  the 
dignity  of  an  office  which  commanded  universal  reverence,  &om 
the  obedience  of  his  own  subjects,  and  from  his  influence  on 
other  nations,  should  then  seize  on  the  favourable  opportunity 
and  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  monarchial  government? 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  was  involved  more  than 
a  mere  occasion  for  doing  so.  The  spirituality  had  inherent  in 
itself  a  principle  peculiar  in  its  kind,  and  opposed  to  so  vast  a 
secular  influence,  which  it  would  bring  forward  as  soon  as  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  Herein  too,  it  seems  to  me,  there  was  involved 
a  contradiction,  that  the  pope  should  exercise  a  supreme  spirit- 
ual authority  far  and  near,  and  on  all  sides,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  be  subject  to  the  emperor.  It  might  have  been 
somewhat  otherwise,  had  Henry  III.  actually  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing himself  to  the  supremacy  of  collective  Christendom.  But 
as  he  failed  in  that,  so  might  the  pope  upon  some  complication 
of  political  relations,  owing  to  the  subordinate  position  he  held 
to  the  emperor,  see  himself  prevented  in  fact  from  acting  with 
full  freedom  as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  which  his 
office  required. 

In  these  circumstances,  Gregory  VIL  ascended  the  papal 
throne.  Gregory  had  a  bold,  prejudiced,  ambitious  spirit;  having 
the  consistency  with  itself,  it  may  be  said,  that  distinguishes  a 
scholastic  system;  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  following  out 
logical  consequences,  and  therewithal  possessed  of  sufficient  tact, 
plausibly  to  elude  true  and  well-founded  objections.  He  saw 
whither  matters  were  tending.     In  all  the  petty  transactions  of 
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daily  business,  ho  perceived  the  most  important  historical  possi- 
bilities; he  resolved  to  emancipate  the  papal  government  &om 
the  imperial.  Intent  on  this  object,  without  hesitation,  and 
without  a  moment'^s  delay,  he  seized  the  decisive  means  fi>r 
attaining  it.  The  decree  which  he  caused  to  be  passed  by  one 
of  his  church  councils,  that  no  spiritual  benefice  durst  for  the 
future  be  bestowed  by  a  civilian,  must  have  struck  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  in  its  very  essence.  That  rested,  where- 
ever  they  came  into  contact,  on  the  union  of  spiritual  and  seco^ 
lar  institutions:  the  connecting  bond  was  the  investiture,  so  that 
the  wresting  of  that  ancient  prerogative  from  the  emperor,  was 
tantamount  to  a  revolution. 

It  is  manifest  that  Gregory  would  never  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  far  less  have  attempted  it,  but  for  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  distracted  state  of  the  German  empire  during  the 
minority  of  Henry  IV.,  and  by  the  revolt  from  that  monarch  of 
the  princes  and  noble  houses  of  Germany.  He  found  himself 
the  natural  ally  of  the  greater  vassals;  for  they  too  suflfered 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  imperial  government,  and  they 
too  longed  to  shake  it  off.  In  certain  respects,  also,  the  pope 
himself  was  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  empire.  All  these  points 
accorded  well  together,  that  the  pope  should  declare  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  elective,  that  consequently  there  should  be  an 
immense  augmentation  of  the  princely  power,  and  that  the  prin- 
ces should  offer  so  little  opposition  when  the  pope  rid  himself  of. 
imperial  control.  Even  in  the  controversy  respecting  investi- 
tures, their  interests  went  hand  in  hand.  The  pope  was  fcur 
from  wishing,  as  yet,  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  direct  nomina- 
tion of  the  bishops ;  he  left  that  to  the  chapters,  and  over  these 
the  higher  German  nobility  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  In 
a  word,  the  pope  had  the  aristocratical  interests  on  his 
side. 

But  even  with  these  allies,  how  lengthened  and  bloody  were 
the  contests  which  it  cost  the  popes  to  accomplish  their  design. 
From  Denmark  to  Apulia,  says  the  song  composed  in  praise  of 
St.  Anno,  from  Carlingen  to  near  Hungary,  the  empire  turned 
its  weapons  against  its  own  boweb.  The  mutual  antagonism  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  principle,  which  had  previously 
gone  hand  in  hand,  introduced  a  deadly  schism  into  Christen- 
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dom.    Often  had  the  popes  even  to  leave  their  metropolis  and 
see  antipopes  ascend  the  apostolic  chair ! 

Bat  they  succeeded  at  last.  After  long  centuries  of  subordi- 
nation, after  other  centuries  of  an  often  doubtful  contest,  the 
independence  of  the  Bomish  see,  and  of  its  principle,  was  finally 
achieved.  In  &ct,  the  popes  then  held  the  most  magnificent 
position.  The  clergy  were  completely  in  their  hands.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  most  resolute  popes  of  that  period,  like 
Qregory  the  VII.  himself  were  Benedictines.  By  introducing 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  they  converted  that  entire  body  into 
a  kind  of  monkish  order.  The  general  bishopric  which  they 
arrogated,  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  government  exercised 
by  an  abbot  of  Gluny,  who  was  the  only  abbot  in  his  order,  and 
in  like  manner  these  popes  were  fain  to  become  sole  bishops  of  the 
collective  church.  They  scrupled  not  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  all  the  dioceses;^  they  even  compared 
their  legates  with  the  old  Soman  proconsuls!  Now,  while  this 
closely-compacted  and  extensively-difiiued  order,  so  powerful  in 
consequence  of  its  possessions,  and  exercising  so  lordly  a  con- 
trol over  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  fashioning  itself  into 
obedience  to  one  sole  supreme  head,  the  civil  governments  that 
stood  over  against  it,  fell  into  decay.  As  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  provost  Grerohus  ventured  to 
flay,  "It  will  yet  come  to  this,  that  the  golden  pillars  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  completely  crushed,  and  every  great  monarchy 
will  be  divided  into  tetrarchies;  then  first  will  the  church  stand 
forth  free  and  unoppressed,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  great 
crowned  priest.''^  It  wanted  little  of  this  being  actually  realized. 
For,  in  fact,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  more 
powerful  in  England,  Henry  III.  or  the  four  and  twenty  to 
whom  the  government  was  long  consigned!  And  in  Castile, 
was  it  the  king  or  the  altoshomes?  The  power  of  an  emperor 
seemed  to  be  almost  superfluous  after  Frederick  had  secured 

1  One  of  the  cliief  points,  respecting  which,  however,  I  will  quote  a  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Henry  Iv.  to  Gregory,  (Mansi  Ck>ncil.  n.  oolleotio  XX.  471) :  Kectores 
sanctse  ecdesise,  yideL  archiepiscopos,  episoopos,  presbyteroe,  sicut  servos,  pedibus 
inis  calcaati. — [Thou  hast  troaden  under  thy  feet  the  rulers  of  the  holy  Church,  to 
wit,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  presbyters,  as  if  they  were  slaves.]  We  see  that  in 
this  the  pope  had  public  opinion  on  his  side.  In  quorum  conculcatione  tibi  favorem  ab 
orsTuM  oomparasti. — tin  trampling  upon  whom  thou  hast  obtained  for  thyself 
fisTonr  m  the  mouths  ot  the  people.] 

•  Schrdokh  quotes  this  passage :  Kirchengeschichte,  Th.  zxriL  p.  111. 
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the  actual  attributes  of  territorial  Boyereigntj  to  the  princes. 
Italy  as  well  to  Qermanj  was  full  of  independent  states,  while 
a  power  capable  of  combining  and  uniting  them  resided  almost 
exclusively  in  the  pope;  and,  accordingly,  the  independence  oJ 
the  spiritual  principle  soon  passed  into  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty. 
The  peculiar  character,  religious  and  secular,  which  life  had  a»* 
sumed,  and  the  settled  course  of  things,  must  of  themselves  have 
invested  him  with  such  a  sovereignty.  When  countries,  so  long 
lost,  like  Spain,  were  at  last  rescued  from  Mahommedaniam; 
when  provinces  which  had  never  been  conquered,  like  Pmssiai 
were  rescued  from  heathenism,  and  settled  with  Christian  tribes; 
when  the  very  metropolis  of  the  Greek  faith  subjected  itself  to 
the  Latin  ritual,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  ever  going 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  banner  of  the  cross  on  the 
holy  sepulchre,  must  not  the  pontiff  who  shared  in  all  these 
enterprises,  and  who  received  the  homage  of  the  vanquished, 
have  enjoyed  immense  respect!  Under  his  guidance,  and  in 
his  name,  the  Western  nations  diffused  themselves,  as  if  one 
people,  in  immense  colonies,  and  sought  to  occupy  the  world. 
We  cannot  wonder,  then,  if  he  exercised  at  such  a  time,  even 
in  internal  affairs,  an  all-powerful  authority;  if  a  king  of  Eng- 
land received  his  kingdom  from  him  as  a  fief,  and  a  king  of 
Aragon  transferred  his  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  if  Naples  were 
brought  into  the  possession  of  a  foreign  family,  really  throng 
the  instrumentality  of  the  pope.  Amazing  physiognomy  of 
those  times,  which  no  one  has  ever  delineated  in  all  their  fulness 
and  truth!  They  present  the  most  extraordinary  medley  of 
internal  dissension,  and  of  splendid  external  success,  of  inde* 
pendent  government,  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
secular.  How  did  even  piety  itself  assume  the  most  contra- 
dictory character;  retiring  at  times  to  the  rough  mountain  rock 
or  into  the  lonely  glen,  there  in  harmless  devotion  to  devote  a 
whole  lifetime  to  the  contemplation  of  God:  in  waiting  for  death 
it  renounced  betimes  every  enjoyment  presented  by  life;  or  it 
endeavoured,  while  tarrying  among  men,  in  all  the  warmth  of 
youthful  feelings,  to  body  forth  the  mysteries  which  it  obscurely 
perceived,  and  the  ideas  in  which  it  lived,  in  clearer,  sublimer, 
and  more  intensely  significant  forms;  but  in  juxtaposition  with 
this  we  find  another  piety  invented  by  the  inquisition,  and  whioh 
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exercised  the  terrible  justice  of  the  sword  against  all  who  held 
another  creed.  ^^  No  sex,^  says  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Albigenses,  ^^no  age,  no  rank,  have  we  spared, 
but  haTe  slain  all  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.**^  Sometimes  they 
appeared  simultaneously.  On  coming  within  sight  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  crusaders  would  dismount  from  horseback,  and  bare 
their  feet,  in  order  that  they  might  arrive  at  the  holy  walls  as 
true  pilgrims.  In  the  hottest  assaults  they  imagined  that  they 
experienced  the  assistance  of  the  saints  and  angels.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  fought  their  way  over  the  ramparts  than  they 
immediately  began  the  work  of  devastation  and  blood ;  on  the 
very  site  of  Solomon'^s  temple  they  butchered  many  thousand 
Saracens;  they  burned  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues;  the  very 
sacred  thresholds  to  which  they  had  come  that  they  might  wor- 
ship upon  them,  they  first  drenched  in  blood.  This  inconsistency 
runs  through  the  whole  state  of  things  at  that  time,  and  fonns 
its  essentiai  character. 
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In  certain  positions  we  feel  ourselves  specially  tempted,  if  wo 
would  confess  it,  to  pry  into  the  plans  of  the  divine  government 
— the  principles  which  guide  the  education  of  the  human  ^race. 

Imperfect  as  may  be  the  development  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  yet  was  it  necessary  in  order  that  Christianity  might  bo 
fully  naturalized  in  theWest-^  It  was  no  small  matter  thoroughly 

1  It  will  be  seen  that  the  author,  like  many  other  historians  and  philosophers  of 
tho  last  and  present  century,  is  possessed  with  the  idea,  thought  by  others  to  be 
altogether  visionary,  that  the  human  race  is  slowly  advancing  to  perfection  through 
a  succession  of  events  ordained  by  divine  providence  for  this  end,  and  forming  m 
the  aggregate  what  may  be  termed  the  education  of  this  huge  family,  the  individual 
members  of  which  are  perpetually  dropping  into  the  grave.  In  this  the  reader  must 
carefully  distinguish  the  author's  philosophy,  which  is  more  than  questionable,  from  his 
facts,  which  are  the  result  of  careful  and  conscientious  research.  Of  tho  former  we 
simply  remark,  that  it  naturally  leads  us  to  approve  as  providentially-ordainod 
lenotts  in  the  education  of  mankmd,  what  ought  to  be  censured  as  the  mere  results 
of  human  depravity — for  example,  every  corrupt  and  unscriptural  condition  of  tho 
church — and,  next,  that  it  tends  to  withdraw  the  reader's  attention  from  God's 
dealings  with  his  church  amid  the  revolutions  of  empires  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
sociidLife.    Tr. 

'  Here,  we  apprehend,  the  optimism  of  the  author,  and  his  contemplation  of  the 
ways  of  pTovidenoe  rather  in  the  light  of  the  goodness  of  God  alone,  than  of  tho 
mysterious  appointments  by  which  his  justice,  as  well  as  mercy ,  \a  U>  V^^ni^uiaX/gA, 

I.  E 
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to  infuse  into  the  haughty  spirits  of  the  North  —  into  those 
collective  democracies  in  which  ancient  superstitions  still  held 
sway,  ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity.  It  behoved  the  spiritual 
element  to  take  the  lead  in  civil  government  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  make  Germany  essentially  and  altogether  its  own;  and  thus 
too  was  there  effected,  at  the  same  time,  that  close  anion  of 
German  and  Bomish  elements  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
character  of  Europe  in  later  times.  The  modem  world  presents 
certain  common  principles  which  are  ever  to  be  regarded  as  the 
main  foundations  of  the  development  of  its  character,  as  a 
whole,  in  church  and  state;  in  manners,  life,  and  literature.  To 
produce  this  result  it  behoved  the  western  nations  for  once  to  con- 
stitute, as  it  were,  one  homogeneous  political-ecclesiastical  state. 

But  in  tlie  grand  progression  of  things  this  was  but  a  step. 
Tlie  change  once  eflected,  new  necessities  supervened. 

Another  epocli  soon  proclaimed  itself  in  the  national  tongues 
ahnost  everywhere  rising  into  importance  at  the  same  period. 
Tlie  idiom  of  the  church  gradually  gave  place  to  them  as  they 
slowly,  but  steadily,  forced  their  way  into  the  manifold  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  activity.  The  common  ties  that  bound 
nations  together  began  to  be  dissolved,  and  there  followed  a 
separation  in  a  higher  sense  than  before.  Up  to*  this  time,  the 
ecclesiastical  element  had  overpowered  the  nationalities;  it  had 
altered  their  character  and  position ;  but  now  that  they  again 
assumed  each  its  own  distinct  place,  they  entered  upon  a 
new  career. 

It  is  nothing  but  an  example  of  the  general  fact,  that  all 
human  action  and  efforts,  however  remote  from  the  ordinary 
tract,  and  from  common  observation,  are  subject  to  the  resistless 
and  constant  order  of  providence.*  The  papal  power  had  been 
promoted  by  the  earlier  movements  in  the  history  of  the  world: 
those  that  follow  operate  against  it.  On  the  nations,  in  the 
mass,  ceasing  any  longer  to  require,  as  formerly,  the  impulsion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power,  they  very  soon  offered  opposition  to  it. 
They  now  felt  conscious  that  they  could  each  stand  alone. 

has  led  him  to  attribute  too  much  good  to  the  corrupt  system  of  Rome.  Scriptoie 
and  experience  teach  us  that  Christianity  would  have  been  naturalized  in  £uro|e 
far  more  effectually  by  simpler  and  more  scriptural  means.    Tb. 

^  Gange  der  Dinge  ;  lit.  course  of  things.   I  hare  made  it  "  order  of  proyidenee/' 
Jis  otberwiac  the  meaning  seems  to  bo  both  obscure  and  unsound.    Tr. 
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It  is  worth  the  pains  to  recall  the  more  important  ocoarrencos 
in  which  this  &ct  reveals  itself. 

The  French,  as  we  know,  were  the  first  to  present  a  decisive 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  popes.  They  showed 
great  national  unanimity  in  thus  opposing  the  anathematizing 
bttlk  of  BonifiEkce  VIIL,  on  which  occasion  all  the  popular 
powers,  in  many  hundred  acts  of  adhesion,  expressed  their  con- 
eoirence  in  the  steps  taken  by  Philip  the  Fair. 

Next  came  the  Germans.     While  the  popes  were  once  more 
assaulting  the  empire  in  the  old  violent  manner,  although  it  was 
fiur  from  now  possessing  its  earlier  importance,  and  while  in  this 
they  opoied  a  way  for  the  admission  of  foreign  influences, — the 
deetoral  princes  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  their  rocky 
fortresses,  on  the  field  of  Bense,^  to  deliberate  about  some  general 
measure  for  asserting  ^^  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  empire.'*^ 
Their  object  vras  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  empire  against 
theencroachmentsof  the  popes,  by  a  solemn  resolution,  which  soon 
followed  in  duo  form,  from  all  the  authorities — emperor,  princes, 
and  electoral  princes;  in  short,  there  was  a  general  determina- 
tion to  opix)3e  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  papal  public 

England  was  not  slow  to  follow.  No  where  had  the  popes 
had  more  influence,  or  interfered  more  arbitrarily  with  the  ap- 
pointments to  benefices.  When  Edward  III.  refused  at  last  to 
pay  any  longer  the  tribute  to  which  former  kings  had  pledged 
themselves,  his  parliament  made  common  cause  with  him,  and 
engaged  to  support  him  in  his  refusal.  The  king  proceeded  to 
take  measures  for  preventing  the  other  encroachments  of  papal 
power. 

Thus  we  see  one  nation  after  another  begin  to  feel  its  inde- 
pendence and  unity:    the  public  government  of  each  will  no 

*  Rense,  or  Rhcnsc,  a  small  town  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  short  way 
*fcoTe  Cobientz.  In  a  field  near  tliis  town  formerly  stood  the  Konigsstulil  (or  kin^''8 
Kit)  where  the  electors  used  to  meet  to  deliberate  on  the  afTnirs  of  the  empire.  It 
*»  an  octa^n  building  with  arches,  but  without  any  roof.  The  scats  of  the 
flBpcron  and  electors,  eight  in  number  and  of  stone,  were  only  surrounded  by  a 
mtt  wtJl.  ScTen  of  the  seat*  were  disposed  round  the  sides  of  the  building,  and 
•«  for  the  emperor  was  in  the  centre.  The  spot  where  the  Konigsstuhl  stood  can 
*w  learoely  be  recognized.  A  heap  of  rubbish  below  some  walnut  trees  is  all  tho 
"nuiof  <^  this  once  important  building.     Tr. 

*  lieet  juris  ntriosque.  See  Olenschlager's  Staatsgeschiclito  des  rbm.  Kaiser- 
'iluuitt  in  der  ersten  Uidfto  des  14ten  Jalirhunderts.  Nr.  63. 
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longer  own  any  higher  authority;  the  popes  no  longer  find  allios 
in  the  middle  ranks;  their  inroads  upon  national  independence 
were  repelled,  in  a  determined  spirit,  by  princes  and  people  of 
all  orders.^ 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  popedom  itself  fell  into  a  state 
of  weakness  and  confusion,  and  this  made  it  possible  even  for 
those  secular  governments  that  had  hitherto  sought  only  to 
secure  themselves,  to  attack  it  in  turn. 

Schism  then  made  its  appearance;  let  us  mark  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  from  it.  Princes  had  long  been  acons- 
tomed  to  attach  themselves  to  one  or  the  other  pope  according  as 
it  suited  their  purpose;  the  spiritual  power  possessed  no  meana 
in  itself  of  removing  this  rending  of  its  unity,  the  secular  alone 
could  do  it;  when  a  meeting  for  this  object  was  held  at  Con- 
stance, the  voting  was  no  longer  by  poll  as  formerly,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  four  nations,  each  nation  being  allowed  to  hold 
preparatory  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  vote  that  it  was  to 
give  —  when  assembled  they  deposed  one  pope  —  the  newly- 
elected  one  had  to  accede  to  concordats  with  the  several  nations 
which,  at  least  by  the  example  thus  presented,  were  of  great 
importance ;  during  the  council  of  Basel,  and  the  new  schism, 
some  kingdoms  even  maintained  a  neutral  position — ^the  direct 
efforts  of  the  princes  alone  could  repair  this  second  rending  of 
the  church.^     Nothing  could  have  more  powerfully  promoted 


1  Declaration  of  pope  Felix,  in  Georgius,  Life  of  Nicolas  V.  p.  05. 

>  Three  other  causes  must  have  powerfully  concurred  to  produce  thifl  renH  in 
addition  to  the  reyiyal  of  independent  nationalities.  1st.  The  disgust  that  ooold  Doi 
fail  to  have  been  'treated  even  in  that  barbarous  and  superstitious  age,  b^  the  mis- 
chief-making proi>ensities  of  so  many  successive  popes,  and  the  almost  msane  and 
unprincipled  violence  with  which  some  of  them  pursued  the  gratification  of  their 
ambition  and  revcnije.  2d.  The  "separation  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter"  firom 
the  empire,  obtained  by  pope  Nicolas  III.  from  the  onperor  Kodolph.  On  this,th« 
author  of  "  A  History  of  Popery/'  London,  1838,  well  remarks,  that  when  once  the 
])0()e  was  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  sovereigns,  his  indefinite  power  was  gone ;  he  had 
no  longer  the  command  of  any  forces  but  those  of  his  own  dominions,  and  as  his 
state  was  inferior  to  those  of  kings,  he  could  no  longer  address  them  as  a  master. 
Thus  short-sighted  ambition  defeated  its  own  ends,  for  the  papacy  assigned  itself 
frontiers  (p.  128).  In  addition  to  this  the  popes  must  have  lowered  themsehei 
in  general  estimation,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day.  by  their  not  only  not  being 
superior,  as  from  their  arrogant  pretensions  to  represent  the  Deity  on  earth  they 
might  bo  expected  to  be,  but  being  greatly  inferior  to  other  monarchs  as  the  head 
of  a  civil  government.  3d.  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  at  Amalfi* 
brought  a  fonnidable  body  of  jurists  into  tho  field  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  vast  io- 
iluence  acquired  by  the  clergy,  and  through  them  by  the  popes,  in  the  depart- 
went  of  jurisprudence  and  hiw.     Tr. 
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the  preponderance  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  independence  of 
individual  nations. 

And  now,  it  is  true,  the  pope  was  held  afresh  in  great  re- 
Bpect^  and  commanded  universal  obedience:  the  emperor  never 
failed  to  lead  the  pal&ey  for  him  ;^  there  were  bishops  not  only 
in  Hungary,  but  even  in  Germany,  who  subscribed  themselves 
*'by  the  grace  of  the  apostolic  seef^  in  the  North,  Peter'*s 
pence  wexe  regularly  collected:^  countless  pilgrims,  from  all 
countries,  repaired  to  the  threshold  of  the  apostle  at  the  jubilee  of 
1450:  an  eye  witness  describes  thera  as  coming  like  swarms  of 
bees  and  flocks  of  birds  of  passage ;  notwithstanding  all  which, 
things  had  become  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  ancient 
times. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  but  call  to  mind  the  eagerness 
shown  in  earlier  times  to  repair  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  then 
loek  to  the  coldness  with  which  every  summons  to  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  Turks  was  received  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  How  much  more  pressing  was  the  call  to  defend  one's 
own  country  against  a  danger  which  unquestionably  threatened 
it  at  all  times,  than  to  know  that  the  holy  sepulchre  was  in 
Christian  hands.  ^Eneas  Sylvius  employed  his  best  eloquence 
at  the  diet;  the  Minorite  friar  Capistrano  employed  his  with  the 
people  at  the  market-places;  and  historians  speak  of  the  im- 
pression thus  produced ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  man  was 
thereby  induced  to  run  to  arms.  What  painful  efforts  did  not 
the  popes  put  forth!  One  fitted  out  a  fleet;  another,  Pius  IL, 
who  was  that  same  iEneas  Sylvius,  weak  and  frail  as  he  was, 
repaired  to  the  haven  where,  if  none  else,  those  most  immedi- 


1  ThU  seems  hardly  correct.  At  least  in  the  very  able  "Ilistory  of  Popery" 
PubliAbed  in  London  in  1838,  we  are  told  at  page  171 :  "  The  pope  was  received  in 
Italy  with  great  joy,  the  emperor  Charles  (the  IV.)  hastened  to  meet  him,  and 
giTe  the  last  example  of  imperial  degradation  by  leading  the  horse  on  which  the 
pontiff  rode  when  he  made  his  trium^)hal  entry  into  Rome  (A.  D.  1368)."  The 
vonb  "last  example"  would  seem  to  intimate  that  this  compliment,  if  not  paid  for 
the  last  time,  was  at  least  rare,     Tr. 

*  Cofitnitz,  Schwerin,  Flinfkirclicn.  See  Schrticlih  Kirchengeschichte,  Bd. 
33.  p.  60. 

*  Uf!a,  king  of  Mercia,  in  England,  assassinates  the  king  of  East-Anglia,  and 
occnpies  his  throne.  Tormented  with  remorse  he  goes  to  Rome,  where  Adrian  I. 
r««iTe8  and  abiiolTefl  him.  On  his  return  to  his  states  he  charges  them  with  his 
^rf)t  to  a  pope,  as  criminal  as  himself,  by  establishing  the  revolting  tax  of  Peter's 
P«n»y,  kmg  paid  hv  Engbind  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  West.  See  the  Abb6  Cerati's 
•iKirt  but  powcrfuj  work.  Vet  Vsxupations  Saccrdotalu.    Th. 
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ately  exposed  to  danger  at  least,  were  to  unite  their  forces. 
There  he  was  fain  to  be  present,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  do 
all  at  least  that  was  in  his  power,  that  is,  lift  his  hands  to  Qtod 
like  Moses;  but  neither  exhortation,  nor  entreaty,  nor  example, 
had  any  effect  on  his  contemporaries.  All  the  youthful  ardour 
of  chivalrous  Gliristendom  had  died  away;  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  any  pope  to  revive  it. 

Other  interests,  in  fact,  weighed  with  those  times.  Now  it 
was  that  the  countries  of  Europe,  after  long  domestic  strife, 
consolidated  themselves  at  last.  Their  central  goyemments 
having  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  factions  that  had  hitherto 
endangered  the  thrones,  gathered  round  them  all  their  subjects 
in  a  spirit  of  renovated  obedience.  Very  soon,  too,  people  began 
then  to  contemplate  from  a  political  point  of  view,  that  popedom 
which  would  lord  it  over  all,  and  intermeddle  wi^  all.  The 
monarchial  government  began  to  advance  much  greater  preten- 
sions than  it  had  hitherto  done. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  that  down  to  the  Beformation,  the 
popedom  was  almost  unlimited  in  its  powers ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  as  early  as  during  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  conmiencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  states  of  Christendom  had  acquired 
for  themselves  no  small  share  in  spiritual  rights  and  pri- 
vileges.^ 

In  France  the  encroachments  of  the  Romish  see  were  materi- 
ally contracted  by  the  pragmatical  sanction,  which  for  above  half 
a  century  was  looked  upon  as  the  palladium  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  true  that  Louis  XI.,  through  a  false  religious  zeal — by  which 
he  was  just  so  much  the  more  actuated  from  his  being  wanting 
in  the  true — allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  into  too  much 
compliance  on  that  point;  but  his  successors  fell  back  so  much 
the  more  eagerly  on  this  as  their  fundamental  law.  Accordingly, 
when  Francis  I.  entered  upon  his  concordat  with  Leo  X.,  it  was 
justly  maintained  that  the  court  of  Eome  would  thereby  regain 
much  of  its  old  preponderance.     And  it  is  true  that  the  pope 

1  The  cominon  notion  seems  rather  to  be,  not  that  the  popes  could  act  without 
control  tliroughout  Europe,  hut  that  the  church  of  which  they  were  the  chiefi^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  had,  dowTi  to  the  Reformation,  an  altogether  irresistiUe 
jwwer  of  crushing  what  was  called  heresy,  though  it  might  be,  and  in  many  caaes 
really  was,  God's  own  tnitli.  This  being  the  case,  it  mattered  little  how  this 
dreadful  jiower  was  shared  between  the  jiopedom  and  papal  nations — between  the 
deceiver  and  the  deceived.     Tk. 
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got  back  the  Annates.  But  in  return  he  had  to  relinquisli  many 
other  casualties,  and,  which  was  of  main  consequence,  he  con- 
ceded to  the  king  the  right  of  appointment  to  bishoprics,  and 
to  all  the  higher  benefices^  It  is  undeniable:  the  Gallican 
church  lost  its  rights,  but  much  less  by  surrendering  them  to 
the  pope  than  to  the  king.  The  axiom  for  which  Gregory  VIL 
put  the  world  in  commotion,  was  given  up  by  Leo  X.  without 
much  difficulty. 

Matters  could  not  be  carried  so  far  in  Germany.  The  Basel 
decrees,  which  were  fashioned  in  France  on  the  model  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction,^  in  Germany,  where  too  they  had  at  first 
been  received,  were  very  much  moderated  by  the  Vieima  con- 
cordats. But  this  very  modification  of  those  decrees  was  not 
obtained  without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Bomish  see. 
In  Germany  it  was  found  not  enough  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  supreme  government  of  the  country;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  gain  the  favour  of  individual  states.  The  archbishops  of 
Mainz  and  Treves  obtained  the  right  of  bestowing  benefices 
as  they  fell  vacant,  even  in  the  pope'*s  months  ;^  the  electoral 
prince  of  Brandenburgh  obtained  the  privilege  of  appointing  to 
three  bishoprics  in  his  territories;  and  states  also  of  less  im- 
portance, such  as  Strasburg,  Saltzburg,  and  Metz,  obtained  fa- 
vours.^    Even  this,  however,  did  not  damp  the  common  opposi- 

1  This  appears  from  the  following  words  of  -^neas  Sylvius: — Propter  dccreta 
Baailiensis  concilii  inter  sedem  apostolicam  et  nationem  vestram  diasidium  c(Bpit, 
cam  Tos  ilia  prorsus  tcnenda  diceretis,  apostolica  voro  sedes  omnia  rcjiceret.  Itaquo 
fait  denique  compositio  facta — per  quam  aliqua  ex  dccretis  concilii  prscdicti  recepta 
Tidentar,  aliqua  rejccta.  JEn.  Sylni  Epistola  ad  Martinum  Maierum  contra  mur- 
mar  graTaminia  GermanicsD  nationis  1467. — [A  diasension  began  between  the 
Roman  see  and  your  nation  about  the  Basel  decrees  ;  you  saying  that  they  were 
certainly  to  bo  obserred,  while  the  apostolic  see  rejected  them  all.  So  matters 
were  compounded  at  length — by  some  of  the  decrees  of  the  said  council  being  appar- 
ently adinitted,  some  ot  them  rejected.  Epistle  of  iEneas  Sylvius  to  Martin  Maier, 
against  the  murmur  of  the  grievance  of  the  German  nation,  1457.]  In  Muller*8 
R«icbstag8theatrum  under  Frederick  III.  Vorst.  III.  p.  604. 

*  In  tlus  concordat  of  Vienna,  1448,  the  popes  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  an- 
nates, the  right  of  ratifying  the  election  of  prelates,  and,  among  many  other  pri- 
yileges,  that  of  the  pop€*8  months,  so  called,  or  the  right  of  conferring  bcnences 
(which  they  exercised  alternately  with  the  founders),  not  on  the  occurrence  of 
vacancies,  but  on  particular  months,  of  which  six  in  every  year  were  reserved  to  the 
pope.  By  a  general  extension  of  this  privilege,  to  which,  under  different  pretences, 
the  other  Christian  kingdoms  were  obliged  to  submit,  the  popes  in  the  fifteenth 
century  had  gone  bo  far,  that  full  half  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  West 
flowed  into  their  cofi^,  under  various  pretences."  Popular  Eneyelopedia, 
artide  Pope.    Tr. 

s  Schrbckh^s  Kirchengesch.  6d.  32,  p.  173.~£ichhom*s  Staata  und  Rechts- 
geaehichte,  Bd.  iii.  ^  473>  n. 
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tion.  In  1487,  the  whole  country  opposed  the  payment  of  a 
tithe  which  the  pope  wanted  to  impose,  and  repelled  the  at- 
tempt.^ In  the  year  1500,  the  imperial  government  allowed 
the  papal  legate  to  draw  a  third  only  of  the  produce  of  the 
indulgence  preachers;  two  thirds  it  insisted  on  appropriating 
to  itself,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Turkish  war. 

In  England,  without  any^  new  concordat,  without  any  prag- 
matic sanction,  matters  were  carried  far  beyond  the  concessions 
of  Constance.  Henry  VII.  enjoyed,  without  opposition,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  episcopal  sees;  and  not  content  with 
keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  promotion  of  the  clergy,  he  appro- 
priated the  half  of  the  annates  also.  Wolsey,  inmiediately  after 
this,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V III.,  haying  added  to  his  other 
public  employments  that  of  legate,  the  spiritual  and  secular 
power  became  in  a  manner  united,  yet,  long  before  Protestantism 
was  thought  of,  people  went  so  far  as  to  confiscate  a  great  many 
monasteries. 

Meanwhile  the  countries  and  kingdoms  of  the  South  of 
Europe  did  not  remain  behind.  The  king  of  Spain,  too,  had 
the  power  of  appointing  to  bishoprics.  The  crown,  with  which 
were  combined  the  grandmasterships  of  the  spiritual  orders 
which  the  inquisition  had  instituted  and  still  govemed,  enjoyed 
many  spiritual  attributions  and  prerogatives.^  Ferdinand  the 
catholic  not  unfrcquently  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
papal  officials. 

Not  less  than  the  Spanish  were  the  Portuguese  orders  of  spi- 
ritual knights  of  St.  James,  of  Avis,  and  the  order  of  Ghrist^s 
knights^  which  had  succeeded  to  the  property  of  the  knights 

»  Mullers  Rcichstagsthcatrum  Vorst.  VI.  p.  130. 

*  From  this  it  would  appear  that  tho  king  of  Spain  was  ex  officio  head  nuurter  of 
these  orders.     Tb. 

'  Tho  rise  of  these  orders  curiously  illustrates  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
proves  how  easily,  when  the  scriptures  cease  to  be  known  and  read,  a  mock  Chris- 
tianity can  be  brought  in  to  give  a  pretended  sanction  to  the  favourite  passions  of 
particular  times.  Hardly  could  any  thing  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel — ^to  the  meekness  and  gentleness — the  humility,  the  charity,  and  the  for- 
bearance which  it  inculcates,  than  those  military  orders  by  its  patronage  of  which 
the  church  of  Rome  sought  to  enlist  in  its  service  vices  which  a  true  church  of 
Christ  would  have  done  its  utmost  to  oppose.  Tho  order  of  St.  James  originated 
with  an  offer  on  the  part  of  thirteen  gentlemen  to  defend  with  their  swords  certain 
hospitals  built  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  to  and  from  tho  relics  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella.  Their  motto  was  a  singular  one  for  men  bound  by  monastical  tows, 
Hubet  entit  sanguine  Arabum.    [The  sword  is  reddened  with  the  Uood  of  Anbi.] 
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Templars,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.^  King  Emanuel  obtained 
from  Leo  X.  not  only  a  third  part  of  the  cruciata,^  but  a  tenth 
also  of  the  spiritual  property,  expressly  with  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  same  according  to  opinion  and  desert. 

Enough,  everywhere,  through  all  Christendom,  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North,  efforts  were  made  to  circumscribe  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  pope.  A  participation  in  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  in  appointments  to  benefices,  was  what  the  civil  govern- 
ment mainly  insisted  for.  The  popes  made  no  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. They  endeavoured  to  keep  all  that  they  could,  and  yielded 
in  other  things.  Lorenzo  Medici  says  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  latter  and 
the  see  of  Rome,  that  he  may  make  no  difficulty  of  promising; 
yet  when  he  came  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  he  may  be  winked 
at  for  not  discharging  them,  as  was  the  case  with  all  popes  to  all 
kings.'  Then,  this  spirit  of  opposition  had  penetrated  even  into 
Italy.  We  are  informed  by  Lorenzo  Medici  himself,  that  in 
this  he  only  followed  the  example  of  more  powerful  princes,  and 
allowed  so  much  and  no  more  of  the  papal  commands  to  take 
effect  than  he  chose.* 

It  were  a  mistake  did  we  consider  these  endeavours  as  mere 
acts  of  caprice.     The  truth  is,  the  ecclesiastical  tendency  had 

The  order  of  Avis  was  established  by  Alphonso  T.  of  Portugal  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  of  Evora,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Moors,  a  success  whicli  he  ascribed  to 
the  special  favour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Their  first  title  was  that  of  the  Brethren 
of  St.  Mary  of  Evora,  and  they  became  famous  for  their  yictories  over  the  Moors, 
in  return  for  which  king  Sanchez  I.  gave  them  the  castle  of  Avis ;  hence  their  later 
name.  The  order  of  Christ's  knights  in  Portugal  was  instituted  by  Dionysius 
Verioca,  king  of  Portugal.  Their  calling  was  to  make  war  upon  the  Moors,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Portngueso  empire  in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and  the  Brazil  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  owing  to  their  sen'iccs.     Tr. 

1  Instruttione  plena  dellc  cose  di  Portogallo  al  Coadjutor  di  Bergamo,  nuntio 
destinato  in  Portogallo.  [Plenary  Instructions  about  the  affairs  of  Portugal  to 
the  Coadjutor  di  Bergamo,  nuntio  appointed  for  Portugal.  MS.]  See  MS.  of 
]>olitical  information  (Information!  politichc)  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  vol. 
aJI.  Leo  X.  guaranteed  this  patronage  to  the  orders :  contcntandosi  il  re  di  pagare 
grandissima  compositione  di  detto  patronato — [they  satisfying  the  king  by  paying 
an  immense  composition  for  the  said  patronage.] 

>  Sums  raised  for  the  support  of  the  crusades.     Tr. 

•  Lorenzo  to  John  do  Lanfredinis.     Fabroni  Vita  Laurcntii  Medici,  IT.  p.  362, 

*  Antonius  GaUus  de  rebus  Genuensibus:  Muratori  Scriptt.  R.  It.  XXIII.  281, 
says  of  Lorenzo:  Regum  majorumque  principum  contumacem  licentiam  ad- 
Tcrsus  romanam  ecclesiam  sequebatur,  de  juribus  pontificis  nisi  quod  ei  videretur 
nihil  permittens.  file  followed  the  contumacious  license  of  the  monarchs  and  greater 
princes  towards  tne  Roman  church,  allowing  nothing  of  the  pontifical  laws  bui 
what  seemed  good  to  him.]  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  much  of  this  spirit  aixjso 
from  the  progress  of  scepticism,  especially  in  courts.    Tr. 

r.  p 
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ceased  to  govern  the  life  of  European  nations  bo  entirely  as  it 
had  hitherto  done :  the  developement  of  nationality  and  the 
organization  of  states  were  making  powerful  advances;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  this  should  be  followed  by  a 
thorough  remodification  of  the  bearings  of  the  spiritual  and 
secular  powers  to  each  other;  a  great  change  might  be  noticed 
in  the  very  popes  themselves. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH  AT  THB 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  XVI.  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  STATES  OF  TUB  CHUBOR. 


Whatever  judgment  a  man  may  be  disposed  to  prononnce 
upon  the  popes  of  earlier  times,  this  at  least  must  be  admitted, 
tliat  they  ever  had  great  interests  in  view;  such  as  the  care  of 
an  oppressed  religion,  the  struggle  with  heathenism,  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  over  the  northern  nations,  the  founding  of 
an  independent  hierarchical  government.  It  belongs  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  to  desire  and  to  accomplish  something 
great;  these  its  tendencies  the  popes  preserved  in  an  elevated 
sphere  of  action.  But  now,  with  the  times  themselves  the  spirit 
that  guided  them  had  passed  away:  schism  had  been  suppressed; 
yet  people  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  conviction  that  no  common 
effort  against  the  Turks  could  be  brought  to  a  bearing.  It  so 
happened  that  the  spiritual  chief  mainly,  and  more  decidedly 
than  at  any  former  period,  pursued  the  interests  of  his  secular 
principality,  and  to  it  directed  all  his  active  powers. 

This  had  already  long  held  a  place  in  the  struggles  of  tlie 
age.  "  Time  was,"  said  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  council  of 
Basel,  "when  I  thought  it  well  that  the  secular  should  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  spiritual  power.  But  I  have  since 
been  taught  that  virtue  apart  from  power  is  ridiculous,  and  thai 
the  Boman  pope  without  the  churclf  s  patrimony  presents  to  ua 
nothing  hut  a  servant  of  kings  and  princes.'"     He  who  spoke 
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thus,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  had  sufficient  interest  in  the 
council  to  determine  the  election  of  pope  Felix,  declared  that  it 
was  not  so  bad  a  thing  for  a  pope  to  have  sons  to  assist  him 
against  tyrants/ 

People  looked  at  this  from  another  point  of  view,  at  a 
somewhat  later  date,  in  Italy.  It  was  considered  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  a  pope  should  promote  and  aggrandize  his  family; 
any  one  that  had  not  done  this,  would  have  been  exposed  to 
censure.  "Others,""  writes  Lorenzo  Medici  to  Innocent  VIII., 
"have  not  deferred  so  long  their  desire  to  be  popes,  and  have 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the  decorum  and  reserve  which 
your  holiness  maintained  so  long.  Now,  not  only  is  your  holi- 
ness absolved  before  GtKi  and  men,  but  this  honourable  conduct 
may  even  possibly  be  blamed  or  ascribed  to  other  causes.  Zeal 
and  duty  compel  me  in  conscience  to  remind  your  holiness  that 
no  man  is  immortal,  that  a  pope  is  just  of  as  much  consequence 
as  he  chooses  to  make  himself;  he  cannot  make  his  office 
hereditary;  the  only  property  he  can  call  his  own,  consists  in 
the  honours  and  benefits  he  confers  on  his  relations.'*^  Such 
were  the  counsels  given  by  one  who  was  reckoned  the  wisest 
man  in  Italy.  He  was  himself,  indeed,  benefited  by  it,  having 
given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  pope,  but 
never  could  he  have  spoken  out  so  frankly  and  unreservedly,  had 
not  this  view  of  the  matter  been  unquestionably  and  extensively 
admitted  by  the  higher  circles. 

The  two  facts  were  essentially  of  a  piece  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  European  states  purloined  part  of  his  privileges 
from  the  pope,  and  the  latter  began  actively  to  engage  in 
sheer  worldly  enterprises.  His  first  feeling  was  that  of  his 
being  an  Italian  prince. 

It  was  not  so  long  since  the  Florentines  had  subdued  their  neigh- 
bours, and  that  the  Medici  family  had  established  its  authority 
over  both :  the  power  of  Sforza  in  Milan,  that  of  the  house  of 
Aragon  in  Naples,  and  that  of  the  Venetians  in  Lombardy,  were 
all,  within  the  memory  of  man,  acquired  and  secured  by  human 
exertion :  and  why  should  not  a  pope  indulge  the  hope  of  found- 

1  An  efzoerpt  from  this  ftddran  will  be  found  in  Schrdckh,  6d.  32,  p.  90. 

>  Letter  of  LorenK)*8— without »  date,  but  written  probably  in  1489,  as  the  fifth 
year  of  Innocent  VUI.  is  the  one  spoken  of  in  it,  aocording  to  Fftbroni  Vita  Laur- 
eatii,  II.  390. 
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ing  an  ampler  dominion  of  his  own  in  territorieB  considered  to 
be  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  but  which  were  really  snbjeet 
to  a  number  of  independent  municipal  chiefis! 

This  course  was  first  entered  upon  by  pope  Sixtos  IV.  with 
a  full  conscientiousness  of  his  object,  and  with  eventfal  results; 
he  was  followed  in  it  with  the  utmost  energy  and  with  eminent 
success  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  Julius  II.  gave  it  a  direction 
which,  though  unexpected,  proved  permanent. 

Sixtus  IV.  (1471-1484)  conceived  the  design  of  founding  a 
principality  for  his  nephew  Girolamo  Biario,  in  the  fair  and 
fertile  plains  of  the  Bomagna.  The  other  Italian  powers  had 
before  that  contended  which  of  them  should  have  the  preponder- 
ance in  those  territories  or  the  jwssession  of  them,  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  one  of  right,  the  pope  had  apparently  the  best  title,  only 
he  was  not  nearly  their  match  in  political  and  military  resources. 
He  scrupled  not  to  exalt  his  spiritual  authority,  as  in  its  nature 
and  vocation  above  all  earthly  government,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  it  in  promoting  his  secular  objects,  and 
drag  it  into  tlie  momentary  complications  in  which  these  involved 
him.  As  tlie  Medici  stood  most  in  his  way,  he  interfered  in 
the  misunderstandings  among  the  Florentines,  and,  as  we  know, 
made  himself  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  of  being — aye  even  he,  the  father  of  the  faithful — 
to  some  extent  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  which  they  perpe- 
trated before  the  altar  of  a  cathedral  church.  On  the  Vene- 
tians refusing  to  favour  the  enterprises  of  his  nephews  as  they 
had  long  done,  not  only  did  the  pope  abandon  them  in  a  war  into 
which  he  himself  had  led  them,  but  even  excommunicated  them 
for  continuing  it,^  No  less  violent  were  his  proceedings  in 
Bome.  He  fiercely  persecuted  Biario'^s  opponents,  the  Golonuas; 
he  wrested  Marino  from  them;  moreover  he  caused  the  prothono- 
tary  Golonna  to  be  attacked  in  his  own  house,  made  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death;  His  mother  came  to  the  church  of  St.  Gelso, 
in  Banchi,  where  the  corpse  was  lying,  lifted  the  head  which 


1  Tlie  ComfMntarii  di  Marino  Sanufo  on  the  Ferrare§e  war,  were  printed  at 
Venice  in  1829 :  at  page  56,  he  touches  on  the  pope's  desertion  of  his  allies.  He 
refers^  to  the  reasons  of  the  Venetian  ambassador :  Tutii  vedranno,  aver  noi  eo- 
minciato  questu  gucrra  di  volonta  del  papa;  eali  pero  si  mosse  a  rompere  la  lego. 
[All  will  see  that  we  began  that  war  at  the  desire  of  the  pope :  yet  that  be,  in  one 
word,  had  taken  the  start  in  breaking  the  league.] 
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Iiad  been  cut  off,  and  holding  it  up  by  the  hair,  she  exclaimed: 
^^Here  is  my  son'^s  head:  see  the  good  faith  of  the  pope.  He 
promised  that  woidd  we  deliyer  up  Marino  to  him,  he  would  let 
my  son  go  free;  now  he  has  Marino:  and  my  son  is  in  our 
hands,  but  dead !  See  there,  this  is  the  way  the  pope  keeps 
his  word.'*''^ 

Thus  much  did  it  cost  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Sixtus  IV. 
oyer  his  enemies,  both  within  and  without  the  state.  He  suc- 
ceeded, in  fstct,  in  making  his  nephews  lords  of  Imola  and  Forli; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that,  however  he  may  have  en- 
hanced his  secular  influence  thereby,  the  loss  to  his  spiritual  was 
immensely  greater.  An  attempt  was  made  to  convene  a  coun- 
cil against  him.  Sixtus,  however,  was  very  shortly  to  be  far 
outdone.  Shortly  after  his  decease  (in  1492),  Alexander  VI. 
took  possession  of  the  papal  see. 

Alexander's  sole  objects  through  life  had  been  to  enjoy  the 
world,  to  live  happily,  and  to  gratify  his  sensual  passions  and 
his  ambition.  To  him  it  seemed  the  very  summit  of  felicity  to 
be  able  to  obtain  at  last  the  supreme  spiritual  dignity,  and  old 
as  he  was,  in  this  feeling  he  seemed  daily  to  grow  younger.  His 
nights  were  never  disturbed  by  any  unpleasant  solicitude.  He 
thought  of  nothing  beyond  acquiring  the  means  of  advancing  his 
sons  to  oflSces  of  dignity,  and  to  political  power ;  he  never  seri- 
oualy  busied  himself  about  any  thing  else.^ 

His  political  alliances,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  rested  on  this  as  their  exclusive  object;  how 
a  pope  was  to  marry,  portion,  and  settle  his  children  in  life,  be- 
came an  important  concern  for  all  the  political  relations  of  Europe. 

Csesar  Borgia,  the  son  of  Alexander,  followed  Riario'^s  foot- 
jsteps.  He  began  at  the  same  point;  indeed,  the  first  of  his 
undertakings  was  to  expel  Riario'^s  widow  from  Imola  and  Forli. 
Nay,  with  foolhardy  recklessness,  he  even  went  beyond  this, 
actually  accomplishing  what  the  other  had  only  attempted,  only 
begun.  Let  us  see  what  course  he  took;  it  may  bo  told  in 
a  few  words.  The  states  of  the  church  had  hitherto  been  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibbelines, 
the  Orsinis  and  the  Colonnas.     Following  the  example  of  other 

'  Akgrctto  Alcgrctti :  diarj  Sanesi,  p.  817.    «  Relatione  di  Polo  CiiX»eWo  AS^^.'WS* 
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papal  goYernmcnts,  and  that,  too,  of  Sixtus  IV.,  Alexander  and 
his  son  first  united  with  one  of  the  two,  the  Orsino-gaelfish 
party,  and  in  this  alliance  they  soon  succeeded  in  oyennastering 
all  their  enemies.  They  expelled  Sforza  from  Pesaro,  the  Ma- 
latestas  from  Bimini,  the  Manfiredis  from  Faenza;  they  seized 
those  powerful  and  strongly  fortified  cities,  and  ere  long  founded 
an  important  dominion  there.  But  hardly  had  they  advanced 
thus  far,  hardly  had  they  thrust  their  enemies  aside,  when  they 
turned  against  their  friends.  The  Borgia  government  was  in 
this  respect  distinguished  from  those  that  preceded  it,  for  iheeei 
on  the  other  hand,  had  always  been  hampered  by  the  party  they 
joined.  Csesar  attacked  even  his  allies  without  scruple  or  hesi- 
tation. He  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  before  his  victim  was 
in  the  least  aware  of  it,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  formerly 
lent  him  assistance,  and  who  now  escaped  with  difficidty,  and 
became  a  persecuted  refugee  within  his  own  territories.^  There- 
upon the  Vitelli  and  Baglioni,  the  heads  of  the  Orsini,  wished 
at  least  to  show  that  they  could  offer  him  some  opposition. 
Alleging  that  it  is  fair  to  deceive  those  who  are  adepts  in  all 
sorts  of  treachery,  with  deliberate  and  far-calculated  barbarity 
he  allured  them  into  his  snare,  and  then  despatched  them  with- 
out mercy.  Having  thus  extinguished  both  parties,  he  went  to 
the  seats  of  their  power,  drew  over  to  himself  and  took  into  his 
pay  their  followers  among  the  lesser  nobility,  and  by  the  dread 
of  his  name  and  the  severity  of  his  government,  kept  in  awe  the 
territories  which  he  had  seized. 

Thus  did  Alexander  see  his  dearest  wish  fulfilled;  the  barons 
of  the  country  were  annihilated ;  his  house  was  likely  to  found 
a  great  patrimonial  dominion  in  Italy.  But  already  had  he 
himself  come  to  experience  to  what  excess  unbridled  passions, 
may  run.  In  this  power  Caesar  would  suffer  no  relation,  no 
favourite  to  participate.  His  brother,  who  stood  in  his  way,  he 
had  murdered  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  he  made 


1  In  Sanuto*8  large  manuscript  Chronicle,  we  find,  throughout  the  fourth  Tdamo, 
many  further  notices  respecting  Csesar  Borgia,  some  of  his  letters  likewise ;  to  Ve- 
nice from  Dez.  1502;  to  the  pope;  in  the  last  he  subscribes  himself,  F***.  S"*, 
humillimtu  servus  et  devotissima  factura. — [Your  holiness's  most  humble  slaye  and 
most  deyoted  creature.]  The  force  oifcictwra  it  is  impossible  to  render  in  Knglwii- 
We  hare  the  word  manufacture  but  not  facture.  It  seems  to  imply  that  the  pofW 
had  been  the  making  of  him.    Tr. 
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his  brother-in-law  be  attacked  on  the  very  steps  of  the  ^  palace. 
The  wonnded  man  was  tended  by  his  wife  and  his  sister;  the 
Bister  even  preparing  his  food  to  secure  him  from  poison.  The 
pope  had  his  house  guarded  to  protect  his  son-in-law  from  his 
son,  but  Gsasar  laughed  at  such  precautions,  for,  said  he,  what 
is  not  done  at  noon,  will  be  done  at  nightfall.  Ere  long,  when 
the  prince  had  so  far  recovered,  he  rushed  into  his  room,  drove 
out  the  wife  and  the  sister,  called  in  his  executioner,  and  had 
the  unhappy  man  strangled  on  the  spot.  Then,  for  the  person 
of  his  father,  in  whose  existence  and  position  he  saw  nothing 
but  the  means  of  himself  becoming  great  and  powerful,  he  had 
no  idea  of  showing  the  smallest  further  respect.  He  murdered 
Alexander's  favourite  Peroto,  beneath  the  pontifical  mantle,  as 
he  clung  for  protection  to  the  pope.  The  blood  spurted  on  lrj9 
holiness'*s  face. 

For  a  brief  period  Oaesar  had  Rome  and  the  ecclesiastical 
state  in  his  power.  He  was  the  handsomest  of  men ;  so  strong 
that  at  a  buU-fight  he  could  cleave  down  the  head  of  the  bidl  at 
a  single  blow;  openhanded;  not  without  a  certain  kind  of  mag- 
nanimity; voluptuous;  bloody.  How  did  Borne  shudder  at  his 
name !  Caesar  needed  money  and  had  enemies.  People  were 
found  murdered  every  night.  Every  one  seemed  to  hold  his 
breath,  dreading  lest  it  should  be  his  turn  next.  Poison  de- 
stroyed those  whom  violence  failed  to  reach.^ 

There  was  but  one  spot  on  the  earth'^s  surface  where  such 
things  were  anywise  possible.  It  was  so  only  where  one  man 
possessed  the  utmost  plenitude  of  secular  power,  and  lorded  it 
over  the  supreme  spiritual  authority.     This  spot  Csesar  occu- 

>  Diario  dc  Sehastlano  tli  Branca  de  Telini:  MS.  Bibl.  Barb.  n.  1103,  cnumer- 
atei  C8B8ar*s  atrocities  in  the  following  manner :  H  primo,  il  fratcllo  die  si  ehiamava 
lo  duca  di  Oandia^  lo  fcce  buttar  infiume :  fece  ammazzarc  lo  co<jnato,  die  erafi- 
gUo  del  duca  di  Calabrui,  era  lo  piu  hello  jovane  cfui  max  si  vedesse  in  Roma :  an^ 
corafcce  ammazzare  Vitellozzo  della  dtUi  di  castdJo,  ct  em  lopiu  valenthxtomo  die 
fusse  in  quel  tempo. — [The  brother,  whom  they  called  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  ho 
caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  river:  ho  caused  to  be  murdered  the  brother-in-law 
who  was  son  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  he  was  the  finest  looking  youth  whom  ono 
could  see  in  Rome :  again,  ho  caused  to  be  murdered  Vitellozzo  of  the  city  of  Cas- 
tello,  and  he  was  the  bravest  of  men  then  living.]  The  lord  of  Facnza  be  calli 
"the  prettiest  boy  in  the  world." 

*  To  the  manifold  notices  to  be  found  on  this  subject,  I  have  further  added  some 
from  Polo  Capello.  Tn  cases  of  remarkable  deaths,  people  at  once  suspected  poison- 
ing by  the  pope.  They  write  in  Sanuto  about  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Verona  : 
8t  juddea,  sia  staJto  aiosicato  per  tuorli  lefactUta.percha  avanti  el  spirasse  el  papa 
vumdo  gwvrdie  attomo  la  coxa. — [Judge,  mdeed,  if  his  faculties  wero  poisoned  from 
this,  that  before  he  breathed  his  lasti  the  pope  sent  guards  about  the  house.] 
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pied.  Degeneracy  had  now  reached  its  lowest  pitch.  Many 
papal  nephews  have  attempted  such  things,  no  other  ever  went 
so  far.     Caesar  is  a  virtuoso  in  crime. 

Was  it  not  from  the  very  commencement  one  of  the  most 
essential  tendencies  of  Christianity,  to  make  such  a  power  im- 
possible? But  now  Christianity  itself,  now  the  very  position  of 
the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  seemed  destined  to  contribute 
towards  this  result/ 

There  was  no  need  in  fact  for  the  coming  of  Luther,  in  order  to 
make  this  course  of  things  appear  the  direct  opposite  of  Chris- 
tianity. Even  at  this  time  it  was  complained  that  the  pope 
was  smoothing  the  way  for  antichrist,  and  was  solicitous  about 
the  filling  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  not  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.^ 

We  will  not  here  follow  Alexander  through  his  whole  history. 
He  formed  the  purpose,  as  is  now  but  too  certain,  of  putting  one 
of  the  richest  cardinals  out  of  the  way  with  poison,  but  his  in- 
tended victim  succeeded  by  presents,  promises,  and  entreaties  to 
soften  the  pope^^s  cook ;  the  confectionaries  prepared  for  the  car- 
dinal, were  placed  before  the  pope,  and  he  himself  died  of  the 
very  poison  with  which  he  would  have  destroyed  another.^ 
After  his  death,  his  enterprises  were  followed  by  results  totally 
different  from  what  he  had  contemplated. 

The  papal  families  hoped  on  each  successive  occasion  to  obtain 
lordships  for  themselves  in  perpetuity;  yet,  generally  speaking, 
the  power  of  the  nephews  came  to  an  end  with  the  life  of  the 
pope;  they  declined  as  fast  as  they  rose.  When  the  Venetians 
calmly  looked  on  as  Csesar  Borgia  prosecuted  his  schemes,  al- 
though other  grounds  might  be  assigned,  yet  one  of  the  chief 
certainly  lay  in  their  observation  of  this  course  of  things.  They 
judged  that  it  was  all  but  a  short-lived  blaze;  after  Alexander's 


1  One  can  almost  recognize  in  these  expressions  the  natural  tendency  of  a  Grer- 
man  author,  even  though  a  protestant,  never  to  suppose  that  there  waa  at  thia  time 
any  Christianity  hut  that  of  the  apostate  Church  of  Rome,  Germany,  and  N(nlh 
Germany  in  particular,  having  been  first  Christianized,  though  coiTupUy,  by  it. 
But  even  at  this  yeiy  time  the  reader  must  recollect,  that  low  as  was  the  state  of 
the  true  Church  of  God,  the  gospel  was  producing  totally  different  effects  in  many 
of  Christ's  hidden  ones.     Tb. 

3  A  fly  leaf,  MS.  from  Sanuto's  Chronicle  in  the  Appendix, 

3  Saooesso  de  la  morte  di  Papa  Alessandro.    MS.  Ebend. 
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death,  matters  would  return  to  their  old  condition  of  their  own 
accord/ 

But  on  this  occasion  thej  were  disappointed.  A  pope  suc- 
ceeded, who,  it  is  true,  felt  a  pleasure  in  presenting  a  contrast  to 
the  Borgias,  yet  who  therewithal  took  up  the  accomplishment 
of  their  designs,  only  with  different  intentions.  Pope  Julius 
II.  (1503 — 1513)  had  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  find- 
ing opportunities  of  peaceably  satisfying  the  claims  of  his 
family;  he  obtained  for  them  the  inheritance  of  Urbino.  After 
this  he  could  proceed  without  interruption  from  his  rela- 
tions, to  indulge  that  passion  for  war  and  conquest,  his  natural 
inclination  for  which  was  now  inflamed  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  dignity;  always, 
however,  in  the  interest  of  the  church,  that  is,  of  the  papal  see. 

Other  popes  had  sought  to  raise  their  nephews  and  their  sons 
to  principalities;  but  he  allowed  his  ambition  to  be  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  extension  of  the  states  of  the  church.  He  may  be 
regarded,  indeed,  as  their  founder. 

He  found  the  whole  territory  in  the  utmost  confusion.  All 
who  had  contrived  to  escape  from  Caesar,  were  now  come  back; 
Orsinis  and  Colonnas,  Vitellis  and  Bagliones,  Varanis,  Mala- 
testas  and  Montefeltris ;  parties  had  revived  in  all  directions; 
twice  had  they  come  to  open  hostilities  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself. 
Julius  has  been  compared  to  Neptune  as  described  by  Virgil, 
rising  from  amid  the  waves  with  his  pacificating  brow  and  ap- 
peasing their  uproar.^  Having  been  adroit  enough  to  rid  him- 
self of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  to  reduce  his  castles,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  his  dukedom.  He  contrived  to  keep  in  check  the  least 
powerful  of  the  barons,  as  he,  Caesar  Borgia,  had  facilitated  his 
doing,  and  was  careful  not  to  give  any  of  them  governors  in 
the  persons  of  cardinals,  whose  ambition  might  revive  the  old 
refractory  spirit.^    As  for  the  powerful,  such  as  refused  submit- 


*Priuli  Cronaca  di  Venczia,  MS.  Del  resto  poco  stimavano,  conotcendo  che 
quettc  acquisto  che  aiV  horafaceva  il  duca  Valentirwis  sarebbe  foco  dipaglia  che  poco 
dura :  [Besides,  they  thought  it  of  Uttle  consequence,  knowing  that  the  acquisitions 
then  made  bj  the  duke  of  Valentinois  would  prove  a  fire  of  straw  which  would  not 
last  long.] 

3  Tomaso  Inghirami  in  Fea  Notizie  intomo  Rafaele  Sanzio  da  Urbino,  p.  57. 

»  Machiavelli  (Principe  c.  XI.)  is  not  the  only  one  who  makes  this  remark.     In 
Jo?his  also,  Vita  Pompeii  Cehimna?,p.  140,  the*Roman  baroM  comp\am  iVi^XxjxAw 

I.  G 
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ting  to  him,  he  attacked  without  further  ado.  His  coming  to 
the  popedom  sufficed  likewise  to  reduce  within  the  bounds  of 
legal  subordination  Baglione,  who  had  again  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Perugia;  John  Bentivoglio  was  compelled,  without  its 
being  in  his  power  to  offer  any  resistance,  in  his  old  age,  to 
remove  from  the  splendid  palace  he  had  founded  at  Bologna, 
leaying  behind  him  the  inscription  in  which  he  had  prenu^ 
turely  congratulated  himself;  these  two  powerful  cities  owned 
the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the  papal  see. 

Julius  withal  was  far  from  having  attained  his  object.  The 
Venetians  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  sesrcoasts  of  the 
states  of  the  church;  these  they  had  no  idea  of  letting  slip  out 
of  their  hands,  and  they  far  exceeded  the  pope  in  military  re- 
sources. Yet  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  any 
attempt  upon  them  would  prove  the  signal  for  an  immense 
movement  throughout  Europe.  Might  he  venture  on  such  a 
risk! 

Old  as  Julius  now  wa^,  much  as  be  had  suffered  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  good  and  ill  success  that  had  attended  him  through 
life,  and  from  the  labours  and  fatigues  incident  to  war  and 
flight,  to  which  we  must  add  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
yet  he  knew  nought  of  fear  or  hesitation,  and  even  at  his  ad- 
vanced age,  possessed  that  great  quality  of  a  man,  an  indomit- 
able spirit.  He  made  no  great  account  of  the  princes  of  his 
time;  he  thought  he  might  safely  despise  them  all;  he  hoped 
in  the  very  tumult  of  a  general  contest,  to  carry  off  the  victory, 
and  his  sole  solicitude  was  how  to  procure  the  money  which 
might  enable  him  to  seize  with  best  effect  the  happy  moment. 
According  to  the  striking  remark  of  a  Venetian,  he  wished  to 
be  lord  and  master  of  the  game  of  this  world  ;^  he  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  yet  these  he  kept 

Julius  II.,  principes  wrbisfamilias  solito  purpurei  galcri  honore  pertinaci  poniifi- 
cum  livore  privari,  [that  the  chief  families  of  the  city  were  deprived,  by  the  perti- 
nacious jealousy  of  tne  popes,  of  the  wonted  honour  of  the  purple  hat.] 

1  Sommario  de  la  relation  di  Domenigo  Trivixan.  MS.  "  U  papa  vol  esser  il 
cUmtinus  et  maUiro  del  jocho  del  mundo," — [The  pope  would  fain  h«  lord  and  master 
of  the  jest  of  the  world.]  There  is  extant  also  a  second  narratire  of  Polo  Capollo's, 
dated  in  1510,  from  which  some  of  the  notices  here  have  been  taken.  Francisco 
Vettori :  Sommario  dell'  Istoria  d'ltalia,  MS.  says  of  him :  Julio  piufortuinato 
che  prudenU,  epiu  animoso  che/oriet  ma  ambitioso  e  desideroto  di  gramae»9t  oUra 
a  modo. — [Julius,  more  fortunate  than  prudent,  and  more  Taliant  than  powerfiil, 
but  inordinaiely  ambiiiouB  and  fond  of  grandeur/' 
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resenred  to  himself.  When  I  inquire  what  it  was  that  sostained 
him,  I  find  it  to  have  been  mainly  this,  that  he  could  yen* 
tnre  to  speak  ont  his  purpose,  to  confess  his  devotedness  to 
it,  and  to  glory  in  it.    To  desire  the  restoration  of  the  states  of 
the  church,  was  reckoned  a  glorious  enterprise  by  the  world  at 
that  time;  all  the  steps  taken  by  the  pope  had  this  for  tlieir  sole 
object;  his  thoughts  were  all  animated  with  this  one  idea;  they 
were,  I  may  say,  case-hardened  in  it.    As  he  seized  the  boldest 
combinations  and  tried  every  resource — ^he  himself  took  the  field, 
and  at  Mirandola,  which  he  took  by  assault,  pushed  in,  over  the 
frozen  ditches,  and  through  the  breach, — ^as  the  most  egregious 
discomfiture  could  not  make  him  succumb,  but  seemed  only  to 
call  forth  in  him  new  resources,  he  succeeded  accordingly,  not 
only  rescuing  his  townships  from  the  Venetians,  but  in  the 
fierce  struggle  which  then  ensued,  in  bringing  Parma,  Placentidf 
and  even  Bheggio  at  length  into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  power  such  as  no  pope  had  ever  possessed. 
From  Placentia  to  Terracina,  the  loveliest  of  countries  owned 
his  authority.  He  ever  desired  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  liber- 
ator, and  by  dealing  wisely  and  kindly  with  his  new  subjects, 
he  won  their  goodwill  and  aflfection.     It  was  not  without  alarm 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  beheld  such  large  and  powerful  popu- 
lations under  the  immediate  government  of  a  pope.  "  Formerly,'^ 
says  Machiavel,  "there  was  not  a  baron  to  be  found  diminutive 
enough  not  to  despise  the  papal  power;  but  now  it  extorted  the 
respect  even  of  the  king  of  France.'^ 
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It  seems  self-evident  that  the  entire  institution  of  the  church, 
must  necessarily  have  participated  in  the  movement  now  made 
by  the  supreme  head — ^must  have  united  in  bringing  about  the 
same  results,  and  must  have  received  from  it  a  powerful  impulse 
in  return. 

Not  only  the  higher  offices  but  all  others  likewise,  were  now 
regarded  as  mere  secular  possessions.  Cardinals  were  elected 
by  the  pope  from  personal  favour,  or  to  gratify  some  prince,  or, 
as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  directly  for  money.  Gould 
it  be  rationally  expected  that  they  would  prove  adequate  to 
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the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions?  Sixtus  IV.  gave  one  of 
his  most  important  offices,  the  penitentiaria,  to  which  belonged 
the  exercise  of  a  great  part  of  the  power  of  granting  dispensi^ 
tions,  to  one  of  his  nephews.  He  at  the  same  time  extended  its 
privileges,  and  these  he  inculcated  in  a  special  bull,  in  which  he 
censures  as  a  stiff-necked  people  and  children  of  wickedness,  all 
who  should  question  the  propriety  of  such  proceedings.^  Of 
course  his  nephew  considered  his  office  as  a  benefice,  the  profits 
of  which  he  was  entitled  to  enhance  to  the  utmost. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bishoprics  in  most  places  were 
not  bestowed  without  a  considerable  share  of  secular  power; 
they  were  distributed  according  to  the  exigencies  of  family 
interest  or  court  favour,  as  mere  sinecures.  The  only  concern 
of  the  Eoman  curia  was  to  engross  to  itself  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  vacancies  and  appointments.  Alexander  took  double 
annates ;  he  raised  them  to  two,  nay,  three  tenths ;  indeed  the 
livings  might  almost  be  said  to  bo  sold.  The  taxes  of  the  papal 
chancery  rose  daily ;  the  comptroller  of  that  office  ought,  it  is 
true,  to  have  silenced  the  complaints  against  it,  but  he  gene- 
rally committed  the  task  of  revision  to  the  very  persons  who 
fixed  the  rates.^  For  every  act  of  favour  which  the  office  of 
dataria  permitted  to  be  given  out,  a  certain  fixed  sum  had  first 
to  be  paid,  and  the  contest  between  the  civil  governments  of 
Europe  and  the  curia  ordinarily  bore  on  nothing  so  much  as 
these  grants.  While  the  curia  wanted  to  extend  them  to  the 
utmost,  people  in  all  countries  wanted  to  circumscribe  them  to 
the  utmost. 

This  principle  necessarily  passed  from  appointments  of  that 
kind  to  those  of  a  lower  grade.  A  man  might  abdicate  his 
bishopric,  yet  with  the  reservation  of  a  great  part  at  least  of  its 

1  Bull  of  9th  May,  1484.  Qitomam  nonmdli  imquitatis  JUii,  clationU  et  per- 
tinacicB  suob  spiritu  assumpto,  potesUitem  majoris  pamiterUiarii  nostri — in  dubium 
'^evocare — prcBSumunt, — decet  nos  adversus  tcd^s  adhibere  remedia  etc. — QWhereas 
some  sons  of  wickedness,  taking  up  the  spirit  of  their  own  pride  and  pertinacity, 

Came  to  suggest  doubts  with  respect  to  the  power  of  our  greater  penitentiary,  it 
moB  us  to  apply  remedies  against  such.]     BuUarium  Romanum,  ed.  Cooquel- 
ines.  III.  p.  187. 

«  Rcformationes  cancellari»  apostoliae  S«»»-  D«i-  Pauli  III.  1540.  MS.  of  the  Bar- 
berini  Libnury  at  Rome,  Nro.  2275,  enumerates  all  the  abuses  that  had  been 
introduced  since  Sixtus  and  Alexander.  The  gravamina  (grieyances)  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  reUte  particularly  to  these  <'new  funds''  and  offices  of  the  Romish 
chanceiy.    ^  14.  ^  38. 
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rereniies,  and  over  and  above  that,  of  the  collations  to  the  pa- 
rochial livings  attached  to  it.  The  very  laws  prohibiting  the 
induction,  in  any  case,  of  the  son  of  a  clergyman  into  his  father'^s 
benefice,  and  succession  to  a  benefice  left  by  beqaest,  were  eluded. 
Ab  any  man,  provided  always  that  he  did  not  grudge  the  money, 
could  so  arrange  matters  as  to  have  any  one  appointed  coadjutor 
whom  he  chose,  in  point  of  fact  a  kind  of  succession  by  inheri- 
tance was  admitted. 

From  such  a  state  of  things  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  dis- 
charge of  ecclesiastical  duties  was  neglected.  In  this  brief  view 
I  confine  myself  to  the  remarks  made  by  judicious  prelates 
of  the  Romish  church  itself.  "  What  a  sight,'"*  they  exclaim, 
''for  a  Christian  as  he  wanders  through  Christendom,  this 
desolation  of  the  churches;  all  the  pastors  have  abandoned  their 
flocks ;  they  are  all  handed  over  to  hirelings.**'^  In  all  quar- 
ters, incapable,  uncalled,  inexperienced  persons  were  appointed, 
without  selection,  to  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  duties.  As 
the  sole  concern  with  the  incumbents  of  benefices  was  to  find  tlio 
cheapest  curates,  the  begging  friars  generally  suited  their  pur- 
pose best;  and  these,  under  the  name  of  suffragans,  wliicli  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  in  tliat  sense,  held  the  bishoprics,  and 
^  vicars  they  held  the  parochial  cures. 

Already  had  the  begging  orders  acquired  extraordinary  pri- 
vileges. Sixtus  IV.,  himself  a  Franciscan  friar,  had  still  fur- 
ther augmented  these  for  them.  He  amply  secured  to  them  the 
n;:ht  of  liearin<r  confessions,  of  administerinc^  the  sacraments  of  the 
^'Jpper  and  extreme  unction,  of  burying  persons  in  the  grounds 
3nfl  soil,  and  even  in  the  cowl  of  their  order — rights  which 
I'rought  them  respect  and  profit — and  threatened  with  the  loss 
f^f  their  livings  the  refractory,  the  parish  priests,  those  in  short 
who  Bhould  venture  to  molest  the  religious  orders,  particularly 
as  respected  their  getting  possession  of  bequests  and  legacies." 

^  CoDMlium  delectorum  cardlnalium  ot  aliorum  prn'latorum  do  cincndaiula 
ecclesiia  S^^-  D«»-  Paulo  III.  ipso  iiibentc  conscriptura  anno  1538.— [The  adv'uo 
«f  the  sdcct  cardiDali  and  other  prelates  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  church, 
»riUcn  at  the  command  of  the  most  holy  lord  Paul  III.  himself,  in  the  year  153S.] 
Wt«j  printed,  aluo.  at  that  time,  and  important  on  this  account  that  it  points  out 
tl»e  eril,  in  so  far  as  it  lay  in  the  administration,  thoroughly  and  precisely.  In 
Home,  ercn  long  after  ita  being  printed,  it  continued  to  be  always  incorporated  with 
tike  ooUectioDS  of  Corialistlc  manuscripts. 

•  AmpUssima  ^atxcB  et  prixnlegia  fratrwm  minorum  convenhtalium  ordims  S. 
Francisci,  qwz  propterea  mare  magnxim  nunntpantur. — [Most  ample  favoura  aivd 
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Now  that  they  came  likewise  to  discharge  even  the  funciioiife 
of  bishops  and  of  parish  priests,  it  is  evident  what  an  immense 
influence  they  must  have  exercised.  All  the  more  eminent 
situations  and  most  important  dignities,  in  so  &r  as  respected 
the  enjoyment  of  their  incomes,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
families  and  their  dependants,  and  of  those  who  had  foand 
favour  with  the  court  and  the  curia;  the  actual  administration 
was  committed  to  the  begging  firiars.  In  this  the  popes  pro- 
tected them.  They,  too,  as  well  as  others,  trafficked  in  the 
indulgence,  which  in  those  times — Alexander  VI.  was  the  first 
to  declare  officially  that  it  delivered  souls  out  of  purgatory-* 
received  such  an  extraordinary  extension.  But  they  too  were 
sunk  in  the  most  thorough  worldliness.  What  intriguing 
among  those  orders  about  the  higher  benefices !  How  eager 
about  the  time  of  elections,  were  they  to  rid  themselves  of  snoh 
as  refused  to  favour  them  or  who  opposed  them.  Some  they 
attempted  to  send  out  of  the  way  as  preachers  or  as  curates, 
they  hesitated  not  to  attack  others  with  sword  and  dagger; 
poison  was  often  employed.^  Ecclesiastical  fiivours  mean- 
while were  sold.  The  begging  friars  being  hired  at  miserably 
low  wages,  they  were  greedy  of  casual  gains. 

"Alas!^'  exclaimed  one  of  those  prelates,  "would -that  mine 
eyes  were  a  fountain  of  tears.  How  are  the  fenced  places  fidlen 
and  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  laid  waste.  Were  these  only  to 
go  to  ruin,  it  were  an  evil,  yet  one  that  might  be  endured,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  pervade  all  Ghristendom  as  the  veins  do  the 
body,  their  fall  necessarily  brings  along  with  it  the  ruin  of  the 
world." 

DIRECTION   OF   THE    HITMAN   MIND. 

Could  wo  unfold  the  books  of  history,  and  contemplate  events 
jis  they  actually  occurred — could  passing  incidents  be  accounted 

privileges  of  the  Minorite  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  vrhich  are  on  that 
account  called  a  great  sea  J  31st  August,  1474.  Bullarium  Rom.  III.  3,  139,  A 
like  bull  was  granted  to  the  Dominicans.  At  the  Lateran  councU  of  1513,  then 
^as  much  ado  about  this  "great  sea;"  yet  priTlleges,  at  that  time  at  least,  wen 
more  readily  given  than  accepted. 

1  In  a  large  "  information"  of  Caraffa's  to  Clement,  which  appean  ovlj  in  t 
mutilated  form  in  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.,  it  is  said  in  the  manuscript,  of 
the  monasteries :  Si  viene  ad  homicidi  nan  solo  col  vcneno  ma  apertamewte  ciled^ 
teUo  f.  con  la  spada,  per  rum  dire  con  schiopetti. — [They  proceeded  to  commit  homi- 
cides nut  only  with  poihon,  but  o|>euly  with  sword  and  dagger,  not  to  say  wiUi 
pistols.] 
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for  like  objects  in  nature — ^how  often  should  we  observe,  as  in 
nature,  that  the  very  decay  which  we  lament  involves  the 
germ  of  a  better  order  of  things,  and  see  life  come  forth  from 
what  is  dead. 

Much  as  we  may  deplore  such  a  secularization  of  spiritual 
things — such  a  degeneracy  of  religious  institutions — ^yet,  with- 
out this,  the  mind  of  man  could  hardly  have  received  one  of  its 
most  peculiar  and  most  fruitful  impulses. 

It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  various,  and  ingenious,  and 
profound  as  were  the  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  they 
were  founded  on  a  fsmciful  view  of  the  world,  having  nought  in 
it  that  corresponded  with  the  reality  of  things.  Had  the  church 
stood  in  fuller  and  more  conscious  strength,  it  would  have  vigor- 
ously maintained  itself.  But  as  it  now  stood,  it  set  the  mind 
at  liberty  to  burst  into  a  new  career,  leading  it  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent direction. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  very  circumscribed  horizon  kept  men'^s 
minds,  for  some  centuries,  necessarily  confined  within  its  range: 
the  renewed  knowledge  of  antiquity  had  the  effect  of  breaking 
down  that  boundary,  and  of  opening  up  a  loftier,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  larger  view.^ 

Not  that  the  middle  ages  were  ignorant  of  antiquity.  The 
eager  desire  wherewith  the  Arabs,  to  whom  we  owe  the  trans- 
ference of  so  many  learned  and  scientific  efforts  into  our  western 
regions,  collected  and  appropriated  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
was  not  much  behind  the  zeal  wherewith  the  Italians  of  the 


1  Hero  the  author  ascribes  to  a  very  inadcnuato  cause,  the  immensely  enlarged 
range  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe  since  the  fifteenth  century.  How  should  "  tho 
renewed  knowledge  of  antiquity"  enlarge  the  mind  more  than  that  original  know- 
ledge of  it  did,  which  was  possessed  by  the  ancients  themselves  in  the  later  periods 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history?  And  what  student  of  modem  history  has  not 
remarked  the  narrow  range  of  thought  and  character,  which  has  ever  accompanied 
mn  addiction  to  mere  classical  literature  ?  How  did  the  giants  of  the  Reformation 
dwindle  into  the  dwarfs  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  in  all  cases 
where,  leaving  the  grand  battle-ground  of  her  purely  scriptural  princi])les,  her 
sons  were  content  to  become  elegant  and  erudite  scholars  instead  of  profound 
theologians,  and  valiant  witnesses  for  tho  truth.  Our  own  age,  again,  is  marked  by 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  thought  and  action.  This  is  shown  m  the  spirit,  and  the 
scope,  of  its  many  schemes  of  philanthropic  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad.  Tet 
eireii  the  leaders  in  these  enterprises  are  far  inferior  to  the  petits  maitret  of  Louis 
the  XIV.'s  age  and  our  own  queen  Anne's,  in  "  the  renewed  knowledge  of  antiquity." 
One  needs  but  to  open  the  Bible  to  perceive  that  an  age  which  is  stamped  with  its 
spirit,  needs  not  the  help  of  the  heathen  classics  in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  its 
specolAtions  and  its  undertakings,  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  that  confined  the 
soul  in  the  middle  ages.    Tb. 
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fifteenth  century;  and  the  Caliph  Mahmoun  might,  in  th 
respect,  be  well  compared  with  Cosmo  do**  Medici.  Let  us  mari 
however,  a  di£ference  which,  unimportant  as  it  may  appea 
strikes  me  as  decisive.  The  Arabs  translated:  in  doing  i 
thev  often  directly  annihilated  the  originals,  by  transfosiii 
their  own  ideas  into  their  translations ;  the  result  was  that  the 
may  be  said  to  have  theosophised  Aristotle — ^that  they  tumi 
astronomy  into  astrology,  and  made  that  bear  upon  medicine 
that  they  even  specially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  £u 
tastic  cosmography.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  read  ax 
learned.  From  the  Roman  writers  they  passed  to  the  Greek 
the  art  of  printing  sent  innumerable  copies  of  the  originals  oy< 
the  world.  The  genuine  Aristotle  superseded  the  Arabia 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  their  unaltered  state,  peop! 
became  acquainted  with  the  sciences;  they  learned  geograph 
directly  from  Ptolemy,  botany  from  Dioscorides,  the  8cien< 
of  medicine  from  Galen  and  Hippocrates.  How  speedily  wei 
men  thus  disembarrassed  of  the  fancies  that  had  hitherto  people 
the  world,  and  of  the  prejudices  that  had  possessed  their  mine 
till  then. 

Meanwhile  it  would  be  going  too  far,  in  referring  to  tha 
period,  to  speak  forthwith  of  the  development  of  a  spontaneoi 
spirit  of  scientific  research,  of  the  discovery  of  new  truths  an 
the  development  of  more  enlarged  ideas.  To  understand  tl 
ancients  was  all  that  was  attempted;  no  one  thought  of  gois 
beyond  them,  and  their  influence  made  itself  felt  rather  in  tl 
way  of  imitation,  than  in  calling  forth  a  productive  scientif 
activity.  In  this  imitation  wo  find  one  of  the  most  importai 
processes  in  the  development  of  that  era. 

The  ancients  were  emulated  in  the  use  of  their  own  langnag 
a  rivalry  which  found  a  special  patron  in  Leo  X.  He  himsd 
read  the  finely  written  introduction  to  the  history  of  Jovii 
before  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  thought  it  the  finest  compos 
tion  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Livy.  As  he  patroi 
ized  even  improvisatores  in  Latin,  it  may  be  imagined  ho 
much  he  must  have  been  captivated  with  the  talents  of  Vid 
who  could  describe  such  things  as  the  game  of  chess,  in  tl 
full  measure  of  well-turned  Latin  hexameters.  He  sent  all  tl 
way  to  Portugal  for  a  mathematician,  who  had  acquired  renoiv 
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for  the  elegant  Latin  in  which  he  had  written  works  on  that 
science.  Thus,  also,  did  he  desire  to  aee  jurisprudence  and 
theology  taught,  and  church  history  written. 

Meanwhile  to  stop  short  at  this  point  was  impossible.  To 
whatever  extent  such  imitation  of  the  ancients  in  their  own 
tongue  might  be  carried,  the  range  of  the  human  mind  could 
not  be  confined  within  so  limited  a  sphere.  It  had  an  inherent 
insufficiency,  and  far  too  many  took  part  in  it  for  that  insuffi- 
ciency not  to  appear  evident.  The  new  idea  suggest^  itself 
that  the  ancients  might  be  imitated  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages. People  felt  towards  them  as  the  Romans  did  towards 
the  Greeks;  they  wanted  to  emulate  them  no  longer  in 
one  particular  department  only,  but  in  the  general  field  of 
literature,  and  into  this  new  field  they  rushed  with  youthful 
ardour. 

Happily,  even  at  this  time,  the  vernacular  tongues  had 
acquired  a  generaUy  san«rtione<i  form.  Bembo's  merits  lay  less 
in  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  style,  or  in  the  attempts  in 
Italian  poetry  which  he  has  left  us,  than  in  his  well-conceived 
and  happily  executed  endeavours  to  impart  regularity  and 
dignity  to  his  mother  tongue — to  construe  it  according  to  fixed 
roles.  This  is  that  which  obtained  for  him  the  praise  of  Ariosto ; 
he  hit  precisely  on  the  right  time  his  essays  serve  but  as 
examples  to  his  lessons. 

Now,  if  we  survey  the  circle  of  works,  to  which,  while  follow- 
ing the  ancients  as  models,  people  applied  this  body  of  materials 
so  incomparable  in  point  of  fluency,  flexibility,  and  melody,  as 
well  as  prepared  with  so  much  judgment,  the  following  observa- 
tion forcibly  strikes  us. 

Attempts  at  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  ancients  failed  to 
succeed.  Tragedies,  such  as  Rucellai''s  Rosmunda  composed,  as 
the  publishers  announce,  after  the  model  of  antiquity;  didactic 
poems,  such  as  that  of  the  Bees,  in  which  too  reference  is  made  at 
once  to  Virgil,  and  he  is  afterwards  turned  to  account  in  a 
thousand  ways,  met  with  no  success,  and  had  little  real  influ- 
ence. Authors  allowed  themselves  more  freedom  in  the  composi- 
tion of  comedies:  the  nature  of  the  case  required  that  these 
should  receive  the  stamp  and  colour  of  actual  life:  yet  the 
groundwork  here  was  almost  always  laid  in  some  fablo  of  anti- 

I.  II 
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quity — some  piece  from  Plautus,^  and  men  even  of  such  talents 
as  Bibbiena  and  Machiavcl,  have  been  anable  to  secore  for  their 
comic  works  the  full  acknowledgement  of  later  times.  In  works 
of  a  different  description  we  sometimes  find  a  certain  inconsis- 
tency in  their  internal  parts.  Thus  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazar, 
how  strange  does  the  prolix  and  latinized  periodology  of  the 
prose  look  beside  the  simplicity,  the  fervour,  and  the  melody 
of  the  verse. 

Now  no  one  can  be  surprised  if  complete  success  wore  wanting 
here,  whatever  advances  were  made.  A  great  example  was  at 
least  presented  and  an  experiment  tried,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  immense.  Still  the  modem  element  did  not  expatiate 
with  full  freedom  in  classical  forms.  The  mind  became  governed 
by  a  rule  presented  to  it  from  without,  and  which  never  became 
natural  to  it. 

Besides,  how,  generally  speaking,  could  a  man  be  satisfied 
with  imitation!  We  see  in  it  an  effect  produced  by  models,  by 
great  works,  but  it  is  the  effect  of  mind  upon  mind.  Now-a-days 
we  arc  all  agreed  that  beautiful  models  should  train,  improvei 
and  excite,  but  by  no  means  enslave. 

The  most  remarkable  result  must  have  followed  when  a  man 
of  genius,  warmly  participating  in  the  efforts  of  that  period, 
applied  himself  to  a  work  in  which  matter  and  form  differed 
from  antiquity,  the  internal  influence  only  of  the  latter  being 
admitted. 

The  romantic  epic  derives  its  very  peculiar  character  from 
such  being  the  case  with  regard  to  it.     For  his  matter  the  poet 


1  Marco  Mlnio  tells  us  among  so  many  other  remarkable  things,  about  one  of 
the  first  representations  of  a  comedy,  in  Kome,  at  his  aignoria  (court).  He  writes 
13th  March,  1519  :  Finita  dita  festa  (he  refers  to  the  carnival)  se  andd  ad 
una  comedUit  chefece  el  reverend^  Cibo,  dove  i  stato  hcUissima  oosa  lo  apparaU) 
tanto  8%iperbo  che  non  si  potria  dire.  La  comedia  fu  questa,  che  fu  fenta  una 
Ferrara  e  in  dita  talafu  fata  Ferrara  precito  come  la  ^.  Dicono  che  Monsi^nor 
Jiev^  Cibo  venendo  per  Ferrara  e  voUndo  una  comedia  lifu  data  auesta  comedia, 
E  sta  tratta  parte  de  H  Supposiii  di  FlatUo  e  dal  Eunucho  di  Terenzio  molto 
bellisaima. — [The  said  festivity  being  over,  they  went  to  a  comedy  got  up  by  the  moft 
reverend  Cibo,  where  there  were  the  finest  things,  the  machinerr  so  superb  as  is 
not  to  bo  told.  The  comedy  was  that  in  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  Ferrara, 
and  in  the  said  hall  Ferrara  was  represented  precisely  as  it  stands.  They  say  thai 
Monsignor  the  most  reverend  Cibo,  coming  through  Ferrara  and  wishing  to  see  a 
comedy,  there  was  given  him  that  comedy.  And  there  was  acted  part  of  the  Sup- 
positi  of  Plautus  and  Terence's  Eunuchus,  all  very  fine.]  He  means,  no  doubt,  ue 
Suppositi  of  Arioeto, — yet  we  see  that  he  notices  not  the  name  of  the  authcnr  nol 
the  title  of  the  piece,  but  only  what  it  was  taken  from. 
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had  a  Christian  tale  of  spiritually  heroic  import;  the  most 
prominent  figures,  together  with  a  few  grand  bold  ontlmes,  were 
given;  important  situations,  though  little  developed,  were  placed 
before  him ;  and  the  poetical  form,  too,  was  already  laid  to  his 
hand;  it  came  directly  from  the  common  phraseology  of  the  people* 
To  this  there  was  added  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  attach  itself 
to  the  antique.  That  came  in,  fashioning,  improving,  human- 
izing every  thing,  flow  different  is  the  Binaldo  of  Boyardo, 
noble,  modest,  full  of  a  joyous  spirit  of  adventure,  from  the  hor- 
rible Haymonson  of  the  old  traditions.  How  did  what  was 
extravagant,  fEbbulous,  gigantic,  in  the  old  representation,  become 
altered  into  what  is  intelligible,  graceful,  and  fascinating !  Even 
the  unadorned  tales  of  the  olden  time  have  something  attractive 
and  pleasing  in  their  very  simplicity;  yet  how  different  is  the 
pleasure  we  enjoy  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  fascinated  with 
the  melody  of  Ariosto^s  stanzas,  and  to  speed  along  in  company 
with  a  bright  and  highly  cultivated  mind  from  one  scene  to 
another.  What  was  uncouth  and  misshapen  has  now  assumed 
throughout  a  distinct  contour,  and  form,  and  melody.^ 

Few  ages  have  a  taste  for  simple  beauty  of  form ;  it  is  to  be 
met  with  only  in  the  most  favoured  and  fortunate  periods.  Such 
do  we  find  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  How  can  I  indicate,  even  in  a  sketch, 
all  that  was  attempted  and  done  in  that  period?  It  may  be 
boldly  affirmed  that  all  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  modern 
times  in  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  fall  within  that 
brief  epoch.  Its  tendency  was,  not  to  reasoning,  but  to  practice 
and  execution.  To  these,  men  devoted  all  their  lives  and  ener- 
gies. I  might  say  that  the  fastness  erected  by  a  prince  over 
against  his  enemy,  and  the  note  written  by  a  philologist  on  the 
margin  of  his  author,  have  something  in  common.  A  severe 
beauty  fundamentally  distinguishes  all  the  productions  of  that  age. 

But,  therewithal,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  while  art  and 
poetry  took  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  elements,  they  did 
not  allow  the  substance  of  these  to  escape  their  influence.  The 
romantic  epos,  in  embodying  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  placed 

1  I  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  thia  in  a  treatise  apart,  which  I  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(The  above  Note  seems  proi>erly  to  belong  to  the  third  sentence  of  next  para- 
graph. Tb.) 
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itself  of  course  in  opposition  to  these.  Ariosto  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  away  the  back  ground  from  his  tale,  which  pre- 
serves their  original  importance. 

Previous  to  this,  religion  had  entered  as  much  as  art  into  all 
works  of  painting  and  design.  As  soon  as  art  became  alive  to 
the  charms  of  ancient  statuary,  it  threw  oflf  the  trammels  of  reli- 
gious conceptions.  We  can  perceive  how  this  became  more  deci- 
dedly the  case,  year  after  year,  even  with  Baphael.  People  may 
blame  this  as  they  please ;  but  it  almost  seems  that  profane  ele- 
ments had  a  necessary  part  in  producing  that  beautiful  freshness 
of  development.^ 

And  was  it  not  a  most  significant  fact  that  a  pope  himself 
undertook  to  pull  down  the  old  Basilika  of  St.  PeterX  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Christendom,  every  part  of  which  was 
reckoned  holy,  wliich  contained  the  accumulated  memorials  of  the 
veneration  of  so  many  ages,  and  to  erect  in  its  stead  a  temple  after 
the  model  of  antiquity?  It  was  a  purely  artistic  effort.  Both 
the  factions  which  at  that  time  divided  the  world  of  art,  easily 
excited  as  it  was  to  jealousy  and  hatred,  united  in  calling  upon 
Julius  II.  to  decide  upon  this  step.  Michael  Angelo  wanted  to 
find  a  fitting  spot  for  the  monument  which  he  contemplated 
erecting  to  the  pope  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  such  as  he  actually  accomplished  in  his 
Moses.  Still  more  urgent  was  Bramante.  He  wanted  to  real- 
ize the  bold  conception  of  raising  high  in  air,  upon  colossal  col- 
umns, a  copy  of  the  Pantheon  in  all  its  vastness.  Many 
cardinals  opposed  this,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  still  more  general  disapprobation ;  there  is  so 
much  personal  regard  attached  to  every  old  church,  but  immea- 
surably more  to  that  supreme  sanctuary  of  Christendom.'     But 

1  This  will  not  socm  so  extraordinaiy  to  the  Christian  who  reflects  upon  the  8al>- 
ject.  It  is  the  object  of  the  gospel  to  restore  a  very  different  beautj  from  that  which 
is  idolized  by  men  like  Leo  X.  and  Raphael,  and  exquisite  as  was  their  susoeptifaility 
of  the  charms  of  what  may  be  called  scnsaous  beauty,  their  lives  showed  how  littw 
they  could  appreciate  the  "beauty  of  holiness."  Tet  some  seem  to  quarrel  with  the 
gospel  because,  notwithstanding  its  immense  influence  in  enlarging  the  mind  and 
humanizing  the  character,  it  nowhere  directly  patronizes  the  fine  arts.     Tr. 

3  Fea  in  his  notizie  xntorno  Rafaeie,  p.  41,  gives  the  following  nassage  £ram  tht 
unprinted  works  of  Panvinius  cU  rebus  antiqitis  memoraJbilihtit  et  ae  prctstanUa  fto- 
silicoB  S.  Petri  Apoftohrum  Principis  etc :  Qwa  in  re  (referring  to  the  new  building) 
adversot  pene  habuit  cunct4/rum  orainum  hMninct  etprcMcrtim  cardbiaUst  nan  quod 
novam  non  cupcrent  bagilicam  magnifice^ititsiniam  extruit  ted  quia  aMimuxm  Mo 
Icrrarum  orbc  wnerabilem,  tot  »ai\ctorum  tepukhris  awjustUsimam,  tot  ceteberrtmii 
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Julias  II.  was  not  wont  to  pay  much  regard  to  opposition. 
Without  farther  consideration  ho  caused  half  the  old  church  to 
be  palled  down,  and  he  himself  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new. 

Thus  was  there,  in  the  very  centre  of  Christian  worship,  a 
resorrection  of  those  forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
superstition  had  so  appropriately  expressed  itself.  At  St. 
Peter's  in  Montorio,  over  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  Bramante 
built  a  chapel  in  the  light  and  airy  form  of  a  peripteros. 

Now  if  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this,  it  was  equally  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  life  and  being  of  that  age.  People  went 
to  the  Vatican,  far  less  to  pray  at  the  apostolic  threshold  than  to 
•dmire,  in  the  pope'*s  residence,  the  great  works  of  ancient  art, 
such  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Laocoon 

True,  the  pope  now,  as  well  as  formerly,  was  called  upon  to 
n^e  airangements  for  a  war  against  the  infidels.  I  find  this, 
for  example,  in  a  preface  of  Navagero's,^  but  in  this  he  never 
thinb  of  Christian  interests,  such  as  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre;  his  hope  is  that  the  pope  might  again  discover  the 
lo8t  writings  of  the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Romans. 

Amid  this  exuberance  of  efibrt  and  execution,  of  mind  and 
^  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  secular  development  of  the 
highest  spiritual  dignity,  lived  Leo  X.     People  Avould  dispute 
about  his  having  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  this  age;  and 
kis  merits  may  not  have  been  so  great.     But  he  was  now  Leo 
the  fortunate.     He  had  been  nourished  in  the  elements  that  go 
to  form  this  present  world;  he  possessed  sufficient  liberality  and 
^''ceptibility  of  mind,  to  promote  and  to  enjoy  its  beauty  and 
its  bloom.    After  finding  so  much  enjoyment  in  the  Latin  works 
of  direct  imitators,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  ori- 
ginal compositions  of  his  contemporaries.     In  his  presence  were 
exhibited  the  first  tragedies  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  the  first 
comedies  too,  notwithstanding  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the 
doubtful  morality  they  derived  from  Plautus.     There  is  hardly 

j*  M  *r<ttU  innfjn€m,funditus  dtleri  ingemUcant. — [Tn  which  tliin;?  (the  new  bund- 
ing) he  found  hfmaelf  opposed  by  men  of  almost  all  orders,  and  particularly  the  car- 
<iinab,  not  hecauie  they  did  not  desire  to  have  a  new  and  most  magnificent  basllika 
wwted,  \mt  becauiie  they  groaned  at  the  total  demolition  of  the  old,  venerable  as  it 
*M  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  rendered  so  august  by  the  tombs  of  so  many 
•*ints,  and  so  illustrious  on  account  of  so  many  famous  things  having  been  done  in  it.] 

^  Nangrrii  PrBpfatio  in  Ciccronis  orationes.     T.  I. 
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one  which  he  had  not  first  seen.  Ariosto  was  one  of  the  ac- 
quaintances of  his  yoath;  Machiavel  had  once  and  again  ¥rrii- 
ten  expressly  for  him;  for  him  Raphael  filled  rooms,  galleriefli 
and  chapels,  with  the  ideal  forms  of  human  beauty,  and  the  paro 
expression  of  existence.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  the 
more  scientific  practice  of  which  was  even  then  spreading  through 
Italy.  The  palace  daily  resounded  with  music,  and  the  pope 
himself  hummed  in  concert  with  its  melodies.  It  may  be  thought 
that  this  was  a  kind  of  mere  mental  luxury;  be  it  so,  it  is  the 
only  luxury  that  is  worthy  of  a  man.  Moreover,  Leo  X.  was 
full  of  kind  personal  sympathy  with  others.  Never  would  he 
refuse  a  favour,  even  although  it  were  impossible  to  grant  it,  but 
in  the  mildest  expressions.  "He  is  a  good  man,"  says  one  of 
those  observant  persons,  ambassadors,  "very  open-handed  and 
kind-hearted,  and  but  that  he  is  led  into  them  by  his  relations, 
ho  would  avoid  all  irregularities.^  "  He  is  a  learned  man,''  says 
another,  "  and  the  friend  of  learned  men ;  unquestionably  reli- 
gious, yet  he  likes  to  enjoy  life."^  True,  he  did  not  always 
maintain  the  decorum  expected  of  a  pope.  At  times  he  would 
set  ofl:'  from  Rome,  to  the  mortification  of  the  master  of  ceremon- 
ies, not  only  without  a  surplice,  but,  as  the  latter  notes  in  his 
journal,  "which  is  worst  of  all,  in  boots.''  He  passed  the  autumn 
in  rural  recreations;  in  hawking  at  Viterbo,  and  stag-hunting 
at  Gornuto,  while  the  lake  of  Bolsena  afibrded  him  the  amuse- 
ment of  fishing ;  lastly,  he  always  spent  a  part  of  the  year  at 
Malliano,  his  favourite  residence.  Thither,  too,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  men  of  prompt  and  nimble  wits,  such  as  improvisa- 
tores,  who  could  enliven  the  passing  hour.  When  winter  came 
round  the  whole  party  returned  to  Rome.  The  city  was  under- 
going a  rapid  enlargement.  Its  inhabitants  had  increased  by 
about  a  third  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  There  the  mechanic 
found  employment,  the  artist  renown,  every  one  security.  Never 
had  the  court  been  more  lively,  more  agreeable,  more  intelleot*> 
ual.  No  expense  was  thought  too  much  for  the  celebration  of 
festivals,  sacred  or  civil,  for  games  and  the  theatre,  or  for  pre- 

1  Zorzi.  Per  U  papa,  non  voria  ni  gucrra  m  faiichtt  ma  questi  soi  to  inlnffa, 
— [As  for  the  popo,  he  wbhes  neither  war  nor  troubles,  but  in  tnese  his  kindred  oa- 
bruil  him.] 

'^  Marco  Minio :  Rolaziono.  E  docto  e  amador  di  docti,  Iku  religioso,  ma  voL 
river.     He  calls  him  bitona  mTSona,  "  a  g«>od  i>erPon.*' 
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sents  and  other  favours.  Nothing  was  spared.  People  learned 
with  delight  that  Jnliano  Medici  was  about  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Rome  with  his  young  wife.  "Thank  heaven/**  cardinal 
Bibbiena  wrote  to  him,  "  for  we  lack  nothing  here  but  a  court  of 
ladies/* 

The  low  vices  of  Alexander  VI.  must  ever  create  disgust,  but 
there  was  nothing  very  censurable  in  the  manner  in  which  Leo 
kept  his  court.  Yet  it  were  no  offence  to  reason  to  say  that  it 
did  not  accord  with  the  vocation  of  a  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
Life  readily  veils  these  inconsistencies,  but  they  must  have 
struck  every  serious  and  reflective  mind. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  was  no  more  question  about 
genuine  Ghristian  sentiments  and  convictions.  Far  from  that, 
these  now  began  to  be  directly  impugned. 

The  schools  of  philosophy  began  to  dispute  whether  the  rea- 
sonable soul  were  immaterial  and  immortal,  but  still  the  same 
in  all  men,  or  if  it  were  not,  in  one  word  mortal.  Peter  Pom- 
panazzo,  the  foremost  of  the  philosophers  of  that  day,  distin- 
guished himself  in  maintaining  the  last  of  these  propositions.  He 
compared  himself  to  Prometheus,  whose  heart  was  pecked  by  the 
vulture,  for  having  attempted  to  steal  his  fire  from  Jupiter.  But 
with  all  his  painful  efforts,  and  all  his  acuteness,  ho  could  attain 
to  no  further  result  "than  that  when  the  legislator  pronounced 
the  soul  immortal,  he  did  this  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  truth.''^ 

We  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  this  opinion  was  either 
confined  to  a  few  or  held  secret.  Erasmus  was  confounded  at  the 
blasphemies  he  heard :  it  was  even  attempted  to  prove  to  him, 
a  foreigner,  out  of  Pliny,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  those  of  beasts.^     While  the  common  peo- 

1  This  exposed  Pomponazza  in  very  serious  attacks,  as  appears,  among  other  proofs, 
from  an  extract  of  a  pa]>al  brief  by  Contelori.  Petrut  de  Mantua,  thus  it  runs,  as- 
$eruU  quod  anima  rattonalis.  secundum  propria  phtlosophm  et  m^ntem  ArittotcUs, 
tit  seu  videatur  mortcdit,  contra  determinationem  concilii  LaUran^nsis :  papa  man- 
dot  ut  dictus  Petrut  revocet :  cdias  contra  iptumprocedaUvr.  1 3  Junii  161 8. — [Peter 
of  Mantua  haa  asserted  that  the  reasoning  soul,  according  to  the  properties  of  phi- 
loflc^hy  and  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  is  or  seems  mortal,  against  the  determination  of 
the  Lateran  council  :•  the  pope  commands  the  said  Pet«r  to  recant :  otherwise  let 
him  be  prosecuted.     13th  June,  1518.] 

«  Burigny's  Life  of  Erasmus,  I.  139.     I  will  here  further  adduce  the  foUowing  pas- 

•  It  WM  nrtainly  not  Uw  b«t  way  to  put  down  thli  opinkm,  to  oppoat  to  it  UuMatbority,  not  of  BMne  B«t«bitk)n, 
bat  only  of  •  Latctna  ooondL    It  looki  u  If  tha  pope  dand  not  stand  fbrward  to  vlndiGat*  an  authority  which  h* 
Ta. 
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pie  were  sinking  into  an  almost  heathenish  superstition,  whic 
saw  its  salvation  in  an  ill-grounded  merit  of  works,  the  high^ 
classes  took  an  irreligious  direction.  How  amazed  was  yoon 
Luther  on  his  coming  into  Italy !  At  the  very  moment  tha 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  about  to  close,  the  priests  ridicule 
it  by  giving  utterance  to  blasphemies. 

In  Borne  it  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  good  breeding  to  impugi 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  "One  no  longe 
passes,''  says  P.  Anth.  Bandino,^  "for  an  accomplished  person 
who  does  not  entertain  wrong  views  of  Christianity."  At  court 
the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  texts  fron 
holy  scripture,  were  never  spoken  of  but  with  a  sneer:  th* 
mysteries  of  the  faith  were  treated  with  contempt. 

Thus  it  is  seen  how  all  things  accorded  together,  the  one  call 
ing  forth  the  other:  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  the  prince 
giving  occasion  for  the  civil  pretensions  of  the  popes :  the  dedin 
of  the  ecclesiastical  institution  leading  to  the  development  of 
new  direction  of  the  mind ;  until  at  last  the  very  foundation 
of  the  faith  began  to  be  assailed  in  public  opinion. 

OPPOSITION  IN  GERMANT. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  something  particularly  remarkabl 
in  the  state  of  Germany  at  this  time,  viewed  in  relation  to  thi 
development  of  the  human  mind.  That  country  participated  i 
it,  but  in  a  manner  altogether  different. 

While  in  Italy  there  were  poets,  like  Boccacio  and  Petrard 
who  promoted  that  study  in  their  time,  and  communicated 
national  impulse  to  it,  there  went  forth,  in  like  manner,  in  Qen 

sage  from  Paul  Canensuis  in  the  Vita  Pauli  TI.  Pariquoqw  diligentia  e  medio Romi 
nee  curice  nefandam  nonnuUonimpivenum  sectam  scelestamque  opinionem  sustulx 
qui  depravatU  morihusasserebant  nosiramjidem  orthodoxampottus  quibufdam  §an> 
torum  astxUiis  guam  veria  rerum  tcstwiontis  subsistere. — [With  no  less  diligence  \ 
banished  from  the  Roman  curia  that  nefarious  sect,  and  that  execrable  opinioii 
some  youths  who  maintained,  in  the  depravity  of  their  morals,  that  our  orthodox  fiut 
rested  rather  on  certain  cunning  devices  of  the  saints  than  on  the  true  testimonii 
of  things.] — There  breathes  a  very  finiiihed  materialism  in  the  Triumph  of  Chari* 
magne,  a  poem,  by  Ludovici ;  as  is  seen  from  the  quotations  of  Daru  in  the  fortiel 
book  of  the  Hiatoire  dc  Venise. 

J  In  Caracclolo's  Fi7<z  J/5.of  Paul  IV.  In  qu^l  tempo  nonparcva  fosse  galantuon 
e  buon  cortegiano  colui  die  de*  dogmi  deUa  chiesa  rum  aveva  quaJche  opinion  erront 
ed  heretica. — \Ki  that  time  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been  a  gentleman  and  a  goc 
courtier  who  did  not  hold  some  erroneous  or  heretical  opinion  on  the  ditirch 
doctrines.] 
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many,  firom  a  spiritual  brotherhood,  the  Jeronymites  of  com- 
mon life,,  a  brotherhood  combining  industry  with  retirement 
firom  the  world.  In  the  school  of  one  of  their  members,  the 
profound  and  innocent  mystic,  Thomas  aKempis,were  formed  all 
those  worthy  men  who  were  first  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  light 
that  burst  from  ancient  literature  in  that  country,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  diffuse  the  same  light  throughout  Grermany 
too.^ 

And  as  the  commencement  was  different,  so  also  was  the  issue. 
In  Italy  the  works  of  the  ancients  were  studied  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  the  learning  and  the  science  they  contained;  in 
Germany  schools  were  kept.  There  people  attempted  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  highest  problems  of  the  human  mind,  if  not  by  their 
own  independent  efforts,  yet  by  the  help  of  the  ancients;  here, 
the  best  books  were  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 

In  Italy  men'^s  minds  were  captivated  with  the  beauty  of 
form,  and  began  to  imitate  the  ancients;  this  led,  as  we  have 
noticed,  to  a  national  literature.  In  Germany  these  studies 
took  a  spiritual  direction.  The  renown  of  Beuchlin  and  of 
Erasmus  is  matter  of  general  notoriety.  Now  if  we  inquire 
wherein  consisted  the  chief  merits  of  the  former,  it  will  be  found 
in  his  having  been  the  first  to  compose  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a 
monument  of  which  he  hoped,  just  as  the  Italian  poets  did  of 
their  works,  that  it  would  prove  "more  lasting  than  brass.'*' 
And  while  he  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Erasmus  devoted  his  efforts  to  that  of  the  New:  he 
caused  it  to  be  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  Greek ;  his  para- 
phrase and  comments  upon  it  have  produced  effects  far  exceed- 
ing what  even  he  contemplated. 

While  the  bent  of  the  human  mind  in  Italy  now  tended  to 
alienate  men  from  the  church  and  led  them  to  oppose  it,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  was  taking  place  in  Germany.  There 
that  spirit  of  free  thinking  which  it  will  never  be  possible  alto- 
gether to  suppress,  began  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  literary 
element,  and  in  more  than  one  quarter,  grew  into  a  distinct 
infidel  system.     A  profound  theology  too,  derived  from  sources 

1  Meinen  has  the  merit  of  having  fint  traced  out  his  genealogy  from  Revita 
Davenkia  Ubtetratct.  Lehensbeechreibungen  berUhmter  Miimier  aua  deu  2ieUAi\ 
der  WiederfaenteDimg  der  WlsgcD9clutften,  II.  308. 

I.  I 
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now  unknown,  though  often  assailed  bjr  the  chtireh^  had  A^rer 
been  found  capable  of  being  suppressed.  This  originated  the 
literary  efforts  of  Germany.  Here  I  deem  it  worthy  of  remark 
tbat  as  early  as  the  year  1513,  the  Bohemian  Brethren  ap 
proached  Erasmus  in  his  opinions,  although  at  other  times 
he  pursued  a  very  different  course.^ 

Thus,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  did  the  development  of  th^j 
human  mind  in  that  age  result  in  opposition  to  the  churell; 
On  the  one  side,  this  opposition  was  associated  with  sciraee  and 
literature;  on  the  other  it  sprang  from  metaphysical' studies 
and  a  more  profound  theology.  There  it  was  negative  and  iil- 
fidel;  here  it  was  positive  and  believing.  There  it  utterly 
abandoned  the  foundation  of  the  church;  here  it  restored  that 
foundation  to  its  original  state.  There  it  was  scoffing  and 
satirical,  and  submitted  to  authority;  here  it  was  serious  and 
vehement,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  boldest  assault  on  the 
Somish  church  that  it  had  ever  sustained. 

It  has  been  thought  a  merely  casual  circumstance  that  thi# 
assault  was  first  directed  against  the  abuses  practised  with  thft 
indulgence.  But  inasmuch  as  the  outward  manifestatioli  o^ 
the  inmost  principle  of  the  indulgence  exposed  at  once,  and  in 
the  clearest  manner,  what  was  the  weak  point  in  the  whole  state 
of  things,  consisting  generally  in  the  secularization  of  the  spi- 
ritual element,  so  did  it  directly  traverse  the  idea  which  had 
taken  shape  in  the  profound  theology  of  Germany.  A  min^ 
like  Luther,  whose  religion  flowed  warm  from  the  heart,  a  man 
profoundly  imbued  as  he  was,  with  the  views  of  sin  and  justi* 
fication  that  had  been  expressed  before  his  time  in  the  books  of 
German  theology,  and  who  had  become  confirmed  in  these  by  the 
scriptures  which  he  drank  in  with  a  thirsty  soul,  could  have 
found  nothing  in  the  world  so  scandalous  as  tho  indulgence. 
The  doctrine  of  a  forgiveness  of  sin  to  be  had  for  money,  must 
have  been  mortally  offensive  to  one  whose  convictions  on  that 
head  had  been  acquired  from  contemplating  the  eternal  relation 
between  God  and  man,  and  who,  moreover,  had  learned  what 
the  doctrine  of  scripture  itself  was  on  the  subject. 

1  FHfanlin :  Kirchen-mid  Keisei^escliichte,  II.  82. 

9  I  bare  adopted  the  word  metophYsical  aa  the  newett  appnmeh  to  the  ttMlt^ 
of  tho  word  ^^UicAcn  in  thQmgoMi    Ta, 
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Haviiig  devoted  himself  indeed  to  assail  that  abuse,  the  ili- 
gntunded  and  prejudiced  opposition  he  soon  met  with,  led  him 
graduaUj  imwards;  por  could  he  long  remain  blind  to  the  rela- 
tion which  that  one  disorder  bore  to  the  general  decline  of 
the  chnrob.  Hia  was  a  nature  that  recoiled  from  no  extremity. 
He  scrupled  not,  with  undaunted  courage,  to  attack  even  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church  himself,  and  thus,  from  among  the 
most  devoted  dependents  of  the  popedom,  the  begging  friars, 
there  arose  the  most  daring  and  powerful  opponent  it  ever 
knew.  As  Luther  opposed  a  power  which  had  so  widely  de- 
parted from  its  principle,  only  with  so  much  the  greater  force 
and  aeuteness;  as  be  expressed  opinions  of  which  all  men 
were  already  convinced;  as  his  opposition,  though  it  had  not 
as  yet  pat  forth  its  collective  and  positive  force,  was  approved 
even  by  the  unbelieving,  and  satisfied  at  the  same  time  that 
seriousness  which  animated  itself,  the  effect  of  his  writings  was 
immense:  they  seemed  in  an  instant  to  fill  Germany  and  the 
world. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

POLtnCAL  C0MPLICATI0X8.-^C0!«XBCTI0N  OF  THE  BKPORMAnOX  WITH  TIIKAE. 

Thus  with  the  secular  struggles  of  the  popedom,  did  a  two- 
fold movement  manifest  itself.  First,  there  was  a  religious 
movement,  followed  ere  long  by  a  desortiou  from  the  ranks  of 
the  popedom,  which  seemed  likely  to  exert  an  immeui^e  influence 
upon  the  future.  Then  there  was  a  political  movement  also,  the 
elements  stirred  up  by  which,  remained  in  a  state  of  ferment- 
ation, and  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  new  developments.  These 
two  movements,  their  reciprocal  influence,  and  the  oppositions 
of  interest  and  passion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  formed  the  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  liistory  of  the  popes  for  ages. 

Well  were  it  that  no  prince,  no  state,  should  over  suppose 
that  it  can  be  benefited  by  proceedings  in  which  it  is  to  owe 
nothing  to  itself;  to  procure  nothing  by  its  own  efforts.  The 
Italian  governments,  in  attempting,  with  the  assistance  of 
foreign  nations,  to  vanquish  one  another,  destroyed  the  indopon- 
denoe  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  fifteenth  coiuVvLX^^NVi^ 
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handed  over  their  country  as  a  common  battle  ground  to 
strangers.  In  this  a  great  deal  must  be  ascribed  to  the  popes. 
They  had  now,  no  doubt,  attained  to  a  degree  of  power,  such  as 
the  Roman  see  had  at  no  previous  time  possessed;  but  this  was 
not  owing  to  any  exertions  of  theirs.  They  owed  it  to  the  French, 
Spaniards,  Grermans  and  Swiss.  Caesar  Borgia  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  much  but  for  his  alliance  with  Louis  XII.; 
magnificent  as  were  the  views  of  Julius  II.,  heroical  as  were 
his  efforts,  without  the  assistance  of  Spain  and  Switzerland  he 
must  have  been  overborne.  But  how  could  it  be  expected  that 
they  who  had  fought  and  won,  should  not  likewise  seek  to 
enjoy  the  preponderance  which  thus  accrued  to  them.  Julius  11. 
clearly  perceived  this,  and  made  it  his  object,  while  all  else  were 
kept  in  a  kind  of  equipoise,  to  secure  the  services  of  the  least 
powerful,  that  is,  of  the  S\nss;  these  he  ventured  to  hope  he 
might  direct  as  he  chose. 

But  it  turned  out  otherwise.  Two  great  powers  had  gradu- 
ally risen  up,  and  these  now  began  a  contest,  if  not  for  the  abso- 
lute dominion,  at  least  for  the  supremacy  in  Europe.  These  had 
left  the  pope  far  behind  in  point  of  power,  and  Italy  was  to  be 
the  battle  field  of  their  rivalry. 

The  French  first  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Not  long  after 
Leo'^s  elevation  to  the  popedom,  in  greater  force  apparently  than 
ever,  and  headed  by  Francis  I.  in  all  the  youthful  heroism  of 
chivalry,  they  once  more  crossed  the  Alps  in  order  to  recover 
Milan.  All  now  depended  on  the  resistance  they  might  meet 
with  from  the  Swiss.  This  made  the  battle  of  Marignano  of  so 
much  consequence,  for  the  Swiss  on  that  occasion  were  utterly 
beaten,  and  since  that  defeat  have  never  again  exercised  any 
independent  influence  in  Italy. 

The  result  of  the  first  day'^s  conflict  was  doubtful,  and  already 
had  bonfires  been  lighted  in  Rome  in  consequence  of  its  being 
reported  that  the  Swiss  had  gained  the  battle.  Intelligence  of 
the  result  of  the  second  day''s  engagement,  and  of  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  first  reached  the  ambassador  of  the  Venetians,  then 
allies  of  the  king  of  France,  and  who  had  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  decision  of  the  contest.  He  repaired  in  all  haste 
to  the  Vatican,  to  communicate  this  information  to  the  pope.  Leo 
came  out  to  give  him  an  audience  before  he  had  quite  dressed 
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hinuelf.  "  Yonr  holmen,'"  said  the  Ambasaaclor,  "gave  me  bad 
news  yeeterdaif ,  bat  there  iraa  no  troth  in  it.  I  bring  joa  to- 
day vhftt  ia  both  good  and  tme.  The  Swiss  have  been  beaten." 
He  then  read  the  letteta  he  had  reerired,  and  vhioh  ooming  from 
perMns  known  to  the  pope^Ieftnodoobt  as  to  the  troth  of  their 
contents.^  The  pope  made  no  oeeret  of  his  coiutenistion. 
"What  then,**  he  exclaimed,  "will  become  of  as;  what  will  be- 
come even  of  jvaV  "We  hope  all  that  is  good  for  both,"  was 
the  reply.  "Hr.  Ambaimdor,"  rejoined  the  pope,  "we  moot 
throw  ourselTea  into  the  anna  of  the  king  and  and  for  men^,"* 
That  Tiotoiy,  in  fiu^  gun  the  French'  a  decided  prepondar- 
anea  in  Italy,  and  had-they  fidWed  it  npin  good  earaest,  nei- 
ther wouM  Tivcaiiy  nor  dw'atbtes  of  the  ohnrch,  which  were 
easily  excited  to  rebellii<!i,  have  ofieTed  mnoh  reaiatanoe;  nay,  it 
would  hare  Weu  no  easy  matter  even  for  the  Spaniarda  to  mwn- 
tMH  themselves  in  Naplf^.  "The  krag,"  aaya  FrsnciB  Vettori 
explicitly.  "oouM  liavo  made  himself  master  of  Italy."  How 
■Btb  at  tiiat  TOoment  depended  on  Leo! 

Lnenio  Medici  onoe  remarked  ia  speaking  of  his  three  eons, 
Jalian,  Peter  and  Jdin ;  "the  first  is  good,  the  second  is  a  fool, 
the  tlurd  is  a  clerer  fellow."  This  third  became  Leo  X.,  and 
BOW  he  lived  to  prove  hiniaelf  eqnal  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
be  was  involved.  Thongh  dissuaded  from  it  by  his  carding, 
Iw  repaired  in  person  to  Bologna,  there  to  confer  with  the  king;' 
uil  there  they  concladed  the  concordat  in  which  they  partitioned 
between  themselves  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church.  Leo  had 
aim  to  relinquish  Parma  and  Placentia,  but,  for  the  rest,  he  suc- 
Keded  in  conjuring  the  storm  that  threatened  him,  in  prevailing 

I  SmmMriodoUntiotwde  Zoni.  EennidesmlnialoTeDnoraori  nooecmpitodi 
nnjr.  L'onlur  dine :  pater  uncte,  eri  rn  lant^  mi  dette  niu  cattWs  dudts  e 
Ui.  U>  in  dmra  od  xaa,  bans  e  Ten,  nw  Svoiurl  i  rotti.  [Tbo  tmnUtor  in  ths 
Ina.]    The  letten  were  from  Puqiuligo,  Duidolo.  wl  oUien. 

>  Domiiie  ontor,  Tedercme  quel  hi*  il  ro  chniti»>  so  metteiemo  in  lo  n  nun 
AouMUnda  minrioordiL  Lui  orator  dime,  pater  aancte,  voatr*  tantita  non  am 
m  alcnno. — ["  Mr.  Orator,  we  ihall  >eo  what  the  mort  Christian  king  wiU  do. 
Vr  irin  pat  aanelns  into  his  hands  and  call  for  menn-."  The  onitw  aud  to 
Um.  "Holy  Fatlier,  year  Uolineaa  will  receive  no  harm."] 

■  Zont.  Queilopma  i  tatiio  epratieho  di  itato  e  ti  pfnii  am  U  muncmmllori 
<  rnnr  aioeliarti  a  Scleffna  con  vfryo^na  di  la  tde  (of.) :  mo&t  eardinoli,  bui 
^ii  rmMml  Hadriano,  lo  diteomeiava :  pur  viwHie  taidar. — [Thii  pope  is 
■waodeipCTtinmattenofRUte,  aodaohe  thoafchttocome  with  liii  cooDciUon 
t*  luU  B  eonfcnnoe  at  Bologna  wiUi  the  modeatj  of  the  (apHtolie)  we :  man;  ear- 
^Hb,  antu  wbom  Mch  ai  the  oardinal  Uadriaiw,  diiwiMwl  bim,  jet  go  there  he 
vmU] 
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on  the  king  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  in  retaining  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  territories. 

How  fortunate  this  was  for  him  may  bo  seen  from  the  conse* 
quenpes  that  impiediately  followed  the  mere  approach  of  the 
French.  It  deserves  special  acknowledgment  that  Leo,  after  th^ 
defeat  of  his  allies,  and  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  territoiy, 
was  enabled  to  retain  two  prqvinces  hardly  yet  acquired,  long 
accustomed  to  independence,  and  replete  with  the  elements  of 
revolt. 

His  attack  upon  Urbino,  upon  a  princely  house  with  ^hom 
his  fsunily,  when  proscribed,  had  found  a  refuge  and  a  home,  Jias 
always  been  objected  to  him.  He  was  led  to  it  as  follows;  the 
duke  of  Urbino  had  taken  pay  from  the  pope,  and  afterwards,  at 
the  most  critical  moment,  had  failed  to  ful^l  his  engagement. 
Leo  said  that  had  he  not  punished  him,  there  was  not  a  barpn 
in  the  states  of  the  church,  however  insignificant,  who  might  not 
presume  to  oppose  him;  that  he  had  found  the  poptifiqa^  re»< 
pected,  and  he  was  resolved  to  keep  it  so/  But  as  the  duke, 
secretly  at  least,  was  backed  by  the  French,  as  he  found  confe- 
derates in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  in  the  college  of  caidir 
nals,  the  contest  continued  to  be  a  hazardous  one.  It  proved  by 
no  means  easy  to  expel  the  warlike  prince;  at  times  the  pope  was 
seen  to  shudder,  and  to  be  almost  beside  himself,  on  the  arrival 
of  bad  news,  besides  which,  a  conspiracy  was  in  progress  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  medical  treatment  he  required  for  some 
bodily  ailment,  to  poison  him.^  The  pope  succeeded  in  securing 
himself  against  these  enemies;  but  it  is  evident  how  difficult  it 
was  for  him  to  do  so.  The  discomfiture  of  his  party  by  the 
French,  operated  against  him  alike  in  his  capital  and  in  his 
palace. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  second  great  power  had  consolidated 
itself.  Strange  as  it  may' appear,  that  one  and  the  same  prince 
should  bes^r  sway  in  Vienna,  Brussels,  Valladolid,  Saragossa  and 
Naples,  and,  besides  all  these,  in  another  continent  altogether; 

1  Franc.  Vcttori  {Sommario  della  itoria  d* Italia) f  wlio  was  very  intimate  with 
the  Medici,  rp|)orts  this  declaration.  The  defender  of  Francis  Marift,  Giov.  Batt. 
Leoni  (Vita  di  Francesco  Maria)  i-clates  tilings,  p.  100,  which  very  nearly  agree 
with  the  above. 

s  Fea  in  the  NoHzU  intomo  Rafaek,  p.  85,  has  communicated  fimn  the  aeta  of 
the  CoruAaicry,  the  sentences  passed  on  the  three  Cardinals,  and  these  directly  point 
to  their  agreement  with  Francis  Maria. 
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this  had  in  fact  eome  to  pSiss  bj  iheahs  of  a  slight  an^  almost 
unnotie^  iilterWeaving  of  family  interests.  This  aggrandize- 
meni  of  the  honse  of  Austria,  which  bound  so  many  distinct  na- 
tidns  together,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  eventful  chan- 
ges that  have  befiillen  Europe  at  large.  Just  as  the  nations  had 
detached  themselves  from  what  had  been  hitherto  their  common 
cmtte,  their  political  concerns  threw  them  into  anew  connection^ 
interwove  them  into  a  new  system.  The  power  of  Austria  in- 
stantly set  itself  to  oppose  the  preponderance  of  France.  Charles 
V.'s  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  gave  him  legal  claims  to 
supreme  rank  at  least  in  Lombardy.  War  burst  forth  without 
ntnch  d«lay,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  in  Italy. 

The  popes,  as  has  been  said,  had  hoped  to  attain  to  a  state  of 
absolute  independence  by  means  of  the  extension  of  their  terri- 
tories. They  now  saw  themselves  caught  between  two  far  supe- 
rior jK>wers.  A  pope  was  not  so  insignificant  a  personage  as 
that  h^  could  venture  to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  between 
thetii;  nor  wfes  he  powerful  enough  to  throw  a  decisive  weight 
into  the  scale;  his  immunity  from  danger  must  entirely  depend 
oii  the  skill  with  which  he  should  take  advantage  of  circumstan- 
ces. Leo  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  as  soon  as  tenns  had  been 
concluded  with  one  party,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  negotiating 
with  the  other.^  Such  a  double-tongued  policy  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  position  he  occupied. 

Seriously,  however,  Leo  could  hardly  have  a  doubt  to  which 
party  he  should  attach  himself.  Even  had  it  not  been  of  im- 
mense importance  to  hini  to  succeed  in  recovering  Parma  and 
Placentia;  and  not  to  say  that  he  might  well  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Charles  V.\s  promising  to  please  an  Italian  in  Milan, 
a  promise  so  entirely  to  his  liking,  yet  I  conceive  there  was  an- 
other distinct  ground  for  the  course  he  took.  This  lay  in  the 
state  of  religion. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  now  under  review,  tjie  princes 
of  Europe,  in  their  complicated  relations  with  the  Roman  see, 
had  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  call  forth  a  spiritual  opposi- 
tion to  it.     Charles  VIII.  of  France  had  no  surer  stay  in  op- 

I  8t»nano,  Rel<ai<me  di  1533.  JHceH  del  papa  Leone,  che  quando  *l  aveva  fdUo 
lega  con  <dewu>  prima,  soUva  dir,  chepero  nan  H  dwca  rettar  dc  tratar  cwn  lo  aitro 
principe  cppotto,    [TnmflJated  in  the  text.] 
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posing  Alexander  VI.  than  what  he  found  in  the  Dominican 
friar,  Jerome  Savonarola  in  Florence.  Again,  when  Louis  XII. 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  Julius  II.  he 
summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Pisa,  and  small  as  was  its  suc- 
cess, yet  in  Bome  it  seemed  a  very  dangerous  affair.  But  when 
did  the  pope  find  a  bolder  or  more  successful  enemy  than  Lu- 
ther! His  appearance  alone,  his  mere  existence,  gave  him  poli- 
tical weight.  Maximilian  saw  the  matter  in  this  light;  he 
never  would  have  allowed  any  violence  to  be  done  to  the  monk; 
he  caused  him  even  to  be  specially  recommended  to  the  electoral 
prince  of  Saxony;  "He  might  be  needed  one  day.""  And  firom 
that  time  Luther'^s  influence  had  daily  increased.  The  pope 
found  it  impossible  either  to  convince  or  to  frighten  him,  or  to 
get  him  into  his  hands.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Leo  was 
unaware  of  the  danger.  Often  had  he  sought  to  draw  into  that 
field  of  controversy,  the  talents  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
at  Bome.  But  another  resource  still  remained.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  had  reason  to  dread  that  by  declaring  himself  against 
the  emperor,  he  might  see  so  dangerous  an  opposition  protected 
and  promoted,  he  might  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  by  allying 
himself  with  that  prince,  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  suppressing 
religious  innovation. 

At  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1521,  political  and  religious  affiurs 
became  subjects  of  negotiation.  Leo  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Charles  V.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  from  the  very  day  of 
the  signature  of  that  treaty,  dates  the  outlawry  pronounced 
upon  Luther.  I  care  not  though  other  motives  may  have  had 
their  share  in  this;  no  one  will  persuade  himself  that  it  had 
not  the  closest  connection  with  the  political  negotiation  of  the 
same  date. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  consequences  of  this  league  appeared 
on  both  sides.  Luther  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  andjiis  place  of  confinement  kept  secret.^  The  Italians 
would  not  at  once  believe  that  Charles,  from  a  conscientious  de- 
sire that  the  safe-conduct  should  not  be  violated,  had  allowed 
him  to  depart:  "but  perceiving,^**  said  they,  "that  the  pope  was 

1  Luther  was  supposed  to  be  dead  ;  it  was  reported  that  the  papists  had  masdiatA. 
him.  PaUaricini  (Istoria  del  concilio  di  Trento  I.  c.  28,)  borrows  from  the  WSlK^ 
of  Alexander,  that  the  llyes  of  the  noncios  were  on  that  account  in  jeopardy.  ^_" 
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auurmed  at  Lnther^s  doctrine,  he  wished  to  make  use  of  him  as  a 
means  of  holding  the  pope  in  check/'^  Be  that  as  it  may,  Luther 
altogether  disappeared  for  a  time  &om  the  scene  of  the  world; 
he  was  so  &r  outlawed,  and  the  pope,  at  all  events,  had  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  a  decisive  measure  against  him. 

The  imperial  papal  arms  were  meanwhile  successful  in  Italy. 
One  of  the  pope^s  nearest  relations,  Cardinal  Julius  Medici,  son 
of  his  father^s  brother,  was  himself  in  the  field  and  marched  with 
the  troops  into  Milan  when  taken.  It  was  maintained  in  Borne 
that  the  pope  thought  of  that  dukedom  for  him;  but  I  find  no 
satisfjEkctory  evidence  of  this,  and  the  emperor  might  not  so 
readily  have  been  brought  to  accede  to  it.  But  putting  that 
aside,  the  advantage  was  not  worth  the  reckoning.  Parma  and 
Placentia  had  been  reconquered;  the  French  had  withdrawn; 
and  the  pope  must  inMlibly  obtain  great  influence  over  the  new 
prince  at  Milan. 

It  was  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  new  political 
development  had  commenced;  a  great  ecclesiastical  movement 
had  set  in.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  pope  might  flatter 
himself  with  having  to  guide  the  one  and  to  arrest  the  other. 
He  was  young  enough  as  yet,  to  cherish  the  hope  of  turning  all 
to  his  advantage. 

Strange  and  fallacious  destiny  of  man!  Leo  was  at  his  villa 
of  Malliana,  when  the  news  arrived  of  his  friends  having  entered 
Milan.  He  gave  himself  up  to  such  feelings  as  the  successful 
issue  of  an  undertaking  usually  inspires.  Gratified  with  the 
sight  of  the  festivities  in  which  his  people  were  indulging  on  the 
occasion,  he  continued,  till  far  on  in  the  night,  to  pace  to  and 
fro  between  the  window  and  a  blazing  fire;  it  was  m  November.^ 
Somewhat  exhausted,  but  still  in  high  spirits,  he  came  to  Bome, 

1  Vettori  :  Carlo  si  exatsb  di  non  poter  procedere  piu  oltre  rispetto  al  ialvoeon- 
dotto,  ma  la  veritci  fu  chc  conoscendo  che  U  papa  Umeva  tnolto  di  quetta  doctrina 
di  Luthrro,  lo  voVe  teruire  con  qiuatofretw. — [Charles  was  excused  from  proceeding 
farther  on  account  of  the  safe-conduct ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  knowing  the  pope  to 
be  much  afraid  of  that  doctrine  of  Luther's,  he  wished  to  bold  him  with  that  rein.] 

2  Copia  di  una  lettera  di  Roina  alii  Sa^  Bolognesi  a  di  3  Debr.  1521,  scritta 
p^r  BartJiolomco  ArgiklU. — [Copy  of  a  letter  from  Rome  to  the  magistrates  of 
Bologna,  dated  3d  Dec.  1521,  written  by  Bartholomew  Arcilelli.]  See  Sanuto  in 
the  32d  Vol.  The  news  reached  the  pope  on  the  24th  of  mv.  as  grace  was  saying. 
He  looked  upon  this  as  a  particularly  good  omen.  lie  said  :  Questa  ^  buona  nuova 
che  havcte  portjdo.[ — This  is  good  news  you  have  brought.]  The  Swiss  began  di- 
rectly to  make  })eaee.  The  pope  made  them  bo  entreated  to  do  nothing,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

I.  K 
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and  there,  before  the  public  rejoicings  were  over,  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  illness.  '^Praj  for  me,^^  said  he  to  his  servants, 
^^  I  still  make  you  all  happy .''^  He  was  fond  of  life,  but  his  hour 
was  come.  He  had  not  time  to  receive  the  sacrament  and  ex- 
treme unction.  Thus  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  an  age,  he  died, 
amid  high  hopes,  even  as  the  poppy  sheds  its  flower.^ 

The  people  of  Bome  could  not  forgive  him  for  dying  without 
the  sacraments ;  for  having  spent  so  much  money,  too,  and  yet 
leaving  quite  enough  of  debts  unpaid.  They  accompanied  his 
obsequies  with  gibes.  "Like  a  fox,,^^  said  they,  "didst  thou 
sneak  in,  like  a  lion  hast  thou  reigned,  and  thy  death  has  been 
that  of  a  dog."''^  ^.  Posterity,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  his 
name  to  an  age  in  history,  and  to  an  important  development  of 
the  human  mind. 

We  have  pronounced  him  fortunate.  After  having  met  with 
that  first  reverse,  which,  after  all,  did  not  affect  him  so  much  as 

1  People  talked  immediately  of  poison.  LeUera  di  Sieronymo  Ban  a  suo  barha 
adi  5  Dec. — ^[Letter  of  Jerome  Bon  to  his  unole,  dated  5th  Dec.]  in  Sanuto.  Nim 
H  ta  certo  86*1  pontefiee  sia  morto  di  vencno.  Fo  aperto.  Maestro  Fenmdo  judiea 
sia  stato  venenata :  alcana  de  li  altri  na:  idi  questa  opiniane  Masiro  8ev€rino, 
che  la  vide  apriref  dice  che  nan  i  venenata. — {People  are  not  sore  whether  the  pon- 
tiff died  by  poison  or  not.  He  was  opened.  Dr.  Ferando  judged  that  he  had  been 
poisoned ;  some  thought  otherwise ;  of  that  opinion  is  Dr.  Severino  who  saw  him 
opened — he  says  he  was  not  poisoned.] 

2  Capitali  di  una  lettera  scritta  a  Rama  21  Dec.  1521.  Caneludo  che  non  i 
marto  mai  papa  cum  pegmorfama  dapai  ^  la  chiesa  di  Dia. — [Heads  of  a  letter 
written  from  Rome  21st  Dec.  1521.  I  conclude  that  nerer  has  there  died  a  pope 
of  worse  reputation  since  the  church  of  God  existed.] 

*  This  was  predicted  by  pope  Celestine  of  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII.  "  This 
cardinal/*  said  he,  "  who  stole  like  a  fox  into  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the 
reign  of  a  lion  and  the  end  of  a  dog."  French  critics  have  blamed  M.  Merle  d'Au- 
bigii6  for  having  given  too  severe  a  character  of  Leo  X.  and  have  praised  this  of 
Kanke's  for  its  greater  fairness.  But  unless  the  politer  accomplishments  of  life,  and 
other  merely  pleasing  quaUtics,  can  be  supposed  to  compensate  for  the  grossest  hy- 
pocrisy and  prostitution  of  sacred  things,  the  Swiss  historian*s  must  be  regarded  as 
the  more  faithful  portrait  of  the  two.  Leo  was,  in  short,  what  the  Romans  evi- 
dently thought  him,  an  accomplished  and  agreeable  knave.  The  following  passaee 
from  an  historian  whose  own  infidelity  led  lum  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  candid  m 
describing  characters  of  that  class,  may  be  said  to  settle  the  point.  '*  It  is  com- 
monly believed,"  says  Hume,  "  that  Leo,  from  the  penetration  of  his  genius  and 
his  fanuliarity  with  ancient  literature,  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule  and 
falsity  of  the  doctrines  which,  as  supreme  pontiff,  he  was  obliged  by  his  interest  to 
promote ;  it  is  the  less  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  employed  for  his  profit  those  pious 
frauds  which  his  predecessors  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous,  had  always,  under 
plausible  pretences,  made  use  of  for  their  selfish  purposes.  He  published  the  sale  of 
a  general  indulgence,  and  as  his  expenses  had  not  only  exhausted  his  usual  revenue 
but  even  anticipated  the  money  expected  from  this  extraordinaiy  expedient,  the  se- 
veral  branches  of  it  were  openly  given  away  to  particular  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  buy  the  impositions.  The  produce  particularly  of  Saxony  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  assigned  to  his  sister  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo> 
natural  son  of  Innocent  VIII.,  and  she,"  Ac.    See  Hume,  Henry  VIII.    Te. 
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it  did  other  members  of  his  house,  he  had  the  felicity  to  pass 
finom  one  source  of  enjoyment  to  another,  and  from  success  to 
success.     Even  untoward  events  seemed  destined  to  promote  his 
happiness  and  elevation.    His  life  flowed  on  in  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual intoxication,  and  in  the  imintermitted  gratification  of  his 
wishes.     What  formed  part  of  his  enjoyment  was  his  kindliness 
and  liberality,  his  capacity  for  acquiring  accomplishments  and 
his  readiness  to  own  obligations.     These  very  qualities  are  the 
&tre8t  gifts  of  nature,  favours  of  fortune  which  men  rarely  ob- 
tain  for  themselves,  yet  on  which  all  their  enjoyment  of  life  de- 
pends.    In  these  he  was  little  disturbed  by  business;  for  as  he 
never  annoyed  himself  about  the  details,  and  looked  only  to  the 
grand  features  of  a  case,  business  never  overwhelmed  him,  and 
called  into  exercise  only  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul.    He 
owed,  no  doubt,  just  to  his  not  devoting  every  day  and  all  hours 
of  the  day  to  public  affairs,  his  being  able  to  conduct  them  with 
a  firmer  and  &ee-er  superintendence,  and  his  never  losing  sight, 
amid  all  the  perplexities  of  the  moment,  of  the  ideas  which  were 
to  lead  him  out  of  these  and  to  indicate  the  course  he  should 
follow.     He  himself  always  gave  the  chief  directions;  and  in  his 
last  moments  all  the  efforts  of  his  policy  were  co-operating  to- 
wards a  happy  result.     It  may  even  be  reckoned  a  felicity  that 
he  died  so  soon.  Other  times  followed,  to  the  untowardliness  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  would  have  offered  a  successful 
opposition.  His  successors  at  least,  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  so. 
The  conclave  was  long  in  coming  to  a  decision.     *'  My  Lords," 
said  cardinal  Medici  one  day,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
enemies  of  his  house  coming  back  to  Urbino  and  Perugia,  so 
that  he  trembled  even  for  Florence,  *'My  Lords,"  said  he,  "I 
see  that  none  of  us  who  are  met  here,  can  be  pope.     I  have  pro- 
posed three  or  four  to  you  but  you  have  rejected  them;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  accept  of  the  person  proposed  by  you. 
We  must  look  about  for  some  one  who  is  not  present  here." 
Assenting  to  this,  they  asked  who  it  was  that  he  had  in  view. 
"Take,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  cardinal  of  Tortosa,  a  worthy  man, 
advanced  in  life,  and  who  is  held  in  universal  repute  for  sanc- 
jj^y  r»i   rpjjjg  ^^  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  formerly  professor  at  Lou- 

1  IjtWradiRoma  adi\9  Zcner. bet  S*intU4>.Medkiear(fi',dubitando  deli  cast  tuoi, 
f€  la  C9$a/e$t€  trcppo  xta  in  longOt  dclibtrb  vmittre  conclutionc»  €t  havendo  in. 
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vain  and  tutor  to  Charles  V.,  through  whose  personal  regard  he 
had  been  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Spam,  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal.^  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  did  not  otherwise 
belong  to  the  Medicean  party,  rose  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on 
the  person  thus  proposed.  Who  could  have  believed  that  the 
cardinals,  who  had  ever  been  wont  to  make  their  own  personal 
interest  bear  upon  the  election  of  a  pope,  would  have  agreed  to 
choose  a  person  at  a  distance,  a  Dutchman,  the  cardinal  whom 
the  fewest  knew,  and  from  whom  none  could  stipulate  for  a 
favour!  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise, 
and  when  the  result  was  known,  knew  not  very  well  how  they 
had  come  to  it.  "  They  were  well  nigh  dead  with  fear,''  says 
one  of  our  informants.  It  was  said  that  they  might  have  per- 
suaded themselves  for  a  moment  that  Adrian  would  not  accept. 
Pasquin  ridiculed  them:  he  represented  the  object  of  their 
choice  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  cardinals  as  school-boys  whom 
he  was  chastising. 

But  it  was  long  since  the  election  had  fallen  upon  a  worthier 
man.  Adrian  enjoyed  a  thorouglily  unblemished  reputation; 
he  was  upright,  devout,  industrious;  very  serious,  his  laugh 
never  going  beyond  a  smile;  but  full  of  well-intended  and  dis- 
interested views;  in  short,  a  true  clergyman.^     What  a  con- 

itnimo  questo  card'*  Dertuscnse  per  ester  imperialissimo — disse  :  etc — [Medioi 
tloubtfuf  how  raalU'rs  might  go  with  him,  were  the  affair  to  bo  protracted  too  long, 
and  regarding  that  Tortoslan  clergy*  as  most  devoted  to  the  emperor — said,  ^.] 

1  So  he  calls  himself  in  a  letter  of  1514,  to  be  found  in  Caspar  Burmamius's 
Adrianus  VI.  sive  Analecta  Historica  de  Adriano  VI.  p.  443.  In  private  docu- 
ments he  is  called  Mcyster  Aryisin  Florisse  of  Utrecht.  In  later  times  he  has  some- 
timcs  l)ocn  called  Boyens,  because  his  father  wrote  his  name  Floris  Boyens,  but 
that  meains  no  more  than  Bodewin's  son,  and  is  not  a  surname.  See  Burmann  in 
the  Annicrhmgen  [Notes]  to  Moriugi  Vila  Adruim,  p.  2. 

8  LiteroB  ex  llctorial  directivcB  ad  Cardinalcm  cfo  Flisco^  in  the  33d  vol.  of 
Sanuto,  describe  him  as  follows  : — Vir  est  sui  tenax  ;  in  concctiendo  parcissinms : 
in  rccipiendo  mdlus  out  rarissimus.  In  tcurijicio  cotidianus  et  tnatuHnut  est 
C^uem  amet  mU  si  quern  ainct  nulli  exploratum.  Ira  lum  agitur,jods  non  ducitwr. 
Ncque  ob  pontificatam  vimis  ist  exultasse :  qmn  constat  cfravUcr  iUtan  ad  ejus 
famam  mmtit  ingemuiss*:, — [Ho  is  a  man  tenacious  of  what  is  his  own :  most 
chary  in  giving,  and  never  or  very  rarely  known  to  take.  lie  is  daily  and  early 
at  mass.  No  one  knows  whom  he  loves  or  if  he  loves  any  one.  He  is  not  moved 
by  anger  nor  iniluenced  by  jests.  Nor  lias  he  seemed  to  exult  at  having  been  raised 
to  the  pontificate :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  tidings  reached  him 
he  drew  a  deep  sigh.]  In  Bunnann's  Collection  there  h  an  Itincrarium  Adriani — 
[an  Itinerary  of  Adrian] — by  Ortiz,  who  accompanied  the  pope,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him.  He  assures  us,  at  page  223,  that  ho  had  never  noticed  any- 
thing to  bo  found  fault  with  in  him.     lie  was  an  example  of  all  the  virtues. 

•  Atlrian.  ww^nj;  olh«T  lh\-utm  from  Charfc*  V.,  had  U-n\  iwuIp  M«hnp  of  Tortow  In  5piiin->4lw  nndfut  lVrhi««, 
7"r/'-«a  or  JVrtinn.     Th, 
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trast  now  that  lie  repnired  to  the  scene  of  Leo^s  splendid  and 
piodigal  ooort !     A  letter  of  his  is  still  extant,  in  whioh  he  sajs 
he  would  rather  serve  Qod  in  his  provostry  at  Lonvain,  than  be 
yofe}    In  &ct  he  carried  out  in  the  Vatican,  the  Ufe  he  had 
lad  as  a  professor.    As  a  characteristic  trait,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  mention,  that  he  brought  along  with  him  his  old  honse- 
keqwr,  who  managed  his  household  affairs  as  before.     He  con- 
tinned  his  former  mode  of  life  unaltered.    After  rising  at  day- 
break, and  reading  his  mass,  he  proceeded  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business  and  study,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
simplest  repast  at  noon.     Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  ho  was  a 
stranger  to  the  accomplishments  of  his  age;  he  loved  Flemish 
art,  and  could  appreciate  the  union  of  elegance  with  learning. 
Erasmus  acknowledges  that  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  him  for 
protection  from  the  attacks  of  bigoted  schoolmen.'      He  disap- 
proved only  of  that  almost  heathen  direction  to  which  people 
were  then  yielding  themselves  in  Borne,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sect  of  the  poets. 

No  man  could  be  more  earnestly  desirous  than  Adrian  VI. — 
be  rotained  his  original  name — ^to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  bad 
state  of  things  which  he  found  in  Christendom. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  the  fall  of  Belgrade  and 
of  Rhodes,  presented  a  special  inducement  to  him  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  restoration  of  peace  among  the  Christian 
powers.  Notwithstanding  his  having  been  the  emperor^s  tutor, 
be  forthwith  assumed  a  neutral  position.  The  imperial  ambas- 
sador who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  that  was  breaking  out 
rfpesh,  had  hoped  to  bring  him  to  a  decided  declaration  in 
faTour  of  his  former  pupil,  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  without 
effecting  his  purpose.^  When  news  was  brought  to  the  pope 
of  the  taking  of  Rhodes,  he  looked  on  the  ground,  said  nothing, 

^  An  Florenz  dem  Wyn^aerden :   Vittoria,  13  Feb.,  1522,  in  Burmann,  p.  398. 

'  Era^muA  says  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters  ;  licet  scholasticis  discipUnis  faveret, 
'2fi>  tnm^n  fKqitus  in  bonas  litcras. — [Althoa;]^h  favourable  to  the  scholastic  modes 
of  teaching,  he  is  candid  enough,  however,  with  respect  to  sound  literature.]  Burra. 
P-  lo.  Jovius  relates  with  satisfaction,  how  much  it  advanced  him  in  Adrian's 
|W)d  graecs,  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  scriptor  annalittm  valde  eUgans  [a 
west  elegant  writer  of  annals],  especially  as  ho  never  had  been  a  poet. 

^  Gradenigo,  Rclaiionet  says  it  was  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  Girolamo  Negro,  some 
^^rs  interesting  letters  finom  whom  respecting  these  times  are  to  be  found  in  the 
J^tkrt  di  Principi,  T.I.  says,  at  p.  109,  of  John  Manuel.  Sc  parix  mexo  disperato. 
—{He  went  off  half  desperate.] 
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bat  drew  a  deep  sigh/  The  danger  to  which  Hungary  lay 
exposed  was  evident.  He  trembled  even  for  Italy  and  Borne. 
His  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  the  effecting,  if  not  (tf  an 
immediate  peace,  at  least  of  a  three  years^  trace,  with  the  yiew 
of  preparing,  meanwhile,  for  a  general  campaign  against  the 
Turks. 

Not  less  was  he  resolved  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  G-ermans. 
No  man  could  express  himself  more  forcibly  on  the  abuses  that 
had  invaded  the  church.  ^^  We  are  aware,^  he  says,  in  the  paper 
of  instructions  for  the  nuncio  Chieregato,  whom  he  sent  to  the 
diet,  '^  that  for  a  long  while  past,  there  has  been  much  to  be 
abominated  in  the  holy  see;  abuses  in  spiritual  things;  exoesa 
in  the  exercise  of  privileges;  all  things  perverted  to  evil.  Cor- 
ruption has  descended  from  the  head  to  the  members,  from  the 
pope  it  has  diffused  itself  among  the  prelates;  we  have  all  gone 
astray;  there  is  none  that  hath  done  good,  no,  not  one.^^  He 
promised,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  it  was  fitting  for  a  good 
pope  to  do;  to  promote  the  virtuous  and  the  learned;  to  remove 
abuses,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  gradually:  he  gave  ground  to 
hope  for  such  a  reformation,  in  the  head  and  members,  as  had 
so  often  been  desired.^ 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  the  world  straight.  The  excel- 
lence of  a  man^s  intentions,  however  high  the  position  he 
occupies,  is  far  from  being  equal  to  such  an  object.  Abuse  strikes 
its  roots  too  deep;  it  shoots  up  with  life  itself. 

The  fall  of  Bhodes  was  far  from  inclining  the  French  to 
peace:  much  to  the  contrary,  as  they  saw  it  would  throw  new 
work  into  the  emperor"'s  hands,  they  formed  on  their  side  the 
greater  designs  against  him.  Not  without  the  privity  of  the 
very  cardinal  whom,  notwithstanding,  Adrian  trusted  most,  they 
formed  alliances  in  Sicily,  and  made  an  attack  on  that  island. 
The  pope  found  himself  driven  at  last  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
the  emperor,  directed  in  reality  against  the  French. 

But  even  the  Germans  were  no  longer  to  be  preserved  by 
what  used  formerly  to  be  called  a  reformation  of  the  head  and 
members.  And  any  such  reformation — ^how  difficult,  how  well 
nigh  impossible  its  accomplishment ! 

1  Negro  from  the  narrative  of  the  Venetian  Secretary,  p.  110. 
«  Instructio  pro  te  Francisco  Cheregaio,  etc..  etc. — [Instruction  for  thee  Francis 
f 'hjcregato,  &c.,  d:c.]  among  other  places  to  be  found  in  Rainaldns,  torn.  XI.  p.  363. 
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Were  the  pope  to  attempt  abolishing  the  reyenues  of  the 
enria,  in  which  he  observed  a  kind  of  simony,  he  could  not  do 
to  without  weakening  the  honestly  acquired  rights  of  men  whose 
offices  were  based  on  those  revenues, — offices  which  they  had 
regularly  bought.  Again,  did  he  contemplate  hitting  on  some 
change  in  regard  to  marriage  dispensations,  and  perhaps  abolish- 
mg  some  of  the  by-past  prohibitions,  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  discipline  of  the  church  would  only  be  damaged  and 
relaxed  thereby. 

In  order  to  check  the  disorders  of  the  indulgence,  he  would 
willingly  have  restored  the  ancient  penances;  but  the  Peniten- 
tiaria  bid  him  observe  that  in  that  case  he  risked  losing  Italy 
in  seeking  to  preserve  €termany.^ 

Enough — at  every  step  he  saw  himself  beset  with  a  thousand 
fifieulties. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  he  felt  himself  in  a  foreign 
element  at  Borne,  and  found  already  that  he  could  not  govern 
H,  because  he  did  not  know  the  place — did  not  understand  the 
internal  springs  of  conduct  there.  People  had  welcomed  him 
with  joy,  it  being  reckoned  that  he  had  five  thousand  benefices 
to  give  away,  and  every  one  indulging  hopes  for  himself.  But 
never  did  a  pope  show  himself  in  this  respect  more  reserved. 
Adrian  insisted  upon  knowing  whom  he  provided  for,  and  who 
were  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  those  vacant  places ;  and  as  he 
went  to  work  in  these  matters  with  scrupulous  conscientious- 
ness,* he  disappointed  innumerable  expectations.  The  first 
<Jecree  of  his  pontificate  had  been  to  abolish  reversionary  rights 
to  spiritual  dignities,  such  as  had  hitherto  been  in  use  to  be 
Panted;  and  even  those  already  bestowed  he  recalled.  The 
'^t  was  inevitable ;  the  publication  of  the  decree  in  Rome, 
^^^  upon  him  abundance  of  bitter  enmities.  A  certain  liberty 
^f  speech  and  writing  had  to  that  time  been  enjoyed  at  the 
^^;  this  he  would  no  longer  tolerate.  His  imposing  some 
^^^  taxes  to  supply  the  exhaustion  of  the  papal  treasury,  and 

^/  In  the  first  book  of  the  Bittoria  del  concilio  Tridentifio,  [history  of  the  coun- 
J"  <>f  Trent]  by  P.  Sarpi,  ed.  of  1629,  p.  23,  the  reader  wiU  find  a  good  antithetical 
*'^^ption  of  this  state  of  things,  taken  from  a  joamal  of  Chieregato's. 

'  Ortix  Ittnerarittm  c.  28 ;  c.  39,  eminently  worthy  of  credit :  as  when  he  says, 
^  provitioMs  et  alia  hujusmodi  testis  ocxdaius  inspexerim ;  [when  as  an  eye 
^'totn  I  looked  over  the  proyisions  and  other  things  of  that  sort.] 
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the  increasing  demands  upon  it,  was  considered  as  intolerable  in 
a  pope  who  spent  so  little.  All  men  were  dissatisfied.^  He 
perceived  this,  and  he  resented  it.  He  gave  his  confidence  to 
the  Italians  less  than  ever.  The  two  Hollanders,  Enkfort  and 
Hezius,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  certain  influence,  and  one  of 
whom  was  his  datary,  while  the  other  was  his  secretary,  were 
equally  ignorant  of  business  and  of  the  ooort;  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  superintend  them  himself:  besides,  he  would  be 
always  at  his  studies,  when  he  not  only  read  but  also  wrote. 
He  was  not  very  easy  of  access;  affairs  were  shoved  off,  drawn 
into  tedious  delays,  and  managed  without  skill.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  concerns  of  the  utmost  general  importance 
nothing  was  done  with  effect.  Hostilities  again  commenced  in 
upper  Italy.  Luther  began  his  career  anew  in  Germany.  In 
Borne  which,  moreover,  had  been  visited  with  the  plague,  a  gen- 
eral discontent  took  possession  of  men^s  minds. 

Adrian  said  on  one  occasion,  '^How  much  depends  on  the 
time  in  which  even  the  best  of  men  happen  to  live;^^  a  senti- 
ment expressive  of  the  whole  bitterness  of  feeling  produced  in 
him  by  the  position  he  occupied.  There  was  good  reason  for 
its  being  inscribed  on  his  monument  in  the  Grerman  church  at 
Borne. 

It  must  not  at  least  be  ascribed  to  Adrian^s  personal  qualities 
alone,  if  his  times  remained  barren  in  results.  The  popedcHn 
was  encompassed  with  great  necessities,  the  urgency  of  which 
was  universally  felt,  and  which  might  have  furnished  infinite 
occupation  to  one  more  than  ordinarily  able  in  conducting  its 
affairs,  as  well  as  expert  in  the  management  of  men  and  means. 

Among  all  the  cardinals  there  was  none  that  seemed  better 
fitted  for  the  administration  of  the  popedom,  or  more  equal  to 
such  a  burthen,  than  Julius  Medici.  Already,  under  Leo,  he 
had  managed  the  greatest  part  of  public  affairs,  including  all 
the  details,  and  even  under  Adrian  had  preserved  a  certain 

>  IjCtUre  di  Negro.     Capitolo  del  Bemi : 
E  quando  un  seijue  U  libero  costume 
Di  ifogarsi  scrivendo  e  di  cantcare, 
Lo  minaccia  difaar  buttare  infimne. 

[He  threatened  to  ordain,  if  ever 
A  BOol  pursued  the  liberal  mode. 
And  gong  a  song;  or  wrote  an  ode, 
He  should  be  tossed  into  the  river.] 
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amount  of  inflaence/  He  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  allow  the 
supreme  dignity  again  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  but  was  elected 
pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 

Most  sedulously  did  the  new  pope  avoid  the  evils  that  had 
marked  the  administration  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors ; 
the  uncertainties,  the  spend-thrifl  waste,  and  the  scandalizing 
habits  of  Leo ;  and  the  opposition  into  which  Adrian  had  entered 
with  the  settled  order  of  his  court.  Every  thing  went  on  judi- 
ciously;  in  the  pope  himself  at  least  nothing  was  so  observable 
as  inoffensiveness  and  moderation.  The  pontifical  ceremonies 
were  carefully  conducted;  audiences  were  given  indefatigably 
from  an  early  hour  until  evening;  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
promoted  in  the  direction  which  they  had  decidedly  taken. 
Clement  himfiidf  was  a  highly  accomplished  person.  Not 
(nly  eonld  he  hold  conversations  on  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical qaestions,  but  also,  with  no  less  biowledge  of  the 
subjeot,  on  mechanical  and  hydraulic  inventions.  He  dis- 
played extraordinary  acuteness  in  every  thing;  penetrated  into 
the  most  difficult  affairs,  and  saw  to  the  bottom  of  them.  In 
digmuBing  a  subject  he  showed  consummate  skill.  Under  Leo 
he  had  proved  that  none  could  surpass  him  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  or  in  the  ability  with  which  he  carried  them  into 
effect. 

But  it  is  in  the  stonn  that  the  steersman  first  establishes  his 
character.  He  entered  on  the  popedom  at  a  time  when,  regarded 
^imply  as  an  Italian  principality,  it  was  in  an  extremely  critical 
condition. 

The  Spaniards  had  contributed  most  to  extend  and  preserve 
the  states  of  the  church,  and  they  had  restored  the  Medici  in 
Florence.  It  was  in  this  alliance,  then,  with  the  popes,  and 
with  the  house  of  Medici,  that  they  had  risen  to  such  im- 
[Kirtance  even  in  Italy.  Alexander  VI.  liad  opened  the  lower 
Italy  to  them;  Julius  had  conducted  them  towards  the  middle 
states,  and  tlie  attack  on  Milan  which  they  had  undertaken  in 
f'»mmon  with  Leo,  had  ended  in  their  becoming  the  lords  of 
u[»por  Italy.     Even  Clement  had  in  many  ways  aided  tlieni  in 

^  Rdntlcmc  dl  Marco  Fofcari  1520,  wiys  of  him  speaking  of  that  time.  Stara 
'"•nnranfliMtiiu'i  rfpuOitione qtwenvavail pojHjto  etltaviapia  zerUe  a  la  sua  tiwH- 
^^itii  rhe  iljHij,a. — [Ue  stood  in  the  highest  reputation,  and  govcnicd  the  I)oik'- 
'i'>m,  and  liad  a  greater  attendance  at  his  audienc^^s  than  the  poi>e.] 

I.  L 
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this  course  of  aggrandizement.  There  is  still  extant  a  body  of 
instructions  from  him  for  one  of  his  ambassadors  at  the  Spanish 
court,  in  which  he  recapitulates  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
Charles  V.  and  his  family.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  him  that 
Francis  I.  on  his  first  coming  into  Italy,  did  not  penetrate  as 
far  as  Naples,  and  through  him  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Leo 
had  interposed  no  obstacle  to  the  election  of  Charles  V.  as 
emperor,  and  that  he  had  abolished  the  old  constitution,  in 
virtue  of  which  no  king  of  Naples  durst  at  the  same  time  be 
emperor;  notwithstanding  all  the  promises  of  the  French  he  had 
promoted  Leo''s  allying  himself  with  Charles  for  the  recovery 
of  Milan,  and  towards  that  undertaking  had  spared  neither  the 
resources  of  his  country  and  his  friends,  nor  his  own  person. 
He  had  procured  the  popedom  for  Adrian  VI.,  and  at  the  time 
it  seemed  much  the  same  whether  Adrian  or  the  emperor  became 
pope.^  I  shall  not  inquire  how  much  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
Leo  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  adviser,  and  how  much  to  the 
prince;  certain  it  is  that  cardinal  Medici  was  always  on  the 
emperor^s  side.  After  his  becoming  pope,  too,  he  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  imperial  troops  with  money,  provisions,  and 
the  security  of  the  spiritual  revenues;  once  more  they  were 
obliged  in  part  to  his  support  for  the  triumph  they  achieved. 

Thus  close  was  Clement'^s  alliance  with  Spain ;  but,  as  not 
seldom  happens,  no  ordinary  evils  appeared  among  the  conse- 
quences of  that  league. 

The  popes  had  furnished  occasion  for  Spanish  aggrandize- 
ment, but  had  never  properly  contemplated  that  result.  They 
had  wrested  Milan  from  the  French,  but  had  no  desire  to  bring 
it  into  the  possession  of  Spain.  So  much  to  the  contrary,  more 
than  one  war  had  been  waged  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing 
Milan  and  Naples  from  falling  into  the  same  hands  ;^  the  pro- 
gress daily  made  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  long  been  masters 


1  Instruttione  al  Card,  reverend^  di  Famcse,  che/upoi  Paulo  III..,  quando  a$tdd 
legato  alV  Imperatore  Carlo  V.  doppo  il  sacco  ax  Roma. — flnstmction  to  the 
most  Rev.  Cardinal  Famese,  who  was  afterwards  Paul  III.,  when  he  went  as  am- 
hassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  after  the  sack  of  Rome.]     In  the  appendix. 

2  In  that  body  of  instructions  this  is  expressly  stated :  the  pope  had  already  in- 
timated to  them  what  had  displeased  him  :  purche  lo  stato  dt  Jl^lano  restcate  al 
duca,  al  quale  effetto  n  erano  faite  tiUte  le  guerre  d*  Italia. — [Moreover  that  the 
state  of  Milan  should  remain  tne  possession  of  the  duke,  to  which  effect  had  been 
wskge^i  all  the  warn  of  Italy.] 
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of  lower  Italy,  in  establishing  themselves  in  Lombardy,  and 
their  delaying  the  investiture  of  Sforza,  were  viewed  at  Borne 
with  impatience  and  aversion. 

Clement,  moreover,  was  personally  dissatisfied.  From  the 
body  of  instmctions  we  have  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
when  a  cardinal  he  thought  he  had  often  failed  to  receive  the 
consideration  which  his  services  deserved;  little  deference  had 
ever  been  paid  to  him;  and  the  attack  on  Marseilles  in  1521 
was  made  expressly  against  his  advice.  His  ministers,  as  was 
avowed  by  themselves,  expected  to  see  greater  and  greater 
slights  put  upon  the  papal  see;  they  saw  nothing  in  the  Span- 
iards but  domineering  and  insolent  intruders.^ 

How  closely  did  the  past  course  of  events,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal position,  seem  to  attach  Olement  to  the  Spaniards,  by  the 
ties  of  necessity  and  choice!  Now,  however,  innumerable  rea- 
sons occurred  for  his  execrating  the  power  which  he  had  helped 
to  establish,  and  for  his  opposing  the  very  persons  whose  interests 
he  had  hitherto  favoured  and  advanced. 

Periiaps  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  politics  than  for  a 
man  to  abandon  the  course  which  he  has  uniformly  pursued, 
and  to  undo  results  which  he  himself  has  brought  about.  And 
how  much  now  depended  upon  this  ?  The  Italians  were  fully 
convinced  that  it  involved  the  fate  of  future  ages.  A  feeling  of 
brotherhood  had  powerfully  gone  forth  through  the  nation;  a 
feeling  which  I  quite  believe  was  mainly  owing  to  that  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  the  arts,  which  so  far  surpassed  whatever 
other  nations  could  pretend  to.  The  arrogance  and  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards,  likewise,  both  officers  and  common  soldiers,  were  dis- 
played to  a  degree  that  had  become  quite  intolerable.  These  semi- 
barbarous  foreign  lords  were  looked  upon  in  the  country  with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Matters  were  not  yet  so 
desperate  but  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  shaking  them  ofi*. 
Yet  it  was  not  to  be  concealed,  that  were  the  attempt  to  be 
made  without  all  the  powers  of  the  nation  being  engaged  in  it, 
and  were  it  to  fail,  irretrievable  ruin  must  be  the  result. 

Much  do  I  wish  that  I  could  minutely  describe  the  opening 
out  of  events  in  this  period  of  history,  in  all  its  fullness,  together 

1  M.  GiUrto  datario  a  Don  Michcle  di  Silva.  Ldtcrc  di  prineipi,  J,  197,  b. 
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with  the  whole  9truggle  of  the  powers  thus  noused  into  action. 
We  can  only  vepture  here  to  follow  soam  of  the  chief  steps  in 
this  grand  movement.  The  first,  and  it  seep^  to  have  bean  care- 
fully pondered,  was  taken  in  1525,  when  an  attempt  was  miuie 
to  gain  oyer  the  emperor^s  ablest  general,  who,  certainly,  was 
much  dissatisfied.  What  more  could  be  wanted,  if,  as  was 
hoped,  the  emperor  were  to  lose  at  once  the  general  and  ths 
army  with  which  he  kept  Italy  in  subjection  I  Promises  ac- 
cordingly were  not  spared,  nay,  the  prospect  even  of  a  crown  w^ 
prespnted.  But  how  much  did  the  Italians  miscalculate !  How 
completely  foundered  was  the  well  known  astuteness  of  theif 
finesse  on  meeting  the  coarse  material  on  which  it  struck.  The 
general  thus  tempted,  Pescara,  although  bom  in  Italy,  was  of 
Spanish  blood ;  spoke  nothing  but  Spanish ;  would  be  nothing 
but  a  Spaniard.  In  the  accomplishments  of  Italy  he  took  no  part. 
What  education  he  had  enjoyed  he  owed  to  Spanish  romances, 
which  breathe  nothing  but  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments. To  any  national  imdertaking  on  the  part  of  Italy  he 
was  by  nature  averse.^  Hardly  was  the  proposal  made  to  him 
when  he  revealed  it  to  his  comrades  and  to  the  emperor;  the  (m\y 
use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  discover  what  the  Italians  were  about, 
and  to  thwart  them  in  all  their  schemes.  This  of  itself,  for  how 
completely  must  mutual  qonfidence  have  vanished,  made  ^  deci- 
sive struggle  ^ith  the  emperor  inevitable. 

In  the  summer  of  1526,  we  at  length  behold  the  Italians  com- 
mence operations  with  peculiar  vigour.  The  Milanese  are  al- 
ready in  revolt  against  the  iipper^alists.  A  Venetian  an4  9i 
papal  army  press  on  to  their  support.  The  Swiss  have  pronp^ised 
their  assistance,  and  treaties  have  be^  formed  with  France  aii4 
England.  "This  time,''  says  Clement  VII.'s  most  confideQtuJ 
adviser,  Giberto,  ^i  it  is  no  afiair  of  petty  revenge,  it  is  no  mere 
point  of  honour,  no  single  city  that  is  at  stake ;  this  war  de- 

^  Vettori  holds  him  out  as  Ijbe  very  M'orst  of  characters.  £ra,  superbo  ollre  modp, 
invidioso,  inoratOy  avaro,  venenoso  e  crudele,  senza  religioner  senza  humanitci,  nato 
propria  per  distruffgere  VBalia. — [lie  was  haughty  beyond  measure,  enviouB,  un- 
grateful, greedy,  poisonous  and  cru^l;  withput  religion,  without  humanity,  bpra  ex- 
pressly for  the  destruction  of  Italy.]  Morone,  too,  says  on  one  occasion  in  Guicciar- 
dinl,  that  a  more  faithless  or  wicked  person  than  Pescara  did  not  exist,  (Hist.  d'ltaliA, 
XVI.  476)  and  yet  made  the  proposal  to  him.  I  do  not  adduce  these  judgments 
pronounced  upon  as  true ;  they  only  show  that  Pescara  had  given  proofs  of  nothing 
but  hostility  and  hatred  towards  the  Italians. 
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cidea  (he  enumcipatioD  or  the  everlaeting  bondage  of  Italj.^  He 
has  no  doabt  of  its  success.  *^  Those  who  come  after  ns,^  sajs 
hfl^  '^  will  be  enyions  at  not  having  lived  in  oar  times,  so  as  to 
have  witnessed  soeh  felicity,  and  to  have  shared  in  it.**^  He 
tnsts  th«re  wiU  be  no  necessity  for  calling  in  foreign  aid.  *^Onrs 
alone  will  be  the  glory,^  says  he,  ^^  and  so  much  the  sweeter  will 
be  the  fruits."' 

Soeh  were  the  ideas  and  expectations  with  which  Clement  en- 
toed  on  his  war  widi  the  Spaniards.^  It  was  the  boldest  and 
giaadest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  unfortunate  and  ruin- 
ous project  he  ever  ratertained. 

The  affiurs  of  the  state  and  the  church  were  now  intimately 
interwoven.  The  pope  se^ns  to  have  paid  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  movonaits  in  Germany.  In  these  we  find  the  first  symp* 
torn  of  re-action. 

In  July  1586,  just  as  the  troops  of  Olement  VII.  were  advan- 
cing into  upper  Italy,  the  diet  had  assembled  at  Spires,  with  the 
▼lew  of  eoming  to  some  definite  decision  respecting  the  difieren- 
oei  of  q)ipion  in  the  church.  It  ran  quite  counter  to  the  nature 
of  things,  that  the  imperial  party,  that  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
wko  filled  the  emperor''s  throne,  at  the  very  instant  of  their  being 
eagerly  attacked  by  the  pope  on  one  side  of  the  Alps — Ferdinand 
Mmself,  be  it  observed,  cherished  views  upon  Milan — should  on 
the  other  side  of  that  barrier,  have  insisted  on  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  papal  government.  Whatever  had  previously  been 
^ntemplated,  or  might  have  been  proclaimed,^  all  the  regard 
people  could  have  felt  for  the  pope,  must  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  open  hostilities  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  him.  Never 
did  the  cities  utter  their  opinions  more  frankly;  never  did  the 
princes  press  the  removal  of  their  grievances  with  greater  ur- 
gency. It  was  suggested  that  it  was  better  at  once  to  bum  the 
hooks  that  contained  the  new  regulations,  and  simply  to  take  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  their  rule;  and  although  there  arose  a  cer- 

*  G.  M.  Gibcrto  al  rescovo  di  Veruli.     Lettero  di  principi,  I.  p.  192,  a. 

'  Fotcari  too  Bays :  Quelle  fa  apretenU  di  volerfar  le^a  eon  Francia,/aperben 
Ao  e  d*Itali<i,  nonperM  ama  Francen. — [What  made  lum  now  wiah  to  enter  into  a 
ktgue  with  France  was  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  Italy,  not  that  he  loved  the 
Prnieh.] 

'  The  emperor's  instmctions,  which  threw  the  Protestants  into  some  alarm,  are 
'lated  in  March  1526,  a  time  at  which  the  po^w  liad  not  yet  leagued  himself  with 
l'V4nce. 
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tain  opposition  to  this,  never  could  there  have  been  conceived  a 
more  independent  resolution.  Ferdinand  pat  his  signature  to 
an  imperial  decree,  in  virtue  of  which  the  different  orders  were 
left  free  to  act  in  religious  matters,  as  each  could  best  answer 
for,  to  God  and  the  emperor;  that  is,  to  proceed  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  A  decision  in  which  the  pope  was  left  air 
together  out  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  establishpient  of  a  new  church  in 
.Germany.  This  regulation  was  practically  adopted,  without 
farther  delay,  in  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  legal  existence  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  empire,  mainly 
rests  on  the  edict  of  Spires  in  1526. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  expression  of  men^s  minds  in  Ger- 
many, proved  decisive  for  Italy  also.  The  Italians  were  fiur 
from  being  enthusiastic,  as  a  body,  in  their  grand  enterprise; 
nay,  even  those  who  took  an  active  part  in  it,  were  fsur  from 
being  at  one  among  themselves.  The  pope,  however  able  a  man, 
and  however  thorough  an  Italian,  yet  was  no  such  person  as  tai» 
might  be  supposed  to  require  being  bound  by.  Apparently  he 
was  at  times  the  victim  of  his  own  acuteness.  He  seemed  to  be* 
quite  too  conscious  that  he  was  the  weaker  party;  all  possible 
contingencies,  the  dangers  that  threatened  on  all  sides,  rose  be- 
fore his  mind  and  confounded  him*  There  is  a  practical  wisdom, 
the  gift  of  the  inventive  faculty,  which  perceives  what  is  simple 
in  affairs,  and  firmly  seizes  what  is  feasible  or  prudent.  That 
wisdom  he  did  not  possess.^  At  the  most  critical  moments  ho 
was  seen  to  procrastinate,  to  waver,  to  think  of  saving  expense. 
A.S  his  allies,  too,  now  failed  in  their  engagements,  the  expected 
results  were  far  from  being  obtained,  and  the  imperialists  were 
still  maintaining  their  ground  in  Lombardy,  when  in  Nov.  1526, 
George  Frundsberg,  with  a  magnificent  force  of  infantry,  crossed 
the  Alps  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  at  once  to  the  war. 
He  and  his  followers  were  all  of  Luther^s  sentiments.  They 
came  to  take  revenge  for  the  emperor  upon  the  pope,  whose  fiuth- 

^  Suriano,  Rel.  di  1533,  thought  he  had  care  frigidissimo :  el  quale  Ja  laBeai^ 
S.  ester  dotata  di  twn  vulgar  timidita,  non  dird  pusUlanimUd.  II  che  pero  pamd 
avere  trovato  eamunemetUe  in  la  natura  fiorentina.  Qtiesta  timidxtd,  causa  che  S, 
S*  ^  moUo  irresoluta. — [A  most  frigid  heart,  such  as  made  the  holy  Beatitude  to 
be  endued  with  no  common  timidity,  I  will  not  say  pusillanimity.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  to  be  commonly  found  in  the  Florentine  nature,  that*  tunidity  made  hia 
Holiness  very  irresolute. 
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leBflness  in  the  obflervance  of  treaties  had  been  represented  to 
them  as  the  canse  of  all  that  was  wrong,  of  the  protracted  war 
Off  Christendom,  and  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  Osmen,  who  at 
that  Yery  time  were  oyemmning  Hungary.  '^If  I  come  to 
Bome,^  said  Fmndsberg,  "  I  will  hang  the  pope.^ 

People  beheld  with  anxiety  the  storm  arise,  cover  the  horizon^ 
and  gradually  approach  them.     That  Borne,  so  full,  it  may  be, 
of  crimes,  but  not  less  full  of  noble  efforts,  of  mind,  and  of  intel- 
leetoal  accomplishments,  prolific  in  exquisite  works  of  art,  and 
adorned  with  works  of  that  kind,  such  as  the  world  never  pro- 
duced but  then,  a  kingdom  ennobled  with  the  splendour  of  intel- 
lect and  with  vigorous  endeavours  to  improve,  was  now  threat- 
ened with  destruction.     While  the  imperialistd  concentrated 
themselves  in  masses,  the  hosts  of  Italy  flew  like  dust  before 
diem;  the  sole  army  that  remained,  followed  themi^  a  distance. 
The  emperor,  who  had  long  found  it  imposssible  to  pay  his  troops, 
had  it  not  in  his  power,  even  had  he  had  the  will,  to  turn  them 
in  any  other  direction.    The  army  advanced  accordingly,  under 
the  imperial  banners  indeed,  yet  obedient  only  to  its  own  stormy 
impulses.  The  pope  stiU  hoiked,  negotiated,  made  proposals  and 
retracted  them;  but  he  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  employ 
the  only  means  of  deliverance,  which  was  to  propitiate  the  army 
with  the  money  which  it  believed  it  might  venture  to  exact. 
Was  the  enemy  then  to  be  seriously  encountered  with  such 
weapons  as  were  at  hand?     Four  thousand  men  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  close  the  passes  of  Tuscany;  yet  this  was  not  once  at- 
tempted.  Rome  might  probably  have  mustered  thirty  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  seen  war; 
these  went  about  with  swords  at  their  sides,  fought  with  one 
another,  and  boasted  mighty  things.     But  to  meet  the  enemy 
who  was  bringing  absolute  destruction  upon  them,  not  above  five 
hundred  men  were  led  out  of  the  city.     The  pope  and  his  forces 
were  beaten  at  the  first  onset.     On  the  6th  of  May  1627,  two 
hours  before  sunset,  the  imperialists  burst  into  Borne.     Old 
Frundsberg  was  no  longer  with  them ;  not  having  met  with  the 
obedience  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
tumult,  he  had  been  struck  with  apoplexy  and  left  behind  sick ; 
Bourbon,  after  having  conducted  the  troops  to  that  point,  fell 
ju.<it  as  the  storming  ladders  were  first  planted  against  the  walls. 
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Neither  restrained  by  the  command,  nor  moderated  by  the  per- 
sonal inflnetice  of  any  leader,  a  blood-thirsty  soldiery,  rendered 
cftUonET  by  long  hardships  and  saFvage  by  trade,  roshod  through 
the  city.  Never  fell  richer  booty  into  the  hands  of  fiercer 
troops ;  never  was  there  a  longer,  a  more  unintermitted,  or  a 
more  destmctire  sack.^  The  splendour  of  Bome  irradiates  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  marks  a  wonderful 
era  in  the  opening  out  of  the  human^  mikid;  that  day  brought  its 
glories  to  a  close. 

And  thus  did  the  very  pope  who  had  been  bent  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  Italy,  find  himself*  besi^ed,  and,  as  it  were,  impri- 
soned, in  the  castle  of  St.  Angdo.  That  great  battle  may  be 
said  to  have  established  the  preponderance  of  the  Spaniards  .be- 
yond recall. 

A  &esh  attack  by  the  French,  though  it  promised  well  at  first, 
completely  misgave  in  the  issue;  they  submitted  to  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  their  Italian  claims. 

Not  less  important  was  another  occurrence.  Even  previous 
to  the  sack  of  Home,  on  Bourbon  being  observed  to  proceed  thi- 
ther, the  enemies  of  the  Medici  availed  themselves  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  to  banish  anew  the  family  to  which  the 
pope  belonged.  Clement  felt  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  his 
native  city,  almost  more  keenly  than  he  was  afiected  by  the  fall 
of  Bome.  People  saw  him  with  amazement,  after  such  bitter 
provocation,  again  ally  himself  with  the  imperialists;  but  the 
reason  was,  that  he  could  see  no  means  of  ro-instating  his  kindred 
and  party  in  Florence,  except  by  the  assistance  of  Spain.  To 
him  the  preponderance  of  the  emperor  seemed  more  toleraUe 
than  the  refractoriness  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  worse  it 
fared  with  the  French,  the  more  did  he  attach  himself  to  the 
Spaniards;  and  when  the  former  were  at  last  defeated,  he  con- 

1  VeUori:  La  uecisiane  non/u  molta,  percki  rari  »i  uecidono  quelli  che  wm  9% 
vogJiano  difcndUre,  ma  lapredafu  inestimaJtnU  in  danari  contantir  di  qioiey  d'oro 
c  cCargento  lavorato,  di  vettitit  xcaraxsi,  pananenti  di  casa,  merearOM  a'ogni  sorie 
e  di  taglie, — [The  slaughter  was  not  great,  for  they  rarely  slew  those  who  did  not 
defend  themselves,*  but  the  booty  was  inestimable  in  ready  money,  jewels,  wi^ongfat 
gold  and  silver,  garments,  tapestry,  household  fumitore,  merohandise  of  all  kinds, 
and  ransonuE.] 

*  The  abort  ezpUdl  Matement  of  tb«  Italian  kialoriaii,  make*  it  sarpiislnf  thai  a  German,  and  a  LutiMna,  Bk» 
our  author,  ■faoald  dmoovM  a  G«fiiuiii-Luth»an  army  a*  btood-tkirtlg,  though  Vittoii  caprenljr  say*,  that  notwitb- 
■tanding  the  exdtamaot  of  the  moment  not  many  were  elahi,  and  very  1^  in  eoUl  Hood.  Contrast  thk  wlfb  the 
•laushtar  of  Mafdeboiii  nndar  TiUy,  in  the  tUrty  yean'  war,  and  how  fkvourable  ie  the  reaiM  to  the  rnOd  inflncnoe  of 
I'roteetantiam,  even  in  a  rude  ewldlery.    How  apt  are  the  beet  to  meHSee  tnth  to  cflbei    Ta. 
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dnded  ^th  the  latter  his  Barcelona  compact.  Naj,  so  entirely 
did  he  alter  his  policy,  as  now  to  employ  in  subjecting  his  native 
eity  anew  to  himself^  the  same  army,  only  recruited  and  re-in- 
foroed,  that  had  plundered  Borne  before  his  eyes,  and  that  had 
kept  him  so  long  besieged. 

From  this  time  forward,  Gharles  had  more  power  in  Italy 
than  had  belonged  to  any  emperor  for  many  siges.  The  crown 
that  he  had  received  at  Bologna,  had  once  more  acquired  its  full 
signifieancy.  Milan,  as  well  as  Naples,  gradually  submitted  to 
his  government,  and  over  Tuscany  he  exercised,  during  his 
whole  lifetime,  a  direct  influence  arising  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  having  reinstated  the  Medici  in  Florence;  the  re- 
maining princes  either  joined  him  or  submitted.  With  the 
combined  powers  of  Spain  and  Germany,  and  from  the  straits 
of  Messina  to  the  Alps,  he  held  Italy  in  subjection,  triumphant 
in  arms,  and  strong  in  the  exercise  of  theprerogativesof  the  empire. 

Such  was  the  course  of  things  resulting  from  the  war  in  Italy, 
since  which  time  foreign  nations  have  never  ceased  to  bear  rule 
in  that  country.  Let  us  now  contemplate  the  development  of 
those  religious  dissensions  which  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  political. 

In  resigning  himself  to  being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the 
power  of  Spain,  the  pope  had  hoped  at  least  to  see  his  authority 
restored  in  Germany  by  means  of  that  mighty  emperor  who  had 
been  represented  to  him  as  eminently  catholic  and  devout.  This 
was  even  included  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Barcelona. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  promote  the  reduction  of  the  Protes- 
tants with  all  his  resources;  and  it  was  an  object  which  he 
seemed  determined  to  effect.  He  returned  a  very  unfavourable 
answer  to  the  Protestant  ambassadors  who  had  sought  him  out 
in  Italy.  And  on  his  journey  to  Germany  in  1530,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Curia,  and  in  particular  Cardinal  Campeggi,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  go  along  with  him  as  legate,  planned  cer- 
tain bold,  and,  for  our  fatherland,  most  dangerous  projects. 

There  is  still  extant  a  memorial  presented  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror at  the  time  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  which  he  describes 
these.  Truth  requires  me  to  say  something  about  them,  though 
it  be  with  pain  and  reluctance. 

Cardinal  Campeggi  is  not  content  with  lamenting  the  confu- 

I.  M 
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sions  that  prevailed  in  the  ohuroh;  he  specially  marks  political 
consequences,  pointing  to  the  loss  of  rank  which  the  noUe  £Euni- 
lies  in  the  imperial  cities  had  suffered  from  the  Beformation ;  to 
the  refusal  of  due  obedience,  alike  to  spiritual  and  even  to  secu- 
lar princes;  not  only  so,  but  that  people  no  longer  paid  any  re- 
gard to  the  majesty  of  the  emperor.  He  then  suggests  the 
means  by  which  the  evil  might  be  resisted. 

The  secret  of  his  measures  did  not  lie  very  deep.  Nothing 
/  more  was  required,  he  thought,  than  that  an  alliance  should  be 
formed  between  the  emperor  and  the  right-minded  part  of  the 
princes;  thereupon  they  should  endeavour  to  bring  over  those 
who  were  unfavourable,  by  promises  or  by  threats.  But  what 
should  they  prove  obstinate!  In  that  case  it  was  competent 
^'to  extirpate  this  poisonous  weed  with  fire  and  sword.^^^  The 
main  affair  was  to  confiscate  their  property,  eecvlar  and  ecclesi- 
astical in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  For 
against  heretics  all  this  was  held  lawful.  In  cases  where  they 
but  once  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mastery  over  them,  holy 
inquisitors  were  to  be  intioduced,  who  should  track  out  the  last 
f  vestige  of  them,  and  proceed  against  them  as  in  Spain  against 
the  Moors.  The  imiversity  of  Wittenberg,  moreover,  was  to 
be  laid  under  the  ban,  and  whoever  should  study  there,  deckured 
unworthy  of  imperisd  or  papal  favour;  the  books  of  the  heretics 
were  to  be  burnt ;  monks  that  had  deserted  their  monasteries 
were  to  be  sent  back;  no  court  was  to  tolerate  any  man  who  was 
unsound  in  the  faith.  But  first  of  all  there  must  be  a  vigorous 
execution.  "Even  were  your  Majesty,''^  says  the  legate,  "to  con- 
fine yourself  to  the  heads  of  the  party,  you  might  extort  a  large 
amount  of  money  from  them,  which,  besides,  is  indispensably 
required  for  proceeding  against  the  Turits." 

Such  is  the  purport  of  this  proposal;^  these  are  its  fundamen- 

1  Se  aJUmni  ve  n^fostero,  che  dio  non  vocfUa,  It  qaali  obstinaiamente  perteve- 
rcusero  in  (foctta  dicmlica  via,  quella  {S.yi.)  potrdL  mettere  la  mono  alferro  et  al 
foco  ct  radtcitut  exHrpare  quetta  mala  venenosa  piaanAa, — [If  any  of  them  will  not 
do  80,  which  God  forbid,  those  who  shall  obstinately  persevere  in  that  diabolical  way, 
your  majesty  may  proceed  against  with  fire  and  sword,  and  thoroughly  extirpate 
that  venomous  weed.] 

>  It  was  not  thought  too  haxardous  to  call  such  a  proposal,  an  Tnstrootion.  In- 
structio  data  Casari  a  reverend^  Campeggio  in  dxeta  Augustana  1530. — [In- 
struction presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  most  Rev.  Campeggio  in  the  diet  of  Augt- 
bur;^.  1530.]  I  found  it  in  a  Roman  Library,  in  the  handwriting  of  that  period, 
luaving  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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tal  j^ineipleB.  How  does  eyery  word  breathe  oppression,  blood, 
and  plunder!  Who  can  wonder  that  from  an  emperor  who  re- 
signed himself  to  sudi  guidance,  the  people  of  Glennany  looked 
for  the  last  extremities,  and  that  the  protestants  on  those  grounds 
of  8elf-def(mee,  which  may  justly  be  conceded  to  them,  began  to 
consult  about  their  common  safety 

Fortunately,  matters  were  not  in  a  state  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  such  an  enterprise  formidable.  The  emperor  was  far  from 
bemg  powerful  enough  to  execute  it.  Erasmus,  too,  at  that  very 
time  convincingly  exploded  it.  But  even  had  he  possessed  the 
power,  he  could  hardly  have  had  the  will  to  do  it. 

Naturally  he  was  rather  mild,  cautious,  considerate,  and  slow. 
The  more  narrowly  he  looked  into  these  religious  differences, 
the  more  did  they  touch  a  chord  in  his  own  spirit.  The  very 
proclamation  for  holding  a  diet,  seemed  to  intimate  that  it 
was  his  wish  to  hear  different  opinions,  to  ponder  these,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  all  things  to  the  standard  of  one  purely 
Christian  truth;  to  all  violent  designs  he  was  totally  averse. 

Even  they  who  are  wont  to  suspect  the  purity  of  human  in- 
tentions, cannot  deny  that  it  would  not  have  been  for  Charles's 
advantage  to  employ  violent  measures.  Why  should  he,  the 
emperor,  make  himself  the  mere  executor  of  papal  decrees?  Why 
should  he  put  down  enemies  for  the  pope,  and  not  only  for  that 
pope,  but  every  future  one,  enemies,  whom  for  the  most  part 
they  must  procure  for  themselves!  The  friendship  of  the  papal 
government  could  by  no  means  be  sufficiently  reckoned  upon  as 
a  return  for  this. 

Still  more,  there  was  involved  in  the  bearings  of  the  case,  an 
advantage,  at  once  obvious  and  natural,  and  which  he  had  only 
to  seize  in  order  to  secure  a  still  more  unlimited  superiority  than 
he  then  possessed. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  I  presume  not  to  inquire;  it  is 
enough  that  people  were  commonly  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  nothing  short  of  the  convening  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  was  capable  of  composing  such  disorders.  Councils  had 
risen  in  public  estimation  from  the  very  fact  that  the  popes 
showed  a  natural  reluctance  to  them  all ;  all  oppositions  from  the 
earliest  times  had  raised  that  call.  In  1530,  Charles  took 
this  into   his  serious  consideration.     He  at  length  promised 
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that  a  council  should  be  summoned  within  a  short  specified 
time. 

As  the  princes  had  long  desired  nothing  so  much  in  their 
complications  with  the  papal  see,  as  to  have  some  spiritual  re- 
straint laid  upon  it,  Charles  was  likely  to  find  the  most  strenuous 
allies  in  a  council  convened  under  such  circumstances.  It  was 
with  his  permission  that  it  would  be  brought  together;  under 
his  influence  it  would  be  held,  and  he  would  have  to  give  efiect 
to  its  determinations.  These  would  have  to  bear  upon  two  quar- 
ters; they  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  pope  as  well  as  to  his 
opponents;  the  old  idea  of  a  reformation  in  the  head  and  the 
members,  would  now  have  to  be  carried  into  effect;  and  what  a 
preponderating  influence  would  not  all  this  give  to  the  civil 
power,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  emperor  himself! 

This  was  reasonable;  it  was,  if  you  choose,  inevitable;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  his  highest  interest. 

Nothing  more  hazardous,  on  the  contrary,  could  happen  to 
the  pope  and  to  his  court.  I  find  that  upon  the  first  serious 
mention  of  a  council,  the  price  of  aU  the  purchaseable  offices  at- 
tached to  the  court  experienced  a  marked  decline.^  People  saw 
into  what  jeopardy  it  threw  the  whole  state  of  things  in  which 
they  then  found  themselves. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  Clement  had  personal  considerations 
to  influence  him;  his  not  being  of  legitimate  birth;  his  having 
risen  to  the  highest  dignity  not  by  the  purest  methods ;  his 
having  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  personal  aims  in 
carrying  on  an  expensive  war  against  his  own  country,  at  the 
churches  cost,  were  all  matters  which  would  be  sure  to  be  made 
matters  of  severe  reckoning  with  a  pope,  and  all  filled  him  with 
just  alarm.  "Already,"  says  Soriano,  "Clement  kept  aloof  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  mention  of  a  council.''  Although  he 
did  not  directly  reject  the  proposal — that  the  honour  of  the 
Broman  see  would  no  longer  permit — yet  he  gave  his  consent 
with  manifest  reluctance. 


*  Lettera  anomma  cUTardveieovo  Pimpinello  (Lettere  d%  principi.  III.  5 J:  01% 
uficii  solo  con  la/ama  del  concilio  sono  inviliti  tarUo  che  rum  te  ne  trovano  danari. 
— [Anonymous  letter  to  Archbishop  Pimpmello  (Letters  of  Piinces,  III.  5):  The 
ofhces.  solely  in  consequence  of  the  rumour  of  a  council,  are  so  much  depreciatod» 
tliat  nobody  will  purchase  them.]  I  see  that  Pallavicini  also  quotes  this  ktter»  III. 
7,  1 :  1  know  not  what  has  led-him  to  ascribe  it  to  Sanga. 
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He  Bobmitted,  it  is  true;  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea, 
Init  st  the  same  time  enlarged  in  the  strongest  manner  on  the 
objections  that  might  be  alleged  against  it,  exposing,   in  the 
Ufdiest  colours,  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  inseparable  from 
a  council,  and  urging  tliat  the  consequences  were  more  than 
doubtful/   Then  he  would  interpose  conditions,  such  as  that  all 
other  princes  must  co-operate,  and  that  the  Protestants  must 
fint  be  effectually  put  down;  conditions  perfectly  harmonizing, 
no  doubt,  with  the  system  of  papal  doctrine,  but  which,  as  mat- 
ters now  stood,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  fulfil.  How  then 
eodd  he  be  expected,  in  sober  earnest,  as  well  as  apparently,  and 
by  external  demonstration,  to  take  measures  for  keeping  the 
term  fixed  by  the  emperor !  Oharles  had  often  reproached  him 
ibr  his  delays,  and  insisted  that  to  them^must  be  imputed  all 
fittther  evils  that  might  ensue.     The  truth  is,  that  he  still 
eDtertained  hopes  of  escaping  from  the  necessity  that  brooded 
OTer  him. 

Bat  it  would  not  let  him  go.    When,  in  1533,  Charles  again 
▼isHed  Italy,  with  his  mind  still  fully  occupied  with  what  he 
had  seen  and  projected  in  Germany,  he  urged  byword  of  mouth — 
for  he  had  a  meeting  with  the   pope  at  Bologna — ^and  with 
redoubled  energy,  that  the  council  he  had  so  often  demanded 
should  be  summoned.     There  was  now  a  direct  confliction  of 
opinion;  the  pope  insisted  on  abiding  by  his  conditions;  the 
emperor  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  found  impossible  to 
folfil  them.     They  could  come  to  no  agreement.     In  the  docu- 
ments which  were  sent  forth  on  these  matters,  there  may  even 
be  perceived  a  certain  variation,  the  pope  attaching  himself  to 
the  emperor^s  opinion  more  in  one  than  in  others.*    Be  that  as 

*  For  exAmple,  all*  imperatorf,  di  man  proprin  di  ClemcrUe.  Lett<re  di  prin- 
cifH.  II.  197.  Al  eontrario  ru'ssun  (rimedio)  t  plu- pericdoto  e  perpartorir  man- 
<fcri  maii  (del  concilio)  quando  non  eoncorrano  la  debite  circonstanze. — [To  tho 
emperor,  in  Clement's  own  handwriting.  Lctton  of  Princes,  II.  107.  On  the 
itmtrvT,  none  (no  remedy)  is  more  periJous  and  likely  to  canse  greater  evils  (than 
a  council)  when  the  concurrence  of  the  requisite  circuiustances  arc  wanting.] 

'  Good  information  taken  from  the  archives  in  tho  Vatican,  with  respect  to  the 
negotiations  at  Bolcu^.  will  be  found  in  one  of  Pallavicini's  best  chapters,  lib.  III. 
cap.  XII.  He  toucnes  upon  this  variation,  and  says  that  it  rested  on  express  dis- 
msion.  We  find,  in  fact,  in  the  addresses  sent  to*  the  Roman  Catholic  orders  of 
Society  in  Rainaldus.  XX.  653,  Hortleder  I.  XV.  the  condition  of  a  general  parti- 
cipation,  retracted :  the  pope  engages  to  report  the  result  of  his  endeavours ;  in  the 
points  which  were  proposed  to  the  protestAuts,  it  mns  thus,  expressly  against  arti- 
cle 7 ;  q*iod  tifortan  aliqui  prineipei  tfclirU  tarn  pio  negotio  dee$9€t  nihUonunus 
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it  may,  he  had  to  proceed  to  a  fresh  proclamation.  But  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  delude  himself^  he  could  not  T^ture  to  doubt 
that  on  the  return  of  the  empwor,  who  had  gone  to  Spain,  the 
matter  could  never  be  set  at  rest  for  him  by  any  mere  words; 
that  the  danger  which  he  dreaded,  and  in  whidi  a  council,  called 
in  such  circumstances,  must  in  fact  involve  the  Boman  see, 
would  burst  forth  upon  him. 

It  was  a  position,  indeed,  in  which  a  perscm  in  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  whatsoever  might  well  have  been  excused  for 
hurrying  into  a  rash  decision,  in  his  eagerness  to  save  himself. 
Such  already  was  the  emperor^s  political  preponderance.  Even 
had  the  pope  resigned  himself  tiius  far,  still  he  must  often  have 
felt  the  pass  to  which  he  had  been  broi^ht.  He  was  profoundly 
chagrined  at  Gharles  V.  having  settled  the  old  contentions  of 
the  church,  with  Ferrara,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Apparently 
indifferent  on  that  subject,  he  made  it  a  matter  of  com^aint 
among  his  friends.  But  how  much  more  poignant  must  have 
been  the  pain  he  felt,  when  the  very  prince  trom  whom  pe(^le 
had  been  looking  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  Protestantism, 
instead  of  that,  only  made  the  deviations  from  the  church'^s  doc- 
trines that  had  broken  out,  a  means  of  raising  himself  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preponderance,  such  as  had  ceased  to  be  known  for 
centuries,  and  even  jeoparded  the  religious  authority  of  the 
Romish  see!  Was  it  possible  that  Clement  should  live  to  find 
himself  placed  altogether  and  exclusively  in  his  hands,  and 
absolutely  abandoned  to  his  discretion! 

Before  leaving  Bologna,  he  resolved  upon  the  course  he  should 
follow.  Francis  I.  had  already  more  than  once  proposed  to  the 
pope  an  alliance  and  family  connection.  This  Clement  had 
always  declined.  The  desperate  circumstances  in  which  he  now 
saw  himself,  led  him  to  embrace  it.  We  are  expressly  assured 
that  the  sole  ground  of  his  again  listening  to  the  king  of  France, 
was  the  demand  made  on  him  to  call  a  council.^ 

aumtmu  D*  w  procedet  cum  ioniori  parte  conserUiente. — TBut  though  some,  per- 
haps, of  the  princes  may  choose  to  abstain  from  an^  share  in  so  pious  a  biudness, 
nevertheless  our  supreme  Lord  will  proceed  with  the  consent  of  the  sounder  part] 
Yet  it  appears  as  if  this  were  the  dinbrenoe  which  Pallavioini  had  in  view,  ahnough 
he  mentions  yet  another  yariation. 

3  Soriano  Relatione  1535.  H  papa  andb  a  Bologna,  contra  tua  vogUa  e  CJtan 
9foTsaU>i  come  di  buon  logo  ho  inUso,  e  fu  cusai  di  do  evident^  segno  cha  S.  jS* 
(OHiumddigiorm  cento  in  tale  viaggioilqtidlepotea far  in  set di,   Considerandodun^ 
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What  this  pope^  for  purely  political  reasons,  would  probably 
nerer  again  hare  attempted,  namely,  the  restoring  of  the  equi- 
poise  of  the  two  great  powers,  and  treating  both  with  eqnal 
&TOttr,  he  reaolyed  upon  in  consideration  of  the  eeolesiastioal 
dangers  with  which  he  was  sorroonded. 

Shortly  after  this,  Clement  held  a  conference  with  Francis  L 
It  took  jdaee  at  Marseilles,  and  ended  in  the  most  intimate 
alliance.  Jnst  as  the  pope  at  a  former  period,  amid  the  critical 
state  of  the  affiurs  of  the  Florentines,  confirmed  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  emperor,  by  the  betrothal  of  the  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  latter  with  one  of  his  own  nephews,  the  bond  which  he 
eontracted  with  Francis  I.  amid  the  perils  of  the  church,  was 
aealed  by  the  marriage  of  his  young  niece,  Oatherine  Medici, 
with  the  king'^s  second  son.  At  the  formar  of  these  periods  he 
dreaded  the  French  and  their  indirect  influence  on  Florence, 
bvt  now  it  was  the  emperor,  and  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
tlia  ealling  of  a  council,  that  inspired  him  with  alarm. 

Now,  too,  he  no  longer  took  any  pains  to  conceal  his  object. 
We  have  a  letter  of  his  to  Ferdinand  I.  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  had  fiuled  in  his  endeavours  to  eflfect  a  general  partici- 
pation by  all  Christian  princes  in  the  projected  council.  King 
Francis  I.,  to  whom  he  had  spoken,  thought  that  to  be  an  unfa- 
Toorable  time  for  such  a  meeting,  and  had  therefore  declined  to 
enter  into  the  matter;  he,  the  pope,  entertained  hopes,  neverthe- 
less, of  seeing  a  favourable  concord  arise  among  Christian  prin- 
ces at  some  other  time.^  I  know  not  how  any  man  can  be  in 
doubt  as  to  what  were  dementi's  objects.  In  his  last  communi- 
cation to  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany,  he  had  repeated  the 
eoodition  that  a  general  participation  must  be  brought  about, 

qme  Clements  qiutti  tali  east  nun  e  per  dire  eoti  la  servitu  nella  quale  egli  ri  tro- 
v4Ra  per  la  materia  del  eoneilio,  la  quale  Cesare  non  lasciava  di  tUmolare,  conuii- 
rd  s  renderti  pi^  facile  al  ehrittianisrimo.  E  qmvi  si  trattd  Vandata  di  Marrilia 
ft  iniietne  la  pratiea  del  matrinumio,  essendo  qtd  la  nipote  nobiU  et  habile. — [The 
pope  vent  to  Bolo^iui  against  his  will,  and  as  if  forced  to  it,  as  I  hare  under- 
il«iMl  from  a  good  quarter,  and  there  was  clear  enoagh  proof  of  this  in  his  Holiness 
hanag  eensumed  an  hundred  days  in  a  journey  whidi  might  have  been  done  in  six. 
Gfl&ent,  then,  considering  this  eoodition  of  his  affairs,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  bon- 
dafe  in  which  he  found  himself  with  respect  to  the  council,  which  the  emperor  nerer 
esMed  to  urge,  hegan  to  make  himself  more  easily  dealt  with  by  the  most  Christian 
{kmg  of  France).  And  thereafter  there  was  a  negotiation  about  the  going  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  also  about  a  matrimonial  project,  the  niece  being  now  both  noMe  and 
dever.l  The  pope  had  prerioualy  made  her  age  and  ancestry  a  pretext  for  erading 
thepppoMd. 

I  20  ilaitrh,  in^i,     PalUricim,  III.  XVI.  3. 
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and  his  now  declaring  that  he  had  found  this  impossible,  implies 
an  explicit  refusal  to  give  effect  to  his  proclamation.^  In  his 
alliance  with  France,  he  found  at  once  the  courage  required  for 
such  a  step,  and  the  pretext  for  adopting  it.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  a  general  council  would  ever  have  met  as  long  a3  he 
was  pope. 

Nor  was  this  the  sole  result  of  that  alliance.  There  presently 
presented  itself  another  which  had  not  been  looked  for,  and  was 
of  the  utmost  moment;  especially  to  us  Germans. 

Very  remarkable  likewise  were  the  combinations  that  arose 
from  the  double  entanglement  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  inter- 
ests. Francis  I.  was  at  this  time  on  the  best  understanding 
with  the  Protestants;  and  now  by  likewise  allying  himself  so 
closely  with  the  pope,  he  so  far  threw  Protestants  and  pope  into 
the  same  system. 

And  here  we  perceive  what  constituted  the  political  strength 
of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Protestants.  The  emperoir  «mld 
not  contemplate  so  directly  subjecting  them  anew  to  the  iNipe; 
he  much  rather  availed  himself  of  their  movements  to  fcaop-.Wiif:^^ 
pope  in  check.    It  gradually  appeared  that  the  pope,  toa^  JMtv^ 
no  wish  to  see  them  subjected  either  to  the  £AY0ur  or  diafiviMI^" ' 
of  the  emperor.    Even  Clement  yir.8  alliance  with  them  MM' 
not  a  thing  of  which  he  was  so  quite  unawue;  he  luqped:4^' 
take  advantage  of  then*  opposition  to  the  emperor,  in  otder  Hbai 
he  might  again  keep  the  latter^s  hands  fully  occupied.' 

It  was  even  then  remarked^  that  the  king  of  France  had  led 
the  pope  to  believe  that  he  held  the  chief  Protestant  princes 
dependent  on  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he  would 
bring  them  formally  to  repudiate  the  council.  But  unless  we  are 
very  much  mistaken,  these  alliances  went  still  further.  Shortly 
after  his  interview  with  the  pope,  Francis  I.  had  another  with  the 

1  Soriano.  La  Ser^  V^  dunque  in  materia  del  concilio  pud  esser  certissima 
ehe  dal  carUo  di  Clevnente  fu  f-uggita  con  tuUi  U  mezsi  e  con  UUte  U  vie. — [Your 
Serene  highness  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  the  council,  may  rest  assured  that  on 
Clement's  side  it  was  avoided  by  orery  means  and  in  every  way.] 

<  Sarpi :  JBistoria  del  concilio  Tridentino,  lib.  I.  p.  68.  Soriano  confirms  not  all 
but  an  important  part  of  what  Sanpi  has  stated.  That  ambassador  says :  avendo 
fatto  credere  a  Clemenie  che  da  S.  M.  Ch^  dipendessero  qiieUi  S^  principal' 
issimi  e  capi  delta  faUione  luterama,  si  che  almeno  sifwfgisse  il  concilio. — [Having 
led  Clement  to  believe  that  those  principal  lords  and  heiads  of  the  Lutheran  faction 
depended  on  his  most  Christian  majesty,  provided  at  least  that  thoy  avoided  the 
council,]  T  have  not  ventured  on  asserting  more  than  this. 
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landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse.  They  combined  to  restore  the  doke  of 
Wurtemberg,  at  that  time  orerpowered  by  the  house  of  Austria 
Frsncig  I.  agreed  to  assist  with  money.  Thereupon  the  land- 
graTe  carried  this  project  into  operation  in  a  short  campaign, 
and  with  oyerwhehning  energy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
to  have  penetrated  into  the  hereditary  territories  of  the  house  of 
Austria,^  and  it  was  generally  conjectured  that  the  king  wanted 
Milan  to  be  once  more  attacked  from  the  side  of  Germany.^  A 
yet  further  view  is  disclosed  to  us  by  Marino  Justinian,  at  that 
time  Venetian  ambassador  in  France.  He  directly  assures  us 
that  this  German  movement  was  determined  upon  by  dement 
and  Francis  at  Marseilles:  to  this  he  adds,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  plan  of  operations  that  these  troops  should 
be  allowed  to  approach  Italy;  and  that  the  pope  would  have 
secretly  co-operated  in  bringing  them  there.'  It  were  somewhat 
rash  to  regard  this  assertion,  however  confidently  expressed,  as  a 
positive  fact;  further  evidence  is  required.  But  supposing  that 
we  reject  it,  there  unquestionably  remains  a  very  remarkable 

1  In  the  ixutnictlons  to  his  amboBsador  to  France,  Almost,  16SQ,  (See  Rommd 
TTrkiiDdenlrach  61 ),  he  excuses  himself  '*  for  not  haring  pressed  on  to  attack  the 
kmg  in  his  patrimonial  domains.** 

*  Joriiis  Historise  sal  tcmporis,  lib.  XXXII.  p.  129 ;  Paruta  Storia  Vcnez.  p.  38^. 

'  "  Relatione  del  clari.ssimo  M.  Marino  Giustinian  el  K'  vcnuto  d'ambasciator  al 
christianij!«inio  re  di  Francia  del  1635.  (Archivio  Venez.)  Francesco  fece  I'abboc- 
camento  di  Marsilia  con  Clemente,  nel  qnal  Yodendo  lore  che  Cesare  stava  fermo, 
ronehiiuero  11  moTimento  dellc  armi  in  Germania  sotto  prctesto  di  Toler  metter  il 
dnca  di  Virtenberg  in  casa ;  nel  quale  se  Iddio  non  avesse  posto  la  mano  con  il  mezzo 
(li  Cesare,  il  quale  all*  improyiso  e  con  gran  prestezza  senza  saputa  del  X"^  con  la 
restitution  del  ducato  di  Virtenberg  fece  la  pace,  tutte  quelle  gente  venivano  in  Italia 
wtto  il  favor  wcreto  di  Clemente.  — [Francis  had  the  personal  interview  with  Cle- 
ment at  MarBeilies,  in  which,  as  they  saw  that  the  emperor  stood  firm,  thet  deter- 
mined upox  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  ARMS  Lv  iTALT ;  whercupoD  had  not  God  seconded  the 
tneasm'es  of  the  emperor,  who  suddenly,  and  with  great  despatch,  made  peace  with- 
oot  the  knowledge  of  the  most  Christian  (king)  and  with  the  r^titution  of  the 
dokcdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  all  these  troops  would  have  entered  Italy  under  the  secret 
favour  of  Clement.]  Still  more  explicit  information,  I  suspect,  will  one  day  bo 
found  on  thin  point.  Soriano  contains  the  following:  "Di  tutti  li  desidcrii  (del  re) 
K'aceomniodo  Clemente  con  parole  taK  che  lo  faccvano  credere,  S.  S.  esser  disposta  in 
tutto  alle  sue  voglie,  senza  pero  far  provisione  alcona  in  scrittura." — [To  all  the 
wishes  (of  the  king)  Clement  agreed  in  such  expressions  as  made  him  believe  that 
hu  lloliness  was  disposed  to  oblige  him  in  every  way,  without  making  any  provision 
to  that  effect  in  writing.]  There  is  no  denying  that  an  Italian  enterprise  was  the 
subject  in  question.  The  pope  maintained  that  he  had  declined  it,  non  avere  bisoano 
'U  moto  in  Italia; — [had  no  need  of  a  movement  in  Italy  J  The  king  had  told  him 
he  should  remain  quiet ;  con  U  mani  accoric  nclle  maniche, — [with  his  hands  drawn 
op  in  sleeves.]  ProhaUy  the  French  asserted  what  the  Italians  denied,  so  that  the 
ambassador  in  France  is  more  positive  than  the  ambassador  in  Rome.  But  we  can 
sec  how  little  a  movement  in  Germany  was  excluded  in  the  po}K*8  saying,  that  ho 
could  not  brook  one  in  Italy. 

I.  N 
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phenomenon  for  our  contemplation.  Who  could  have  imagined 
such  a  thing!  At  a  time  when  the  pope  and  Protestants  were 
at  irreconcilable  enmity,  and  engaged  in  a  spiritual  warfare  with 
each  other,  which  filled  the  world  with  dissension,  they  were  on 
the  other  hand  united  by  the  same  political  interests. 

But  i^  at  an  earlier  period,  nothing  in  the  complication  of 
Italian  affairs  proved  so  hurtful  to  the  pope  as  the  ambiguous, 
and  all  too  subtile  policy  which  he  pursued,  these  later  proceed- 
ings bore  for  him  stiU  more  bitter  fruits  on  the  spiritual  terri- 
tory. 

Threatened  in  his  hereditary  proyinces,  Ferdinand  hastened 
to  conclude  the  peace  of  Eadan,  in  which  he  relinquished  Wur- 
temberg,  and  even  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  landgrave. 
Those  were  Philip  of  Hesse^s  happiest  days.  The  vigour  with 
which  he  aided  a  German  prince  who  had  been  expelled  from 
his  states  in  the  recovery  of  his  lawful  rights,  raised  him  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  empire.  But, 
besides  this,  he  had  achieved  by  force  of  arms  another  import- 
ant result.  That  peace  likewise  comprehended  a  decision  of 
deep  importance  in  the  religious  contentions  which  then  pre- 
vailed. The  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  instructed  to 
admit  no  further  prosecutions  respecting  confiscated  church 
property 

I  know  not  if  any  other  single  occurrence  ever  contributed 
so  much  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Protestant  name  in  Ger- 
many as  this  Hessian  enterprise.  In  that  injunction  to  the 
supreme  court,  there  was  involved  a  judicial  security  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  the  new  party.  Nor  were  its  results  long  in 
making  their  appearance.  The  peace  of  Eadan  may,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  considered  as  marking  the  second  epoch  in  the  rise  of  a 
Protestant  power  in  Germany.  After  having  slackened  its  pro- 
gress for  a  time,  it  began  anew  to  extend  itself  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner.  Wiirtemberg,  which  had  been  taken  possession  of, 
was  straightway  reformed.  The  German  provinces  of  Denmark, 
Pomerania,  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  the  second  line  of 
Saxony,  one  line  of  Brunswick,  and  Pfaltz  followed  shortly  after. 
Within  a  few  years  the  Reformation  of  the  church  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Lower,  and  gained  a  permanent  footing  in  Upper 
Germany.   Pope  Clement  was  in  the  secret  of  an  enterprise  which 
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tended  to  this  result,  and  immensel  j  promoted  the  secession  thai 
had  commenced, — nay,  he  perhaps  approved  of  that  enterprise. 
The  popedom  was  in  a  false  and  nntenable  position  throughout. 
Its  secular  tendencies  had  brought  upon  it  a  decline,  from  which 
there  had  arisen  innumerable  opponents  and  deserters;  but  the 
continuance  of  the  same  symptoms,  the  still  further  complication 
of  spiritual  and  secular  interests,  completed  its  downfall. 

The  schism  of  England  may  in  reality  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  Henry  VIII.  with  all  his  de- 
dared  hostility  to  Luther,  and  intimately,  too,  as  he  was  united 
with  the  Boman  see,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  first  difference,  in 
matters  purely  political,  as  early  as  the  year  1525,  threatened 
the  Boman  see  with  ecclesiastical  innovations.^  At  that  time, 
it  is  true,  aD  differences  came  to  be  composed;  the  king  made 
eonmion  cause  with  the  pope  against  the  emperor;  when  Cle- 
ment, shut  up  in  his  castle,  was  abandoned  by  all  men,  Henry 
VIII.  found  means  to  send  him  support;  wherefore  Clement 
was  probably  inclined  to  show  more  personal  favour  to  Henry 
than  to  any  other  prince  whatever.^  Since  that,  however,  the 
affair  of  the  king's  divorce  had  come  in  the  way.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  even  in  1528  the  pope,  without  having  actually  pro- 
mised a  favourable  issue,  yet  held  out  that  it  was  possible,  "  aa 
soon  as  the  Germans  and  Spanish  should  be  driven  out  of 
Italy ."^  We  know  that  the  very  reverse  took  place.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  imperialists  firmly  established  themselves ; 
we  have  seen  into  how  close  an  alliance  Clement  entered  with 
them ;  under  such  altered  circumstances,  he  could  not  accomplish 
a  hope,  which,  moreover,  he  had  only  suggested  in  a  cursory 
way.^     Hardly  was  the  peace  of  Barcelona  concluded,  when  he 

'  Wolsey  had  written  in  a  threatening  way,  che  ogni  provineia  dovenlnrH 
Liiiherana ; — [that  all  the  provinces  will  become  Lutheran]  an  expression  which  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  first  movement  in  the  English  civil  government's  secession 
from  Rome.    {S.  Qiberto  a  i  nuntii  d* InghiUerra :  LetUre  at  principi,  I.  p.  147.) 

s  Contarini,  Relatione  di  1530,  expressly  asserts  this.  Soriano  too  in  1533, 
says :  Anglui  S.  Santitd  ama  ct  era  eonjunctusimo  ^ma. — [His  holiness  lores 
Kngland  and  was  most  closely  allied  to  it  first.]  The  king's  purpose  of  a  separation 
be  declares  at  onoe  to  be  a  paxzia — [piece  of  folly.] 

*  From  the  despatches  of  Doctor  Knight  of  Orvieto,  1st  and  0th  January,  1528 : 
Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  218. 

4  The  whole  state  of  matters  may  be  seen  firom  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  papal  secretary  Sanga  Campeggi,  Viterbo  2nd  Sept.  1828,  at  the 
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advocated  the  cause  to  Borne.  The  lady  from  whom  Henry 
wished  to  be  separated,  was  the  emperor^s  aunt;  the  marriage 
had  received  the  express  approval  of  a  former  pope;  and  as  soon 
as  the  case  was  once  brought  into  the  ordinary  coarse  of  a  pro- 
cess before  the  law  courts  of  the  Curia,  especially  under  the 
ever-increasing  influence  of  the  imperialists,  who  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt  as  to  how  it  would  be  determined!  Hereupon 
Henry  entered  at  once  on  the  course  which  he  had  already,  on 
a  former  occasion,  contemplated.  In  the  main,  in  point  of  doc- 
trine, he  was  and  continued  to  be  unquestionably  Soman  Catholic; 
but  this  afiair,  which  in  Rome  had  been  so  manifestly  mingled 
with  political  ends,  called  forth  in  him  an  even  keener  opposi- 
tion to  the  secular  authority  of  the  popedom.  Every  step  taken 
in  Borne  to  his  disadvantage  he  retaliated  with  some  measure 
against  the  Curia;  and  ever  more  and  more  formally  renounced 
his  dependence  on  it.  When  finally,  in  15S4,  that  court 
allowed  its  definitive  sentence  to  go  forth,  he  no  longer  hesitated 
in  proclaiming  the  absolute  separation  of  his  kingdom  from  the 
pope.  So  weak  already  were  the  bonds  that  connected  the 
Boman  see  with  the  various  national  churches,  that  it  needed 
nothing  more  than  the  resolution  of  a  prince  to  set  his  kingdom 
loose  from  their  restraint. 

Such  were  the  events  that  marked  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
Clement  VII.  He  felt  them  the  more  bitterly  in  as  much  as 
he  was  not  quite  blameless  with  respect  to  them,  and  his  mis- 
fortunes stood  connected,  to  an  afflictive  degree,  with  his  per- 
sonal qualities.  Day  after  day,  too,  the  course  of  affairs  became 
more  and  more  threatening.     Francis  I.  was  already  preparing 

moment  that  the  Neapolitan  enterprise  had  misgiven  (a  result  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  letter)  and  when  Campeggiwas  about  to  proceed  to  England.  "Come  vostra 
Sign.  llev°»»  sa,  tenendosi  N.  S ignore  obligatiasimo  come  fa  a  quel  Seren"*  re, 
nessuna  cosa  d  si  grande  della  qimie  non  desideri  compiacerli,  ma  bisogna  ancora 
che  sua  Beatitudme,  Tedendo  Timperatore  vittorloso  e  sperando  in  questa  vittoria 
non  trovarlo  alieno  della  pace, — non  si  precipiti  a  dare  all'  im]ieratore  causa  di 
nuova  rottura,  la  quale  leveria  in  perpetuo  ogni  speranza  di  pace :  oltre  che  al 
certo  metteria  S.  S»  a  fuoco  et  a  totale  eccidio  tutto  il  suo  state."  {Lettere  di  diverti 
autoriyVenetia,  1556,  p.  39.) — [As  your  most  Rev.  Lordship  knows,  our  Lord  hold- 
ing himself  most  obliged  as  he  does,  to  that  most  serene  king,  there  is  nothing  so 
great  that  he  does  not  desire  to  oblige  him  in ;  but  still  it  is  necessary  that  his 
Beatitude,  seeing  the  emperor  victorious,  and  hoping  in  that  victory  not  to  find  hinc 
averse  to  peace, — should  not  precipitate  himself  into  giving  the  emperor  occasion 
for  a  new  rupture,  which  would  ferment  for  ever,  without  any  hope  of  peace,  besides 
that  it  would  assuredly  ruin  his  llolineas,  and  lead  to  .the  total  dcstruotion  of  hitt 
whole  Htatc.     (Letters  of  various  authors,  Venice,  1550,  p.  39.) 
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for  a  freah  invasion  of  Italy,  maintaining  that  although  he  had 
no  written,  jet  he  had  had  a  verbal  approval  of  his  doing  so  from 
the  p(^.  The  emperor  would  no  longer  allow  himself  to  be 
pat  off  with  evasions,  and  insisted  more  and  more  peremptorily 
on  the  calling  of  a  council.  To  these  causes  of  disquiet  were 
added  £unily  dissensions;  after  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to 
bring  Florence  to  subjection,  the  pope  was  doomed  to  see  his 
two  nephews  enter  into  fierce  hostilities  with  each  other,  about 
the  supreme  government  of  that  city;  his  painful  reflections  on 
that  subject — dread  of  approaching  evils — pain  and  secret 
anguish,  says  Soriano,  brought  him  to  the  grave.' 

We  spoke  of  Leo  as  fortunate;  Clement  was  possibly  a  better 
man,  certainly  more  faultless,  more  active,  and,  in  details, 
more  acute;  yet  in  all  that  he  did,  or  suffered  to  be  done,  he  was 
unfortunate.  He  may  well  be  considered  the  most  woe-bestricken 
pope  of  all  that  ever  occupied  the  Roman  see.  He  met  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  hostile  forces,  with  which  he  was  on  all 
mdes  beset,  with  a  wavering  policy,  ever  dependent  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  moment,  and  which  at  last  completed  his  ruin.  The 
attempt  at  forming  an  independent  secular  power,  which  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  most  distinguished  predecessors, 
he  was  doomed  to  see  followed  by  the  most  opposite  results, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  persons  from  whose  control  he  wished  to 
rescue  Italy,  established  their  dominion  over  that  country  for  ever. 
The  grand  secession  of  the  Protestants  developed  itself  without 
interruption  before  his  eyes;  whatever  means  he  might  employ 
to  arrest  it,  served  all  to  promote  its  extension.  He  left  the 
see  of  Rome  irrecoverably  sunk  in  reputation,  and  shorn  alike 
of  spiritual  and  secular  authority.  That  northern  Germany, 
which  was  of  so  much  consequence  of  old  to  the  popedom,  to 


1  Sormno.  "  L'imperatore  i)^_cc8saTa  di  sollecitar  il  concilio. — S.  M.  Christ"* 
cUniAndo  che  da  S.  S*  11  fussino  OHaervatc  le  promesse  essendo  le  conditioni  jpo<^ 
t'l'tk  loro.  Percio  S.  S*  si  pose  a  grandiasimo  pensiero  e  fu  questo  dolorc  et  affiuino 
che  lo  conduflse  alia  inorte.  Il  dolor  fu  accrcsciuto  dalle  pazae  del  cardinal  de 
Medici,  il  quale  allora  piu  che  mai  intendeya  a  rinuntiaro  il  capello  per  la  con- 
currenza  alle  cone  di  Fiorenza." — [The  emperor,  used  not  to  Bolicit  the  calling  of  a 
council :  his  most  Christian  majesty  urged  the  obsenrance  by  his  Holiness  of  the 
Tiroroises,  these  being  the  conditions  settled  between  them.  This  threw  his  Holiness 
into  the  deepest  mekncholy,  and  this  grief  and  anxiety  brought  him  to  his  grave. 
His  affliction  was  increased  by  the  folly  of  the  cardinal  do  Medici,  who  then  moro 
than  ever  meant  to  make  concessions,  in  the  conflict  of  parties,  as  respected  tho 
aifiiin  of  Florence.] 
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whose  conyersion  aforetime  the  power  of  the  popes  in  the  West 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  foundation, — ^whose  insurrection 
against  Henry  IV.  had  been  so  eminently  serviceable  to  them 
in  completing  the  fabric  of  the  hierarchy,— even  it  had  revolted. 
Our  fatherland  has  the  immortal  merit  of  having  restored  Chris- 
tianity to  a  purer  condition  than  it  had  ever  presented  since 
the  first  centuries,  and  of  having  again  brought  the  true  religion 
into  view.  With  these  weapons  it  was  invincibly  armed.  Its 
convictions  found  their  way  among  all  the  neighbouring  states. 
Scandinavia  had  already  embraced  them.  Though  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  king,  yet  under  shelter  of  measures  which  he 
had  adopted,  they  became  extensively  diffused  in  England. 
In  Switzerland,  under  a  few  modifications,  they  won  for  them- 
selves an  existence  that  placed  them  safe  beyond  the  reach  of 
assault.  They  penetrated  into  France.  In  Italy,  nay  even  in 
Spain,  we  can  find  traces  of  their  presence,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Clement.  These  waves  rolled  onward  and  onward.  In 
these  opinions  there  was  an  inherent  vigour  which  convinced 
the  judgments  and  carried  away  the  feelings  of  all  men.  The 
confiiction  of  spiritual  and  secular  interests  into  which  the  pope- 
dom had  thrown  itself,  seemed  directly  fitted  to  secure  their 
complete  predominance. 


BOOK    SECOND. 


BEGINNINGS  OP  A  REGENERATION  OF  CATHOLICISM. 


PuBUG  opinion  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  exercising  an  in- 
fluence in  the  world;  in  all  ages  of  modem  Europe  it  has  formed 
an  important  element  of  social  life.  Who  can  tell  whence  it 
comes,  or  how  it  fashions  itself !  We  may  regard  it  as  the 
purest  product  of  our  social  existence,  as  the  most  direct  expres- 
sion of  the  internal  movements  and  gyrations  of  general  life. 
The  sources  from  which  it  springs  and  from  which  it  is  fed,  are 
alike  remote  from  observation;  without  needing  many  argu- 
ments, by  the  simple  force  of  spontaneous  convictions,  it  obtains 
the  mastery  over  men^s  minds.  But  in  external  features  alone 
18  it  in  harmony  with  itself :  in  countless  circles  of  larger  and 
smaller  extent,  in  ways  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  produced  anew  and 
undergoes  the  most  manifold  modifications.  Inasmuch  then  as 
there  are  ever  new  observations  and  fresh  experiences  flowing  in 
upon  it;  inasmuch  as  there  are  ever  to  be  found  independent 
minds  which,  although  not  themselves  beyond  its  influence,  yet 
not  being  so  directly  swept  along  in  the  general  current,  power- 
fully re-act  upon  it,  it  may  so  be  found  undergoing  perpetual 
metamorphoses :  fleeting,  multiform ;  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less  in  unison  with  truth;  rather  a  tendency  of  the  moment  than 
a  settled  dqctrine.  It  often  merely  accompanies  the  occurrence 
which  it  brings  along  with  it, — fashions  and  developes  itself 
therein :  but  occasionally,  should  it  be  thwarted  by  some  partial 
will  which  nevertheless  it  cannot  overmaster,  it  swells  into  a  spirit 
of  violent  demand.  We  must  admit  that  it  has  generally  a 
right  perception  of  defects  and  disorders;  but  thereafter,  from 
its  very  nature,  it  is  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  any  pure  and 
settled  conviction  of  the  remedies  to  be  devised  and  carried  into 
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effect.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  it  so  often  suddenly 
veers  round  to  its  very  opposite.  It  founded  the  popedom;  it 
contributed,  also,  to  its  dissolution.  In  the  times  we  are  con- 
sidering, it  was  once  quite  profane;  it  became  thoroughly  spi- 
ritual. We  have  remarked  how  through  the  whole  of  Europe 
it  leaned  to  Protestantism;  so  shall  we  perceive  how  it  likewise 
assumed  another  colour  throughout  a  great  part  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  see  in  what  manner,  first  of  all,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestants  made  progress  in  Italy, 

AMAL00UE8  OF  PBOTESTANTISII  Hf  ITALT. 

Iir  Italy,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  literary  unions  have  exercised 
an  incalculable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  centre  round  which  they  move  is  sometimes  a 
prince,  sometimes  a  person  of  distinguished  learning,  sometimes 
any  private  individual  of  literary  taste  and  suitable  character; 
sometimes,  too,  they  are  formed  in  the  midst  of  free  equal  com- 
panionship. They  are  generally  valuable  much  in  proportion 
as  they  spring,  fresh  and  unfettered  by  forms,  from  the  immediate 
wants  that  have  suggested  them.  It  is  a  pleasing  task  to  follow 
their  traces 

Contemporaneously  with  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  mov^ 
ment  in  Germany,  there  appeared  in  Italy  literary  associations 
which  assumed  a  religious  complexion. 

At  the  v^ry  time  when,  under  Leo  X.,  it  became  fashionable 
to  question  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  scoff  at  them,  we 
find  a  re-action  against  this  spirit  arise  in  men  of  talent,  who 
possessed  the  accomplishments  of  that  age  without  having 
allowed  these  entirely  to  engross  them.  These  naturally  formed 
an  union  among  themselves.  The  mind  of  man  requires  the 
accord  of  other  minds;  at  least  it  ever  loves  to  find  it;  but  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  case  of  religious  convictions,  for  these  have 
their  root  in  the  profoundest  sympathy. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Leo  we  find  mention  made  of  an 
oratory  of  divine  love,  established  for  their  mutual  edification, 
by  some  distinguished  men  in  Rome.  The  members  met  for 
public  worship,  preaching  and  spiritual  exercises,  in  Trastevore, 
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in  the  church  of  St.  Silvester  and  Dorothea,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  apostle  Peter  was  believed  to  have  liyed,  and  to 
haye  oondaeted  the  devotions  of  the  first  Christian  congrega- 
ticMds.  They  amounted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Gontarini, 
Sadolet,  Giberto,  GaraiFa,  who  were  all  afterwards  cardinals, 
Chetano  of  Thiene,  who  has  since  been  canonized  as  a  saint, 
Lippomano,  an  able  writer  of  great  note  and  industry,  and  some 
other  celebrated  persons  were  among  the  number.  Julian 
Bathi,  priest  of  the  church,  served  as  the  central  point  of  their 
union.^ 

It  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
place  in  which  they  held  their  meetings,  that  the  direction 
taken  by  these  men  ran  counter  to  Protestantism;  far  from  that, 
they  might  rather  be  regarded  as,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  of 
the  same  mind — in  the  design,  namely,  of  counteracting  the 
general  degeneracy  of  the  church  by  a  renovation  of  doctrine  and 
fiuth,  being  the  same  from  which  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
had  started.  They  consisted  of  men  who  at  a  later  period 
developed  very  different  views,  but  at  that  time  they  coincided 
in  the  same  general  sentiments. 

But  ere  long  more  precise  and  distinctive  tendencies  mani- 
fested themselves. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  years  we  meet  again  with  a  part  of 
the  Roman  association  in  Venice. 

Rome  had  been  pillaged,  Florence  had  been  attacked  and 
vanquished;  Milan  had  become  the  stated  head  quarters  and 
training  ground  for  soldiers ;  but  in  this  general  ruin,  Venice 


1  I  take  these  notices  from  Caraocioll :  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS.  **  Quei  pocbi 
huomini  da  bene  od  eniditi  prelati  che  erano  in  Koma  in  quel  te;npo  di  Leone  X. 
vedendo  la  citta  di  Roma  e  tutto  il  resto  d'ltolia,  dove  per  la  vicinanza  alia  sedc^ 
apofttolica  doveva  piu  fiorire  I'osservanza  de'riti,  essere  cosi  maltrattato  il  culto  di- 
"Vino, — si  unirono  in  un'  oratorio  cliiamato  del  divino  araore  circa  sessanta  di  loro 
fer  fare  quivi  qua^i  in  una  torre  ogni  sforzo  per  guardare  le  divine  Icggi." — [Some 
iew  good  men  and  learned  prelates  who  were  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  L^  X.,  seeing 
that  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  where  from  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  apostolic  see,  the  observance  of  the  rites  (of  religion)  should  flourish  most, 
divine  worship  was  so  abused,  met  to  the  number  of  about  sixty,  in  an  oratory  called 
that  of  divine  love,  there,  as  if  in  a  tower  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  observe 
the  divine  laws.]  In  the  Vita  Cajetani  Thxcnad  (A A.  SS.  Aug.  II.)  c.  1,  7 — 10, 
Caraccioli  has  repeated  this  with  ampler  details,  yet  here  he  speaks  of  the  number 
being  only  fifty.  The  Historia clericorum  requiarium  vulffo  jhecUinontm — [His- 
tory f  the  regular  clergy,  commonly  called  Theatines] — written  by  Joseph  Silos 
c<»nfirms  it  in  many  places,  which  are  copied  in  the  CommevUarius  prceviut  to  the 
Viu  Cajetani. 

I.  0 
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had  remained  imdistorbed  by  foreigners  and  military  armaments; 
it  wafl  considered  as  a  common  place  of  refuge.  Collected  there 
you  might  find  the  dispersed  literati  of  Bome  and  the  patriots 
of  Florence,  debarred  for  ever  from  returning  to  their  native 
land.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  latter,  as  we  see  in  the  historian 
Nardi,  and  the  translator  of  the  bible  Bruccioli,  that  a  yery 
powerful  spiritual  tendency  manifested  itself^  not  without  ihe 
continued  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Savonarola.  Other 
refugees,  too,  such  as  Reginald  Poole,  who  had  left  Eng- 
land from  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  Henry  VIII.'*s  innova- 
tions, shared  in  this  spirit.  They  found  a  hearty  welcome 
from  their  Venetian  hosts.  At  the  residence  of  Peter  Bern- 
bo,  in  Padua,  who  kept  open  house,  the  subjects  of  chief 
interest  were  learned  matters,  such  as  Ciceronian  Latin.  But 
more  profound  contemplations  engrossed  the  mind  under  the 
roof  of  the  learned  and  able  Oregory  Cortese,  abbot  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice.  Bruccioli  mi^Les  the  groves  and 
bowers  of  San  Giorgio  the  scenes  of  some  of  his  conversations. 
Not  far  from  Treviso,  Luigi  Priuli  had  a  viUa  called  Treville.^ 
He  is  one  of  those  pure  and  accomplished  Venetian  characters, 
whom  we  now  and  then  meet  with  at  the  present  day,  full  of  a 
calm  susceptibility  for  true  and  lofty  feelings  and  disinterested 
friendship.  Here  the  inmates  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with 
spiritual  studies  and  conversations.  There  was  there  too  the 
Benedictine  monk,  Mark  of  Padua,  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  he, 
it  is  probable,  from  whose  breast  Poole  affirms  that  he  imbibed 
spiritual  nourishment.  At  the  head  of  the  whole  we  may  place 
Gaspar  Contarini,of  whom  Poole  said,  that  nothing  was  unknown 
to  him  that  the  human  mind  has  discovered  by  its  own  investiga- 
tion, or  that  God^s  grace  has  imparted  to  it,  and  to  that  he 
added  the  adornment  of  virtue. 

Now  if  we  inquire,  what  were  the  convictions  in  which  these 
men  coincided,  we  shall  find  the  chief  to  have  been  that  doctrine 
of  justification  which  in  Luther  had  originated  the  whole  Pro- 
testant movement.  Contarini  wrote  a  treatise  specially  on  that 
subject,  which  Poole  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  applaud. 
"Thou  hast,^**  said  he  to  him,  "brought  forth  to  the  light  that 

1  Epistolfe  Reginaldi  Poll,  ed.  Quirinl  Tom.  II.    Biatriba  ad  epistolas  Sehd- 
Jiomu,  CLXXXIII. 
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gem  which  the  church  kept  half-coneealed.'"  Poole  himself 
found  that  scripture,  in  the  more  profound  mutual  connection 
of  its  parts,  preaches  nothing  so  much  as  this  doctrine;  he  con- 
gratuUiftes  his  friend  on  haying  begun  to  bring  forth  from 
ohseoritythat  ^^holy,  fruitful,  indispensable  truth.^^^  To  the 
circle  of  friends  who  attached  themselves  to  it,  belonged  M.  A. 
Flaminio.  He  lired  for  some  time  with  Poole;  Gontarini 
wanted  to  take  him  with  him  to  Germany.  Let  us  mark  how 
disiinctlj  he  announces  this  doctrine.  ^'The  gospel,^^  he  says 
in  one  of  his  letters,^  ^^is  nothing  but  the  good  news,  that  Otnl'^s 
only  begotten  Son,  clothed  in  our  flesh,  has  satisfied  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  eternal  Father  for  us.  Whoerer  believes  this, 
enters  the  kingdom  of  Qod;  he  enjoys  the  common  forgiveness; 
he  becomes  a  spiritual  from  being  a  carnal  creature;  from  a  child 
of  wrath,  a  child  of  grace;  he  lives  in  a  sweet  peace  of  con- 
science.^ One  could  hardly  express  himself  on  this  point  with 
more  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  This  conviction  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  just  as  a  literary  opinion  or  tendency  would  do.^ 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  how  the  controversy  about  an  opinion, 
any  notice  of  which  before  this  had  occurred  only  now  and  then 
in  the  schools,  should  so  suddenly  captivate  and  engross  an  age, 
and  challenge  the  activity  of  all  the  minds  that  belonged  to  it. 
The  greatest  commotions,  dissensions,  nay,  even  revolutions, 
were  brought  about  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  doctrine  of 
justification.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  so  happened  in  opposition 
to  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  had  almost 
quite  forgotten  the  immediate  relation  of  man  to  God,  that  a 
question  so  transcendental,  and  bearing  so  much  on  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery  of  that  relation,  became  the  general  occupa- 
tion of  mon^s  minds. 


>  EpiitoUB  PoU  Tom.  III.  p.  57. 

s  To  Theodorina  Sauli  13  Feb.  1542.    Letterc  volgaxi  (Ruccolta  del  ManuxioJ 

Vinegia,  1M3.  II.  43. 

S  Among  othen  Sadolet*i  letter  to  Contarini  {Epistolm  SadoUH  lib.  IX.  p.  365.) 
€Q  hai  oommentary  upon  the  Romans  is  very  remarkable*  m  qmbniM  eommentarUsr 
lajs  Sadolet,  morti*  et  crucii  Christi  mytterium  totmm  aperire  atqu6  iUutttare  turn 
eenaku, — [In  which  commentaries  I  have  endeaTonred  to  open  up  and  explain  the 
whole  mTaterr  of  the  death  and  cross  of  Christ]  Tet  he  did  not  quite  satisfy 
Contarini.  Meanwhile  he  promises  in  a  new  edition  to  ondertake  a  distinct  exposi- 
tion on  ori^nal  sin  and  grace ;  de  hoe  ip$o  morho  naiurcB  nostra  et  de  repcarationa 
otUini  noHri  a  spirUu  ganeto  factn^^jLhoai  this  very  disease  of  omr  nature  and 
the  reparation  of  oar  i»ill  effected  by  thl*  Holy  Ghost) 
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It  was  propagated  even  in  the  voluptuous  city  of  Naples,  and 
that,  too,  by  a  Spaniard,  John  Valdez,  one  of  the  viceroy's 
secretaries.  The  writings  of  Valdez  have  unfortunately  quite 
passed  away:  but  we  have  explicit  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  opponents.  About 
the  year  1540,  there  appeared  a  small  work  "on  Ghrist^s  bene- 
fits^' which,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  report  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, "treated  of  justification  in  an  insinuating  manner,  rejected 
works  and  merits,  ascribed  all  to  faith,  and  just  because  this  was 
the  very  point  at  which  many  prelates  and  brethren  of  the 
cloister  stumbled  at  that  time,  it  found  an  unwonted  circula- 
tion.''^  Frequent  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  author  of 
this  work.  That  report  distinctly  points  him  out.  "He  was,'' 
it  says,  "a  monk  of  St.  Severino,  a  disciple  of  Valdez;  Flami- 
nio  revised  it."^  To  a  disciple,  accordingly,  of  St.  Severino, 
and  to  a  friend  of  Valdez,  we  trace  back  this  book  which  actually 
met  with  incredible  success,  and  made  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion for  a  long  while  popular  in  Italy.  Let  me  add  that  the 
tendency  of  Valdez  was  not  exclusively  theological,  for  he  filled 
at  the  time  an  important  secular  office;  he  founded  no  sect — 
this  book  was  the  result  of  a  liberal  study  of  Christianity. 
His  friends  looked  back  with  delight  on  those  charming  days 
which  they  had  enjoyed  with  him  at  Ghiaja  and  Posilippo, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  "where  nature,  in  all  her 
splendour,  rejoices  and  smiles."     Valdez  was  a  mild  and  pleas- 


1  St'helhorn,  Gertlesius,  and  others  have  ascribed  this  book  to  Aonius  Palearius, 
who  Hays  in  a  discourse :  "  hoc  anno  Tusoe  scripsi,  Christi  morte  quanta  oommoda 
allata  sint  humanu  generi." — [I  wrote  this  year  in  the  knguage  of  Tuscany,  show- 
ing what  advantages  accrued  to  mankind  from  the  death  of  Christ.]  The  Com- 
pendium of  Inquisitors  which  I  found  in  Caraccioli's  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS. 
expresses  itself  on  the  other  hand  as  follows : — '*  Quel  libro  del  beneficio  di  Christo, 
fu  il  suo  autore  un  monaeo  di  Sanseverino  in  Napoli  discepolo  del  Valdes,  fu 
revisore  di  detto  libro  il  Flaminio,  fu  stampato  molte  volte  ma  particolarmeute 
a  Modena  dc  mandate  Moroni,  inganno  molti,  perche  trattava  della  justifications 
con  dolce  modo  ma  hcreticamente.'  — [That  book  on  the  benefit  of  Chnst,  had  for  its 
author  a  monk  of  Sanseverino  in  Naples,  a  disciple  of  Valdez,  and  for  its  reviser 
Flaminius ;  it  was  often  printed,  but  particularly  at  Modena,  by  conunand  of  Moroni; 
it  deceived  many,  for  it  treated  of  justification  in  an  engaging  manner,  but  heretically.] 
— Now  while  that  passage  in  Palearius  does  not  point  to  the  book  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  another  lieing  meant,  while  Palearius  says  that  he  was 
that  same  year  called  in  question,  the  Compendium  of  the  Inquisitors,  on  the  con  • 
trary,  speaks  without  any  doubt,  and  adds :  qtul  libro  fu  da  moUi  approbate  solo 
in  Verona,  fu  conosciuto  e  reprobato,  dopo  mo'ti  anni.  fu  posto  neli'  indice — [that 
book  was  approved  by  many  in  Verona  alone,  was  noted  and  reprobated,  and  many 
ycai-s  after  pkced  in  "the  Index.] 
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ant  man,  not  without  a  certain  elevation  of  mind.  ^^One  part 
of  liis  soul,^  his  {riends  said  of  him,  ^Hended  downwards,  to 
animate  his  weak  lean  body:  with  the  greater  part  of  it,  the 
dear  unruffled  understanding,  he  was  ever  exalted  into  converse 
with  truth.'' 

Valdez  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  nobility 
and  men  of  learning  in  Naples:  the  female  sex  likewise  warmly 
shared  in  this  movement,  which  was  at  once  religious  and 
intellectual. 

Among  these  was  Victoria  Golonna,  who  after  her  husband 
Pescara's  death  devoted  herself  wholly  to  study.  Her  poems 
as  well  as  her  letters  are  distinguished  by  a  deep-felt  morality, 
an  unaffected  piety.  How  beautifully  does  she  console  a  friend 
upon  the  death  of  her  brother,  '^  whose  peaceful  spirit  had  en- 
tered into  the  enjoyment  of  true  and  everlasting  peace;  she  must 
not  lament,  seeing  that  now  she  can  converse  with  him  without 
his  absence,  as  was  so  often  the  case  before,  preventing  her  from 
being  understood  by  him.''^  Poole  and  Contarini  were  amongst 
her  most  confidential  friends.  I  cannot  think  that  her  spiritual 
exercises  were  conducted  in  cloister-fashion.  At  least  Aretin 
writes  to  her  with  much  naivet^,  that  she  certainly  could  never 
think  that  we  should  depend  upon  the  silence  of  the  tongue, 
the  casting  down  of  the  eyes,  or  on  coarse  garments,  but  on  the 
purity  of  the  soul. 

The  house  of  Colonna  in  general,  but  especially  Vespasian, 
duke  of  Palliano,  and  his  spouse,  Julia  Gonzaga,  who  passed  for 
being  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Italy,  were  favourable  to  this 
movement.     One  of  Valdez'^s  books  was  dedicated  to  Julia. 

But  these  sentiments  had  made,  moreover,  remarkable  pro- 
gress among  the  middle  ranks.  The  report  of  the  Inquisition 
seems  almost  to  exaggerate  when  it  would  rate  the  disciples  who 
had  adopted  them,  at  3000  persons.  Granting  even  that  the 
number  was  less,  how  powerfully  must  they  have  influenced  youth 
and  the  common  people. 

Not  much  less  considerable  must  bave  been  the  reception 
which  this  doctrine  found  in  Modena.  The  bishop  himself, 
Morone,  an  intimate  friend  of  Poole  and  Contarini,  patronised 

*  LetUrt  vohjari,  I.  92.  LtUtrre  di  diversi  autori,  p.  604.  The  former  of  theiw 
in  |iartjcakr  in  a  very  useful  collectioiu 
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it;  the  work  on  "Ohriafs  benefits'' was  printed  with  his  express 
approval,  and  many  copies  of  it  circulated;  his  ch^Iain,  Don 
Girolamo  da  Modena,  was  the  director  of  an  academy  in  which 
the  same  principles  prevailed.^ 

Mention  is  made  from  time  to  time  of  Protestants  in  Italy, 
and  we  have  already  given  several  of  the  names  that  occor  in 
the  lists  of  such  persons.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  of 
the  convictions  which  prevailed  in  Grermany,  had  taken  root  in 
these  men.  They  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  doctrine  on 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and,  in  the  article  of  justification, 
bordered  very  closely  on  Lutheran  opinions.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  shared  these  in  all  other  respects;  the  sentiment 
of  the  church's  unity,  and  reverence  for  the  pope,  were  too 
deeply  impressed  on  their  minds,  and  many  Boman  Gatholio  cus- 
toms were  too  closely  allied  with  the  national  ways  of  thinking, 
to  admit  of  their  being  easily  relinquished. 

Flaminio  composed  an  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  the  dogma- 
tic tenor  of  which  has  been  approved  by  Protestant  commenta- 
tors; but  even  to  this  he  prefixed  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
calls  the  pope  ^'the  watchman  and  the  prince  of  all  holiness, 
God's  vice-gerent  upon  earth." 

Giovanni  Battista  Folengo  ascribes  justification  to  grace  alone; 
he  even  speaks  in  such  a  manner  of  the  use  of  sin  as  seems  not 
far  from  implying  the  hurtfulness  of  good  works;  he  warmly 
remonstrates  against  trusting  in  fasts,  frequent  prayers,  masses, 
and  confessions,  nay,  even  against  the  order  of  priests,  tonsure, 
and  the  mitre  ;^  nevertheless  he  died  peacefully,  about  his  six- 
tieth year,  in  the  same  monaster}'  in  which  he  had  first  donned 
the  dress  of  a  monk  in  his  sixteenth.^ 

It  was  not  much  otherwise,  for  a  long  while,  with  Bernardino 
Ochino.  If  we  are  to  believe  his  own  words,  what  first  induced 
him  to  become  a  Franciscan  was  a  profound  longing,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "after  the  heavenly  paradise  which  is  to  be 
attained  only  through  the  grace  of  God/'     In  the  depth  and 

I  In  Schelhorn's  Amomitatt.  Ulerar.  torn.  XII.  p.  664,  we  find  the  arttcxdi  contra 
Moronum, — [articles  against  Morone,]  which  Vergerio  published  in  the  year  1568, 
reprinted,  in  which,  too,  these  charges  are  not  wanting.  The  more  precise  notices 
I  take  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Inquisitors. 

s  Ad  Psalm.  67.  f.  246.  An  extract  from  these  expositions  will  be  found  in  the 
Italia  Ilcformata  of  Gerdeslus,  p.  257-261. 

3  Thunni  Ilistorlte  ad  annum  1550,  I.  473. 
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fervour  of  his  zeal  he  soon  proceeded  to  the  severer  penances  of 
the  O^nchms.  He  was  appointed  its  general  in  the  third,  and, 
again,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  order;  an  office  which  he 
discharge!  with  extraordinary  i^probation.  Severe,  however,  as 
his  life  was,  for  he  never  travelled  but  on  foot;  he  slept  on  his 
doak ;  he  drank  no  wine;  he  particularly  incolcated  on  others 
the  vow  of  poverty  as  the  chief  means  of  attaining  evangelical 
perfection;  nevertheless  he  became  gradually  convinced  of  the 
doctrinal  tenet  of  justification  by  grace,  and  penetrated  with  its 
spirit.  He  urged  it  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  in  the  oon- 
feasional  and  from  the  pulpit.  ^^  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,^^ 
toys  Bembo,  ^'as  I  would  have  done  to  Ohrist  himself;  it  struck 
vote  ihai  never  had  I  seen  a  holier  man.*"^  The  whole  city  rushed 
in  one  stream  to  his  preaching;  the  churches  were  too  small; 
all  were  pleased,  the  learned  and  the  simple,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young.  His  coarse  dress,  his  beard  reaching  to  his 
breast,  his  gray  hair,  his  pale  and  meagre  face,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties cansed  by  his  persistance  in  fasting,  all  gave  him  the  ex- 
pression of  a  saint.^ 

And  thus  within  the  bounds  of  Roman  Catholicism,  a  line 
i^^ieared  which  was  never  overstepped  by  the  analogies  of  the 
new  opinions.  There  was  no  direct  quarrel  in  Italy  with  the 
priesthood  or  monasticism;  people  there  were  far  from  any  idea 
of  attacking  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  How,  too,  could  a  man 
such  as  Poole,  for  example,  fail  to  cleave  to  it,  after  having  fled 
out  of  England  to  avoid  doing  reverence  to  his  king,  as  head 
of  the  English  church?  They  conceived,  as  Ottonel  Vida,  a 
disciple  of  Vergerios,  declared  to  that  very  person,  "that  in  the 
Christian  church  every  man  should  have  his  office;  the  bishop 
the  charge  x){  attending  to  the  souls  of  the  inhabitants  of  his 
diocese,  whom  he  was  bound  to  guard  from  the  world  and  the 
evfl  one ;  that  the  metropolitan  should  see  to  the  bishop^s  resid- 
ing among  their  flocks;  and  then,  that  the  metropolitans  should 
be  subject  to  the  pope,  to  whom  should  be  committed  the  gene- 
ral administration  of  the  church,  which  he  should  conduct  with 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  G-host.  Every  one  should  attend  to  his 
office.^    These  men  regarded  a  schism  in  the  church,  as  the 

>  Boferio,  AnnaU  difrtxH  tninori  Capuccini,  I.  875.    Oratiixm  Vt$  de  Ccm^^ 
mendame,  p.  143. 

'  OtUmeUo  Vida,  Dot.  a  Vesecvo  Vergtrio:  UUare  vcl^ari,  1. 80. 
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greatest  evil.  Isidore  Clara,  a  man  who  improved  (the  version 
of  the  Bible  called)  the  Vulgate,  assisted  bj  the  labours  of  Pro- 
testants, and  who  wrote  an  introduction  to  it,  which  was  sub- 
jected to  an  expurgation,  warned  the  Protestants  from  such  a 
design  in  a  piece  written  for  the  purpose.  ''No  corruption,^^  says 
he,  ''can  be  so  gross  as  to  justify  a  separation  from  the  hallowed 
unity.  Were  it  not  better  to  restore  what  we  have,  than  to 
commit  ourselves  to  unsafe  attempts  at  something  else?  A  man 
should  only  think  how  the  old  institution  may  best  be  improved 
and  freed  from  its  defects.'^ 

With  such  modifications  as  these,  the  adherents  of  the  new 
doctrine  in  Italy  were  a  numerous  body.  Antonio  da  Pagliarci 
at  Siena,  who  was  thought  to  have  suggested  the  book  on  the 
benefit  of  Christ,  Camesecchi  from  Florence,  who  was  charged 
with  holding  its  views  and  circulating  it,  Giovanni  Battista 
Rotto  at  Bologna,  who  in  Morone,  Poole,  and  Vittoria  Colonna, 
found  protectors,  and  the  means,  too,  of  supplying  the  poorest 
of  his  followers  with  money,  Fra  Antonio  of  Volterra,  and  almost 
in  every  town  of  Italy,  there  was  some  person  of  consequence 
attached  to  it.^  It  was  a  way  of  thinking  decidedly  religious, 
ecclesiastically  moderate,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  whole 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  all  circles. 

EFFORTS  TOWARDS  INTERNAL  REFORMATION. — ATTEMPTS  TO  EFFECT  INTERNAL 
REFORMATION  AND  A  RECONCILIATION  WITH  THE  PROTESTANTS. 

The  saying  has  been  attributed  to  Poole,  that  people  should 
be  satisfied  with  looking  within,  and  need  not  trouble  themselves 
much,  should  errors  and  corruptions  prevail  in  the  church.'  Yet 
it  was  directly  from  the  side  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  that 
there  appeared  the  first  endeavour  to  attempt  an  improvement. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  praiseworthy  deed  of  Paul  III.,  and 
that,  too,  by  which  he  likewise  signalized  his  elevation  to  the 

1  On  this  point  our  information  is  drawn  from  the  Compendium  of  the  Inquisit- 
ors. Bologna,  we  there  read,/u  in  motti  pericolic  percKl  vifurono  heretici  prinei- 
pali,fra  quali/u  Qio  B*  Rotto ,  il  qytals  haveva  amicixia  et  appogato  di  persone 
potentisnmef  come  di  Morone,  Polo,  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  e  raccogUeva  aanari  a 
iuUo  «uo  poUre  e  gli  compartiva  Ira  gli  heretici  occttUi  e  poveri  cJie  stavano  in  Bo- 
logna, abjur^poi  nelU  mam  del  padre  Salmerone  (of  the  Jesuits)  per  ordine  del 
legato  di  Bologna  (Comp.  fol.  9,  cap.  94).  [See  the  text.]  Thus  were  all  the  towns 
gone  through. 

3  See  quotation  from  Atanagi,  in  M*Crie*s  Reformation  iii  Italy. 
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pontifical  throne,  that  he  called  into  the  college  of  cardinals  some 
distinguished  persons,  with  an  eye  to  nothing  but  their  merits. 
He  b^an  with  that  Venetian,  Oontarini,  and  he  it  was  who  pro- 
posed the  appointment  of  the  rest.  They  were  men  of  irreproach- 
able morals,  of  good  repute  for  learning  and  piety,  who  would  be 
sure  to  be  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  different  countries 
of  Christendom.  Thus  there  was  Caraffa,  long  a  resident  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands;  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras  in 
France;  Poole,  a  refugee  from  England;  Giberto,  who  after 
having  long  taken  part  in  the  direction  of  general  affairs,  admin- 
istered his  bishopric  of  Verona  in  an  exemplary  manner;  Fede- 
rigo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno ;  almost  all,  as  we  see,  me^i- 
bers  of  the  oratory  of  divine  love;  and  several  had  taken  that 
religious  turn  which  inclined  to  Protestantism.^ 

Now  it  was  these  very  cardinals  who,  at  the  pope^s  com- 
mand, elaborated  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  reforms.  It  became 
known  to  the  Protestants  and  was  ridiculed  by  them,  not  with- 
out contempt.  They,  to  bo  sure,  had  in  the  meanwhile  gone 
much  farther.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  an  extraordinary  significancy  lay  in  this,  that 
the  mischief  was  attacked  in  Rome  itself;  that  in  the  very 
presence  of  a  pope,  it  was  brought  as  a  charge  against  popes,  as 
it  runs  in  the  introduction  to  that  document,  '^  that  they  had 
frequently  chosen  their  ministers,  not  that  they  might  learn 
from  them  wliat  their  duty  required,  but  in  order  to  have  the 
objects  of  their  desires  declared  to  be  allowable  to  them,^^  and 
that  such  an  abuse  of  the  supreme  authority  was  declared  to  be 
the  main  source  of  corruption.^ 

Nor  did  they  stop  here.  Some  short  writings  of  Gaspar  Con- 
tarini'^s  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  assails  with  the  utmost 
warmth  those  abuses  especially  which  brought  gain  to  the 
Curia.  The  custom  of  compositions,  that  people,  to  wit,  should 
allow  money  to  bo  paid  to  them  in  return  for  the  granting  even 
of  spiritual  favours,  he  declares  to  be  simony,  which  might  be 

1  Vita  Reginald!  Poli  in  Quirini's  edition  of  his  letters,  torn.  T.  p.  12.  Florobclli 
fie  Vita  Jacobi  Sadoleti  Commentarius,  prefixed  to  the  £pp.  Sadoleti  CoL  1590, 
vnl.  3. 

•  It  iff  the  already  quoted  CoMiHum  ddedoram  CardinaHnm  et  aliorum  pr^B- 
latarum  de  etnendaneta  eeeletia. — [Council  of  select  cardinals  and  other  prelates 
about  the  improvement  of  the  church.]  It  is  subscribed  by  Contarini,  Caralla.  Sa- 
<ii  lot,  Poole,  Fregoso,  Giberto,  Cortosc,  and  Aleandcr. 

I.  P 
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regarded  as  a  species  of  heresy.     It  was  thought  he  did  wrong 
in  censuring  former  popes.     "  Why,"*'  he  exclaims,  "  should  we 
vex  ourselves  so  much  about  the  names  of  three  or  four  popes, 
and  not  rather  improve  what  is  out  of  order,  and  earn  a  good 
name  for  ourselves  i    Verily  it  were  much  to  demand  that  all 
the  actions  of  all  the  popes  should  be  defended!'*'     He  attacks 
the  abuse  of  dispensations  in  the  most  earnest  and  impressive^ 
manner.     Ho  considers  it  as  idolatrous  to  say,  what  was  in  &ct 
asserted,  that  in  the  confirmation  or  the  annulling  of  positive 
rights,  the  pope's  sole  rule  was  his  own  will  and  pleasure.    It  is 
worth  while  to  attend  to  what  he  says  on  that  point.     ^^The  law 
of  Christ,"  says  he,  ^'  is  a  law  of  freedom,  and  forbids  any  of  that 
gross  servitude  which  the  Lutherans,  with  perfect  justice,  have 
compared  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.     But,  besides  this,  can 
that  be  properly  called  a  government,  whose  rule  is  the  will  of  a 
man,  naturally  prone  to  evil,  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  iunu- 
merable  caprices  ?     No !  all  proper  dominion  is  a  dominion  oi 
reason.     Its  proper  office  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  subjected  to  it,  by  the  employment  of  the  best  means  for 
attaining  that  end.     The  authority  of  the  pope,  too,  is  a  domin* 
ion  of  reason.    God  has  left  it  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  to 
conduct  the  flock  committed  to  their  care  to  everlasting  salva- 
tion.    A  pope  must  know  that  they  are  free  men  over  whom  he 
exercises  this  authority.     No  order,  or  prohibition,  or  dispensa- 
tion, ought  to  emanate  from  his  mere  will,  but  from  the  rule  ot 
reason,  the  divine  law  and  love ;  a  rule  which  refers  all  to  Grod 
and  the  best  interests  of  man.     For  caprice  gives  no  positive 
laws.     These  are  given  by  men  taking  natural  right  and  the 
divine  commands  in  connection  with  circumstances;  according 
to  the  same  laws  and  imperative  demands  of  things  alone,  can 
they  be  altered."     "  Let  your  Holiness,"  he  exclaims,  "be  careful 
not  to  depart  from  this  rule.     Turn  not  to  the  impotency  of  the 
will  which  chooses  evil — to  the  bondage  that  serves  sin.     Then 
thou  shalt  be  powerful;  then  thou  shalt  be  free,  then  will  the  life 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth  be  maintained  in  you."* 

1  O.  CcTUarini  Cardinalis  ad  Paulum  III.  P,  M.  de  poU state  pofUifieit  in  com- 
posilionibus.  Printed  in  Roccaberti's  Bibliotheca  Pontificia  Maxima  toni.  XI J  I.  I 
nave  further  in  my  pometwion  a  Tractatus  de  CompositwnUms  datarii  Rev^  D. 
ijosparu  Contarini,  1530,  with  regard  to  which  I  cannot  find  that  it  was  ever 
printed. 
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Here  was  an  attempt,  it  will  be  seen,  to  found  a  rational  pope- 
dom,^ the  more  remarkable  as  emanating  from  the  same  doctrine 
on  justification  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  that  served  as  the 
basis  of  the  Protestant  secession.  This  we  do  not  merely  eon- 
jectore  from  Oontarini^s  cherishing  those  views ;  he  himself 
expressly  says  so.  He  enlarges  on  man^s  proneness  to  evil ; 
that  this  proceeds  from  the  impotency  of  the  will,  which  no 
sooner  inclines  to  evil  than  it  is  occupied  more  in  suffering  than 
in  doing ;  through  Christ^s  grace  alone  does  it  become  free.  He 
recognises  therefore  the  papal  government,  yet  demands  its  being 
directed  according  to  God^s  will  and  the  common  greatest  good. 

Oontarini  laid  his  writings  before  the  pope.  In  Nov.  1538, 
he  accompanied  him,  one  beautiful  day,  to  Ostia.  ^^  On  that 
occasion,^  says  he  in  writing  to  Poole,  ''  this  good  old  man  of 
ours  made  me  sit  beside  him  on  the  way,  and  conversed  with  me 
alone  on  the  reform  of  the  compositions.  He  said  that  he  had 
by  him  the  small  treatise  which  T  had  written  on  the  subject,  and 
had  read  it  in  the  morning.  I  had  already  abandoned  all  hope. 
But  he  now  spoke  to  mo  in  such  a  christian-like  way,  that  I 
have  conceived  new  hopes  that  God  will  yet  accomplish  something 
great,  and  not  permit  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against  his  Spirit.**'* 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  a  thorough  reformation  of 
abuses  bound  up  with  so  many  personal  rights  and  pretensions, 
and  with  so  many  of  the  usages  of  life,  must  have  been  the  hard- 
est task  that  a  man  could  possibly  undertake.  Meanwhile  pope 
Paul  seemed  more  and  more  desirous  to  devote  himself  to  it,  in 
good  earnest. 

He  appointed  commissions  accordingly,  for  carrying  these 
reforms  into  effect,^  for  the  Chamber,*  the  Rota,^  the  Chancery 

1  The  word  rational  must  be  taken  hero  in  a  limited  sense.  Nothing  can  bo 
truly  rational  that  \b  inconfiistcnt  with  the  Divine  will,  or  unscriptural,  as  every 
kind  of  popedom  unquestionably  is.     Tk. 

«  Caspar  C.  Contarinus  Reginaldo  C.  Polo.  Ex  ostiis  Tiberinis  XI.  Nov.  1538. 
(EPp.  PoU,  142.) 

'  Acta  Consistorlalia  (6  Auff.  1540,)  in  Rainaldns'  Annales  ecclesiastici  tom» 
XXr.  p.  146. 

*  Chamber,  the  tribunal  which  took  cognizance  of  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state. 

'  Rffta  or  Ruota  liomnna,  the  highest  papal  court  of  appeal,  whose  jurisdiction 
fxtends  over  all  Catholic  Christendom,  and  which  decides  not  only  spiritual  contro- 
venies,  but  all  qucstbns  oonoeming  ecclesiastical  benefices,  above  five  hundred 
^cudi;  and  the  decisions  thereof  are  of  the  highest  authenticity,  derived  from  th« 
iictrine  of  the  pope's  infallibility.     Tr. 
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and  thd  Penitentiary ;  he  sent  for  Giberto,  also,  to  come  to  him 
again.  There  appeared  reforming  bulls;  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  general  council  which  pope  Clement  had  dreaded 
and  shunned  so  much,  and  which  even  Paul  III.  in  his  private 
relationships,  might  have  found  much  cause  to  avoid. 

How  then,  if^  in  point  of  fact,  changes  for  the  better  were 
admitted,  if  the  Roman  court  was  reforming  itself,  and  the 
abuses  of  its  constitution  were  removed;  and  if,  too,  that  same 
dogma,  from  which  Luther  had  started,  became  the  principle  of 
renovation  in  life  and  doctrine; — ^was  there  here  no  possibility 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation?  For  be  it  remembered,  how  tardily 
and  reluctantly  the  Protestants  tore  themselves  from  the  unity 
of  the  church. 

To  many  it  seemed  possible ;  not  a  few  placed  sanguine  hopes 
on  religious  conferences. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  popedom,  the  pope  could  not 
approve  of  these  attempts,  since  by  them  it  was  proposed  to  decide, 
not  without  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power,  controversies  of 
which  he  himself  claimed  the  supreme  cognizance.  He  carefully 
guarded  himself  also;  yet  allowed  it  to  go  on,  and  sent  his  de- 
puties to  it. 

He  went  to  work  in  this  affair  with  much  caution ;  was  care- 
ful in  every  instance  to  select  moderate  men;  persons  who  sub- 
sequently, on  many  occasions,  even  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
Protestantism.  He  gave  them,  besides,  judicious  directions  as 
to  their  mode  of  life  and  political  conduct. 

When,  for  example,  he  despatched  Morone,  then  but  a  young 
man,  to  Germany,  he  neglected  not  to  enjoin  him  "not  to  con- 
tract debts,  to  pay  in  the  inns  to  which  he  should  be  directed, 
to  dress  neither  luxuriously  nor  meanly;  to  attend  church  indeed, 
but  without  even  the  appearance  of  hypocrisy.'"  He  was,  in 
his  own  person,  to  exhibit  the  Bomish  Reformation  that  had 
been  so  much  talked  of;  and  dignity  tempered  with  serenity  was 
recommended  to  him.^  In  the  year  1540,  the  bishop  of  Vienna 
had  fallen  upon  a  most  extreme  measure.  He  thought  the 
articles  held  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  declared  to  be 
heretical,  should  be  laid  before  the  new  faith  people,  and  that 

>  Jnstntetw  pro  cansa  fidei  et  conctHi  data  episcopo  MxUincB^  24th  Oct.  1536f 
MS. — [  InRtructions  for  the  oaaae  of  the  faith  and  the  council  delirered  to  the  bishop 
of  M(Kleiia,  21th  October.  1636,  MS.] 
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they  should  be  shortly  asked  whether  they  were  disposed  to  re- 
nounce them !  Any  such  measure,  nevertheless,  was  by  no  means 
recommended  by  the  pope  to  his  nuncio.  ^'  We  fear  they  would 
rather  die,^  said  he,  *' than  consent  to  any  such  recantation.''^^  He 
wished  but  to  see  some  hope  of  reconciliation.  On  the  first 
gleam  of  such  a  hope  he  was  to  send  a  not  offensive  formula, 
which  had  been  already  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  by  wise  and 
worthy  men.  '^  Might  matters  be  supposed  already  advanced 
thus  far !     Hardly  can  we  venture  to  expect  it  !^' 

But  never  did  the  two  parties  approach  each  other  more 
nearly  than  at  the  conference  at  Batisbon  in  1541.  Political 
circumstances  were  remarkably  favourable.  The  emperor,  who 
needed  to  avail  himself  of  the  force  of  the  empire  for  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  or  against  France,  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  a  reconciliation.  He  chose  the  most  intelligent  and  moder- 
ate Roman  catholic  divines.  Cropper  and  Julius  Pflug,  for  the 
conference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
was  again  on  good  terms  with  Austria;  he  hoped  to  have  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  for  which  people  were  then  preparing; 
with  admiration  and  satisfaction  the  emperor  saw  him  ride  into 
Ratisbon,  on  a  splendid  war-horse,  and  vigorous  as  the  animal 
he  bestrode.  The  pacific  Bucer  and  the  tractable  Melanchthon 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants 

The  pope'*s  eagerness  for  a  prosperous  result  appeared  at  once, 
in  his  choice  of  the  legate  whom  he  sent,  falling  on  that  very 
Gaspar  Contarini  whom  we  have  seen  so  deeply  implicated  in 
the  new  turn  taken  by  men's  minds  in  Italy,  and  so  active  in 
the  project  of  general  reforms.  Now  he  stood  in  a  still  more 
important  position,  midway  betwixt  the  two  opinions  and  par- 

1  !uMrtirtioiv8  j*ro  Ret-^^  D.  er*.  yfntincn^i  apostolico  nuncio  inter/iUuro  con- 
v^iUui  Germanorum  Spira;,  12  Maji  l/>40.  cclehraiido.  Timendum  ett  atqM  wleo 
eerie  sciendum^  ista  qucK  in  his  artimh's  pie  ct  prudcnter  continentur  nan  solum 
freios  salvo  ccndttctu  esse  eos  recusaturos^  verum  etiam  uH  mors  prcesens  immi- 
nrrety  iliam  potitis  prceelectiiros. — [Instructions  for  the  most  Rev.  Lord  bishop  of 
Modena,  apo^ollc  nuncio  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  convention  of  the  Gemians 
to  be  held  at  Spires,  12th  May,  1540.  It  is  to  be  feared,  and  even  certainly  to  be 
known,  that  not  only  such  as  arc  tmstinjo^  to  a  safe  conduct  will  reject  what  thing's 
are  piously  and  prudently  contained  in  these  articles,  but  that  even  where  instant 
death  impends  it  woald  be  preferred.] 

The  articles  referred  to  in  this  quotation,  cannot  be  those  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon, for  these  the  persons  alluded  to  would  not  certainly  reject.  And  if 
popish  articles  are  meant,  then  the  passage  refers  to  something  else  than  a  simplo 
interrogator}'.     Tr, 
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ties  that  divided  the  world;  at  a  most  advantageous  conjunc- 
ture; with  a  commission  to  attempt,  and  the  prospect  of  effect- 
ing their  reconciliation; — a  position  which,  though  it  were  not 
a  point  of  duty,  makes  it  allowable  for  us  to  consider  his  per- 
sonal circumstances  and  qualities  more  closely. 

Messire  Gaspar  Oontarini,  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  &mily  in 
Venice  that  traded  to  the  Levant,  had  particularly  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  stiidies.  It  is  not  beneath  our  notice,  to 
observe  how  he  did  this.  He  devoted  three  hours  a  day  to  his 
peculiar  studies,  never  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  that  pro- 
portion of  time ;  he  began  each  time  with  close  repetition ;  he 
went  through  every  course  of  study  until  its  completion,  and 
never  skipped  over  any/  He  would  not  permit  the  subtilties 
of  Aristotle^s  commentators  to  carry  him  into  similar  refine- 
ments in  reasoning;  he  found  nothing  more  ingenious  than 
falsehood.  He  gave  proofs  of  the  most  decided  talent,  yet  of 
still  greater  steadiness.  He  sought  not  after  the  adornment  of 
discourse,  but  expressed  himself  simply,  as  the  case  required. 
As  nature  brings  forth  her  productions  in  a  regular  order,  one  year 
revolving  after  another,  so  did  his  fEiculties  develope  themfielvee. 

Admitted,  in  rather  early  life,  into  the  council  of  Pregadi, 
the  senate  of  his  native  city,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before 
he  ventured  to  speak.  Not  that  he  did  not  wish  it,  or  that  be 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  he  was  wanting  in  presence  of  mind. 
At  length,  on  obtaining  sufficient  self-command,  he  spoke,  not, 
indeed,  very  gracefully,  nor  with  much  wit,*  nor  yet  with  much 
force  and  animation,  yet  so  simply,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
as  to  gain  the  utmost  respect. 

His  lot  fell  in  the  most  momentous  times.  He  witnessed  his 
native  city's  loss  of  its  territory,  and  personally  contributed  to 
its  being  recovered.  On  Charles  the  V."*s  first  coming  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  sent  to  him  as  an  ambassador ;  and  here  he  per- 
ceived the  secession  from  the  church  commence.  They  arrived 
in  Spain  just  as  the  ship  Vittoria  returned  from  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe*     And,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  he 

1  Joliannis  Casa9  Vita  Gasparis  Contarini:  in  Jo.  Casso  Moninicntis  Latinis, 
E  lit.  Ual.  1708.  p.  88. 

•  IWccatello,  Vita  del  C.  Contarini  (Epp.  Poli  III.)  p.  CIII.  TJiero  is  al«o  a 
particular  edition,  which,  however,  has  only  been  taken  out  of  the  volume  of  letters, 
amd  has  the  same  pages. 
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was  the  first  to  resolve  the  problem  of  its  arriving  a  daj  later 
thai^it  shonld  have  been  according  to  its  log-book*  The  pope,  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  after  the  sadc  of  Bome,  he 
hdped  to  reconcile  with  the  emperor.  We  find  clear  evidence 
of  his  remarkable  penetration  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  of  his  enlightened  patriotism,  in  his  small  work  on  the 
constitution  of  Venice, — a  most  instructive  and  well-conceived 
treatise— and  in  his  reports  as  an  ambasrr«dor,  to  be  found  here 
and  there  in  manuscript.^ 

One  Sunday  in  1535,  just  as  the  grand  council  had  met,  and 
as  Gontarini,  who  bj  this  time  had  come  to  fill  the  most  import- 
ant public  offices,  was  seated  beside  the  ballot  boxes,  information 
was  received  that  pope  Paul,  with  whom  he  was  personally  un- 
acquainted, and  had  no  sort  of  connection,  had  made  him  a  car- 
dinal. Upon  this  all  hastened  to  congratulate  him,  as  he  stood 
confounded  and  unwilling  to  believe  it.  Aluise  Moncenigo,  who 
had  till  then  opposed  him  in  state  affairs,  exclaimed  that  the 
commonwealth  had  lost  its  beet  citizen.' 

Yet  to  him  this  honour  had  its  less  pleasing  side.  How  could 
he  think  of  abandoning  that  free  ancestral  city  which  offered  him 
its  highest  dignities,  and  at  all  events  a  sphere  for  his  activity 
that  put  him  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  chiefs  of  the  sta(U>, 
in  order  to  serve  a  pope,  who  was  often  passionate  and  would 
not  sJlow  himself  to  be  hampered  by  any  binding  laws !  Was 
he  to  withdraw  to  a  distance  from  his  simple  and  venerable 
republic,  whose  manners  corresponded  with  his  own,  to  measure 
himself  with  others  in  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  the  Roman 
court?  His  chief  motive,  as  we  are  assured,  in  accepting  it, 
was  the  consideration  that  in  such  difficult  times,  a  mischievous 
effect  might  be  produced  by  the  example  of  disrespect  for  so  high 
a  dignity. 

And  now  the  whole  of  that  zeal  which  he  had  hitherto  devoted 
to  his  native  city,  he  applied  thenceforth  to  the  general  concerns 
of  the  church.  He  found  himself  often  opposed  by  the  cardin- 
als, who  thought  it  strange  that  one  so  newly  arrived,  and  a 

1  The  first  is  of  1525,  tho  ether  of  1530.  The  former  of  these  in  particular, 
Ikmiij^  for  the  earlier  period  of  Charles  V.,  is  rery  important.  I  can  fina  no  traeo 
of  it  either  in  Vienna  or  in  Venice.  I  disooyered  a  copy  in  Rome :  but  haye  not 
Mucveeded  in  seeing  any  other. 

•*»  Daniel  Barboro  to  Domcnico  Venicro :  I^ttcre  volgari,  I.  73. 
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Venetian,  shonld  want  to  reform  the  Roman  court ;  at  times  he 
had  even  the  pope  against  him.  He  once  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  cardinaL  ^^We  know,^  said  the  pope,  ^^how  men 
sail  in  these  waters;  cardinals  like  not  that  another  should  be- 
come equally  honourable  with  themselves.''^  Gontarini  was  hurt 
at  this,  and  said,  ^^  I  don'^t  consider  my  cardinal^s  hat  to  be  my 
highest  honour.''^ 

In  this  new  position)  too,  he  preserved  the  same  strictness, 
simplicity,  and  activity;  the  same  dignity  and  suavity  of  temper. 

Nature  leaves  not  the  simply  formed  plant  without  the 
adornment  of  the  blossom  in  which  its  being  exhales  and  com- 
municates itself.  In  man  it  is  his  temper,  -which  being  the 
collective  result  of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  his  being,  then 
gives  their  expression  to  his  moral  bearing  and  appearance.  In 
Gontarini  it  was  suavity;  inherent  truthfulness ;  purity  of  mor- 
als, and  especially  that  profound  sense  of  religion  which  makes 
a  man  happy  while  it  enlightens  him. 

Full  of  this  temper  of  mind,  moderate,  almost  at  one  with  the 

Protestants  on  the  most  important  point  of  doctrine,  Gontarini 

made  his  appearance  in  Germany,  hoping  to  be  able  to  heal  the 

schism  that  had  taken  place,  by  a  regeneration  proceeding  from 

•Awtrine  on  that  very  point;  and  by  the  removal  of  abuses. 

But  whether  it  had  already  gone  too  far,  whether  the  devia- 
tions from  Roman  orthodoxy  had  already  struck  root  too  vigor- 
ously, is  a  question  which  I  may  not  at  once  decide. 

Another  Venetian,  Marino  Justiniano,  who  left  our  fia.ther- 
land  shortly  before  this  diet,  and  who  seems  to  have  carefully 
contemplated  the  state  of  things,  represents  it  at  least  as  very 
possible.^  He  finds  only  some  important  concessions  indispen- 
sable, and  names  the  following:  "The  pope  must  no  more 
think  of  claiming  respect  as  Christ's  vicegerent  in  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  things — substitutes  of  blameless  life  and  capable 
of  instructing  the  people,  must  be  put  in  the  room  of  ignorant 
and  scandalous  bishops  and  priests — neither  the  sale  of  masses, 
nor  plurality  of  benefices,  nor  the  abuse  of  compositions,  must  be 
any  longer  tolerated — the  violation  of  the  laws  that  relate  to 
fasting,  must  be  visited  with  light  punishments  at  the  utmost ; 

1  Rdazione  del  clcar'^  M.  Marino  Oiitrtinian  KatT  ffit&nuUoJ  dcdla  legasicne 
di  Oennania,  boUo  Ferdinando  re  di  Romani.    BiM.  Corsini  at  Rome  n.  4S1. 
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were  tlie  eommanion  then  in  both  kindg,  and  the  nuurriage  of 
priests  allowed,  the  people  of  Gennany  would  forthwith  renounce 
all  disKnaion,  would  yield  obedience  to  the  pope  in  things  spirit- 
ual, would  allow  the  mass  to  continue,  would  submit  to  auricular 
con£Barion,  and  eren  own  the  necessity  of  good  works,  as  fruits 
of  fiuth,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  they  result  from  believing. 
As  schism  has  been  caused  by  abuses,  so  must  it  be  taken  aWSy 
by  haTine  these  abuses  corrected 

Here  be  it  r^nembered,  that  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse 
had  declared  the  year  before,  that  the  secular  power  of  the  bishops 
might  be  tolerated,  if  means  could  be  found  for  securing  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority ;  that  with  respect  to 
the  mass,  people  might  easily  come  to  a  settlement,  if  it  were 
ooBceded  that  the  communion  should  continue  to  be  administered 
in  both  kinds.^  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  acknowledge  the  papal  primacy,  without  hesitation,  under 
certain  restrictions.  Meanwhile  approximations  were  likewise 
made  on  the  other  side.  The  imperial  ambassador  repeatedly 
urged  that  concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides,  to  the 
utmost  extent  consistent  with  the  divine  honour.  The  non- 
protesting  party  would  likewise  have  been  well  pleased,  had  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  bishops,  who  had  in  effect  become 
princes,  been  taken  away  from  them  throughout  Germany  and 
handed  over  to  superintendents,  and  had  a  general  and  legally 
valid  alteration  been  adopted  with  respect  to  the  alienation  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  Neutral  things,  which  might  either  be 
done  or  omitted,  began  to  be  talked  of;  even  in  the  spiritual 
electorships,  prayers  were  appointed  for  a  favourable  progress  to 
the  work  of  reconciliation. 

We  will  not  dispute  about  the  degree  of  feasibility  and  proba- 
bility of  this  success ;  it  was  at  all  events  extremely  difficult, 
but  supposing  that  the  prospect  seemed  but  slight,  still  it  was 
worth  an  effort.     Thus  much  we  perceive  that  once  more  there 


1  Letter  of  the  Landmve  s  in  Rommel's  Urkundcnbuohe,  p.  96.  Compare  the 
bishop  of  Lunden's  in  Seckendorf,  p.  299.  C<mtarini  al  C  FanMse  1541,  28th 
April  (Epp.  Poli  III.  p.  cclt.)  The  Lan<^raye  and  the  Elector  demanded  both 
the  mjunaffe  of  the  priests  and  oommunioiii  in  both  kinds ;  the  former  shofred  him- 
self more  £fficalt  to  deal  with,  with  respect  to  the  primacy,  and  the  latter  with 
respeei  to  the  doctrine  de  miisa  guod  iii  saerifieium-^[on  the  doctrine  of  tho  mass 
being  a  sacrifice.] 

I.  Q 
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was  exhibited  a  great  propension  for  such  an  effort,  and  that 
it  became  an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  hopes. 

But  let  us  ask  whether  the  pope  too,  without  whom  matters 
could  come  to  no  issue,  was  disposed  to  remit  somewhat  of  the 
rigour  of  his  demands.  In  this  respect  especially,  a  passage  in 
the  body  of  instructions  with  which  he  dismissed  Gontarini,  is 
vfery  remarkable.^ 

He  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  boundless  plenitude  of 
power,  upon  which  so  much  urgency  was  shown  on  the  imperial 
side.  He  conjectured  that  demands  might  be  put  forth  in  (Ger- 
many, to  which  no  legate,  not  even  he,  the  pope  himself^  could 
venture  to  accede  without  consulting  other  nations.  Yet  he  did 
not«on  that  account  reject  all  negotiation.  "We  mustfirst,^^ 
says  he,  "  see  whether  the  Protestants  will  agree  with  us  in 
principles ;  for  example,  upon  the  primacy  of  the  holy  see,  the 
sacraments,  and  something  else.^^  If  we  inquire  what  this  some- 
thing else  might  be,  we  find  that  the  pope  does  not  express  him- 
self quite  distinctly.  He  indicates  it  as  being  what  was  approved 
at  once  by  holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  constant  usage  of  the 
church;  and  that  it  was  known  to  the  legate.^  Upon  this 
groundwork,  he  adds,  an  attempt  might  be  made  towards  coming 
to  a  mutual  understanding  on  all  the  disputed  points.^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  vague  mode  of  expressing 
himself  was  purposely  adopted ;  Paul  III.  may  have  been  will- 

1  Instmctio  data  ItovnM  C^*  Contareno  in  Germaniam  legato  d.  28  mexuis  Jan- 
uarii  1541.  To  be  found  in  many  libraries  in  manuscript ;  printed  in  Quirini  Epp. 

Poll  III.  CCLXXXYI. 

3  Professor  Ranke  speaks  as  if  it  were  only  one  thing  that  the  pope  left  unspeci- 
fied, but  the  words  alia  qwxdam  fuere  leaye  no  doubt  that  aeTcral  things  were 
meant.     Tr. 

8  «  Videndum  Inprimis  est  an  Protestantes  et  u  qui  ab  eoclesisB  gremio  defeoe- 
runt,  in  principiis  nobiscum  conveniant,  cujusmodi  est  hujus  sancte  sedis  prima- 
tus,  tanquam  a  deo  et  salyatore  nostro  institutus,  sacrosanctse  eoclesise  sacramenta, 
et  alia  qusedam  quad  tum  sacrarum  litterarum  autoritate  turn  uniyersalis  eodesie 
perpetua  obserratione  hactenus  observata  et  comprobata  fuere  et  tibi  notaesse  bene 
soimus,  quibus  statim  initio  admissis  onmis  super  aliis  controversiis  ooncordia  ten- 
taretur.  — [First  it  must  be  seen  whether  the  Protestants  and  those  who  hayereyolted 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church  agree  with  us  in  principles,  of  such  a  kind  as  the  pri- 
macy of  this  holy  see,  as  instituted  by  Grod  and  our  Sariour,  the  sacraments  of  the 
holy  church,  and  some  other  things  which  haye  been  obseryed  and  approyed  at  once 
by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  by  the  perpetual  obseryation  of  the 
nniyersal  church,  and  with  which  we  know  you  to  be  well  acquainted,  which  thinf|8 
being  admitted  at  the  yery  beginning,  the  utmost  harmony  may  be  attempted  m 
other  matters.]  In  this  the  reader  has  only  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  the 
supremely  orthodox,  and,  fi;om  its  yery  nature,  inflexible  position  of  a  pope,  in  order 
io  perceive  how  much  is  inyolyed  in  such  an  address. 
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ing  to  try  how  far  Gontarini  might  bring  matters,  and  yet  have 
had  no  wish  to  tie  himself  up  beforehand  with  respect  to  the 
xatifieation.  Next  he  allowed  a  certain  scope  to  his  legate.  It 
would  nnqnestionablj  haye  cost  the  latter  new  efforts  to  render 
acceptable  to  the  obstinate  coria  what  people  had  obtained  at  Bat 
isbon,  without  the  possibility  of  completely  satisfyingthem ;  but  on 
this,  on  a  reconciliation  and  union  among  the  assembled  divines^ 
all  in  the  first  instance  depended.  The  mediating  tendency  was 
still  too  doubtful;  it  could  not  as  yet  be  distinguished  by  a 
name;  it  had  first  to  gain  some  fixed  point,  before  it  could  hope 
to  make  itself  available  for  more. 

The  negotiations  were  opened  on  the  5th  of  April,  1541;  a 
draught  communicated  by  the  emperor  and  approved,  after  a  few 
alterations,  by  Gontarini,  was  proposed  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  might  proceed.  Even  here  the  legate  thought  it  advis- 
able to  depart  a  step  from  his  instructions.  The  pope  had 
required  before  every  thing  else  the  acknowledgment  of  his  pri- 
macy. Gontarini  saw  well,  that  on  a  question  so  much  calcu- 
lated to  set  men^s  passions  in  a  ferment,  the  attempt  might 
founder  at  the  very  outset.  He  went  into  the  arrangement, 
that  of  the  articles  proposed  for  conference,  that  relating  to  the 
papal  primacy  should  much  rather  be  the  last.  He  considered 
it  better  to  begin  with  those  in  which  he  and  his  friends  ap- 
proached the  Protestants  in  their  views,  these  being  points, 
besides,  of  the  highest  moment,  and  touching  upon  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith.  In  the  discussions  upon  these  he  had 
the  greatest  share.  His  secretary  assures  us  that  nothing  was 
decided  by  the  Boman  catholic  divines,  nor  even  a  single  altera- 
tion adopted,  without  his  being  first  consulted.^  Morone,  bishop 
of  Modena,  Tomaso  da  Modena,  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
both  men  who  in  the  article  of  justification  were  of  the  same 
views,  supported  him.'  The  greatest  difficulty  they  had  to 
contend  with,  arose  from  a  German  divine,  Luther^s  old  anta- 
gonist. Doctor  Eck.  But  upon  insisting  that  he  should  ex- 
plain himself,  point  for  point,  he  too  was  brought  at  last  to  de- 
clare his  mind  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  in  a  short  time  an  agreo- 
ment  was    come  to;  who  would   have  ventured  ta  hope   so 

1  BeeaOem,  Vita  del  Cardinal  Contarini,  p.  CXVII. 
s  Pallavioiiil,  IV.  XIV.  p.  433,  from  Contarini^B  letters. 
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much,  on  the  four  important  articles  of  human  natore,  original 
sin,  absolation,  and  even  justification!  Oontarini  assented  to 
the  chief  point  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  that  mane's  justification 
was  efiectual  through  faith  alone,  without  merits;  to  this  he 
onlj  added  that  this  must  be  a  living  and  active  faith.  Me- 
lanchthon  acknowledged  that  this  was  just  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine/ Bucer  eagerly  maintained  that  in  the  collated  and  reconciled 
articles  there  was  comprehended  all  that  was  required  ^'in  order 
to  a  man'^s  living  a  godly,  righteous,  and  holy  life,  before  God 
and  the  congregation."*^  No  less  pleased  were  people  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  bishop  of  Aquila  ci^led  it  a  holy  colloquy;  he 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of 
Christendom.  These  friends  of  Oontarini,  who  were  of  the  same 
mind  with  him,  were  delighted  to  hear  how  far  he  had  succeeded. 
"  In  contemplating  this  harmony  of  sentiment,^'  wrote  Poole  to 
him,  ^^I  have  experienced  a  satisfaction  such  as  I  could  never 
have  received  from  any  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  Not  only 
because  I  perceive  the  ^proach  of  peace  and  concord,  but  also 
because  these  articles  are  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  treat  of  many  things,  of  fEiith,  of  works, 
of  justification;  yet  upon  that,  even  justification,  is  grounded  all 
the  rest,  and  I  congratulate  you,  I  thank  Gbd,  that  on  that 
point  the  divines  of  both  parties  have  united.  We  trust,  that 
He  who  has  so  mercifully  made  a  commencement,  will  also  bring 
it  to  a  completion.^'* 

This  was  a  moment,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  essential  conse- 
quence to  Germany,  nay,  to  the  world.     To  the  former,  the 

^  Melanohthon  to  CamerarioR.  10th  May,  (Epp.  p.  360):  adsentiwUvr  jxisHJioari 
Iwrniriea  Jide,  et  quidem  in  earn  senleniiam  ut  nos  docemus. — [They  agree  that  men 
are  justified  by  faith,  and  indeed  hold  that  opinion  as  we  teach  it.]  Compare 
Planck;  Cresohichte  des  Protestantiachen  Lchrbegriffis,  III.  II.  93. 

*^  Alle  Ilandlunffen  und  Schriften,  za  Vergleichung  dcr  Religion  dnrch  die  Kaiserl. 
Majestat,  Ac.  veriiandelt  ao.  1541,  dmvh  Martinom  Bacerom,  in  Hortleder, 
Book  I.  diap.  37,  §.  280. 

>  Polos  Contareno.  Capranicse,  17  Maji,  1541.  Epp.  Poll,  Tom.  III.  p.  25. 
The  letters  of  that  bishop  of  Aquila  in  Rainaldus,  1541,  No.  11, 12,  are  remarKable. 
It  was  thou^t,  that  if  an  agreement  conld  be  but  come  to  on  the  point  of  the  sap- 
per, ererythm^  eke  might  be  allowed  to  settle  itself.  "  Id  unum  est  quod  onmibus  spem 
maximam  iacit,  assertio  CsDsaris  se  nullo  pacto  nisi  rebus  bene  oompoeitis  dis* 
cessurum,  atque  etiam  qnod  omnia  scitu  consiliisoua  rey*^  legati  in  colloqaio  a 
nostris  theologis  tractantur  ot  disputantur." — [This  alone  it  is  which  gives  the  great- 
est hopes  to  au,  eyen  the  emperor's  asserting  that  he  will  on  no  account  go  away 
until  all  things  are  well  settled,  and  also  that  all  are  handled  and  discussed  with  the 
c^gnixanoe  and  oounoils  of  the  most  Rcr.  l^g;ato,  in  oorferenoe  by  our  drrineB.] 
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points  thai  we  have  touched  upon,  inyolred  the  proepect  of 
changing  the  eoUeetiTe  spiritual  constitution  of  the  nation,  and 
of  gira^  to  it  a  position  at  once  of  greater  freedom  in  relation 
to  the  pope  and  hia  secular  encroachments,  and  rendering  it 
independ^it  of  any  but  itself.  The  unity  of  the  church,  and 
with  it  that  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  maintained.  But 
infinitely  more  extensiye  would  the  future  consequences  have 
been.  Had  the  moderate  party,  from  which  these  efforts 
proceeded,  and  by  which  they  were  directed,  known  how 
to  maintain  the  ascendancy  in  Bome  and  Italy,  what  a  to- 
tally different  fbitn  must  the  (Boman)  Catholic  world  too  have 
assumed! 

But  so  extraordinary  a  result  could  not  be  attained  without  a 
keen  contest. 

What  was  concluded  at  Batisbon,  had  to  be  confirmed,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
the  assent  of  Luther,  to  whom  there  was  even  a  special  embassy 
de^tched. 

But  already  there  here  a[^>eared  many  difficulties.  Luther 
who,  at  the  fijrst  blush  of  the  business,  declared  himself  to  be 
not  alt<^ether  repelled,  soon,  howeyer,  began  to  suspect  that  all 
was  intended  to  deceive,  and  was  but  a  device  of  his  enemies. 
He  could  not  persuade  himself  that  on  the  other  side  as  well  as 
his  own,  the  doctrine  of  justification  had  really  taken  root. 
In  the  reconciled  articles  he  saw  nothing,  in  fine,  but  piece-meal 
work,  compounded  of  both  opinions;  he  who  regarded  himself 
as  constantly  engaged  in  the  contest  between  heaven  and  hell, 
here,  too,  thought  he  could  recognise  the  machinations  of 
Satan.  He  warned  his  master  the  elector,  in  the  most  urgent 
manner  against  appearing  in  person  at  Batisbon.  "He  was 
the  very  man  whom  the  devil  was  looking  for.*"*  An  immense 
deal  depended,  in  fact,  on  the  appearance  and  the  assent  of  the 
elector. 

These  articles  were  meanwhile  sent  also  to  Bome.  They  ex- 
cited extraordinary  interest.  Cardinal  Caraffa,  and  San  Mar- 
cello,  in  particular,  were  greatly  scandalized  at  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  of  justification,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Priuli 

I  Luther  to  Jolm  Frederick  in  dc  Wette's  CoUectioiL 
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could  clearly  explain  its  meaning.^  The  pope,  however,  did  not 
at  once  express  himself  so  decidedly  as  Luther  had  done.  Gar- 
dinal  Famese  made  a  letter  be  written  to  the  legate  to  the  effect, 
that  his  holiness  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  of  the  decision. 
But  all  others  who  had  seen  it  were  of  opinion  that,  granting 
its  meaning  to  accord  with  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  still  it 
might  have  been  expressed  in  plainer  words. 

Powerful  as  this  theolo^cal  opposition  might  be,  it  was  nei- 
ther the  only  one,  nor  perhaps  the  most  influential.  Another 
rose  from  the  political  side. 

Such  a  reconciliation  as  was  proposed,  would  have  given  an 
unwonted  unity  to  Germany,  and  on  the  emperor,  who  might 
apply  it  to  his  own  ends,  would  have  conferred  exorbitant  power.' 
As  the  head  of  the  moderate  party,  he  must  have  obtained  an 
authority  of  the  highest  kind  throughout  Europe,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  council  at  last  being  called.  How  naturally  did 
all  the  usual  animosities  start  up  to  oppose  this. 

Francis  the  First  believed  himself  directly  threatened,  and 
neglected  not  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  union.  He  bitterly 
complained  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  legate  at  Batisbon;' 
that  ''his  proceedings  dishearten  the  good  and  embolden  the 


^  I  cannot  for§^ye  Qoirini  for  not  haying;  folly  oommnnioated  Prinli's  llstter  <m 
these  cireonutances,  though  he  had  it  in  his  possession. 

3  There  was  at  all  times  an  imperial  party  which  defended  this  tendency.  In 
this  among  other  things  lies  the  whole  mystery  of  the  negotiations  of  the  arclibishop 
of  Lmiden.  lie  represented  to  the  emperor,  cKe  te  S.  Jkf,  voUae  UiUfotre  ehe  % 
lAttheram  iteasero  neUi  loro  envri,  dispimeva  a  modo  #  voter  suo  di  ttiUa  la  6rer- 
mania, — [That  if  his  Majesty  wished  to  tolerate  the  Lutherans  renuuning  in  thdr 
errors,  he  might  have  all  Grermany  at  his  absolute  disposal.]  Instnuione  di  Paolo 
III.  a  Montepxdciano,  1539.    Now,  too,  the  emperor  wanted  toleration. 

*  He  spoke  of  this  with  the  papal  ambassador  to  his  court.  H  O  di  Mantora  at 
C»  Contarini  in  Qmrini  in.  CCLXXVm.  Looes  17  Maggio  1541.  "S.M*Ch»»* 
diyeniva  ogni  di  piu  ardente  nolle  cose  della  chiesa,  le  quali  era  risoluto  di  Yoler 
difendere  e  soetenere  con  tutte  le  forze  sue  e  oon  la  vita  sua  e  de'  figUuoG,  ginran- 
domi  ohe  da  questo  si  moyeva  principalmente  a  far  questo  officio." — [His  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  became  eyery  day  more  ardent  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  church,  which  ho 
was  resolyed  to  defend  and  sustain  with  his  utmost  force,  and  with  his  life  and  that 
of  his  irons,  swearing  to  me  that  that  alone  chiefly  moyed  him  to  do  that  duty.]  On 
the  other  hand  Granyello  had  di£ferent  accounts ;  m*afermdt  says  Contarini  in  a 
letter  to  Famese,  ibid.  CCLV.,  eon  gkaramento  Juwere  in  mono  leUere  del  re 
chrUC^t  H  quale  tcrive  a  quesHprincipiprotestanticlie  nonti  aecordino  in  alcun 
modo,  e  ehe  tut  aueva  voluto  veder  Vopinioni  loro,  le  quali  non  li  spiaeevcmo. — [He 
assured  me  with  an  oath,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  letters  from  the  most  chris- 
tian king,  who  wrote  to  those  protestant  princes,  not  to  come  to  terms  in  anyway, 
and  that  he  had  wished  to  see  their  opinions,  which  had  not  displeased  him.]  Ac- 
cording to  this,  Francis  I.  must  haye  interposed  obstacles  to  a  reconeiliation  on  both 
sides. 
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ImmI,  that  in  his  complianoy  to  the  emperor  he  will  allow  mat- 
tcfB  to  proceed  so  fiur  that  they  will  be  past  remedy.  Other 
prinoes  too  ought  to  have  been  called  in  and  consulted.^  He 
assumed  the  mien  of  a  man  who  saw  both  pope  and  church  in 
dmger.  He  engaged  to  defend  them  with  his  life  and  with  all 
the  resonrces  of  his  kingdom. 

And,  already,  it  was  not  in  Bome  alone  that  the  ecclesiastical 
scruples  we  have  noticed,  had  struck  root.  It  was  besides  re- 
marked, that  the  emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  diet,  when  he 
^ke  of  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  had  not  added  a  word 
as  to  the  pope  alone  having  the  right  to  call  it.  This  was  thought 
to  indicate  that  he  himself  claimed  this  right.  In  the  old  arti- 
das  concluded  with  Clement  VII.  at  Barcelona,  people  would 
have  it  that  thmre  was  a  place  that  pointed  that  way.  And  did 
not  the  Protestants  constantly  maintain  that  the  calling  of  a 
council  belonged  to  the  emperor?  How  readily  might  he  yield 
to  them  in  a  matter  where  his  interest  coincided  so  manifestly 
with  their  doctrine.^  This  would  have  inyolved  the  utmost  risk 
of  a  schism. 

Meanwhile  people  began  to  bestir  themselves  in  Germany 
also.  We  have  Giustinian^s  assurance  before  this,  that  the  power 
which  had  accrued  to  the  Landgrave  from  his  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party,  had  suggested  to  others  that 
they  might  make  themselves  equally  powerful  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  One  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
diet,  intimates  that  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  averse  to  any 
agreement.  He  cautions  the  pope,  in  a  special  letter,  against 
uiy  national  council,  nay,  against  any  council  to  be  held  in 
Germany;  ^Hhat  exorbitant  concessions  would  have  to  be  made 
there.'"'  Other  documents  may  be  found  in  which  German 
Boman  Catholics  complain  directly  to  the  pope  of  the  progress 
made  by  Protestantism  at  the  diet;  the  pliability  of  Cropper 
and  Pflug,  and  the  exclusion  of  Boman  Catholic  princes  from 
the  conferences.^ 


1  ArdlngbeUo  al  nome  del  C^  Farneso  al  C^  Contarini,  29  Maggio  1541. 

*  Litem  Cardinalis  Mogantini  in  Jtainaldtw,  1541,  n.  27. 

*  Anonymoos,  likewiM  in  Rainaldos,  No.  25.  The  side  they  came  from  may  be 
drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  Eck  is  spoken  of  in  them;  unus  duntaxa§ 
periius  thedopus  adMbiiui  est — [only  one  skilful  diyine  is  admitted.]  They  abound 
m  insimiations  against  the  emperor :  nihil,  so  we  read,  crdinabitw  pro  robore  eccU- 
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Enough,  in  Borne,  France,  and  Germany,  among  the  enemies 
of  Qharles  V.,  among  those  who  either  really  were  or  who  affected 
to  be  the  most  zealous  Boman  OathoUcs,  there  arose  a  keen 
opposition  to  the  mediating  overtures.  It  was  obsenred  at  Bome 
that  there  was  an  unwonted  intimacy  between  the  pope  and  the 
French  ambassador;  the  report  gained  ground  that  he  intended 
to  marry  his  grand-daughter,  Vittoria  Famese,  to  one  of  the 
Guises. 

The  consequence  was  inevitable;  these  movements  could  not 
fail  vigorously  to  re-act  on  the  divines.  Eck,  moreover,  stuck 
to  Bavaria.  ^^The  emperor^s  enemies,^  says  Gontarini^s  secre- 
tary, ^^  both  within  and  beyond  Germany,  who  dread  his  greatness, 
were  he  to  unite  all  Germany,  begin  to  sow  tares  among  those 
divines.  Carnal  envy  broke  up  this  conference/^^  The  di£Sh 
culties  raised  by  the  opposition  make  it  not  surprising  that  no 
further  agreement  could  thenceforth  be  come  to  upon  any  article. 

It  were  to  overstep  the  line  of  justice,  were  we  for  this  to 
blame  the  Protestants  solely,  or  even  chiefly.  Shortly  after  the 
pope  instructed  his  legate  to  announce  it  as  his  fixed  determini^ 
tion,  that  neither  publicly  nor  as  a  private  person  would  he  ap- 
prove of  a  decision  in  which  the  (Boman)  Oatholic  meaning 
should  be  expressed  otherwise  than  in  such  words  as  should 
leave  room  for  no  ambiguity.  The  formulas  in  which  Gontariui 
had  thought  to  combine  the  various  opinions  on  the  primacy 
of  the  pope,  and  the  power  of  councils,  were  unconditionally 
rejected  at  Bome.^  The  legate  had  to  consent  to  explanations 
that  seemed  even  directly  to  contradict  his  previous  expressions. 

Something,  however,  might  have  resulted  from  this,  had  the 
emperor  wished  at  least  that,  until  further  progress  were  made  in 
the  reconciled  articles,  people  might  abide  by  the  formulas  that 

SUB,  quia  timctur,  iUi  (CcRsari)  displxeert. — [Nothing  will  be  ordnined  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  church,  because  of  the  dread  of  diseasing  him  (the  emperor.) 

1  Beocatelli  Vita  p.  CXIX.  "Horail  diavolo,  che  sempre  alle  buone  opere 
B^attraversa,  fece  si  che  sparsa  qucsta  fama  della  concordia  che  tra  catholici  e  pro- 
testanti  si  preparava,  gli  invidi  dell'  impcratore  in  Gcrmania  e  fuori,  che  la  sua 
grandezza  temevano  quando  tutti  gli  Alemani  fussero  stati  uniti,  cominciarono  a 
scminare  zizania  tra  quelli  theologi  collocutor!. — [Now  the  devil,  who  is  always 
thwarting  good  works,  so  contriyed  that  haying  spx^ad  this  report  of  the  concord 
that  was  preparing  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  those  who  were  jeal- 
ous of  the  emperor,  in  and  out  of  Germany,  and  who  dread  his  greatness  when  all 
the  Alemanm  (Germans)  shall  be  united,  began  to  sow  tares  among  those  diyines 
who  were  to  confer  together.] 

»  Ardmghello  a  Contarini.    The  same,  p.  CCXXIV. 
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had  been  fimnd,  and  in  the  rest,  on  both  sides,  tolerate  differen- 
oes  of  opinion.  It  was  announced  to  the  cardinal,  that  the  whole 
ooUege  had  with  one  voice  determined  under  no  condition  to  con- 
sent to  a  toleration  in  such  essential  articles. 

After  such  high  hopes  and  so  auspicious  a  commencement, 
CSontarini  returned  without  effecting  anything.  He  could  haye 
wished  to  accompanjthe  emperor  into  the  Netherlands,  but  this 
was  refused  to  him/  He  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  listen 
in  Italy  to  the  calumnies,  which  had  been  circulated  &om  Home, 
OTer  the  whole  country,  with  respect  to  his  procedure  and  the 
imiended  concessions  he  had  made  to  the  Protestants.  But 
he  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  feel  more  bitterly  the  fsulure 
of  such  oomprehensiye  views.  What  a  lofty  position  was  that 
which  the  moderate  Boman  Oatholic  sentiment  occupied  in  him. 
But  as  it  failed  to  carry  its  philanthropic  intention  into  effect 
the  question  occurs,  how  &r  it  was  likely  even  to  maintain  it& 
own  ground.  Every  great  tendency  has  an  iiiherent  and  inse- 
parable purpose  of  making  itself  influential  and  effective;  and  if 
it  cannot  succeed  in  acquiring  the  mastery,  failure  involves  its 
approaching  ruin. 

NEW  0BI>ER8. 

Meanwhile  men^s  minds  had  already  begun  to  move  in 
another  direction,  nearly  allied  in  its  origin  to  that  which  has 
been  described,  yet  ever  deviating  more  and  more  widely  from 
it,  and  although  based  on  the  idea  of  reform,  opposed  through- 
out to  Protestantism. 

If  Luther  rejected  the  priesthood  that  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
in  its  principle  and  idea,  a  movement  on  the  other  hand  com- 
menced in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this  principle,  and 
bringing  it  anew  into  respect  in  the  church,  by  securing  a  stricter 
observance  of  its  functions.  The  corruption  of  the  spirit- 
ual order  was  perceived  on  both  sides.  But  while  in  Germany 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  dissolution 
of  monkery,  attempts  were  made  in  Italy  to  renovate  its  youth ; 

1  Bt  whom?  Not  likely  by  the  emperor,  whose  views  at  this  time  he  seems  to 
have  done  his  utmost  to  carry  into  effect ;  but  probably  by  the  pope  and  other 
authorities  at  Rome.  No  doubt,  what  had  passed  at  Rome,  had  thrown  him  again 
into  that  despair  which  we  have  seen  the  pope's  plausibility  for  a  time  dissipate,  and 
his  wish  to  go  to  the  Netherlands  was  not  unlikely  to  have  been  ezprMsedwith  th* 
secret  intention  of  passing  over  to  England.    Ts. 

I.  B 
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whilo  there  the  clergy  rid  themselves  of  so  many  trammels  that 
they  had  hitherto  borne,  people  here  contemplated  giving  that 
body  a  stricter  constitution.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  we  (O-er- 
mans)  struck  into  quite  a  new  path;  on  that  side,  on  the  con- 
trary, attempts  were  repeated  similar  to  those  that  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  for  hundreds  of  years  past. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  orders  had  ever  declined  into  secularity, 
and  then  not  seldom  had  it  been  requisite  anew  to  remind 
them  of  their  origin,  and  to  bring  them  back  to  it.  How  neces- 
sary did  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  find  it  to  admonish  tho 
clergy,  according  to  the  rule  of  Ehrodegang,  to  live  together  in 
common  and  in  spontaneous  subordination.  The  simple  rule  of 
Benedict  of  Nursia  did  not  long  suffice  even  for  the  monaster- 
ies ;  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  we  everywhere  find 
that  strictly  close  congregations,  with  special  rules,  after  the 
example  of  Gluny,  became  necessary.  This  had  an  instant 
re-action  on  the  secular  clergy;  through  the  introduction  of  celi- 
bacy they  became,  as  we  have  mentioned,  almost  subjected  even 
to  the  rule  of  a  (monastic)  order.  Not  the  less,  however,  and 
even  in  spite  of  the  powerful  spiritual  impulse^  communicated  to 
the  nations  by  the  crusades,  so  that  even  the  knights  and  barons 
subjected  their  profession  as  warriors  to  the  forms  of  monk- 
ish laws,  had  all  these  institutes  sunk  into  a  deep  decline  when 
the  begging  friars  arose.  At  their  commencement  they  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  restoration  of  primitive  simplicity  and 
strictness,  but  we  see  how  they,  too,  gradually  became  disorderly 
and  worldly,  and  how  a  leading  feature  in  the  corruption  of  the 
church  was  to  be  perceived  in  them  at  a  glance. 

As  early  as  in  the  year  1620  and  since,  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  made  by  Protestantism  in  Germany,  there  arose  in 
countries  which  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  it,  a  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  a  new  amelioration  of  the  hierarchical  order.  This 
feeling  made  its  way  even  in  the  religious  orders  themselves, 
sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  seclusion  of  the  order  of  the  Cam- 
aldoli,  Paul  Giustiniani  found  it  implicated  in  the  general  cor- 
ruption. In  1522,  he  instituted  a  new  congregation  of  that 
order,  which  took  the  name  of  Monte  Corona,  from  the  hill  on 

^  We  fear  there  was  not  much  spiritualSty  in  the  impohe.    Tb. 
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whidi  it  had  its  chief  seat  afterwarda.^  In  order  to  the  attain- 
OMDt  of  Ghridtian  perfection,  Qiustiniani  held  three  things  to  be 
wiiitinl^  eolitnde,  tows,  and  the  separation  of  the  monks  into 
diitinct  cells.  Those  small  cells  and  oratories,  such  as  are 
yet  to  be  found  here  and  there,  on  the  highest  hills,  in  charming 
wilds,  such  as  seem  to  conduct  the  soul  at  once  to  sublime  flights 
sod  to  more  profound  tranquiUitj,  are  spoken  of  by  him  in  some 
of  his  letters  with  special  satisfaction.^  The  reform  of  these 
hsimits  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Franciscans,  who  perhaps  had  become  the  most 
fiotowiidlj  corrupted  of  an j,  yet  another  new  efibrt  at  reforms* 
tion  was  attempted,  in  addition  to  the  many  that  had  been  made 
before.  The  Oapuchin  friars  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the 
regulations  of  their  original  founder,  divine  service  at  midnight, 
pnyers  at  appointed  hours,  discipline  and  silence,  in  short  the 
whole  severe  rule  of  life  laid  down  in  the  original  institution. 
One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  importance  which  they  attached  to 
things  of  no  consequence ;  but  setting  that  aside,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  again  behaved  with  great  courage,  as  for 
example,  during  the  pestilence  of  152& 

Meanwhile  little  was  done  by  any  reformation  of  the  religious 
orders  alone,  seeing  that  the  secular  clergy  had  become  so  en- 
tirely estranged  from  thjsir  callings.  If  an  improvement  was  to 
be  of  any  material  consequence,  it  behoved  to  act  upon  them. 

Here,  too,  we  meet  with  members  of  that  Roman  oratory. 
Two  of  these  men,  in  other  respects,  it  appears,  of  the  most 
opposite  characters,  took  upon  them  to  prepare  the  way  for  such 
a  reformation.  The  one,  Cajetan  of  Thiene,  a  man  of  a  peace- 
ful, quiet,  and  soft  temper,  of  few  words,  and  prone  to  indulge 
in  the  ecstasies  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm ;  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  wanted  to  reform  the  world,  but  without  its  being  known 
that  he  was  in  the  world.^     The  other,  John  Peter  Oaraffa,  ol 

1  The  erection  is  probably  to  be  dated  from  the  drawing  up  of  the  rule,  after 
Ma&eio  being  given  up  to  the  new  congregation  in  1592.  Monte  Corona  was  ftrit 
erected  by  Basciano,  Justinian's  soooesBor.  See  Ilelyot  Histoire  de«  ordres  monao- 
tiquet,  V.  p.  271. 

s  Lettera  del  b.  Giustiano  al  veflooTO  Teatino  bei  Bromato  Storia  di  Paolo  IV. 
lib.  TIT.  i  19. 

>  Caraooiolufl :  Vita  S.  Cajetani  Thiemei  c.  IX.  101.  In  e&nversatione  hunuiit, 
mannteiui,  mode$tu8»  pond  ssrmaniSt — menUnique  me  ilium  ampe  vidUte  inter  pr^- 
€Aitvitun  lacrymantem. — [In  conversation  humble,  meek,  modest,  of  few  words — and 
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whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter,  was  yehe- 
ment,  fervid,  stormy,  in  short  a  zealot.  But  Oaraffa  too  acknow* 
ledged,  as  he  said,  that  his  heart  became  only  the  more  oppressed 
the  more  his  desires  were  gratified,  that  it  found  peace  only 
in  the  self-abandonment  of  a  life  devoted  to  Gbd,  only  when 
in  communion  with  heavenly  things.  Thus  did  they  advance 
together,  in  that  longing  for  retirement  and  meditation,  which 
in  the  one  was  nature,  in  the  other  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and 
of  his  idea  what  life  should  be,  and  in  an  inclination  for  spiritual 
activity.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  that  there  was  for  a  re- 
formation, they  combined  to  form  an  institute — called  the  order 
of  the  Theatines — having  for  its  object  both  contemplation  and 
the  improvement  of  the  clergy.^ 

Cajetan  belonged  to  the  protofwtari  participanti;  he  resigned 
these  benefices;  Garaffa  held  the  bishopric  of  Ghieti,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Brundusium;  he  resigned  both.'  Joined 
by  two  very  intimate  friends  who  had  likewise  become  members 
of  the  oratory,  on  the  14th  of  Sept.  1524,  they  solemnly  took 
the  tliree  vows.^  That  of  poverty  they  took  with  this  special 
addition,  that  not  only  were  they  to  possess  nothing,  but  were 
even  to  abstain  from  begging ;  they  were  to  wait  at  home  for 
alms.  After  a  short  delay  in  the  city,  they  took  possession  of 
a  small  house  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  at  the  Vigna  Capisucchi, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Villa  Medici,  and  where  at 
that  time,  although  it  lay  within  the  walls  of  Bome,  there 
was  a  deep  solitude.  Here  they  lived  in  the  poverty  they  had 
prescribed  for  themselves,  in  the  practice  of  spiritual  exercises. 


I  remember  having  often  seen  him  weeping  during  prayer.]  The  testimony  of  a 
pious  society  at  Vioenza,  which  will  be  found  there  too,  c.  I.  n.  12,  describes  him 
very  welL 

1  Caracciolus  c.  2.  §  19,  describes  its  object  thus :  Clericis  quos  ingenti  poputo- 
rum  exiHo  improbitas  intcitiaqm  corrupUsefU,  cUricos  cdios  debere  sujficif  quorum 
opera  damnum  quod  illi  per  pravum  exemplwn  irUulUserU  ganareiur. — [To  make 
up  what  is  wanting  in  those  clergy,  who  to  the  vast  destruction  of  the  people  have 
been  corrupted  by  wickedness  and  ignorance,  by  means  of  other  clei^gymen  through 
whose  labours  the  loss  caused  by  the  wicked  example  of  the  former  may  be  healed.] 

s  From  a  letter  from  the  papal  DaiariuSf  of  22d  Sept.  1524,  (Lettere  di  principi 
I.  135),  we  have  authentic  evidence  that  the  pope  long  refused  to  accept  the  reais- 
nation,  /nonvolendo  privare  quelle  chiese  di  cost  buon  pastoreJ-Jj^osQ.  being  wifi- 
ing  to  deprive  Ihat  church  of  so  good  a  pastor.]  It  was  only  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  and  urgent  prayers  of  Carana,  that  he  yielded  his  consent  at  last. 

s  The  acta  on  this  occasion  are  found  in  the  Commentarius  pnevius  A  A.  S.S. 
Aug.  II.  249.  )^^T     , 
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in  the  sinctly  arranged  and  monthly  repeated  study  of  the  Gos- 
pels; after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  city  to  preach/ 

They  did  not  call  themselyes  monks  bnt  regular  clergy;  they 

were  priests  bound  by  monkish  vows.     They  proposed  to  esta* 

Uiah  a  kind  of  seminary  for  priests.   The  brief  of  their  erection, 

expressly  allowed  them  to  receive  secular  clergymen.    They  did 

not  originally  impose  on  themselyes  any  precise  form  or  colour 

of  dress ;  that  was  to  be  determined  by  what  was  usual  among 

the  clergy  of  the  country.   They  wished,  also,  to  conduct  divine 

serrice  everywhere  according  to  local  usages.     And  so  they  rid 

themselves  of  many  things  that  embarrassed  the  monks;  they 

expressly  declared  that  neither  in  life  nor  worship  should  any 

mere  custom  oblige  the  conscience  ;*  on  the  other  hand,  they 

1  The  radical  defect  of  the  Theatines  seeniB  to  have  been  their  penistance  in 
floildii^  OD  mn  unscriptiural  foundation,  in  regard  alike  to  justifying  and  inherent 
nghteousDeai,  and  their  idohttry  of  the  saints  as  demigods  and  intercessors,  must 
hm  placed  an  impaisable  gulf  lietween  them  and  all  true  Protestants.    Let  us 
toni,  for  example,  to  "  the  Spiritual  Combat,"  a  work  eminently  fitted  to  impress 
Bnidf  Off  any  religious  susceptibility,  and  to  form  the  chann  of  the  man  who  resigns 
himself  to  it.     As  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  attributes  it  to  Law- 
rence Scapdii,  "a  Theatine  of  Italy,"  and  as  those  who  ascribe  it  rather  to  D.  John 
de  Caatamsa,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  yet  admit  that  Scupoli  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  it  with  many  additions,  we  may  consider  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  practical  theo- 
logy Off  Cajetan,  Carafia,  and  their  Reforming  associates.   Now,  there  are  a  great 
iaany  excellent  things  in  the  book.   It  warns  people  from  being  deceived  by  ignor- 
antly  placing  their  devotion  in  exterior  works,  such  as  long  vocal  prayers,  hearing 
masses,  assisting  at  the  divine  office,  spending  many  hours  in  church,  and  frequent 
communion.     Yet  bodily  chastisement,  either  in  punishment  of  past  offenocs,  or  for 
a  greater  humiliation  and  subjection  to  their  Creator,  is  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the 
exceUent  fruits  of  a  consummate  virtue."    And  in  the  xlviii.  xlix.  and  1.  chapters, 
there  are  such  flagrant  exhortations  to  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  as  must  horrify 
every  one  whose  views  of  Grod  and  of  the  "  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,'* 
are  drawn  from  the  sacred  oracles  alone.     We  are  recommended  to  say  to  the  Vir- 
gin  Mary,  "that  Providence  designed  her  from  all  eternity  to  be  the  mother  of 
mercy  and  refuge  of  sinners,"  to  represent  to  her  what  so  many  learned  men  have 
asserted,  and  what  has  been  confirmed  by  so  many  miraculous  events,  that  no  one 
ever  called  upon  her  with  lively  faith,  without  experiencing  her  assistance."     Hero 
the  opinions  of  fallible  men,  coupled  with  a  monstrous  falsehood,  are  made  the 
ground  for  a  sinner's  looking  up  to  Mary,  a  fellow-mortal  and  fellow-sinner,  as  the 
obiect  of  religious  faith  and  confidence.    The  next  chapter  calls  her  "  an  inexhaust- 
ible  source  of  blessings,"  who  "ever  proportions  her  favours  to  the  confidence 
placed  in  her."     The  50th  chapter  reconunends  our  assigning  the  several  days  of 
the  week  to  the  different  orders  of  the  blessed.    "  On  Sunday,  beg  the  intercession 
of  the  nine  choirs  of  angels ;  on  Monday,  invoke  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  on  Tuesday, 
the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets ;  on  Wednesday,  the  Apostles ;  on  Thursday,  the  Mar- 
^rn ;  on  Friday,  the  Bishops  and  Confessors ;  on  Saturday,  the  Virgins  and  other 
Saints.    But  let  no  day  pass  without  imploring  the  assistance  of  our  blessed  Lady, 
the  i^ueen  of  all  Saints ;  without  invoking  your  Angel  Guardian,  the  fflorious  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael,  or  any  other  Saint,  to  whom  you  have  any  particular  devotion." 
Thus  gross  idoUtry,  even  with  the  Theatines,  was  a  matter  of  daily  practice,  and 
it  seems  incredible  that  their  union  with  Protestants  could  ever  have  been  seriously 
contemplated.    Ther  presented  to  the  naturally  idolatrous  heart  of  man,  a  com- 
plete syitem  of  heathen  worship,  tricked  off  with  Christian  names.    Tr. 

<  Rule  of  the  Theatines  in  Bromato's  life  of  Paul  IV.  lib.  IIL  §  25.  "Nessui  a 
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wished  to  devote  themselves  to  clerical  duties,  preaching,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 

Thus  there  was  again  beheld  what  had  quite  fallen  out  of  use 
in  Italy,  priests  appearing  in  the  pulpits;  with  the  barett,  crosSi 
and  clerical  coat.  They  were  next  seen  in  the  oratory ;  often, 
too,  in  the  form  of  a  mission  on  the  streets.  Garaffa  himself 
preached;  he  displayed  that  exuberant  eloquence  which  was 
peculiar  to  him  to  his  dying  day.  He  and  his  companions,  per- 
sons belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  nobility,  and  who  might 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  began  to  wait  upon  the 
sick  in  private  houses  and  hospitals,  and  to  attend  the  bedsides 
of  the  dying. 

Here  was  a  resumption  of  clerical  duties,  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence.^  Not  that  this  order  was  properly  a  nur- 
sery for  priests;  for  it  was  never  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  so, 
but  it  adapted  itself  to  be  a  nursery  for  bishops.  In  course  of 
time  it  became  the  peculiarly  noblo  order  of  priests ;  and  it  being 

oonsuetudine,  nessun  modo  di  yiyere  o  rito  che  sia,  t<uito  di  quelle  coee  che  spettano 
al  culto  divino  e  in  qualunqne  modo  fannoti  in  chiesa,  quanto  di  quelle  che  pel 
viyer  comune  in  casa  e  fnori  da  noi  si  sogliono  pratiuare,  non  permettiamo  in 
yerona  maniera  che  acquistino  rigore  di  precetto." — [We  do  not  pennit  that  anj 
custom,  any  mode  of  life  or  ritual  whatever,  whether  in  things  respecting  diTine 
worship,  and  in  any  way  done  in  church,  or  in  things  usually  practised  by  us  in 
common  life  at  home,  or  out  of  doors,  should  acquire  the  force  of  positire  obligati<m.] 

1  The  cessation  of  preaching  during  seyeral  centuries  preyious  to  the  Reformatkni 
and  its  resumption  by  the  Reformers,  are  supposed  by  some  to  haye  been  predicted 
in  the  words  of  the  Apocalypse;  "thou  must  prophesy  (that  is,  preach)  again«"  Ao» 
chap.  X.  8 — 11.  The  following  notices  on  this  subject  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est : — **  We  find  from  the  rituals  that  botn  the  reading  and  the  preaching  continued 
integral  and  established  parts  of  the  church  service.  But,  as  regards  the  formerf 
besides  the  diminution  of  the  scripture  lessons  in  the  congregational  worship,  arising 
partly  out  of  the  monastic  multiplication  of  services,  accordant  with  the  now  recog- 
nised seven  canonical  hours  of  prayer,  (the  most  of  which  services  were  attended  by 
monks  only,)  and  apportionment  to  them  of  much  that  was  before  read  to  the  oon- 
gjegation;  besides  this  I  say,  legends  of  saints  had  now  begun  to  be  read  at 
times  instead  of  scripture ; — ^tne  JnahnSt  the  chief  scripture  lessons  remaining,  were 
chanted  by  priests  instead  of  being  read  to  the  people ;  moreover,  in  the  West,  aa 
language  underwent  its  mutations,  through  the  intermixture  and  settlement  of  th« 
invading  Gothic  hordes,  the  Latin,  in  which  they  were  chanted,  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  unknown  tonofie.  As  for  the  preaching ^  it  had  both  become  more  rare,  and 
where  performed  or  anything  but  the  primitive  evangelio  oharaeter."  This  the 
author  attributes  first  to  the  narrow  views  entertained  <n  its  obUaaiiont  next,  to  that 
exaggerated  view  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  sacraments  which  led  to  their  administration, 
being  thought  the  essential  duty  of  the  ministry.  Again,  the  increasing  ignoranee 
and  superstition  often  made  the  preaching  of  the  gcmpei  to  be  oonsiderra  aa  out  <^ 
the  question,  in  the  case  of  priests  and  even  of  bishops.  Besides  all  which,  restric- 
tions were  now  canonically  imposed  on  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel,  that  vuf^t 
impede  its  revivaL     See  Elliott's  Horcs  ApocahfpHea,  yd.  11.  p.  488 — 490. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  t&re  was  this  essential  difference  between 
the  revived  preaching  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  here  described  by  Professor  Ranke* 
namely,  that  the  one  was,  the  other  was  not,  the  preaching  €/  the  gatpeL    'tu. 
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ewefollj  obeerved  from  the  very  commencement  that  the  new 
members  were  of  noble  descent,  proofs  of  noble  extraction  were 
therefore  required  at  times  in  order  to  being  admitted  as  mem- 
iMffi.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  original  plan  of  living 
^Nm  alms  without  begging,  could  be  carried  out  only  under  such 
conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  great  point  was  that  the  good  idea^  of  combin- 
ing clerical  duties  and  consecration,  with  the  vows  of  monks,  was 
approTed  and  imitated  in  other  places. 

Upper  Italy,  ever  since  1521,  had  been  the  scene  of  prolonged 
warfiure,  and  was  consequently  overrun  with  devastation,  famine, 
and  diseases.  How  many  children  thus  too  became  orphans,  and 
were  threatened  with  the  ruin  alike  of  soul  and  body !  Happily 
uooBg  mankind,  compaaaion  is  ever  neighbour  to  distress.  A 
Venetian  senator,  Girolamo  Miani,  collected  the  children  whom 
flight  had  brought  to  Venice,  and  took  them  into  his  house;  he 
went  about  the  islands  around  the  city,  in  search  of  them; 
regardless  of  the  upbraidings  of  his  brothers-in-law,  he  sold  the 
silver  plate  and  most  costly  tapestry  in  his  house,  in  order  to 
procure  the  means  of  finding  shelter  and  clothing,  food  and 
instruction,  for  the  children.  To  this  he  gradually  devoted  all 
his  active  energies,  and,  in  Bergamo  especially,  met  with  much 
success.  Indeed  the  hospital  which  he  founded  there,  was  so 
nobly  supported  that  h  j  was  emboldened  to  make  similar  attempts 
in  other  cities,  and  in  the  course  of  time  such  hospitals  appeared 
at  Verona,  Brescia,  Ferrara,  Gomo,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Genoa. 
At  length  he  and  some  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  united 
in  forming  a  congregation,  after  the  model  of  tlie  Theatines, 
consisting  of  clerks  regular,  and  bearing  the  name  di  Somasca. 
Their  hospitals  received  one  common  constitution.* 

^  A  Protestant  can  hardly  hold  this  to  bo  a  good  idea,  unless  in  the  interests  of 
the  papacy.  A  Christian  ministry  untrammelled  by  monldsh  vows,  seems  indispen- 
■afale  to  the  simple  and  unsophisticated  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
religion  that  sanctifies  instead  of  denouncing,  or  at  least  depreciating  domestic 
life.    Tb. 

s  **  Approbatio  societatis  tarn  ecdesiasticarum  quam  secularium  personarum,  nuper 
institutsB  ad  erigendum  hospitalia  pro  subventione  pauperum  orphanorum  et  muli- 
erum  convertitarum." — [Approbation  of  the  society,  consisting  of  both  ecclesiastical 
and  leealar  persons,  lately  instituted  for  the  erection  of  hospitals  in  aid  of  poor 
orphans  and  converted  women,]  which  last  object  was  in  some  cases  combined  with 
the  first.  Bull  of  Paul  III.  5th  June,  1540.  Bullarium  Cocquelines,  IV.  173.  It 
farther  appears  from  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.  Tnjunctum  nobis  6  Deo.  1568,  that  the 
memberB  of  thii  oongregatbn  Uien  for  the  first  time  came  under  vows. 
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Milan,  of  all  cities,  had  suffered  &om  the  evils  of  war  in  the 
course  of  the  sieges  and  assaults  which  it  had  sustained,  some- 
times from  the  one,  sometimes  from  the  other  side.  To  miti- 
gate these  calamities  by  active  beneficence,  to  remove  the  disor- 
derly habits  which  they  had  brought  in  their  train,  by  instruc- 
tion, preaching,  and  good  example,  such  was  the  object  of  the 
three  foundera  of  the  order  of  Bamabites,  Zacharia,  Ferrari,  and 
Morgia.  It  appears  from  a  Milan  chronicle  with  what  amaze- 
ment people  first  beheld  these  new  priests  traverse  the  streets, 
meanly  dressed,  with  round  baretts,  all  alike,  with  sunken 
heads  and  all  as  yet  but  young.  Their  place  of  residence  was 
at  St.  Ambrosio,  and  there  they  lived  in  common.  For  their 
support  they  were  mainly  indebted  to  the  countess  Ludovica 
Torella,  who  sold  her  patrimonial  estate  and  devoted  the  price 
to  good  works.^  The  Bamabites,  too,  had  the  form  of  regular 
clergy. 

But  whatever  might  be  accomplished  by  all  these  oongrega- 
tions  in  their  own  circle,  either  the  limited  extent  of  iheir  ^b? 
ject,  as  in  the  instance  we  have  last  mentioned,  or  that  weiVB^ 
scription  of  their  means,  which  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Theatines,  hindered  their  exercis- 
ing a  general  and  thoroughly  efficient  influence.  They  are 
remarkable  as  signalizing,  in  the  spontaneity  of  their  origin,  a 
powerful  tendency,  which  contributed  immensely  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Boman  Catholicism;  but  other  forces  were  requisite  in 
order  that  the  bold  advance  of  Protestantism  might  be  effect- 
ually withstood.  These  forces  developed  themselves  in  a  similar 
course,  but  in  a  very  unlooked  for  and  extremely  peculiar  manner. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA. 

Op  all  the  chivalries  of  the  world,  that  of  Spain  alone  had  re- 
tained somewhat  of  its  spiritual  element.  The  wars  with  the 
Moors,  which  while  hardly  terminated  in  the  peninsula,  were  still 
prosecuted  in  Africa,  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Moriscoes 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  a  conquered  state,  and  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  remained  on  a  footing  of  constant  religious  animosity, 
the  adventurous  expeditions  against  other  unbelievers  beyond 

1  Chronicle  of  Burigozzo  in  Costode ;  Continuation  of  Verri.  Storia  di  MiUmo, 
IV.  p.  88. 
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the  Atlantic  ocean — all  kept  alive  this  spirit.  It  became  ideal- 
ised in  books,  like  the  Amadis,  overflowing  with  simple,  enthu- 
siastic, lojal  gallantry. 

Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Becalde,^  youngest  son  in  the  house  of 
Loyola,  bom  at  the  castle  of  that  name  between  Aspeitia  and 
Aseoitia  in  Guipiscoa,  of  a  family  that  ranked  with  the  best  in 
the  country — deparientea  mayores^  the  head  of  which  had  always 
to  be  invited  to  do  homage  by  a  special  letter,  after  spending  his 
yoonger  years  in  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Catholic,  and  in  the 
letinue  of  the  duke  of  Najara,  was  filled  with  this  spirit.  He 
eagerly  pursued  the  praise  of  knighthood;  fine  arms  and  horses, 
the  renown  of  valour,  the  adventures  of  personal  encounters  and 
of  love,  had  no  fewer  charms  for  him  than  for  others;  but  in 
addition  to  this,  he  was  characterized  by  a  strong  tendency  to 
rdigious  fervour ;  in  those  early  years  he  had  made  the  first  of 
the  apostles  the  theme  of  a  chivalrous  romance.^ 

His  name,  notwithstanding,  would  likely  have  appeared  among 
the  other  gallant  nobles  of  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  V.  gave  such 
ample  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  but  that  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  twice,  and  in  both  legs,  at  the 
defence  of  Pamplona,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1521. 
He  was  possessed  of  such  firmness,  that  when  taken  home  he 
allowed  his  wounds  to  be  twice  opened  up,  and  while  suffering 
the  most  acute  pain  he  only  clenched  his  fist.  His  recovery 
was  most  imperfect. 

He  knew  and  was  fond  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  particu- 
larly the  Amadis.  And  now,  while  waiting  till  he  should  be 
quite  recovered,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  those  of  some  of  the  saints, 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Naturally  of  a  fanciful  humour,  excluded  from  a  career  which 
had  seemed  to  promise  him  the  most  splendid  good  fortune,  and 
now  thrown  alike  into  inactivity,  and  into  the  feverish  excite- 
ment caused  by  his  sufferings,  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most 
singular  predicaments  possible.  The  deeds,  too,  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominick,  who  here  appeared  to  him  in  all  the  lustre  of 
their  ghostly  renown,  struck  him  as  worthy  of  his  imitation ;  and 

1  He  b  HO  caUed  in  judicial  documcnto,  and  our  not  knowing  how  he  came  to 
have  the  name  of  Recalde,  cannot  prore  anything  against  its  genuineness.  Acta 
S  tnctorum  31  Julii.     Commenlarius  pneviuSf  p.  410. 

>  Maffui ;  Vita  TgnatiL 
1.  ^ 
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from  reading  about  them  in  8uch  circumstances,  he  felt  both  a 
disposition  and  a  capacity  for  copying  their  example,  and  emu- 
lating them  in  self-denial  and  strictness  of  life.^  Not  seldom, 
indeed,  did  those  ideas  give  place  to  very  worldly  thoughts.  Not 
the  less  did  he  picture  to  himself  how  he  should  seek  out,  in  the 
city  where  she  dwelt,  the  lady  to  whose  service  he  had  in  his 
heart  devoted  himself — she  was  no  countess,  says  he,  no  duchess, 
but  still  more  than  this — ^with  what  wit  and  elegance  he  would 
address  her;  how  he  would  signalize  his  devotion  to  her,  and 
what  feats  of  chivalry  he  would  perform  in  her  honour.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes 
by  another  of  these  fancies;  by  turns  they  engrossed  his  soul. 

But  the  longer  this  lasted,  and  the  worse  the  prospect  of  his 
recovery,  the  more  did  the  religious  fancies  gain  the  ascendancy. 
Should  we  be  doing  him  injustice,  were  we  to  deduce  this  result 
from  his  being  led  to  perceive  by  degrees  that  his  perfect  cure 
was  becoming  impossible,  and  that  he  could  never  again  be  fit 
for  military  service  and  the  honour  of  knighthood ! 

Nor  was  it  so  abrupt  a  transition  to  something  totally  differ- 
ent, as  one  may  perhaps  suppose.  In  his  spiritual  exercises, 
which  have  always  been  deemed  to  have  originated  in  the  first 
reveries  of  his  excitement,  he  represented  to  himself  two  armies, 
the  one  at  Jerusalem,  the  other  at  Babylon,  Ghrist'^s  and  Satan'^s ; 
in  the  one  all  that  is  good,  in  the  other  all  that  is  evil,  and  each 
equipped  for  contest  with  the  other.  Christ  was  a  king  who 
announced  his  determination  to  subdue  all  the  territories  of  the 
infidels.  Whoever  would  offer  him  military  homage,  as  a  sol- 
dier in  his  host,  must  nevertheless  be  content  with  the  same  food 
and  clothing  as  himself ;  he  must  endure  the  same  hardships 
and  watching  that  Christ  endured,  and  according  as  he  does 
this,  would  he  share  in  his  Master^s  triumph  and  rewards.  Be- 
fore him,  and  the  virgin,  and  the  whole  court  of  heaven,  each 

1  On  this  point  wq  have  most  authentic  information  from  the  Acta  antiqtUsstma, 
a  Jjudovico  Consalvo  &x  ore  Sancti  excepta, — [the  oldest  minutes  taken  by  LudoTic 
ConsalTo,  from  the  mouth  of  the  saint.]  lie  thought  once :  Quid,  si  ego  hoc  agercm 
quodfecit  h,  FranciscuSt  quid  gi  hoe  quod  h.  Dominicus  f — [What  if  I  should  do  rs 
St.  francls,  what  if  I  should  do  as  St.  Dominick  did  ?] — Then :  de  muchas  eotas 
vanas  que  te  le  ofrecian  una  tenia : — [Of  many  vain  things  that  presented  them- 
selres  to  him,  one  only  took  hold  of  him  J  eyen  the  honour  he  intended  to  diow  his 
mistress.]  Non  era  eondeta,  ni  duqueta^  mat  era  «u  eitado  moi  alto  que  tUnguno 
destas. — [She  was  neither  a  countess  nor  a  duchess,  but  something  higher  than  any 
of  these,]  a  singularly  frank  and  simple  confession. 
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will  then  declare  that  he  will  follow  the  Lord  with  the  atmost 
iojahjr,  share  in  all  his  crosses,  and  serve  him  in  true  spiritual 
aod  bodily  poverty.* 

Sndi  fimtastic  notions  it  might  be  that  led  to  his  transition 
fiom  worldly  to  spiritual  knighthood,  for  such  was  that  which 
h  eontemplated,  but  it  was  one  whose  ideal  perfection   lay 
wiiolly  in  the  achievements  and  privations  of  the  saints.     He 
abandoned  his  &ther'*s  home  and  his  relations,  and  went  off  to 
dimb  the  steeps  of  Mount  Serrat;  not  in  compunction  for  his 
flms,  not  under  the  impulse  of  any  properly  religious  want,  but, 
as  he  himself  said,  from  the  sole  desire  of  accomplishing  feats  no 
ksB  great  than  those  for  which  the  saints  were  so  renowned;  to 
undertake  penances  no  less  or  even  still  more  severe,  and  to 
serve  Ch>d  in  Jerusalem.     He  hung  up  his  weapons  and  armour 
before  an  image  of  Mary ;  and  before  it  he  spent  the  night, 
kneeling  or  standing  in  prayer,  with  his  pilgrim  staff  never  out 
of  his  hand,  a  manner  of  watching  different  from  the  vigils  of 
his  knighthood,  but  having  an  express  reference  to  the  Amadis, 
where  such  exercises  are  so  minutely  described.  The  dress  of  a 
knight  in  which  he  had  come,  he  gave  away,  and  provided  him- 
self with  the  rough  woollen  garment  of  the  hermits,  who  had 
their  lonely  dwellings  among  those  naked  rocks.     After  going 
through  a  general  cr»nfession,  instead  of  proceeding  at  once,  as 
required  by  his  Jerusalem  project,  to  Barcelona,  for  he  dreaded 
his  being  recognised  on  the  highway,  he  went  first  to  Manresa, 
in  order  that  after  new  penitential  exercises  there,  he  might  from 
that  reach  the  seaport.*^ 

But  here  other  trials  awaited  him.  The  turn  which  he  had 
taken,  more  as  an  amusement  than  in  earnest,  had,  as  it  were, 
become  his  absolute  master,  and  put  forth  all  its  serious  energy 
in  his  soul.  He  engaged  in  the  severest  penances  in  the  cell  of  a 
Dominican  monastery;  at  midnight  he  rose  to  pray,  he  spent  seven 
hours  a  day  on  his  knees,  and  scourged  himself  regularly  thrice  a 

1  Kxercitia  gpiritualia :  tccuwla  hchdom,  Coatcmplatio  r0ijni  Jcsu  Chritti  ex 
iimilitwiine  re*ji8  terreni  subcUtos  tuos  evocantis  ad  bellumt  u.  a.  St. — ^f"  Spiritua) 
cxerciwfl.  week  Hecond.  Contemplation  of  Jesus  Christ  fn>m  the  similitude  of  an 
<^rthly  king  calling  out  liis  subjects  to  war,"  and  other  pieces.) 

*  Acta  antiqidssiuM :  jtttn  metUem  rebus  Us  refcrUim  habcrct  quoB  ab  Amadco 
de  Gaula  eomcriptcB  et  ah  ejus  generis  scriptoribus, — [when  he  bad  liis  mind  stuffed 
with  the  things  written  by  Amadcus  of  Gaul,  and  writers  of  that  sort.]  wliat  an  odd 
mistake,  for  Amadis  b  truly  no  •*tory-tellor — nonnnfhe  iUit  similes  occurrcbttnt, — 
['^vcral  such  fell  in  his  way] 
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day.  But  this  was  so  severe  for  him,  tliat  he  often  doubted  whe- 
ther he  could  continue  it  for  life ;  what  was  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, he  remarked  that  it  did  not  procure  him  peace.  He  had 
spent  three  days  at  Mount  Serrat  in  making  a  confession,  extend- 
ing over  his  whole  past  life ;  but  this  he  did  not  deem  sufficient. 
He  repeated  it  at  Manresa;  recalling  forgotten  sins  and  search- 
ing out  the  merest  trifles;  but  the  more  minutely  he  went  to 
work,  the  more  painful  were  the  doubts  that  beset  him.  He 
conceived  that  he  was  not  accepted  by  God,  nor  justified  in  hia 
sight.  He  read  in  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  that  Grod  had  once 
been  softened  and  moved  to  show  mercy  by  total  abstinence 
from  food;  and  he  too  on  one  occasion  abstained  from  all  nour- 
ishment, from  one  Sunday  to  that  following.  His  confessor  for- 
bade his  practising  this  abstinence,  and  as  there  was  nothing  he 
prized  so  highly  as  obedience,  he  complied.  True,  he  felt  now 
and  then  that  his  melancholy  left  him,  as  a  heavy  garment  drops 
from  the  shoulders,  but  soon  the  old  evils  returned.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  whole  life  had  been  one  continuous  course  of  sin. 
He  was  even  tempted  at  times  to  throw  himself  out  at  the 
window.^ 

Here  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  painful  state  into 
which  Luther  was  thrown,  by  very  similar  doubts,  twenty  years 
before.  What  religion  required,  a  complete  reconciliation  with 
God,  even  to  the  consciousness  of  the  same,  was  never  to  be 
attained  by  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  by  the  church,  in  the 
case  of  the  inexplorable  depths  of  a  soul  living  at  enmity  with 
itself.  But  from  this  labyrinth  these  two  men  extricated  them- 
selves by  very  different  ways ;  Luther  reached  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  Christ  without  works ;  from  this  point  he 
first  understood  the  scriptures,  on  which  he  powerfully  stayed 
himself.  As  for  Loyola,  we  do  not  find  that  he  searched  the 
scriptures,  or  that  doctrine  made  any  impression  on  him.     As 

1  MafTei  Ribadcneira,  Orlandino,  and  all  others  relate  those  struggles.  The 
most  authentic  accounts  will  always  be  found  in  the  Acta,  which  proceeded  from 
Ignatius  himself:  the  following  passage,  for  example,  indicates  the  condition  in 
which  he  lay :  "  Cum  his  cogitationibus  agitaretur,  tentabatur  srope  graviter  magno 
cimi  impetu  ut  magno  ex  foramine  quod  in  ccllula  erat,  sese  dejiceret.  Nee  aberat 
foramen  ab  eo  loco  ubi  preces  fundebat.  Sed  cum  videret  esse  peccaturo  se  ipsum 
occidere,  rursus  clamabat :  Domine,  non  faciam  quod  te  offendat." — [While  he  was 
tossed  to  and  fro  with  these  thoughts,  he  was  oilen  tempted  with  a  mighty  impulse 
to  cast  himself  out  of  the  large  opening  in  his  cell.  This  opening  was  not  far  from 
where  he  prayed.  But  when  he  saw  it  was  a  sin  to  kill  himself,  he  again  cried  out: 
Jvord,  I  will  not  do  what  may  offend  thee.] 
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he  lived  entirely  on  inward  emotions  and  on  thoughts  that  had 
tiieir  source  in  himself^  so  he  belieyed  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
nggestions,  sometimes  of  the  good,  sometimes  of  the  evil  spirit. 
At  hngih  he  became  conscious  to  himself  of  the  difference  be- 
[      tvem  them,  and  thought  it  lay  in  this,  that  the  soul  felt  itself 
ghd<lci^^  aii<i  solaced  by  the  one,  and  depressed  and  tormented 
bjrthe  other.^      One  day  he  seemed  to  himself  as  if  he  had 
mked  oat  of  a  dream.  He  believed  that  he  had  palpable  proof 
tbt  all  his  sufferings  were  Satan^s  temptations.     He  resolved 
from  that  very  hour,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  past 
life,  to  probe  those  wounds  no  further,  never  again  to  touch 
them.     This  implies  not  so  much  the  attainment  of  comfort,  as 
a  mere  resolution ;  it  is  more  an  assumption  which  a  man  grasps 
at,  because  such  is  his  pleasure,  than  a  conviction  to  which  he 
must  necessarily  submit.   It  had  no  need  of  scripture ;  it  rested 
on  the  feeling  of  an  immediate  connection  with  the  kingdom  of 
spirits.     It  never  could  have  satisfied  Luther ;  he  would  have 
no  inspiration,  no  apparitions ;  he  held  them  all  alike  objection- 
able ;  he  would  have  nothing  but  the  simple,  ^vritten,  unambi- 
guous word  of  God.     Loyola,  on  the  contrary,  lived  wholly  in 
fancies  and  reveries.     Christianity  seemed  to  him  to  bo  best 
understood  by  an  old  woman,  who  told  him,  in  his  afflictions, 
that  Christ  must  yet  appear  to  him.     This  at  first  throw  no 
Ught  into  his  mind,  but  now  he  thouglit  ho  saw  with  his  eyes 
Christ  at  one  time,  and  the  Virgin  at  another.    He  stood  weep- 
ing aloud  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dominick'^s  at  Manresa,  believing 
at  that  moment  that  he  was  contemplating  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity;^  he  spoke  of  nothing  else  the  whole  day;   his  simili- 
tudes were  inexhaustible.     The  mystery  of  the  creation  sud- 
denly shone  above  him  in  mystical  symbols.  In  the  consecrated 
wafer  he  saw  him  who  was  Grod  and  man.     Having  gone  one 
day  by  the  side  of  the  Llobregat  to  a  church  at  some  distance, 
as  he  sat  down  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  deep  stream  that  rolled 

1  One  of  his  most  pecaliar  and  earliest  observations,  the  commencement  of  which 
he  himself  refcrrecl  to  the  reveries  that  accompanied  his  iUnoss.  In  Manresa  ho 
became  assured  of  its  being  true.  It  is  much  brought  out  in  tho  spiritual  exercises. 
There  we  find  detailed  directions,  ad  motus  aninux  qttos  diversi  excitant  tpirittu 
discemmrlos,  tU  honi  solum  adimttantur  et  pellantttr  mali, — [for  distinguishing  the 
motions  of  tho  soul  produced  by  different  spirits,  so  that  the  good  may  bo  admitted 
and  the  bad  repcUccl.] 

>  En  figura  do  ires  teclas. — [In  the  slmjKi  of  three  harpsichord  keys.] 
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before  kiin,  he  suddenly  found  himself  enraptured  with  an  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  On  rising  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  quite  another  man.  For  him,  then, 
there  was  no  further  needed  any  testimony,  any  scripture.  Even 
had  there  been  any  such,  he  would  without  hesitation  have  pre- 
sented himself  to  death,  in  behalf  of  the  faith  he  had  hitherto 
confessed,  and  which  he  now  saw.^ 

If  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  fundamental  traits  of  this 
so  singular  a  development  of  character,  this  chivalry  of  absti- 
nence, this  fanatical  determination  of  purpose  and  fantastic 
asceticism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  a  step  farther  with  the 
life  of  Inigo  Loyola.  He  did  go  to  Jerusalem  in  the  hope  of 
lending  his  aid,  alike  in  confirming  believers  and  converting  infi* 
dels.  But  how  was  he  to  accomplish  the  latter  in  particular, 
ignorant  as  he  was,  without  companions,  and  without  a  commis- 
sion.  His  project  of  remaining  in  the  Holy  Land  was  nullified 
by  the  explicit  prohibition  of  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  who 
for  that  possessed  the  express  sanction  of  the  pope.  On  his 
return  to  Spain  too,  he  had  sufficient  trials  to  encounter.  On 
his  beginning  to  teach  and  to  communicate  to  others  the  spirit- 
ual exercises  which  meanwhile  suggested  themselves  to  him,  he 
was  even  suspected  of  heresy.  It  would  have  been  the  most 
singular  caprice  of  fortune,  if  Loyola,  whose  society,  centuries 
afterwards,  passed  into  lUuminati,  were  himself  really  associated 
with  a  sect  of  that  name.^  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Spanish  lUuminati  of  that  time,  the  Alumbrados,  to  whom  he 
was  suspected  to  belong,  cherished  opinions  that  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  his  fancies.  Departing  from  the  ceremonial  holiness, 
sanctioned  by  Christianity  up  to  that  time,  they  too  resigned 
themselves  to  inward  raptures,  and  believed,  as  he  did,  that  they 
beheld  the  mystery — ^they  speak  of  that  of  the  Trinity  in  parti- 
cular— in  immediate  revelation.     Like  Loyola,  and  afterwards 

1  Acta  antiqiiissima :  his  visit  hand  mediocriter  turn  confirmatus  est, — [having 
seen  these  things  he  was  not  a  little  coniirmcd,]— (the  original :  y  le  dieron  tanta 
confirmacione  siempre  de  la  fe),  tc^  scepe  etiam  id  cogitaritt  qywd  etsi  nulla  scrips 
tara  mysteria  ilia  fidei  doceret,  tamen  ipse  6b  ea  ipsa  qwB  viderat  statuerei  stb- 
pro  his  esse  moriendum, — [so  that  he  often  thought  that  although  no  scripture  taught 
him  those  mysteries  of  the  faith,  yet  on  account  of  the  things  which  ho  had  acou, 
lie  would  resolve  to  die  for  them.] 

'  l^inez  and  Borgia  likewise  were  subjected  to  tliis  reproach.  Llorente  Iliat-.  de 
rinquisition,  III.  83.  Melchior  Cano  unhesitatingly  calls  them  lUuminati,  tliu 
Gnostics  of  that  age. 
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hk  followers,  they  made  the  general  confession  the  condition  of 

abolation,  and  insisted  above  all  things  on  mental  prayer.  May 

I  mft  maintain  that  Loyola  did  not  remain  altogether  unaffected 

hf  these  notions,  bat  I  dare  not  add  that  he  belonged  to  the 

aeei    He  differed  from  them  mainly  in  this  respect,  that  while 

diqr  considered  themselves  as  raised  by  the  acquirements  of  the 

Spirit,  above  ordinary  duties,  he,  on  the  contrary,  old  soldier  as 

be  was,  declared  obedience  to  be  the  highest  of  all  the  virtues.  To 

the  church  and  her  authorities  he  subjected  on  every  occasion 

his  whole  inspiration  and  inward  conviction. 

Meanwhile  these  trials  and  obstacles  had  a  result  which  deter- 
mined the  complexion  of  his  whole  future  life.  In  the  condition 
in  which  he  stood  at  that  time,  without  learning,  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  theology,  and  without  political  abettors,  he  must 
have  lived  out  his  days  without  leaving  a  trace  of  his  existence 
behind  him ;  sufficiently  happy  to  have  effected  a  few  conver- 
sions within  the  bounds  of  Spain.  But  having  had  imposed  upon 
him  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca  four  years  of  theological  study,  as 
a  prerequisite  to  his  resuming  the  teaching  of  certain,  espe- 
cially, of  the  more  difficult  doctrines,  he  had  of  necessity  to 
enter  on  a  course  which  gradually  opened  a  field  for  indulg- 
ing his  passion  for  religious  activity,  such  as  he  bad  not  anti- 
cipated. 

He  repaired  to  what  was  then  the  most  celebrated  university 
in  the  world,  Paris. 

His  studies  were  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  difficul- 
ties. He  had  to  pass  through  the  grammar  class,  which  he  had 
commenced  in  Spain,  Jind  to  attend  that  of  philosophy,  previous 
to  his  being  admitted  to  that  on  theology.^  But  while  occupied 
with  the  words  which  he  had  to  decline,  and  the  logical  ideas 
which  he  had  to  analyse,  he  was  seized  with  those  raptures  of 
deep  religious  sentiment  which  he  had  been  wont  to  combine 
with  these  exercises.  There  was  something  magnanimous  in 
his  ascribing  this  to  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  wanted 


1  According?  to  the  oldest  chronicle  of  the  Jcsuitfl,  Chronic<m  breve  AA.  SS. 
p.  625,  Ignatius  resided  in  PariH  from  1528  to  1535.  "  Ibi  vcro  non  sine  uiagnis 
molestibt  et  pcnecutionibus  prime  grammatica  de  integro,  turn  philoaophisD  ac  dp- 
mom  theologioo  studio  sedulam  operam  nayavit." — [But  there,  not  without  great 
aonoyanoeB  and  persecutions,  he  laboured  sedulously,  first  at  grammar,  which  ho 
resumed,  then  at  philoAophy,  and  finally  at  the  study  of  theology.] 
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to  sedace  liim  from  the  right  way,  and  in  his  subjecting  himself 
to  the  most  rigorous  discipline. 

While  his  studies  opened  up  to  him  a  new,  and  that  the  real 
world,  still  he  never  on  that  account  relinquished  for  a  moment 
his  religious  turn,  and  even  the  communication  of  it  to  others. 
Even  here  it  was  that  ho  made  those  first  conversions  which 
proved  so  permanent,  so  effective,  nay,  for  the  world  itself^  so 
eventful. 

Of  the  two  students  who  shared  Loyola'^s  apartment  at  the 
college  of  St.  Barbara,  one,  Peter  Faber  from  Savoy,  a  man, 
reared  among  his  father'^s  herds,  who  had  one  night,  under  the 
open  canopy  of  heaven,  devoted  himself  to  God  and  to  study, 
was  not  difficult  to  gain  over.  With  Ignatius,  for  this  was  the 
name  that  Inigo  went  by  in  foreign  countries,  he  completed  the 
philosophical  course,  and  the  former  took  the  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  him  his  ascetic  principles.  Ignatius  taught 
his  young  friend  to  contend  with  his  failings,  prudently  not 
attacking  them  all  at  once,  but  one  after  another,  as  he  then 
would  always  have  some  one  virtue  to  make  the  special  object  of 
his  pursuit,  he  kept  him  to  confession,  and  to  the  frequent  taking 
of  the  Supper.  They  lived  in  the  closest  fellowship.  Ignar- 
tius  made  Faber  share  with  him  in  the  alms  that  were  supplied 
to  him,  in  tolerable  abundance,  from  Spain  and  Flanders.  He 
found  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  other,  Francis  Xavier, 
from  Pamplona  in  Navarre,  whose  only  ambition  it  was  to  add 
the  name  of  a  man  of  learning  to  the  long  list  of  his  ancestors, 
men  renowned  for  their  exploits  in  war,  who  had  shone  with 
lustre  on  his  family  tree  for  the  preceding  five  hundred  years. 
He  was  handsome,  wealthy,  full  of  spirit,  and  had  already  ac- 
quired some  footing  in  the  royal  court.  Ignatius  neglected  not 
to  show  him  all  the  deference  which  he  claimed,  and  took  care 
that  it  should  be  paid  to  him  by  others  also.  He  procured  for 
him  a  tolerable  attendance  at  his  first  prelection.  Having  first 
formed  a  personal  intimacy  with  him,  his  example,  and  the 
strictness  of  his  mode  of  life,  failed  not  to  have  their  natural 
influence.  He  prevailed  with  both  to  conduct  their  religious 
exercises  under  his  direction.  Nor  did  he  spare  them ;  he  kept 
them  fasting  for  three  successive  days  and  nights;  and  this  he 
enjoined  on  Faber  during  the  severest  winters,  when  the  frost  was 
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mieh  thai  waggons  croBsed  the  Seine  on  the  ice.   He  obtained 

a  eomplete  mastery  over  both,  and  communicated  to  them  his 

news/ 
What  an  important  spot  did  that  cell  of  St.  Barbara  become, 

which  bronght  together  these  three  men,  and  in  which,  in  the 

exuberance  of  their  fiEmtastic  religiosity,  they  drew  up  schema's 
and  made  preparations  for  undertakings,  of  the  remote  conse- 
qnences  of  which  they  themselves  were  not  aware. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  first  movement  in  which  the  farther 
development  of  this  alliance  originated.  After  being  joined  by 
seme  Spaniards,  Salmeron,  Lainez  and  Bobadilla,  to  all  of  whom 
Ignatius  had  made  himself  indispensable  by  good  counsel  or  sup- 
port, they  repaired  one  day  to  Montmartre  church.  Faber,  who 
was  by  that  time  priest,  read  mass.  They  promised  chastity ; 
they  bound  themselves  by  oath,  on  the  completion  of  their 
studies,  to  devote  their  lives,  in  absolute  poverty,  in  Jerusalem, 
to  attendance  on  Christians  or  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens; 
but  in  the  event  of  their  finding  it  impossible  to  reach  Jeru* 
salem,  or  to  remain  there,  they  were  to  make  an  ofier  of  their 
strenuous  exertions  to  the  pope,  for  any  country  he  might  com- 
mand them  to  go  to,  without  reward  or  condition.  Thus  swore 
each  of  the  party  and  then  received  the  consecrated  wafer,  after 
which  Faber  took  the  oath,  and  then  administered  the  wafer  to 
himself.  Thereafter  they  partook  of  a  repast  at  St.  Deny^s  Well. 

Here  was  a  league  formed  among  some  young  men ;  fanati- 
cal, not  even  feasible;  still  following  out  the  ideas  that  had 
originally  possessed  Ignatius,  and  only  thus  far  removed  there- 
from, that  they  expressly  took  into  account  the  possibilitv  of 
their  being  unable  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

At  the  commencement  of  1537,  we  find  them,  in  fact,  with 
three  other  associates,  met  in  Venice,  in  the  contemplation  of 
commencing  their  pilgrimage.  We  have  already  perceived  many 
changes  in  Loyola;  we  have  seen  him  make  the  transition  from 
a  secular  to  a  spiritual  knighthood,  fail  into  the  severest  tempta- 
tions, and  work  himself  out  of  them,  by  having  recourse  to  a 
fantastic  asceticism ;  then  he  became  a  theologian  and  the  foun- 

1  Oriandinns,  who  has  also  written  a  life  of  Faber,  which  I  have  not  seen,  enters 
also,  in  hit  great  work,  Hittorim  SocietatU  Jesu  pars  L  p.  17»  into  more  details  oa 
this  point  than  Ribadcncira. 

I.  T 
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der  of  a  fanatical  society.  Now,  at  last,  his  views  took  their 
permanent  direction.  The  war  which  had  just  broken  out  be- 
twixt Venice  and  the  Turks,  at  once  prevented  his  departure, 
and  still  further  damped  the  idea  of  the  pilgrimage;  but  then 
he  found  in  Venice  an  institution,  which,  it  may  be  said,  first 
properly  opened  his  eyes.  For  a  long  while  Loyola  attached 
himself  in  the  closest  manner  to  Garaffa;  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  monastery  of  the  Theatines,  that  had  been  formed 
in  Venice.  He  served  in  the  hospitals  placed  under  the  super- 
mtendence  of  Garaffa,  and  in  which  the  latter  made  his  novices 
exercise  their  gifts.  Ignatius,  it  is  true,  did  not  find  the  Thea- 
tinish  institution  quite  to  his  mind;  he  spoke  to  Garaffa  about 
some  important  changes  in  it,  and  about  these  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  out  with  each  other.^  But  from  this  it  may  already  bo 
seen,  what  a  deep  impression  it  had  made  on  him.  Here  he 
beheld  an  order  of  priests,  zealously  and  strictly  devoting  them- 
selves to  duties  properly  clerical.  If  obliged,  as  it  became  ever 
more  and  more  evident  that  he  would  be,  to  remain  on  this  side 
of  the  Levant,  and  to  make  Western  Ghristendom  the  sphere  of 
his  active  endeavours,  he  perceived  clearly  that  he  could  not  fitly 
enter  on  any  other  course. 

He  and  all  his  companions,  in  fact,  took  priesfs  orders  at 
Venice,  and  after  a  course  of  forty  days'  prayer,  four  of  the  party, 
including  himself,  commenced  preaching  at  Vicenza.  On  the 
same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  they  appeared  in  different 
streets,  mounted  on  stones  and  waving  their  hats,  while  they 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  calls  to  the  people  to  repent.  Strange 
preachers  they  were;  ragged  and  haggard-looking,  speaking  an 
unintelligible  gibberish,  half  Spanish,  half  Italian.  In  those 
parts  they  remained  until  the  year  had  elapsed  that  they  had 
resolved  to  wait  over,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  Rome. 

As  they  were  about  to  separate,  for  they  wished  to  travel  by 
different  routes,  they  drew  up  their  first  rules,  in  order  that  while 
living  apart  from  each  other,  they  might  observe  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  life.  But  what  answer  were  they  to  give  should  they 
be  questioned  as  to  their  employment?  They  pleased  themselves 

1  ScKhinus :  cujtis  sit  auctoritatU  quod  in  h.  Cajetani  Thietuti  vita  de  beato 
Jgnatio  tr«ic(»tur.---{Sachinus  :  upon  whose  authority  resta  what  is  rehited  respect- 
ing Ignatius  in  the  Life  of  the  blessed  Cajetan  of  ThieneJ  before  OrUndinus,  fully 
investigates  this  circumstance. 
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with  the  idea  of  making  war  oii  Satan,  like  soldiers;  and  follow- 

iog  oat  IgnatioB'^B  old  military  whims,  resolved  to  call  them- 

selm  the  oampany  of  Jesus,  just  as  a  company  of  soldiers  bears 

the  name  of  its  captain/ 

Li  Rome  they  at  first  had  no  very  easy  position.     Ignatius 

thought  he  saw  every  opening  closed  against  them,  and  here 

they  found  it  necessary  once  more  to  clear  their  characters  of  the 

oU  suspicion  of  heresy.     Meanwhile,  however,  their  manner  of 

life,  their  zeal  in  preaching  and  teaching,  and  their  attendance 

on  the  sick,  drew  around  them  numerous  adherents,  and  so  many 

showed  a  readiness  to  join  them,  that  they  were  encouraged  to 

think  of  having  a  regular  constitution  for  their  society. 

They  had  already  laid  themselves  under  two  vows;  they  now 
took  a  third,  that  of  obedience.  But  as  Ignatius  had  ever  do- 
dared  obedience  to  be  one  of  the  chiefest  virtues,  they  sought 
forthwith  to  out-do  all  the  other  orders  in  that  respect.  It  was 
already  a  great  step,  their  having  resolved  to  choose  their  geno- 
ral  once  for  life;  but  this  did  not  content  them.  To  that  they 
added  the  special  obligation,  ''to  do  whatever  might  be  enjoined 
on  them  by  the  pope  for  the  time  being,  to  go  into  whatevel 
country  he  should  send  them  to,  to  Turks,  heathens,  or  heretics, 
without  objection,  without  condition  or  reward,  and  without 
delay.''' 

What  a  contrast  to  the  tendencies  that  had  hitherto  charac- 
terized those  days !  While  the  pope  was  meeting  on  every  side 
with  opposition  and  desertion,  and  had  no  prospect  but  that  of 
being  abandoned  by  still  greater  numbers,  here  was  a  society 
formed,  spontaneous,  full  of  zeal,  enthusiastic,  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  itself  exclusively  to  his  service.  He  could  have  no 
scruple  to  sanction  them,  first  in  1540,  under  certain  limitations, 
and  then  in  1543,  unconditionally. 

Meanwhile  the  society  now  took  its  final  step  also.  Six  of  the 

I  Rihadeneira  Vita  brevior,  c.  12,  remarks  that  Ignatius  choso  this  name,  ns  de 
fito  nomine  diceretur, — [lest  it  should  bo  called  after  himself.]  Nigroni  explaios 
tfjnftas,  **  quasi  dlcas  cohortem  aut  centuriam  quad  ad  puguam  cum  hostibus  spiritu- 
alibos  conscrendam  conscripta  sit.  Postquam  nos  vitamquo  nostram  Christo  D°^ 
nostro  ot  ejus  vero  ac  legitime  vicario  intemis  obtuleramus/' — {as  you  would  spoak 
of  a  cohort  or  company  raised  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  with  spiritual  enemies. 
After  we  had  presented  ourselves  and  our  life  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  his  true 
and  legitimate  Vicar  intemis,]*  are  the  words  of  the  Dcliheratio primorumpntrum. 
AA.  SS.  11.  p.  463. 

*  InitmU  I  eooftiM  vajtAt  unabk  lu  tnuuUte,  and  prewiiac  It  muat  hi  %  mlaprtnt  fitr  <n  terriif  i.  «>  "  vioar  on  tU> 
earth."    Til. 
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oldest  members  met  to  elect  the  leader  who,  as  was  laid  down 
in  the  first  scheme  that  they  delivered  to  the  pope,  *^was  to  dis- 
tribute degrees  and  offices  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  advise  with 
the  members  in  drawing  up  the  plan  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
every  thing  else  should  only  have  to  command;  in  him  Christ 
was  to  be  revered  as  if  present  amongst  them.^^  With  one  voice 
they  elected  Ignatius  who,  as  Salmeron  noted  on  the  slip  con- 
taining his  vote,  ''had  begotten  them  all  in  Christ,  and  had  nour- 
ished them  with  his  milk/'" 

And  now  for  the  first  time  the  society  was  regularly  organ- 
ized. It,  too,  was  an  association  of  clerks  regular;  it,  too,  was 
based  on  a  combination  of  clerical  and  monkish  duties,  but  it 
was  distinguished  in  many  ways  from  others  of  that  kind. 

While  the  Theatines  had  already  allowed  several  of  their  less 
important  obligations  to  drop,  the  Jesuits  carried  these  still 
further.^  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  avoid  all  monastic 
peculiarity  of  dress;  they  likewise  declared  themselves  released 
from  having  to  conduct  in  common  the  devotional  exercises 
which  engross  most  of  the  time  in  monasteries,  and  from  the 
obligation  of  singing  in  choir. 

Exempted  fix)m  these  far  from  necessary  employments,  they 
devoted  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  duties  of  real  conse- 
quence. Not  to  any  special  one,  like  the  Barnabites,  although 
they  allowed  attendance  on  the  sick  to  be  imposed  on  them,  that 
being  a  means  of  enhancing  their  reputation;  not  under  hamper- 
ing conditions,  like  the  Theatines,  but  with  utmost  effort  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  most  important.  First,  there  was 
preaching ;  already,  on  separating  at  Yicenza,  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  preach  mainly  for  the  common  people;  to  think 
more  of  impressing  their  hearers  than  of  making  a  display  of 
elaborate  eloquence ;  this  they  were  now  carrying  out  in  prac- 

'  Suffragium  Salmeronis, 

2  They  themselves  regard  this  as  constitating  the  difference  betwixt  the  Thea- 
tines and  them.  Didacus  Payra  Andradins :  Orthodoxanim  Explicatt.  lib.  I.  fol. 
14 :  "lUi  (Theatini)  sacrarum  sstemarumque  rcnim  meditationi  psalmodiaeque  po- 
tissimmn  racant :  isti  rero  (Jesuit®)  cum  divinorum  mysteriorum  assidua  oontem- 
platione  docendsd  plebb,  evangelii  amplificandl,  sacramenta  administrandi  atque 
reliqua  onmia  apostolica  munera  conjungunt." — [These  (the  Theatines)  chiefly  de- 
vote themselves  to  meditation  on  sacred  and  eternal  things,  and  to  psalmody  :  but 
these  (the  Jesuits)  conjoin  with  assiduous  contemplation  of  the  divine  mysteries, 
the  office  of  teaching  tne  common  people,  amplifying  the  gospel,  administering  tlia 
sacraments,  and  all  other  apostolic  duties.] 
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tiee.   Next,  there  was  the  confessional ;  for  immediately  con- 

Boeted  witii  that,  was  the  direction  and  governing  of  the  con- 

sdnee;  in  the  spiritnal  exercises,  which  had  been  the  means  of 

WEHing  them  with  Ignatius,  they  possessed  an  important  auxil- 

ittj.    Lastly,  there  was  the  instruction  of  youth ;  to  this  like- 

win  they  had  intended  to  bind  themselves  in  their  tows  by  a 

ipedal  daose,  and  although  this  intention,  it  is  true,  was  not 

thai  carried  into  effect,  yet  it  was  inculcated  most  earnestly  in 

tbairmle.     Above  aU  things  they  wished  to  gain  the  rising 

generation.     Enough,  they  allowed  all  secondary  engagements 

to  fidl  aside,  and  devoted  themselves  to  substantial,  efficient, 

influence-promising  labours. 

Ignatius'^8  &ntastic  endeavours  resulted,  accordingly,  in  a  pre- 
eminently practical  movement;  his  ascetic  conversions  gave  birth 
to  an  institution  founded  on  calculations  of  the  utmost  worldly 
shrewdness. 

He  saw  all  his  anticipations  far  exceeded.  He  now  held  in 
his  hands  the  imrestricted  direction  of  a  society  into  which  a 
great  part  of  his  peculiar  views  had  passed,  and  which  by  study 
formed  its  peculiarities  of  religious  conviction  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  himself,  by  accidental  circumstances  and  genius,  had 
done;  which,  it  is  true,  did  not  carry  his  Jerusalem  project  into 
effect,  a  project  that  remained  wholly  without  result,  but  which, 
for  the  rest,  proceeded  to  form  the  most  remote,  and,  in  their 
consequences,  the  most  effective  missions,  and  which,  most  of 
all,  took  up  the  cure  of  souls  he  had  constantly  enjoined,  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  he  ever  could  have  anticipated ;  whose 
obedience  to  him,  in  fine,  was  that  at  once  of  the  soldier  and  of 
the  priest. 

Before  taking  a  nearer  view  of  the  effective  character  which 
the  society  very  soon  acquired,  we  have  yet  to  investigate  one 
of  the  most  important  causes  whence  this  arose. 

FXB8T  SirrXNGS  OP  TOE  COUNCIL  07  TBBNT. 

We  have  seen  what  interests  combined  to  make  the  emperor 
demand  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  what  led  to  this  demand 
being  refused  on  the  side  of  the  pope.  There  was  but  one  point 
of  view  in  which  a  new  church  convention  could  have  any  thing 
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desirable  for  the  pope.  In  order  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman 
catholic  church  being  inculcated  and  diffused  with  full  and 
unintermitted  zeal,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  set- 
tlement of  those  doubts  which  had  arisen  on  one  or  other  of 
them,  within  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself.  Now  nothing  short 
of  a  council  could  do  this,  with  absolute  authority.  Every  thing 
depended  only  on  its  being  summoned  at  the  favourable  moment, 
and  held  under  the  influence  of  the  pope. 

That  great  crisis  at  which  the  two  ecclesiastical  parties  had 
made  a  closer  mutual  approach  than  ever,  on  the  ground  of  a 
middle  and  moderate  opinion,  in  regard  to  this,  too,  was  of  deci- 
sive consequence.  The  pope,  as  we  have  said,  thought  he  could 
perceive  that  the  emperor  himself  cherished  the  pretension  of 
being  entitled  to  summon  the  council,  and  at  this  moment,  while 
assured  on  all  sides  of  the  adherence  of  the  Boman  catholic 
princes,  he  lost  no  time  in  anticipating  him  here.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  those  commotions  that  he  definitely  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  calling  of  an  ecumenical  convention  of  the  churches,  and 
to  cut  short  all  delays;^  he  forthwith  caused  this  to  be  intimated 
to  Gontarini,  and  through  him  to  the  emperor;  the  negotiations 
were  vigorously  prosecuted;  finally,  the  brieves  were  issued;  and 
the  next  year  we  find  that  his  legates  had  arrived  in  Trent.* 

Meanwhile,  on  this  as  well  as  former  occasions,  new  obstacles 
occurred;  the  number  of  bishops  that  appeared  was  quite  too 
inconsiderable;  the  times  too  warlike,  and  circumstances  other- 
wise  not  very  propitious;  it  was  not  until  December  1545,  that 
the  council  was  actually  opened.  The  old  procrastinator  had 
found  the  desirable  moment  at  last. 

For  what  could  have  been  more  so  than  that  in  which  the 


1  "  Ardlngbello  al  C*  Contarini,  15  Giugno  1541,  in  Quirini  III.  ccxlti.:  Consl- 
derato  cho  nd  la  concordia  a  Christiani  dsuccessa  e  la  tolerantia," — [Ardingfaello  to 
the  most  illustrioius  Gontarini,  15th  June  1541,  in  Quirini  III.  ccxlti.  :  Gonsider- 
ing  that  from  concord  among  Ghristians  comes  success  and  toleration,]  (that  which  was 
proposed  at  Ratisbon,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  council  of  Ga^rlinals,)  "d  il]e~ 
citissima  e  damnosa  e  la  ffuerra  difficile  e  pericolosa,  pare  a  S.S.  che  si  ricorra  al 
rimedio  del  concilio. — Adunque,  S.  Beatitudine  ha  determinate  di  lerar  via  la 
prorogatione  della  suspensione  del  concilio  e  di  dichiararlo  e  oongr^arlo  quanto 
piu  presto  si  potr^." — [b  illegal  and  condemnable,  and  war  difficult  and  dangerous, 
it  appears  to  his  Holiness  that  he  should  have  recourse  to  the  meeting  of  a  council. 
— Therefore,  his  Beatitude  has  determined  to  take  away  the  prorogation  of  the 
suspension  of  the  council,  and  to  publish  and  couYcne  it  with  aU  the  speed  in  hii 
power.] 

t  They  entered  the  town  on  the  22d  Nov.  1542. 
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emperor  had  lesolyed  to  take  up  arms  against  the  advance  ot 
Protestantism,  which,  as  he  supposed,  threatened  him  in  his 
iflqwrial  dignity,  and  in  the  goyemment  he  had  introduced  into 
liif  hereditary  territory.  In  as  much  as  he  stood  in  need  of  the 
pope^B  asBistance,  he  oould  not  give  effect  to  the  claims  which  he 
bid  formerly  seemed  wishful  to  assert  as  to  a  council.  The  war 
bendes  must  fully  occupy  him;  looking  at  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
testants there  was  no  seeing  in  what  perplexities  it  might  involve 
him;  so  much  the  less  then  could  he  press  the  reform  with  which 
he  had  hitherto  threatened  the  Boman  see.  The  pope,  besides, 
had  contrived  to  cut  off  beforehand  the  way  for  his  doing  so. 
The  emperor  demanded  that  the  council  should  first  begin  with 
reform;  to  the  papal  legates  it  appeared  a  victory  that  the  reso- 
lution was  carried,  that  reform  and  points  of  doctrine  should  bo 
disenssed  simultaneously;^  but,  in  fact,  the  points  of  doctrine 
only  were  taken  up  first. 

While  the  pope  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way  what  might 
have  proved  to  his  prejudice,  he  laid  hold  of  whatever  was  likely 
to  turn  to  his  advantage.  To  him,  as  has  been  shown,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  controverted  points  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. It  must  now  be  seen  how  far  it  was  possible  to  retain 
one  or  other  of  the  views  that  leant  to  the  Protestant  system, 
within  the  pale  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

First,  for  matters  were  gone  about  very  systematically,  reve- 
lation itself  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  together  with  the  sources 
from  which  the  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  drawn.    Here  imme- 
diately voices  were  raised  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism. 
Nachianti,  bishop  of  Chiozza,  would  hear  of  nothing  but  scrip- 
ture; he  insisted  that  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation  stood 
written  in  the  gospel.   But  he  had  an  immense  majority  against 
him.     It  was  resolved,  that  those  unwritten  traditions  that  had 
been  received  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  transmitted  down  to 
the  latest  times  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should 
be  received  with  no  less  reverence  than  holy  writ.     With  re- 
spect to  this  last,  reference  was  not  once  made  to  the  original 
text.     An  authentic  translation  was  recognised  in  the  Vulgate, 

1  A  mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  suggested  by  Thom.  Campeggi.  Palla- 
ricini  VI.  VII.  6.  Moreover  a  Reformation-bull  wa«  drawn  up  from  tne  very  fir^t, 
hot  it  was  neTcr  publiHhed.  Buiia  re/ormationis  Pauli  pap<JB  III,  eone^pta  nou 
tfulgaia,  primum  edidit  II.  N.  Clausen.  Ilavn.  1830. 
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and  the  only  engagement  made,  was  that  for  the  future  it  should 
be  printed  in  the  most  careful  manner/ 

After  having  in  this  fashion  laid  the  foundation — ^not  without 
reason  was  it  said  that  half  the  journey  was  already  accom* 
plished — they  proceeded  to  that  decisive  article  of  justification, 
and  the  doctrines  that  stand  or  fall  along  with  it.  To  this  con- 
troversy^ the  chief  interest  was  attached. 

For  there  were  not  a  few  in  fact  at  the  council,  whose  views 
on  this  point  co-incided  with  Protestant  opinions.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Siena,  the  bishop  della  Cava,  Giulio  Contarini,  bishop 
of  Belluno,  and  along  with  these  five  of  the  divines,  ascribed  jus- 
tification simply  and  solely  to  the  merits  of  Christ  and  to  £aith. 
Charity  and  hope,  according  to  their  exposition,  were  the  con- 
comitants, and  good  works  the  evidence  of  faith;  they  were 
nothing  more;  but  faith  alone  was  the  ground  of  justification. 

How  could  it  be  thought  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  were  attacking  the  Protestants  with  an 
armed  force,  the  fundamental  view  to  which  their  whole  exist- 
ence might  be  traced,  could  obtain  any  weight  in  a  council  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor!  In  vain  did 
Poole  admonish  them,  in  no  case  to  reject  a  doctrine  only  because 
Luther  maintained  it.  Too  many  bitter  personal  animosities 
were  mixed  up  with  the  question.  The  bishop  della  Cava  and 
a  Greek  monk  actually  came  to  blows.  Upon  so  unequivocal  an 
expression  of  Protestant  opinion,  the  council  could  not  so  much 
as  once  enter  into  any  serious  discussions ;  these  bore  only^  and 
this  was  already  important  enough,  on  the  intermediate  opinion, 
as  proposed  by  Graspar  Contarini,  who  had  but  just  died,  and  his 
friends. 

The  general  of  the  Augustinians,  Seripando,  propounded 
them,  not  however  without  an  express  reservation  that  they 
were  not  Luther'^s  opinions  that  he  defended,  but  much  rather 
those  of  his  most  reputed  opponents,  for  example,  of  a  Pflug  and 
a  Cropper.     He  held  that  there  is  a  twofold  justification,^  one 

^  Cone.  Tridcntini  Sessio  IV :  in  pMieis  UctionibuSt  duputatianibuSt  wiBdica- 
tionibus  el  expositiombus  pro  autheniica  habeatur^ — [bo  held  authentic  in  public 
readings,  discussions,  preaonings,  and  expositions.]  Tt  was  to  be  printed  in  an  im< 
])roved  shape,  |70«tAa«,  [aflerwards,]  not  quite  as  PallaYicini  has  it,  quanlo  si  potcste 
piu  tosto:  VI.  15,  2. — [as  far  as  could  be  done  at  the  soonest.] 

>  ^arere  dato  a  13  di  Luglio  1544.— [Dated  apparently  Idtb  July  1544.]  Ex- 
cerpted from  Pallavicini  Vlll.  XI.  4. 
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dwelling  in  vta^  inherent,  whereby  from  being  sinners  we  become 
children  of  Qod,  that  it  also  is  of  free  unmerited  grace,  active  in 
good  worics,  conspicuous  in  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  but  not 
c^iable,  of  itself,  of  conducting  ns  to  the  glory  of  God;  the 
other  the  righteousness  and  the  merit  of  Glirist,  given  and  im. 
pated  to  us,  which  restores  all  defects,  and  is  complete  and  sav- 
ing. This  is  just  what  C!ontarini  had  taught.  If  it  be  asked, 
■aid  he,  on  which  of  these  righteousnesses  we  should  build,  that 
which  is  indwelling,  or  that  in  Christ  imputed,  the  reply  of  the 
godly  man  must  be,  that  we  have  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
Lrtter  only.  Our  righteousness  is  now  but  begun,  is  imperfect, 
and  fall  of  defects;  Ghrist'^s  righteousness,  on  the  contrary,  is 
genuine,  perfect,  absolutely  and  alone  well  pleasing  in  the  eye 
of  Qod;  in  virtue  of  it  .alone  can  a  man  believe  that  he  can  be- 
come justified  before  God.^ 

Yet  even  under  this  modification,  which,  as  we  perceive, 
leaves  untouched  the  essence  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and  may  be 
aj^HToved  by  its  adherents,  this  opinion  encountered  warm  oppo- 
sition. 

Garafia,  who  had  already  opposed  it  when  under  discussion 
at  Batisbon,  now  held  a  place  among  the  Cardinals  commiss?ioned 
to  superintend  the  council  of  Trent.  He  produced  a  treatise 
of  his  own  on  justification,  in  which  he  wannly  controverted  all 
opinions  of  the  kind.*  The  Jesuits  had  already  risen  on  the 
same  side.  Salmeron  and  Lainez  had  procured  for  themselves 
the  well  devised  privilege  of  delivering  their  sentiments,  the 
former  first,  and  the  latter  last.  They  were  learned,  energetic, 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  full  of  zeal.  Instructed  by  Ignatius 
never  to  support  an  opinion  that  the  least  approached  innova- 
tion,^ they  opposed    Seripando"*8   doctrine  with    their   utmost 

1  Contareni  tractaiut  de  justificatione. — [Contarini'a  treatise  on  justification.] 
One  most  not  fall  upon  the  Venetian  edition  of  1589,  as  was  at  first  the  case  with 
me.  This  passage  will  be  sought  for  there  in  vain.  As  carlv  as  in  1571,  the  Sor- 
bctnnc  at  Paris  lutd,  as  it  were,  approved  of  the  treatise :  in  the  Paris  edition  of  this 
year  the  passage  wLU  be  found  entire ;  in  1581),  on  the  contrary,  Fra  Marco  Medici, 
the  Inquisitor  General  at  Venice,  would  no  longer  allow  it  to  pass :  not  contented 
with  simply  omitting  the  (condemned)  passages,  they  were  modified  and  altered 
agreeably  to  the  received  doctrine.  One  is  astonished  on  coming  upon  the  collation 
in  Qoirini  Epp.  Poll  III.  ccxui.  One  must  remember  these  unjustifiable  violences 
in  order  to  account  for  a  hatred  so  l>itt«r  as  that  which  Sarpi  nuuiifests  towards 
him. 

s  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  Tom.  II.  p.  131. 

*  Oriandinas  VI.  p.  127. 
I.  U 
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might.  Laines  appeared  on  the  field  of  controversy  more  with 
a  work  than  with  a  speech  in  reply.  He  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  divines  on  his  side. 

These  opponents  possibly  admitted  to  some  extent  the  above 
distinction  of  Justifications.  Only  they  maintained  that  the 
imputative  righteousness  became  merged  in  the  inherent;  or 
that  Ghrist^s  merits  became  immediately  attached  and  commu- 
nicated to  man  by  faith;  that  a  man  must  by  all  means  build  on 
Ohrisfs  righteousness,  not,  however,  because  it  completes  ours, 
but  because  it  produces  ours.  All  depended  just  upon  this. 
According  to  Oontarini^s  and  Seripando'^s  views,  the  merit  of 
works  could  avail  for  nought.  By  this  view  its  efficiency  was 
preserved.  It  was  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  that  the 
soul>  invested  with  grace,  merited  eternal  life.^  The  bishop  of 
Bitonto,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  those  fathers, 
drew  the  distinction  between  a  preliminary  justification,  depend- 
ent on  Ohrist^s  merits,  by  which  the  ungodly  becomes  delivered 
firom  a  state  of  perdition,  and  a  subsequent  justification,  earned 
by  a  nian'^s  personal  righteousness,  and  dependent  on  grace  in- 
fused into  and  dwelling  in  us.  In  this  sense,  said  the  bishop  of 
Fano,  faith  is  no  more  than  the  door  to  justification,  but  a  man 
durst  not  stand  waiting  there ;  he  must  enter  and  complete  the 
whole  course. 

Nearly  as  these  views  seem  to  touch,  yet  are  they  quite 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  Lutheran,  too,  requires  the  inward 
new  birth,  points  out  the  path  of  salvation,  and  maintains  that 
good  works  must  follow;  but  it  makes  the  divine  favour  flow 
from  the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  The  Tridentine  council,  on 
the  other  hand,  admits,  it  is  true,  Christ'^s  merit,  but  it  ascribes 
justification  to  the  same,  only  in  so  far  as  it  produces  that  inner 
second  birth,  and,  along  with  it,  good  works,  on  which,  at  the 
last,  everything  depends.  "The  ungodly,^'  it  says,*  "is  justified, 
in  that  through  the  merits  of  the  most  holy  passion,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  love  of  God  becomes  implanted  in 
his  heart  and  dwells  therein;  having  in  this  wise  become  a 
friend  of  God,  man  advances  from  virtue  to  virtue,  and  becomes 
renewed  from  day  to  day.     In  observing  the  commandments  of 

1  Cheinnitlas,  Examon  ooncilU  Trldeutini  I.  855. 
»  Sessio  VI.  c.  VTT.  X. 
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God  and  of  the  church,  he  grows,  by  help  of  faith,  through  good 
works,  in  the  righteousness  that  is  attained  through  the  grace  of 
CSirist,  and  becomes  more  and  more  justified.''^ 

And  thus  did  the  view  maintained  by  the  Protestants  become 
eompletely  excluded  from  Boman  Catholicism;  everything  in- 
tcimediate  was  put  aside.  This  happened  just  as  the  emperor 
had  achieved  his  successes  in  Germany,  as  the  Lutherans  were 
smrendering  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  as  Charles  was  pro» 
eeeding  not  the  less  strenuously  to  put  down  all  the  refractory 
spirits  that  still  held  out.  Already  had  the  defenders  of  the 
middle  view,  cardinal  Poole  and  the  archbishop  of  Siena,  under 
other  pretexts,  as  was  natural,  left  the  council;^  instead  of  mo- 
derating and  limiting  others  in  their  creed,  they  must  have  had 
reason  to  dread  seeing  their  own  assailed  and  condemned. 

But  herewith  the  most  important  difficulty  was  overcome. 
When  the  justification  within  a  man  is  progressive,  and  that  too 
in  a  continued  development,  the  sacraments,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  either  commenced,  or,  after  being  commenced,  is  promoted, 
or  afier  being  lost,  is  recovered,  become  indispensable  to  it.^ 
There  was  found  no  difficulty  in  retaining  and  referring  to  tho 
Author  of  the  faith,  the  whole  seven,  as  they  had  been  received 
hitherto,  in  as  much  as  it  was  held  that  tlie  institutions  of  the 
church  of  Christ  are  communicated,  not  only  through  scripture, 
but  also  through  tradition.^  But  these  sacraments  now  embrace, 
as  we  know,  the  whole  life  of  man  and  all  the  successive  steps 
of  its  development ;  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  hierarchy, 
in  so  far  as  it  governs  the  days  and  hours  of  a  man''s  existence; 
and  as  they  are  understood  not  only  to  be  the  signs  of  grace,  but 
also  to  impart  it,  they  complete  the  mystic  relation  which  man 
is  supposed  to  hold  with  God. 

The  very  reason  for  tradition  being  admitted  was  because  the 

1  It  was  «in;2nilar  at  least  tlwt  they  bot!i  should  have  \)Gcn  prevented  by  attacks 
of  an  extraordinary  sickness,  as  it  was  called,  from  returning  to  Trent.  Polo  ai 
Cb  Monte  c  Ccrvini  15  Sett.  1540.  Epp.  T.  IV.  180.— [Poole  to  tho  most  illus- 
trious Monto  and  Corvini,  15th  Sept.  1546.  Epp.  T.  IV.  189.)  This  did  Poolo 
much  injury.  **  Mendoza  al  Empcrador  Carlos.  13  July  1547.  Lo  Cardinal  do 
IngUtorra  le  hazo  danno  lo  que  se  a  dlcho  dc  la  justificacion." — T Mendoza  to  tho 
Emperor  Charles,  13th  July  1547.  The  Cardinal  of  England  has  been  much 
damaged  by  what  he  has  said  about  justification.] 

s  Scssio  VII.  Proocmium. 

3  Sarpi  communicates  the  discussions  on  this  subject :  Histaria  del  concilio  Trl^ 
'^7t/ifw>.  p.  241.     (Edition  of  162U.)     Pallavicini  is  very  incomplete  upon  it. 
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Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  the  church  evermore;  as  that  for  admit- 
tins:  the  Vulgate  was  because  the  Bomish  church,  through  the 
special  favour  of  God,  is  (supposed  to  be)  preserved  from  all 
errors.  It  was  of  a  piece  then  with  this  indwelling  of  the  divine 
element,  that  the  justifying  principle,  also,  should  reside  in  man 
himself,  that  the  grace  bound  up  with  the  visible  sacrament  be- 
comes step  by  step  imparted  to  him,  and  embraces  his  life  and 
death.  The  visible  is  at  the  same  time  the  true  church,  which 
had  been  called  the  invisible.  It  can  acknowledge  no  religious 
existence  beyond  its  circle. 

ixQUUinox. 

Measures,  in  the  meantime,  had  already  been  taken  for  dis- 
seminating these  doctrines,  and  for  the  suppression  of  such  as 
were  opposed  to  them. 

Here  we  must  once  more  revert  to  the  times  of  the  conference 
of  Batisbon.  On  its  being  observed  that  no  determination  had 
been  come  to  with  respect  to  the  German  Protestants,  that  mean- 
while, in  Italy  too,  controversies  about  the  sacrament,  doubts  as 
to  purgatory,  and  other  doctrinal  notions  that  seemed  to  threaten 
the  Romish  ritual,  were  gaining  the  ascendancy,  the  pope  one 
day  asked  cardinal  GarafFa  what  antidotes  he  would  recommend 
for  these  evils.  Upon  this  the  cardinal  stated  that  a  thoroughly 
efficient  inquisition  was  the  only  thing  that  would  do,  an  opin- 
ion in  which  he  was  supported  by  John  Alvarez  of  Toledo,  car- 
dinal of  Burgos. 

The  old  Dominican  Inquisition  had  long  since  gone  to  decay. 
As  the  monkish  orders  continued  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
choosing  the  inquisitors,  it  so  happened  that  these  not  seldom 
shared  themselves  in  the  opinions  meant  to  be  attacked.  In 
Spain  a  departure  had  already  taken  place  from  the  earlier  form, 
in  so  far  as  a  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  esta- 
blished in  that  country.  Garaffa  and  Burgos,  both  old  Domini- 
cans, men  of  a  gloomy  integrity,  zealots  in  behalf  of  pure  Roman 
Catholicism,  severe  in  their  manner  of  life,  unbending  in  their 
opinions,  advised  the  pope  to  establish  a  general  supreme  court 
of  Inquisition  in  Rome,  after  the  model  of  that  in  Spain,  and 
that  on  it  all  others  should  be  made  to  depend.     As  St.  Peter, 
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said  Garaffa,  yanqaished  the  first  hercsiarchs  nowhere  but  in   - 
Some,  80  OQght  Peter^s  successors  to  trample  down  all  the  here-  / 
aes  of  the  world  in  Borne/     The  Jesuits  glory  in  the  fisict  that 
iheir  founder,  Loyola,  supported  this  proposal   by  a   special   ■- 
representation  on  the  subject.     The  bull  was  issued  on  the  21st 
of  July. 

It  appointed  six  cardinals,  among  whom  Garaffa  and  Toledo 
wrae  muned  first,  as  commissaries  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  gene- 
Tsi  and  universal  inquisitors  in  matters  of  faith,  for  both  sides 
of  the  Alps.     It  empowered  them,  in  all  places,  as  they  should 
think  proper,  to  delegate  clergymen  with  similar  authority,  to 
hare  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  deciding  appeals  against  the 
procedure  of  these  delegates,  and  to  proceed  even  without  the 
participation  of  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  courts.     Every 
man,  without  exception,  and  without  respect  to  rank  or  dignity, 
was  to  be  subject  to  their  judicial  authority.     They  were  to 
throw  suspected  persons  into  prison;  to  punish  the  guilty  even 
eapitally,  and  to  confiscate  their  goods.    One  sole  limitation  was 
imposed  on  them.     They  were  to  have  full  power  to  punish;  the 
eitension  of  mercy  to  the  guilty  on  their  repentance,  the  pope 
reserved  to  himself.     Thus  were  they  to  do,  arrange,  and  exe- 
cute whatever  might  be  required  for  the  suppression,  and  utter 
extirpation,  of  the  errors  that  had  broken  out  in  the  Ghristian 
commonwealth.^ 

Caraffa  lost  not  a  moment  in  giving  effect  to  this  bull.  Ho 
was  not  at  all  rich,  yet  he  was  too  impatient  on  this  occasion  to 
wait  for  money  from  the  apostolic  chamber.  He  hired  a  house 
forthwith;  from  his  own  means  he  fitted  up  apartments  for  the 
officials  and  prisons;  these  he  provided  with  bolts  and  strong 
locks,  with  fetters,  chains,  and  bonds,  and  all  those  horrid  appur 
tenances  of  his  office.  He  then  appointed  commissaries  general, 
for  the  various  countries  of  Ghristendom.  The  first,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  was  his  own  divine,  Teofilo  di  Tropea,  of  whose 
severity,  such  cardinals  as  Poole  had  soon  cause  to  com- 
plain. 
"The  following  rules,'^  says   the  manuscript  biography  cf 

»  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  lib.  VII.  §.  3. 

*  '*  Licet  ab  initio.  Depntatio  nonnullorum  Cardinaliam  generaltnm  inquiaitorum 
hjcreticie  praTitatis,  21  JuUi  1542."     Cocquelines  IV.  1, 211. 
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Garaffa,  'Hhe  cardinal  prescribed  for  himself,  as  the  fittest  to  be 
adopted  in  this  matter.^ 

''  First,  that  in  matters  of  faith,  one  must  not  venture  upon  a 
momenf^s  delay,  but  the  most  energetic  measures  must  at  once 
be  taken,  on  the  slightest  suspicion  presenting  itself. 

"  Secondly,  no  deference  must  be  shown  to  any  prince  or  pre- 
late whatever,  however  exalted  in  rank. 

'"Thirdly,  much  rather  must  those  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  who  shall  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  a  potentate;  on  nothing  short  of  confession  should 
lenity  and  fatherly  compassion  be  shown  in  dealing  with  an 
offender. 

*'  Fourthly,  people  must  not  degrade  themselves  with  any  sort 
of  toleration  for  heretics,  and  particularly  for  Oalvinists.'' 

Here,  as  we  perceive,  all  is  that  stem  severity  which  winks 
at  no  transgression,  and  looks  at  no  consequences,  until  confes- 
sion of  guilt  is  obtained.  Frightful,  indeed,  particularly  when 
we  consider  that  this  was  just  the  time  when  men's  yiews  were 
as  yet  undeveloped,  and  when  many  were  endeavouring  to  com- 
bine the  more  profound  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  existing  church.  The  weak  gave  way  and 
submitted;  men  of  stronger  minds,  on  the  contrary,  now  first 
properly  comprehended  the  antagonist  opinions,  and  tried  to 
make  their  escape  from  violence. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Bemardine  Ocliino.  It  had  long 
cro  this  been  remarked  that  he  had  been  less  sedulous  in  the 
observance  of  his  monastic  duties,  and  in  1542  people  took  excep- 
tion to  his  preaching.  He  maintained,  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone;  quoting  a 
passage  in  St.  Augustine,  he  would  exclaim,  "  He  who  without 
thee  hath  created  thee,  shall  it  be  not  without  thee  that  he  saves 
theef  His  comments  on  purgatory  seemed  not  very  orthodox. 
Already  had  the  nuntio  at  Venice  prohibited  him  from  entering 
the  pulpit  for  some  days ;  he  was  then  summoned  to  appear  at 
Some;  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Bologna,  as  far  indeed  as 
Florence,  when,  probably  from  a  dread  of  the  newly-erected  in- 

1  Caracciolo,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS.  c.  8.  "  Uaveva  ^li  queSte  infrascritte  regolo 
tcnute  da  lui  come  assiomi  yeriasimi :  la  prima,  chc  in  materia  di  fede  non  bis<^a 
a.s{)ettar  punto,  ma  nubito  chc  vi  d  qnalchc  nonpctto  o  indicio  di  pcste  heretica  far 
o^i  sforzo  0  violcnza  per  estii-parla,"  4c. — [Translated  in  the  text.] 
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qniflition,  he  resolved  to  flee.  The  historian  of  his  order  allows 
Um,  not  improperly/  when  he  had  eome  as  far  as  the  St.  Ber- 
nard, onee  more  to  halt  and  call  to  his  remembranee  all  the 
kMMmra  that  had  been  shown  him  in  his  lovely  &therland,  the 
innfimerable  crowds  that  received  him  with  the  highest  expect- 
ttflj,  tbat  heard  him  with  eager  attention,  and  accompanied  him 
on  ilia  way  home,  at  once  pleased  and  wonder-struck:  an  orator, 
•flBoredly,  loses  more  in  leaving  his  fatherland  than  any  mau 
dfle  does.  Bnt  he  forsook  it,  advanced  in  years  as  he  was.  He 
giTe  the  seal  of  his  order,  which  he  had  always  carried  about 
with  him,  to  his  attendant,  and  went  to  Geneva.  Meanwhile 
iiis  convictions  never  became  settled,  and  he  fell  into  very  extra- 
ordinary errors. 

About  the  same  time  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  left  Italy.  '^  I 
tore  myself,^  says  he,  ^^firom  so  many  dissimulations,  and  res- 
coed  my  life  from  the  peril  that  impended.''^  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents whom  up  to  that  time  he  had  reared  at  Lucca,  followed 
liim  somewhat  later.' 

Celio  Secundo  Gurione  allowed  danger  to  approach  him  more 
eioeely.  He  waited  until  the  bargello  (sheriff)  seemed  to  bo  in 
search  of  him.  Gurione  was  a  large  and  powerful  man.  With 
no  better  arms  than  the  knife  that  he  had  witli  him,  he  passed 
right  through  the  midst  of  the  sbirri  (criminal  officers),  threw 
Umself  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off*.     He  went  to  Switzerland. 

There  had  already  been  commotions  on  one  occasion  in  Mo- 
dena^  and  now  they  were  excited  anew.  Mutual  complaints 
prevailed.  Philip  Valentin  withdrew  to  Trent.  Gastelvetri, 
too,  found  it  advisable  to  seek  safety,  for  some  time  at  least,  in 
Germany. 

For  in  Italy  persecution  and  terror  burst  forth  on  all  sides. 
Party  hatred  came  to  the  aid  of  the  inquisitors.  How  often, 
after  having  long  looked  out  in  vain  for  some  other  opportunity 
of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  would  a  man  have 
recourse  to  an  accusation  of  heresy  !     The  monks  who  held  by 

1  Boverio.  Aniiali  I.  438. 

s  A  letter  of  Peter  Martyr's  addressed  to  the  flock  he  had  left  behind  hira,  in 
which  he  expreflses  his  rcmt  that  he  had  sometimes  wrapt  up  the  truth  in  dark- 
ness, and  hid  it  under  lock  and  key.  See  I^iros  of  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr.  Gcr- 
desius  and  M*Crie  liave  collected  many  particular  notices  in  the  worlu  a]rea<ly 
quoted. 
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the  old  faith,  now  had  weapons  at  hand  wherewith  to  attack 
that  whole  host  of  intellectual  persons  who  had  been  carried 
away  by  their  literary  studies  into  the  religious  movement,  and 
condemned  their  enemies  to  perpetual  silence.     These  two  par- 
ties hated  each  other  with  equal  bitterness.     Hardly  is  it  possi- 
ble, exclaims  Antonio  dei  Pagliarici,  ^4o  be  a  Christian  and  to 
die  in  one"*s  bed."^     The  academy  of  Modena  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  dissolyed.   That  of  Naples  likewise,  established  by 
the  Seggi,  originally  intended  for  the  promotion  of  literature 
only,  but  which,  following  the  spirit  of  the  times,  went  quite 
over  to  theological  discussions,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  vice- 
roy.^    Literature  became  subjected  to  the  strictest  censorship. 
In  1543,  Garafia  issued  orders  that  for  the  future,  no  book,  of 
whatever  tenor,  whether  old  or  new,  durst  be  printed  without 
leave  from  the  Inquisitors;  booksellers  were  to  send  descrip- 
tions of  their  whole  stock  to  these  officials,  without  whose  per- 
mission they  were  no  longer  to  make  sales  of  books ;  the  custom- 
house officers  received  orders  to  allow  no  package  of  books,  man- 
uscript or  printed,  to  proceed  to  its  address  without  having  pre- 
viously laid  it  before  the  Inquisition.^     An  index  of  prohibited 
books  was  gradually  adopted,  a  measure  of  which  Louvain  and 
Paris  presented  the  first  examples.     In  Italy  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  who  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Garaflh 
family,  had  the  first  catalogue,  of  nearly  seventy  numbers,  printed 
at  Venice.     More  copious  editions  appeared  in  1552  at  Flor- 
ence, in  1554  at  Milan,  and  the  first  that  assumed  the  form 
generally  adopted  in  later  times,  at  Rome  in  1559.     It  com- 
prised the  writings  of  cardinals  and  the  poems  of  that  very  Casa 
himself.    Nor  were  such  laws  imposed  on  printers  and  booksell- 
ers alone ;  it  came  to  be  made  a  matter  of  conscience  even  for 
private  persons  to  give  notice  of  forbidden  books,  and  to  co-oper- 
ate towards  their  destruction.     This  measure  was  carried  into 


1  Aonii  Palearii  Opera,  ed.  W^etsten.  1C96,  p.  91.  H  C>  di  Ravenna  al  O  Conta- 
rini,  Epp.  Poll  III.  208,  already  adduces  this  reason  :  "  Scndo  queUa  citta  (Ravenna) 
partialissima  nd  vi  rimanendo  huomo  alcuno  non  contaminato  di  questa  maochia 
dcUe  fattioni,  si  van  volontieri  dove  roccasion  s'offcrisco  carricando  Tun  I'altro  da 
iiiimici." — [That  city  (Ravenna)  being  mottt  addicted  to  party  spirit,  not  a  man 
residing  there  who  is  not  contaminated  with  that  stain  of  motion,  they  voluntarily 
proceed,  as  occasion  offers,  to  abuse  one  another  as  enemies.] 

«  Giannone.  Storia  di  NapoU  XXXIl.  c.  V. 

3  Bromato  VII.  0. 
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effeet  with  a  seYerity  that  almost  exceeds  belief.     Although  the 

liook  on  the  benefits  of  Christ  had  probably  been  disseminated 

to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  copies,  it  has  now  utterly  yanished^ 

not  a  copy  is  anywhere  to  be  found.   Whole  heaps  of  them  that 

bad  been  carried  o5^  were  burnt  at  Borne. 

In  all  these  arrangements  and  undertakings,  the  clergy 
availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm.^  It 
proTed  adyantageous  to  the  popes  that  they  held  a  territory  be- 
loD^g  to  themselyes,  and  of  so  respectable  an  extent,  for  in 
that  they  could  set  the  example,  and  present  a  model  to  other 
prinees.  In  Milan  and  Naples  the  government  could  the  less 
Teatnre  upon  opposition,  in  that  it  had  itself  contemplated  the 
introdaction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  in  Naples  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  alone  remained  prohibited.  In  Tuscany,  the 
hiqnisition  was  accessible  to  secular  influence  through  the  legate 
whom  the  duke,  Cosmo,  had  contrived  to  procure  for  himself; 
the  fraternities  which  it  established,  nevertheless,  gave  much 
offence;  in  Siena  and  Pisa  it  opposed  the  universities  with  an 
nnbecoming  presumption.  In  the  Venetian  territories,  it  is  true, 
the  Inquisitor  continued  to  be  still  so  far  subject  to  secular 
superintendence,  for  in  the  capital,  ever  after  April  1547,  three 
Venetian  nobili  had  seats  in  his  court,  and,  in  the  provinces,  tho 
wctorof  each  of  the  towns,a  magistrate  who  occasionally  assumed 
doctors  (of  divinity)  into  his  council,  and  in  diflScult  cases  par- 
ticularly, as  soon  as  complaints  were  preferred  against  persons 
of  consequence,  first  consulted  the  council  of  Ten,  took  part  in 
the  examination ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  orders  from  Borne 
being  carried  into  efiect,  in  essentials. 

Thus  were  the  movements  of  dissentient  religious  opinions, 
in  Italy,  smothered  and  annihilated.     Nearly  the  whole  order 

'  Nor  was  tho  government  the  only  part  of  the  laity  that  joined  in  these  effortfl. 
"Fu  rimediato/'  says  the  InquiHitor's  Compendium,  "  opportunamento  dal  S.  officio 
in  Roma  con  porre  in  ogni  citta  valenti  c  zelanti  inquisitori,  sorvcndosi  anche  tal- 
hora  de  secolari  zelanti  o  dotti  [ter  ajuto  dclla  fcde,  come  verbi  gratia  del  Godescalco 
in  Como,  del  Conte  Albano  in  Bergamo,  del  Mutio  in  Milano.  Quef^ta  rlHolutione 
lii  nerrini  de'  secolari  fu  presa  perche  non  soli  moltissimi  vescovi,  vicarii,  frati  e 
preti,  ma  anoo  molti  dell'  istessa  inquisitione,  erano  herctici." — [This  was  oppor- 
tunely remedied  by  the  holy  office  in  Rome,  through  the  establishment  in  all  the 
cities,  of  able  and  zealous  inquisitors,  taking  the  assistanee  likewise  at  times  of 
zealous  and  learned  laymen,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  faith,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
of  Godescalco  in  Como.  the  Count  Albano  in  Bergamo,  and  of  Mutio  in  Milan. 
Which  resolution  of  taking  the  services  of  laymen  waa  adopted,  because  not  only 
very  many  bishops,  vicars  iriars  and  priests,  but  many,  further,  of  that  very  iii(^ui« 
t'tion,  were  heretics.] 

1.  X 
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of  Franciscans  was  obL'ged  to  submit  to  retractations.  Tlie 
greater  number  of  the  followers  of  Valdez  agreed  to  recant.  In 
Venice,  foreigners,  such  as  Germans  who  might  happen  to  be 
there  in  pursuit  of  trade  or  literature,  were  allowed  a  certain 
measure  of  freedom;  natives,  on  the  contrary,  were  compelled  to 
abjure  their  opinions;  their  meetings  were  dispersed.  Many 
fled;  such  refugees  we  meet  with  in  all  the  towns  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Those  who  would  not  submit,  and  who  could 
not  save  themselves  by  flight,  were  punished.  In  Venice  they 
were  sent  out  from  the  canals  and  marshes  to  the  open  sea,  with 
two  barges;  between  these  there  was  laid  a  plank,  and  the  con- 
demned being  placed  upon  it,  the  rowers  at  the  same  instant 
pulled  away  from  each  other;  the  plank  dropt  into  the  water, 
and  the  unhappy  victims  could  but  call  upon  Christ,  and  then 
sank  beneath  the  waves.  Autos-da-fe,  with  all  the  formalities, 
were  held  at  Rome,  in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  alia 
Minerva.  Many  fled  from  place  to  place  with  wife  and  child. 
We  can  trace  them  for  a  while  and  then  they  disappear,  proba- 
bly from  having  fallen  into  the  nets  of  their  merciless  hunters. 
Others  kept  quiet.  The  duchess  of  Ferrara  who,  but  for  the 
Salic  law,  would  have  been  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
found  no  defence  in  her  high  birth  and  rank.  Her  very  hus- 
band was  her  adversary.  "  She  sees  no  one,"  says  Marot,  "to 
whom  she  might  express  her  complaints;  the  mountains  are 
between  her  and  her  friends;  she  mingles  her  wine  with 
trars."*^ 

OBAOUAL  OOIIPLSTION  OF  THB  JVSUXT  INSTITUTE. 

In  this  development  of  things,  while  opponents  were  violently 
thrust  aside,  while  dogmas  were  firmly  fixed  anew  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  while  the  ecclesiastical  government,  in  providing 
for  their  observance,  employed  arms  which  it  was  impossible  to 
evade,  in  strictest  alliance  with  that  power,  arose  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits. 

Not  only  in  Home  but  throughout  all  Italy  it  obtained  extra- 
ordinary success.  Although  originally  destined  by  its  own 
members  for  the  common  people,  it  soon  found  its  way  among 
the  leading  classes  of  society. 

In  Parma,  it  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Famese  fistmily  ;*  even 

1  Orlando  expresses  himself  oddly.  **  £t  civitas/'  says  he,  II.  p.  78,  "  et  priTati 
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prinoesses  subjected  themselves  to  its  devotional  exercises.  In 
Venice,  St.  John'*s  Gh>spel  was  expounded  by  Lainez  for  the  ex- 
pieM  edification  of  the  nobility;  and,  aided  by  a  Lippomano,  he 
anoeeeded,  even  as  early  as  1542,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
odkge  of  Jesuits.  In  Montepuciano,  Francis  Strada  prevailed 
on  some  of  the  principal  men.  of  the  town,  to  accompany  him 
through  the  streets  and  to  beg  with  him.  Strada  knocked  at 
the  doois  and  his  companions  took  the  alms  that  were  offered. 
At  Faenza,  although  Ochmo  had  produced  a  great  effect  there, 
ihaj  succeeded  in  obtaining  much  influence,  in  reconciling  par- 
ties that  had  lived  at  enmity  for  ages,  and  in  founding  societies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  I  adduce  but  a  few  instances 
of  their  success;  they  appeared  in  all  quarters,  obtained  adher- 
ents, formed  schools,  and  firmly  established  themselves. 

But  as  Ignatius  was  quite  a  Spaniard,  and  imbued  through- 
ont  with  Spanish  notions,  as  perhaps  his  cleverest  disciples,  too, 
were  fi^om  that  country,  his  society,  into  which  this  spirit  was 
infbsed,  obtained  a  success  in  the  pyrencan  peninsula,  as  almost 
exeeeded  what  it  enjoyed  in  Italy.     In  Barcelona,  it  made  a 
y&j  important  acquisition  in  the  person  of  the  viceroy  Francis 
Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia.  In  Valencia,  such  numbers  flocked  to 
the  preaching  of  Araos  that  thoy  could  not  be  contained  in  a 
church,  so  that  a  pulpit  was  erected  for  him  in  the  open  air;  in 
Alcala,  there  very  soon  gathered  round  Francis  Villanova,  fol- 
lowers of  consideration,  although  he  was  in  ill  health,  a  man  of 
low  origin,  and  quite  unlearned ;  it  was  from  this  place  and  Sala- 
nianca,  where  a  commencement  was  made  in  1548,  with  a  very 
confined  bad  house,  that  the  Jesuits  mainly  extended  themselves 
afterwards  over  Spain.^   Meanwhile  they  were  welcomed  no  less 
cordially  in  Portugal.     Of  the  first  two  that  were  sent  to  him 
at  his  request,  he  allowed  only  one  to  proceed  to  the  East  Indies, 
namely,  Xavier,  who  afterwards  earned  by  his  labours  there  the 
title  of  an  apostle  and  a  saint;  the  other,  Simon  Roderick,  he 

Quibiu)  fuUse  dicltur  aliqua  cum  Romano  pontifice  neccssitudo,  snpplioes  ad  eum 
hteraa  pro  Fabro  retinendo  dederunt." — [Both  the  city  and  thorn  private  pononM 
who  were  said  to  have  had  some  relationship  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  presented  a 
supplicatory  letter  to  him,  praying  that  they  might  retain  Faber.]  As  If  people 
were  not  aware  that  Paul  III.  had  a  son.  Moreover  the  Inquisition  was aftenrards 
introduced  into  Parma  on  the  occasion  of  an  opposition  being  formed  against  the 
priests  of  the  Jesuit  party. 

«  lUbadcneira.  ViU  Igiiatii  c.  XV.  n.  244,  c.  XXXVIII.  n.  2S5. 
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kept  near  his  own  person.  At  both  courts  the  Jesuits  procured 
for  themselves  extraordinary  approbation.  They  thoroughly 
reformed  that  of  Portugal,  and  at  the  Spanish  they  were  at  one 
and  the  same  time  confessors  to  the  principal  grandees,  to  the 
president  of  the  council  of  Castile,  and  to  the  Cardinal  of  Toledo. 

As  early  as  in  1540,  Ignatius  had  sent  some  young  men  to 
Paris  to  pursue  their  studies  there,  and  from  that  point  his 
society  extended  itself  to  the  Netherlands.  Faber  had  the  most 
decisive  success  in  Lou  vain.  Eighteen  young  men,  already 
bachelors  or  masters  (of  arts),  oflfered  themselves,  to  leave  home, 
university,  and  country,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Portugal. 
They  were  even  to  be  seen  in  Grermany,  and  among  the  first 
Peter  Canisius,  who  rendered  them  so  much  service,  entered 
their  order  on  his  three  and  twentieth  birth  day. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  rapid  success 
should  not  exert  the  most  essential  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  constitution  of  the  society.  It  v/as  completed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Few  were  admitted  by  Ignatius  into  the  circle  of  his  first 
companions,  called  the  professed;  for  he  found  that  few  men 
were  to  be  had  at  once  fully  accomplished  (for  his  purpose)  and 
good  and  pious.  Even  in  the  first  plan  which  he  transmitted 
to  the  pope,  he  expresses  his  design  of  founding  colleges  at  one 
or  other  of  the  universities,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  forming 
the  characters  of  young  persons ;  and  such,  as  we  have  said,  at- 
tached themselves  to  him  to  an  unexpected  amount.  These 
formed  the  class  called  scholastics,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
professed.^ 

But  very  soon  an  untoward  circumstance  presented  itself.  As 
the  professed,  by  their  distinctive  fourth  vow,  pledged  themselves 
to  perpetual  travelling  in  the  service  of  the  pope,  there  was  a 
contradistinction  in  so  many  colleges  as  became  necessary  being 
committed  to  their  charge,  these  being  institutions  whose  success 
depended  on  the  constant  presence  of  those  who  conducted  them, 

1  Pauli  III.  faculias  coadjutores  admittendi  d.  5  Junii  1546 :  *'  ita  at  ad  yota  ser- 
vanda pro  CO  tempore  quo  tu,  fill  prseposite,  et  qui  pro  tempore  fucrint  ejusdem  bo< 
cictatis  prsepositi,  els  in  ministerio  spirituali  vel  temporali  utcndum  judicayeritis,  et 
non  ultra  astringantur."  Corpus  institutorum  I.  p.  16. — [So  that  they  shall  be 
astricted  to  keep  their  vows  for  whatever  time,  thou  my  son,  and  those  who  for  the 
time  being  preside  over  the  said  society,  shall  judge  requisite  to  employ  them  in 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  and  no  longer.] 


I 
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Ignatius  soon  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  third  class  between 

these  two;  these  were  the  spiritual  coadjutors,  who  also  were 

pieste,  men  of  literary  acquirements  who  expressly  devoted 

tiMmselYes  to  the  instruction  of  youth.   This  was  an  institution 

of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to 

the  Jesuits,  and  to  which  the  society  has  been  mainly  indebted 

ferits  prosperity.     These  first  could  settle  at  any  particular 

ipot,  make  it  their  home,  acquire  influence  and  make  themselves 

maeterB  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  place.     Like  the 

eehohstics  they  came  under  three  vows  only,  and  be  it  well  noted, 

that  these  were  simple  ouly,  not  solemn.     The  meaning  of  this 

is,  Uiat  they  themselves  would  have  fallen  into  excommunication 

had  they  chosen  to  withdraw  again  from  the  society;  but  the 

r^t  of  discharging  them  was  conceded  to  the  society,  though 

<mly  in  strictly  defined  cases. 

And  now  but  one  thing  farther  was  requisite.  It  would  have 
disturbed  the  studies  and  occupations  to  which  these  classes 
were  destined,  had  they  been  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  devote 
themselves  to  looking  out  for  a  livelihood.  The  professed  lived 
m  their  houses  on  alms;  but  this  was  rendered  unnecessary  to 
the  coadjutors  and  scholastics,  by  the  colleges  being  allowed  to 
have  common  revenues.  For  the  administration  of  these,  in  so 
&r  as  it  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  professed,  who,  mean- 
while, could  not  themselves  enjoy  them,  as  well  as  for  attending 
to  all  externals,  Ignatius  further  assumed  secular  coadjutors, 
who  indeed  not  the  less  laid  themselves  under  the  simple  three 
vows,  but  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  conviction  that 
they  were  serving  God,  while  supporting  a  society  which  watched 
for  the  salvation  of  mcn'*s  souls,and  were  to  have  no  higher  aims. 
These  arrangements,  well-calculated  in  themselves,  laid  the 
foundation  at  the  same  time  of  a  hierarchy,  peculiarly  adapted, 
in  its  various  gradations,  to  fetter  the  human  mind.^ 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  laws  that  were  successively 
given  to  this  society,  shows  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  by  which 
they  were  dictated,  was  that  all  the  common  ties  which  bind  men 
together,  should  be  completely  cut  asunder.  Love  of  kindred 
was  condemned  as  a  carnal  affection.*     Whoever  renounced  his 

1  The  noricev,  gucsU,  and  indifferents  formed  the  Imuo,  out  of  whom  the  various 
clawes  mflc  in  regular  jpradation. 
s  Summarium  conttittUionum,  §  8,  in  the  Corpus  instUtUumum  iOcidaJtU  Jtsu. 
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property  for  the  sake  of  entering  the  society,  was  not  to  relin- 
quish it  to  his  relations,  but  to  mete  it  out  to  the  poor.^  Who- 
ever once  entered,  neither  received  nor  despatched  letters  with- 
out their  being  first  read  by  a  superior.  The  society  will  have 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  man ;  it  seeks  to  lay  fetters  on  all 
his  inclinations. 

His  verv  secrets  it  desires  to  share  with  him.     He  enters 

ft 

with  a  general  confession.  He  has  to  point  out  not  only  his 
faults  but  even  his  virtues.  A  confessor  is  appointed  for  him 
by  his  superiors;  the  superior  reserving  to  himself  the  granting 
of  absolution  for  such  cases  as  it  should  seem  proper  for  him  to 
take  in  hand.^  This  was  insisted  on,  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  person  subject  to  him,  and 
then  make  such  use  of  him  as  he  thinks  proper. 

For  in  this  society  obedience  takes  the  place  of  every  other 
tie,  and  every  other  motive,  that  the  world  can  present  to  human 
activity;  obedience  for  its  own  sake,  and  without  respect  to  the 
end  to  which  it  is  directed.^  None  is  to  desire  being  put  into 
another  rank  from  that  in  which  he  stands;  the  secular  coadju- 
tor is  not  to  learn  reading  or  ^vriting  without  leave,  if  he  can  do 
neither  before.  Each  is  blindly  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
his  superiors,  with  an  absolute  renunciation  of  his  own  interest, 
as  if  he  were  a  thing  without  life,  a  staff,  for  example,  which 
serves  the  person  who  holds  it  in  his  hand,  for  any  purpose  he 
pleases  to  apply  it  to.  They  are  to  appear  in  the  light  of  the 
divine  providence.* 

Antvcrpici:,  1Y09.     Tom.  I.     Faber  is  commended  in  Orlandinus  ITT.  66,  for  bar- 
ing so  far  suppressed  his  feelings  on  arriving  once  at  his  natiye  town  in  Sayoy,  after 
an  absence  of  some  years,  as  to  pass  on  without  halting. 
I  Examen  generaJc  c.  IV.  §  2. 

3  Precepts,  only  contained  in  the  Summarium  con8tittUi4mum  $  32,  ^  41,  the 
Examen  genercdc  §  35,  §  36,  and  ConttittUionum  Pauli  IILc.  l,n.  11.  "Illi  casus 
rescrvabuntur," — [those  cases  shall  be  resenred,]  so  it  runs  in  the  last  passage, "  aoos 
ab  eo(superiore)  cognosci  necessarium  videbitur  aut  valdo  conveniens,"— ^which  it 
shall  seem  necessary  or  very  convenient  for  him  (the  superior)  to  be  informed  of.] 

8  The  letter  of  Jgn&tlus  fratribus  societatis  Jesu  qui  siaU  in  Lusitaniat — [to  the 
brethren  of  the  society  of  Jesus  who  are  in  Portugal,]  7  Kal.  Ap.  1553,  §  3. 

*  Constitutiones  VI.  1.  "  Et  sibi  quisque  persuadeat,  quod  qui  sub  obedientia 
vivunt,  se  ferri  ac  regi  a  divina  provident' a  per  superiores  suos  sinere  debent,  perinde 
ac  cadaver  essent." — [And  let  each  be  persuaded  that  they  who  live  under  obe- 
dience ought  to  allow  themselves  to  be  borne  about  and  governed  by  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, acting  in  their  superiors,  just  as  if  they  were  a  corpse.]  Here  now  is  the 
other  constitution,  VI.  5,  according  to  which  it  appears  as  if  even  a  sio  might  be 
ordered.  *'  Visum  est  nobis  in  Domino  -  -  nullas  constitutiones,  declarationes  velordi- 
uom  ullum  vlvc:idi  posse  obligationem  ad  peccatum  mortale  vel  veniale  indacere, 
nisi  superior  ea  in  nomine  domini  Jesu  Christi  vel  in  virtute  obedientisB  jabeat."— 
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Wbat  a  power  was  this  with  which  the  general  of  the  society 
BOW  became  invested,  in  having  the  absolute  direction  of  this 
obedience,  during  his  whole  life,  and  without,  being  responsible 
to  anj  one  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  According 
to  tbe  scheme  drawn  up  in  1543,  all  the  members  of  the  order 
who  should  happen  to  be  in  one  and  the  same  quarter,  with  the 
gnoal,  were  to  be  taken  into  consultation,  even  about  the  small- 
eit  matters.     The  scheme  of  1550,  sanctioned  bj  pope  Julius 
III.,  releases  him  from  this  obligation,  in  so  far  as  he  himself 
should  not  deem  it  advisable.^    Only  in  the  case  of  an  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution,  or  of  the  dissolution  of  houses  and  col- 
leges  that  have  once  been  established,  is  any  consultation  neces- 
euj.     In  other  respects  it  invests  him  with  all  the  authority 
that  might  be  useful  for  the  government  of  the  society.    He  has 
aanstants  for  the  different  provinces,  who,  however,  must  strictly 
eoofine  themselves  to  the  matters  committed  to  them.     He  ap- 
points, as  he  sees  best,  the  president  of  the  provinces,  colleges, 
and  houses;  receives  and  dismisses,  dispenses  and  punishes,  in 
ihort,  has  a  sort  of  papal  authority  on  a  smaller  scale.' 

Herewithal  but  one  thing  was  to  be  dreaded,  namely,  that  the 
general,  thus  invested  with  so  much  power,  might  himself  apos- 
tatize from  the  society''s  principles.  In  so  far  he  was  subjected 
to  certain  restrictions.  It  is  not  a  matter  perhaps  of  so  great 
importance,  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  Ignatius,  that  the  society, 
or  its  deputies,  had  the  power  of  laying  down  rules  with  respect 
to  certain  external  matters,  such  as  meals,  dress,  going  to  bed, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  daily  life;^  but  it  is  always  something 

[Tt  liath  Bcemcd  good  to  us  in  the  Lord,  that  no  constitutions,  declarations,  or  any 
prescribed  rule  of  living:  can  lead  to  an  obligation  to  (commit)  mortal  or  Tcnial  sin, 
unless  the  superior  shaU  command  these  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  or  in  virtue 
of  obedience.]  One  can  hardly  believe  his  eyes  on  reading  this.  And  in  fact  there 
is  a  possibility  of  attaching  another  meaning  to  it  than  that  which  offers  at  the 
fint  glance.  Obligatio  aapeccatum  mortcde  vel  veniale  may  rather  point  to  the 
ei^cagement  with  which  a  constitution  is  made  binding,  so  that  the  person  breakin? 
it  beoomes  guilty  of  one  or  other  (mortal  or  venial)  sin.  Now  it  must  bo  owned 
that  the  Constitution  should  bo  more  distinct,  and  that  nobody  is  to  be  slandered 
who  in  good  faith  refers  the  word  ea  to  peccatum  mortals  vel  veniale  and  not  to 
eonttUutionct, 

1  **  Adjutus,  quatenus  ipse  opportunum  jndicabit,  fratrum  suomm  consilio,  per  se 
ipsom  ordinandi  et  jubondi  qusB  ad  Dei  gloriam  pertinere  videbuntur,  jus  totum 
habeat." — [Assisted  in  so  far  as  he  shall  judge  opportune,  let  him  have  the  right  by 
himself  of  ordaining  and  commanding  what  things  shall  seam  to  pertain  to  the 
glory  of  God,]  says  Julius  IIL's  oonfirmation  of  the  Institute. 

s  Constitutiones  IX.  III. 


s  oonsuraoones  lA.  ill. 

s  Schedula  IgnatU  AA.  SS.    Commentatio  pnsrim  n.  872. 
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that  the  possessor  of  supreme  power  is  deprived  of  a  freedon^ 
which  the  most  insignificant  man  enjoys.  The  assistants,  more- 
over, who  were  not  appointed  by  him,  had  their  eyes  upon  him 
continually.  A  person  was  regularly  appointed  to  admonish 
him  of  his  duty,  called  the  Adi&onitor,  and  in  case  of  his  com- 
mitting grossly  improper  acts,  the  assistants  could  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  general  congregation,  which  thereupon  was  em- 
powered even  to  pronounce  the  general'*s  deposition. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  /E8UIT  INSTITUTE. 

This  carries  us  one  step  further. 

If^  without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  hyperbo- 
lical expressions  in  which  the  Jesuits  have  described  this  author- 
ity, we  will  rather  consider  to  what  it  might  practically  amount, 
under  the  enlargement  which  the  society  very  soon  received,  we 
shall  find  that  matters  stood  thus.  With  the  general  remained 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole,  and  principally  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  superiors,  whose  consciences  it  behoved  him  to  know, 
and  on  whom  he  conferred  the  various  offices  established  in  the 
society.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  within  their  own 
sphere,  a  similar  authority  which  they  often  exercised  more 
sharply  than  the  general  did  his.^  Superiors  and  general,  in  a 
certain  measure,  formed  a  counterpoise  to  each  other.  The  gene- 
ral had  to  be  made  acquainted  also  with  the  personal  qualities  of 
all  who  were  subject  to  him,  of  all  members  of  the  society; — 
and  though  here,  as  is  self-evident,  he  could  interfere  only  in 
urgent  cases,  still  he  held  the  supreme  superintendence.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  professed,  on  the  other  hand,  exercised  a  reciprocal 
superintendence  over  him. 

Other  institutes  besides  this  of  the  Jesuits,  there  have  been, 
which,  forming  a  world  within  a  world,  and  having  released 
their  members  from  all  other  ties,  have  engrossed  them  to  them- 
selves, and  begotten  in  them  a  new  principle  of  existence.  This 
was  the  very  object  for  which  the  Jesuit  institute  likewise  was 
designed.  But  in  this  it  has  a  peculiar  character,  that  on  the 
one  hand,  it  not  only  favours,  but  even  demands  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character,  and  on  the  other  hand,  takes  abso- 
lute possession  of  it,  and  makes  it  all  its  own.     Thus  must  we 

J  Mariana.  Discuno  de  laa  enfermedadaB  de  la  compania  de  Jesus  o.  XL 
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loeoimt  for  all  the  rdationships  that  were  established,  the  per- 
mnl  qnalitiee  enhiTated,  the  subordmation  and  reoiprocal  super- 
inkodenee  that  were  enjoined.     They  compose,  nevertheless,  a 
linedy  ezdnsive  and  complete  unity;  full  of  nenre  and  practical 
enogy;  for  which  rery  reason  the  monarchical  principle  in  the 
gormment  was  made  so  strong.   The  subjection  to  it  was  abso- 
[      hte»  unless  that  its  possessor  himself  departed  from  the  principle. 
It  quite  accords  with  the  idea  of  this  society,  that  none  of 
its  members  should  be  invested  with  any  spiritual  dignity.  This 
wooU  have  involved  the  discharge  of  duties,  and  entanglement 
with  connections,  which  would  have  made  all  superintendence 
impossible.   At  the  commencement  at  least,  this  point  was  most 
Bftiietly  insisted  upon.    Jay  wished  and  durst  not  accept  the 
Iwlioprie  of  Trieste,  and  when  Ferdinand  I.  who  had  offered  it 
to  liim,  desisted  frt>m  pressing  his  vdsh  in  compliance  vrith  a 
letter  from  Ignatius,  the  latter  caused  a  solemn  mass  to  be  cele- 
brited,  and  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung.^ 

It  fonns  another  important  feature  in  the  society,  that  while 
it  exempted  itself^  in  general,  frt>m  the  more  cumbersome  exer- 
cises of  divine  worship,  individual  members  likewise  were  directea 
not  to  overdo  their  religious  exercises.  They  were  neither  to 
weaken  their  bodies  with  fasting,  watching,  and  chastisements, 
nor  to  withdraw  too  much  time  from  the  service  of  their  neigh- 
boors.  Moderation  was  to  be  observed  even  in  work.  The 
high-spirited  horse  was  to  be  reined  in  as  well  as  spurred;  no 
more  weapons  were  to  be  carried  than  a  man  could  wield;  they 
wore  not  to  overwhelm  themselves  with  labour  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  impair  the  fr'ee  action  of  the  mind.^ 

It  is  evident  how  much  the  society  desired  to  make  all  its 
members,  as  it  were,  its  own  property,  but  therewithal  to  en- 
courage the  most  powerful  development  of  the  faculties  that  can 
possibly  be  attained,  without  going  beyond  that  principle. 

This,  in  fact,  was  indispensable  in  order  to  its  discharging  the 
difficult  employments  which  it  had  taken  upon  itself.   These,  as 

1  Except' from  the  liber  memorialU  of  LudoYiciu  GonaalTiu:  "quod  desistento 
re^  S.  Ignatios  indixcrit  miasiiB  ct  Te  Deum  laudamus  in  gratiarum  actionem :" — 
[that  on  the  king's  desisting,  St.  Ignatius  ordered  masses  and  a  Te  Denm  laudamus, 
bj  way  of  thanksgiring.]   Commentarius  pnevius  in  A  A.  SS.  Julii  VII.  n.  412. 

*  Constitut  tones  V.  3,  1.  Epistola  Ignatii  ad  fratrra  qui  sunt  in  Ilispania.  Cor- 
pus institutorom  II.  040. 

I.  Y 
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we  have  seen,  were  preaching,  education,  and  the  confessional. 
To  the  last  two  of  these  the  Jesuits  specially  devoted  them- 
selves, according  to  a  method  peculiar  to  itself. 

Education  had  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  those  literary 
persons  who,  after  having  long  prosecuted  their  studies  in  a 
thoroughly  profane  manner,  had  thereafter  entered  upon  a  spi- 
ritual course  in  its  commencement,  not  quite  agreeable  to  the 
Bomish  court,  and  finally  rejected  by  it.  The  Jesuits  made  it 
their  business  to  force  these  persons  out  of  employment  and  to 
'  step  into  their  situations.  They  wefe,  in  the  first  place,  more 
systematic;  they  divided  the  schools  into  classes;  their  instruc- 
tions were  carried  on,  from  the  first  initiatory  principles  to  the 
highest  steps,  in  one  uniform  spirit;  they  looked  fEurther into  the 
morals  of  their  pupils  and  formed  well-bred  people;  they  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  civil  government;  finally,  they  gave  their  in- 
^  structions  gratis.  On  a  college  being  founded  by  a  city  or  a 
;  prince,  no  private  person  was  required  to  pay  anything  further. 
They  were  expressly  forbidden  to  ask  or  receive  wages  or  alms; 
education,  like  preaching  and  saying  masses,  was  gratuitous;  in 
the  very  church  there  was  no  collection  box.  As  men  are  at 
present  constituted,  this  must  have  been  immensely  serviceable 
to  the  Jesuits,  particularly  as  they  now  actually  taught  with 
equal  success  and  zeal.  Not  only  were  the  poor  helped  on 
thereby,  says  Orlandino,^  but  the  wealthy  were  also  thereby  re- 
lieved. He  remarks  their  unheard-of  success.  We  behold,  says 
he,  many  decked  out  in  the  splendid  purple  of  cardinals  whom, 
not  long  before,  we  had  before  us  on  the  benches  of  our  schools ; 
others  have  been  advanced  to  a  share  in  the  government  in  cities 
and  in  states ;  we  have  reared  bishops  and  their  counsellors ;  nay, 
even  other  ecclesiastical  societies  have  been  supplied  with  mem- 
bers from  our  schools.  They  had  the  skill,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  to  attach  men  of  prominent  talents  to  their  order. 
They  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  teachers  which,  by  ex- 
tending itself  over  all  Boman  catholic  countries,  by  being  the 
first  to  give  education  that  religious  tone  which  it  has  retained 
ever  since,  and  by  maintaining  a  strict  unity  of  discipline,  method, 

1  Orlandinus  lib.  VI,  70.  A  comparison  might  be  instituted  with  the  cloister- 
schools  of  the  Protestants,  in  which  too  the  religious  tendency  was  completely  pre- 
dominant. Sec  Sturm  in  Ruhkopf  History  of  School  EstabUshments,  S.  378.  It 
may  depend  upon  the  difference. 
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and  ckxsirine,  procured  for  itself  an  incalculable  amount  of  influ- 
ence. 

But  how  much  did  thej  strengthen  that  influence  by  contriy- 
ing  to  make  themaelTes  masters  alike  of  the  confessional  and  of 
the  direction  of  consciences !  No  age  was  ever  more  ready  to 
receive  it,  or  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  need  it  more.  It  was  incul- 
cated upon  the  Jesuits  by  their  book  of  laws,  that  '^  in  the  na- 
ture and  manner  of  their  granting  absolution,  they  should  follow 
one  and  the  same  method,  should  practise  themselves  in  cases  of 
ocmsciaice,  should  accusUmi  themselves  to  a  short  method  of 
interrogation,  and  have  the  examples  of  the  saints,  their  sayings, 
and  other  aids  in  readiness,  wherevdthal  to  counteract  every 
kind  of  sin,^^  rules  which,  as  is  manifest,  are  very  well  calculated 
for  the  wants  of  mankind.  Meanwhile  the  rare  success  to  which 
they  attained,  and  which  involved  a  real  extension  of  their  modes 
of  thinking,  was  based  on  yet  another  important  element. 

There  is  something  very  rranaxkable  in  the  little  book  of  sfi- 
ritual  exercises  which  Ignatius,  I  will  not  say  first  drew  up,  but 
which  he  elaborated  in  a  manner  most  peculiarly  his  own,^ 
and  with  which  he  drew  together,  and  attached  to  himself,  his 
earlier  and,  afterwards,  his  later  disciples,  as  well  as  his  adher- 
ents in  general.  It  became  more  and  more  influential;  the  more 
so  probably  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  was  recommended  only 
as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  at  moments  of  mental  dis- 
quietude and  of  an  inward  sense  of  need. 

It  is  not  a  book  of  doctrinal  divinity;  but  a  directory  for  a 
man'*s  own  reflections.  The  sculps  longings,  says  Ignatius,  are 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  things, 
but  only  by  a  man^s  own  inward  contemplations.^ 

These  contemplations  he  undertakes  to  guide.  The  spiritual 
adviser  points  to  the  object  to  be  aimed  at;  the  person  under 
exercise  must  follow  it  out.  Ere  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  likewise 
when  he  first  awakes,  he  has  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  it,  and 

1  Reguk  aaoerdotmn,  §  8,  10,  11. 

s  For  after  aO  that  hai  been  written  on  both  sides*  it  is  rery  okar  that  Ignatius 
had  in  his  eye  a  book  of  the  same  kind  by  Garcia  do  Cisneros.  ¥niat  is  most  pe- 
culiar about  it,  howerer,  seems  traoeaUe  to  him.    €omm.  prer.  n.  64. 

3  "  Non  enim  abnndantia  scientise,  sed  sensus  et  gustus  rerum  interior  deside- 
rium  aninuo  replere  solet." — [For  not  abundance  of  knowledge,  but  the  inward  sense 
and  taste  of  thm|pi,  usually  satisfies  the  longing  of  the  soul.] 
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strives  to  exclude  every  other  object;  windows  and  doors  are  to 
be  shut;  on  his  knees,  and  extended  on  the  ground,  he  is  to  fol- 
low out  the  train  of  reflection. 

He  begins  with  calling  his  sins  to  remembrance.  He  consi- 
ders how  the  angels,  for  a  single  sin,  were  cast  into  hell,  but  for 
him,  although  his  offences  have  been  much  greater,  the  saints 
interceded,  heaven  and  the  stars,  the  animal  and  the  v^etable 
worlds,  ministered  to  his  wants;  and  now  he  calls  upon  the  cm- 
cified  Christ,  that  he  may  be  freed  from  his  sin,  and  may  not 
fall  into  eternal  condemnation;  he  is  sensible  that  he  is  answer- 
ing him;  they  converse  together  as  a  friend  with  a  friend,  as  a 
servant  with  his  master. 

It  then  becomes  his  chief  concern  to  edify  himself  with  reflec- 
tions on  sacred  history.  ^^  I  see,''^  so  it  runs,  '^  how  the  three 
persons  of  the  Godhead  survey  the  whole  earth  replenished  with 
men,  who  must  go  on  to  hell;  they  resolve,  in  order  that  these 
may  be  saved,  that  the  second  person  should  take  upon  him 
human  nature;  I  cast  a  glance  over  the  entire  circuit  of  the  earth, 
and  perceive  in  one  comer  of  it  the  humble  home  of  the  Yiigin 
Mary,  whence  proceeds  salvation.**^  He  advances  from  one  great 
step  to  another  in  sacred  history;  he  places  before  his  mind  the 
transactions  recorded  there  in  all  their  details,  arranging  them 
in  categories  according  to  their  import,  religious  fancy,  free  from 
the  trammels  of  the  word,  is  allowed  the  amplest  scope  to  expa- 
tiate; the  garments  and  the  footsteps  of  holy  persons  are  ima- 
gined to  be  touched  and  kissed.  In  this  excited  state  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  in  the  feelings  of  the  greatness  of  that  soul's 
felicity  which  is  replenished  with  divine  graces  and  virtues,  the 
subject  of  one'*s  own  condition  comes  again  under  review.  If  the 
man  has  still  to  choose  his  position  in  life,  he  now  makes  the 
choice,  consulting  only  the  wants  of  his  heart,  while  the  sole 
object  he  contemplates  is  that  of  solemn  dedication  to  the  love 
of  God,  while  he  fancies  himself  to  be  standing  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  Otod  and  of  the  saints.  But  if  the  man  have  already 
made  this  choice,  he  then  reviews  his  manner  of  life,  the  kind 
of  company  he  maintains  intercourse  with,  his  domestic  habits, 
his  necessary  expenditure,  what  he  has  to  give  to  the  poor,  all 
with  the  same  sentiments  that  a  man  would  wish  to  have  enter- 
tained at  the  moment  of  his  death,  without  having  any  thing 
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besides  to  oecapy  him  but  what  tended  to  promote  God^s  glory 
and  his  own  salvation. 

Thirty  days  are  devoted  to  these  exercises.  Beflections  on 
sacred  history  and  the  most  personal  circomstances,  prayers,  and 
resolations,  alternate  with  each  other.  The  sool  is  kept  always 
on  the  stretch  and  active  of  itself.  Finally,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  providence  of  Gh>d,  ^^who  in  his  creatures  as  it  were 
operates  effectively  for  men,**^  one  is  to  believe  once  more  that  he 
is  standing  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  saints;  he  is  im- 
plored to  venture  to  devote  himself  to  his  love  and  worship ;  the 
man  makes  an  offer  of  his  liberty;  he  devotes  to  him  memory, 
judgment,  will ;  and  thus  he  concludes  a  covenant  of  love  ynih 
him.  '^Love  consists  in  a  community  of  all  powers  and  posses- 
sions.^ In  reward  for  its  sacrifice,  God  imparts  his  graces  to 
the  soul. 

It  will  suffice  tahave  given  here  a  cursory  idea  of  this  book. 
In  the  course  it  pursues,  in  the  individual  positions  it  assumes 
and  their  mutual  connection,  there  is  a  cogency  which  admits, 
indeed,  of  some  inward  play  of  thought,  yet  confines  it  within  a 
narrow  circle,  and  lays  restraints  on  its  movements.  His  aim 
being  contemplation  governed  by  the  fancy,  for  this  it  could  not 
have  been  better  adapted,  and  here  he  was  the  less  likely  to  fail, 
from  its  being  based  on  his  own  experience.  Ignatius  himself 
has  step  by  step  embodied  the  lively  movements  of  his  awakening 
and  spiritual  progress,  from  the  commencement  to  the  year  1548, 
when  it  was  approved  by  the  pope.  True,  it  has  been  said,  that 
Jesuitism  took  advantage  of  the  experience  of  Protestants,  and 
here  and  there  this  may  have  been  the  case.  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  present  the  strongest  contrast.  Here,  at  least, 
Ignatius  opposes  the  methods  of  the  Protestants,  which  were 
discursive,  argumentative,  descending  to  principles,  and  from 
their  very  nature  polemical,  with  quite  a  different  method,  short, 
intuitive,  and  leading  to  contemplation;  calculated  to  work  upon 
the  fancy  ;  inspiriting  to  instantaneous  resolution. 

And  thus  was  that  element  of  the  fancy  which  had  animated 
him  from  the  first,  grown  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  influ- 
ence and  importance.  But  as  he  was  likewise  a  soldier,  aided 
by  that  same  religious  fancy,  he  mustered  a  standing  army  of 
spiritual  warriors,  selected  man  by  man,  and  educated  indivi- 
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dually  for  his  object,  which  army  he  commanded  in  the  service 
of  the  pope.  He  saw  it  extend  over  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

When  Ignatius  died,  his  society  comprised  thirteen  provin- 
ces, exclusive  of  the  Boman/  It  might  even  then  be  seen  at  a 
glance  where  lay  the  sinews  of  its  strength.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  provinces,  namely  seven,  belonged  to  the  Pyrenean 
peninsula  and  its  colonies  alone.  There  were  ten  colleges  in 
Castile,  five  in  Aragon,  and  five  also  in  Andalusia ;  Portugal 
out-numbered  every  other  place  in  its  colleges,  and  it  had  likewise 
houses  for  the  professed  and  for  novices.  It  had  acquired  an 
almost  absolute  mastery  over  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  order  were  employed  in  Brazils,  and  about 
a  hundred  in  the  East  Indies,  from  Goa  to  Japan.  From  that 
quarter  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  Ethiopia,  and  a  provincial 
sent  thither,  with,  as  was  thought,  an  absolute  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. All  these  provinces,  in  which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages  and  ecclesiastical  orders  prevailed,  were  comprehended 
under  one  commissary-general,  Francis  Borgia.  The  society's 
influence  was  most  extensive  in  the  nation  in  which  the  idea  of 
it  had  first  been  suggested.  But  it  was  hardly  less  so  in  Italy. 
There  were  three  provinces  speaking  Italian ;  1st,  the  Roman, 
directly  superintended  by  the  general,  with  houses  for  the  pro- 
fessed and  novices,  the  collegium  Bomanum  and  the  collegium 
Germanicum,  which  last  had  been  established  expressly  for  Ger- 
mans at  the  suggestion  of  cardinal  Morone,  but  without  having 
yet  met  with  any  real  success ;  Naples,  too,  belonged  to  this 
province ;  2d,  the  Sicilian  with  four  colleges  already  completed, 
and  two  only  commenced;  the  first  Jesuits  had  been  brought 
thither  by  the  viceroy  della  Vega;'  Messina  and  Palermo  emu- 
lated each  other  in  founding  colleges,  and  from  these  the  rest 
afterwards  followed;  and  3d,  the  properly  Italian  province,  com- 
prehending upper  Italy  with  ten  colleges.  There  had  been  no 
such  success  in  other  countries;  in  all  quarters  opposition  arose 
from  Protestantism,  or  from  an  already  decided  leaning  towards 
it.  In  France,  properly  speaking,  there  was  but  a  single  college 
in  existence  ;  Germany  was  made  to  form  two  distinct  provinces, 

1  In  the  yeai"  15.50.     Sacchinus  Hiatoria  Societatis  Jesu,  p.  II.,  sive  Lalnius; 
from  the  beginning.  a  Ribadeneira ;  Vita  Ignatii  p.  293. 
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but  as  yet  they  existed  only  in  their  infancy.     The  upper  Ger- 
man province  established  itself  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  IngoU 
stadt;  still,  in  all  quarters  it  maintained  itself  very  doubtfully;, 
the  lower  proyince  was  to  comprise  the  Netherlands,  yet  Philip  ^ 
had  not  given  the  Jesuits  any  legal  existence  here. 

But  already  this  first  rapid  progress  gave  the  society  war- 
ranty of  the  mighty  influence  which  it  was  destined  to  wield. 
Its  attaining  so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  two  peninsulas, 
countries  peculiarly  Roman  catholic,  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. 

CONOLUSION. 

Wb  see  how,  as  a  counteractive  to  the  Protestant  movements, 
which  were  every  moment  enlarging  their  sphere,  a  new  tend- 
ency was  in  this  manner  developed,  in  the  very  midst  of  Soman 
Catholicism,  in  Some,  and  around  the  pope. 

Just  like  those  movements,  it  proceeded  from  that  secularizi^ 
tion  of  the  church,  which  had  hitherto  characterized  that  body,  or 
rather  from  that  feeling  of  the  need  that  there  was  for  a  change, 
which  had  consequently  begun  to  prevail. 

At  first  there  were  symptoms  of  a  mutual  approach.  There 
was  a  period  in  Germany  when  people  had  not  fully  determined 
to  allow  the  hierarchy  to  come  so  completely  to  the  ground,  and 
when  even  in  Italy  there  was  a  disposition  shown  to  admit  of 
rational  modifications  in  the  same.     That  period  passed  away. 

While  the  Protestants,  staying  themselves  on  Scripture,  went 
back  with  an  ever-increasing  eagerness  to  the  primitive  forms  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  life,  a  determination  was  shown,  on  the 
other  side,  to  maintain  and  merely  renovate,  and  to  imbue  with 
spirit,  earnestness,  and  severity,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
such  as  in  the  course  of  the  current  century  it  had  come  to  be. 
There  Galvanism  developed  itself,  a  system  more  anti-Roman 
catholic  by  far  than  Lutheranism ;  here  whatever  reminded  one 
of  Protestantism  at  all,  was  repelled  with  conscious  hostility  and 
confronted  with  direct  opposition. 

Thus  two  springs  gush  forth  on  the  high  hill  top  in  close 
neighbourhood  to  each  other;  which  after  having  poured  their 
waters  over  various  lower  parts  of  the  eminence,  go  off  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  are  separated  for  ever. 


BOOK    THIRD. 


THE  POPES  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The  sixteenth  century  is  remarkable  above  all  for  being  prolific 
in  religious  movements.  Down  to  the  present  day  we  live  amid 
the  opposite  convictions  which  then  first  began  their  course. 

Would  we  more  precisely  indicate  the  period  in  the  world's 
history,  in  which  the  schism  was  completed,  we  shall  find  that 
it  did  not  coincide  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  Reformers 
upon  the  scene,  for  opinions  did  not  at  once  become  clearly  set- 
tled, and  an  assimilation  of  the  controverted  points  was  long  in 
being  despaired  of;  it  was  only  about  the  year  1552,  that  all 
attempts  that  way  completely  failed,  and  the  three  grand  forms 
of  western  Christianity  fixed  them  themselves  for  ever  apart.^ 
Lutheranism  was  stricter,  more  austere,  and  more  exclusive; 
Galvanism  went  ofi"  from  it  on  the  most  important  articles,  albeit 
that  Calvin  himself  had  previously  passed  for  a  Lutheran ;  op- 
posed to  both,  Boman  Catholicism  assumed  its  modem  form  and 
structure.  The  three  theological  systems  endeavoured,  in  oppos- 
ing each  other,  to  establish  themselves  upon  the  point  which 
each  had  adopted,  and,  proceeding  from  it,  to  supplant  both  the 
others,  and  subject  the  world  to  itself. 

It  might  seem  as  if  it  were  the  Roman  catholic  tendency, 
which  cliiefly  contemplated  no  more  than  the  renovation  of  the 

1  Not  for  ever  surely,  as  respects  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  both  which  in- 
volve what  ought  ever  to  unite,  and  often  does  unite,  in  closest  fellowship,  so  called 
Lutherans  and  Calvinistd,  namely,  implicit  deference  to  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
cordial  reception  of  the  righteousness  by  faith,  which  is  therein  revealed,  as  the  sole 
sure  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope.  This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  which  the 
author  has  unfortunately  given  the  papists  a  handle  against  Protestantism,  carrying 
his  love  of  systematic  arrangement  quite  too  far.  True  Lutheranism  and  true  Cal- 
vinism must  ever  tend  to  union  with  each  other,  but  never  with  true  Romanism.  Tr, 
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existing  establishment,  that  must  have  found  it  easier  than  the 
others  did,  to  push  fcnrwards  and  adyanoe  upon  the  seene.  But 
the  advantage  it  possessed  was  not  great.  It,  too,  was  encom- 
passed and  oiroumseribed  by  many  other  impulses  of  a  secular 
kind,  by  pro£Eme  learning,  and  heterodox  theological  conyictions. 
It  resembled  matter  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  with  regard  to 
whidi  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  will  reidly  seize  and  over- 
power the  elemeiits  in  which  it  is  generated,  or  be  overwhelmed 
by  them. 

The  first  obstacle  it  met  with  was  found  in  the  popes  them- 
selves, their  personal  qualities,  and  their  policy. 

We  remarked  how  a  thoroughly  unspiritnal  bent  of  mind  in 
the  supreme  heads  of  the  church  had  become  inveterate,  had 
evoked  opposition,  and  given  an  inmiense  impulse  to  Protestant- 
ism. 

Eveiy  thing  depended  on  how  fiu*  tiie  strict  ecclesiastical  ten- 
deney  would  overmaster  this  bent  of  mind,  and  whether  it  would 
bring  about  a  diange  or  not. 

I  find  that  the  antagonism  of  these  two  principles,  of  what 
was  usually  done  and  permitted  and  the  policy  hitherto  preval- 
ent, with  the  necessity  that  was  felt  for  introducing  an  internal 
reformation,  constitutes  the  main  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
next  popes. 

PAUL  UI. 

Too  much  importance  is  generally  attached  at  the  present 
day  to  the  aims  and  influence  of  persons  in  high  situations,  of 
princes  and  governments;  their  memories  must  often  do  penance 
for  the  sins  of  the  community;  sometimes,  too,  people  attribute 
to  them,  what  really  proceeded  spontaneously  from  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

The  Boman  catholic  movement  which  we  reviewed  in  the  pre- 
ceding book,  first  appeared  under  Paul  III.,  but  it  were  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  it  originated  with  that  pope,  and  to  ascribe 
it  to  him.  He  very  clearly  saw  of  how  much  consequence  it 
was  to  the  Boman  see,  and  not  only  tolerated  but  even  promoted 
it ;  still,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  that  in  his  own  per- 
sonal dii^)osition  he  was  never  devoted  to  it. 

Alexander  Famese,  such  was  Paul  III.'^s  earlier  name,  was 

I.  z 
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as  worldly  a  person  as  ever  pope  had  been  before  him.^  Bom  in 
1468,  his  character  was  completely  formed  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  studied  at  Rome  under  Pom- 
ponius  LdBtus,^  and  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  Medici  at  Flor- 
ence. He  had  fully  imbibed  that  taste  for  elegant  learning,  and 
for  the  works  of  art,  which  distinguished  that  period;  and  even 
its  morals  were  then  no  stranger  to  him.  His  mother  on  one 
occasion  found  it  necessary  to  have  him  confined  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  there  he  contrived  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  when  he  was  not  watched,  presented 
to  him  by  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  to  let  himself 
down  from  the  castle  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  to  escape.  He 
acknowledged  a  natural  son  and  a  natural  daughter.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  for  at  that  time  no  one  was  much  scandalized 
at  such  things,  he  was  at  a  tolerably  youthful  age  advanced  to 
be  a  cardinal.  During  his  cardinalship  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Roman  palaces,  the  Famese ;  at 
Bolsena,  where  his  patrimonial  estates  lay,  he  built  for  himself  a 
country  house,  which  Pope  Leo  found  sufficiently  inviting  for 
him  to  visit  it  repeatedly.  But  with  this  sumptuous  and  splen- 
did life  he  combined  endeavours  of  another  kind.  From  the  very 
first  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  supreme  dignity.  He  is  marked 
by  this  peculiarity,  that  he  sought  to  obtain  it  by  pursuing  a 
course  of  the  most  complete  neutrality.  The  French  and  impe- 
rial factions  divided  between  them  Italy,  Rome,  and  the  college 
of  cardinals.  He  conducted  himself  with  so  considerate  a  re- 
serve, with  so  happy  a  tact,  that  no  one  could  say  to  which  he 
inclined  most.  Even  as  early  as  upon  the  death  of  Leo,  and,  again, 
upon  that  of  Adrian,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  elected.  He 
disliked  the  remembrance  of  Clement  VII.  who  had  deprived 

1  A  Bevere  judgment  at  onoe  on  Paul  III.  and  his  predeoesson.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics own  that  he  had  weaknesses,  and  are  angry  at  the  Protestants,  apostates,  and 
heretics,  as  they  call  them,  who  attack  the  failings  of  their  popes,  as  if  God  ought  to 
have  set  angels  at  the  head  of  their  church,  instead  of  men  who,  weak  and  sinful 
themselves,  must  be  the  fitter  to  sympathize  with  their  fellow-sinners.  Was  it  from 
such  tender  feelings  for  the  errors  of  others,  that  this  worldly  pope  re-established  the 
Inquisition?     Tb. 

*  Pomponius  Lsotus  was  a  philosopher  who,  we  are  told,  troubled  himself  little 
about  religion  or  Christianity.  He  retained  his  popularity  to  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  but  fell  into  disrepute  under  Paul  II.,  and  aied  at  the  age  of  seventy,  under 
Alexander  YI.,  so  miserably  poor  that  he  had  to  be  taken  to  an  hospital  during  his 
last  illness,  and  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  his  friends.  He  published  an  abridge- 
ment  of  the  lives  of  the  Ctesan,  from  the  death  of  Gordian  to  Justin  III.,  dso.  Tr. 
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him  of  twelve  years  of  the  popedom  which  might  have  belonged 
to  hioL  At  last  in  October  1534,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
eardinalship,  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  life,  he  attained  his 
object  and  was  elected.^  ^ 

Very  differently  did  he  feel  now  with  respect  to  the  grand 
oppositions  of  interest  presented  in  the  world,  the  struggles  of 
those  two  parties  betwixt  which  he  himself  now  occupied  so  im- 
portant a  position;  the  necessity  for  opposing  the  Protestants, 
^d  the  secret  bond  he  maintained  with  them  on  account  of 
their  political  position;  the  natural  inclination  he  felt,  owing  to 
the  state  of  his  Italian  principality,  to  weaken  the  preponder- 
^ce  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  risk  of  danger  incident  to  every 
attempt  towards  that  object;  the  urgent  need  there  was  for  a 
^form,  and  the  undesirable  limitation  with  which  it  seemed  to 
threaten  tile  power  of  the  pope. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  observe  how  his  life  and  char  cter 
opened  out  amid  such  a  complication  of  opposing  exigencies. 

Paul  III.  had  an  accommodating,  splendid,  and  liberal  man- 
ner. Sddimi  has  a  pope  been  so  much  liked  in  Rome  as  he  was. 
7heie  wa0.S(nnething  magnanimous  in  appointing  some  distin- 
guished cardinals,  without  their  being  previously  aware  of  the 
honour  to  be  conferred  on  them,  a  course  contrasting  greatly  to 
his  advantage,  with  the  petty  personal  views  which  had  almost 
become  the  established  rule.     But  he  not  only  called  these  men 
into  the  college  of  cardinals;  he  allowed  them  likewise  to  exer- 
cise an  unwonted  freedom  there ;  he  bore  with  opposition  in  the 
consistory,  and  encouraged  unreserved  discussion.* 

1  Onuphrios  Panyinius,  Vita  Pauli  III. 

)  Prerioiu  to  his  elevation  to  the  popodom,  Cardinal  Famese  seems  to  have  been 
an  actire  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  snowy  churchman,  and  probably  enhanced  his 
fortune  very  considerably  by  the  profits  of  many  rich  benefices  and  appointments. 
In  addition  to  several  rich  bishoprics,  he  had  been  legate  at  Yiterbo,  and  sent  as 
legate  also  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain.     Tr. 

3  In  1533  Mark  Anthony  Contarini  read  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  Roman 
court,  to  the  Senate  of  Venice.  Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  find  this 
work  either  in  the  Venetian  archives  or  anywhere  else.  In  a  MS.  on  the  Turkish 
war  uf  this  period,  under  the  title  '*  Tre  libri  delli  commentoij  deUa  guerra  1537»  8, 
9," — [Three  books  of  commentaries  on  the  war  of  1537,  8,  9,]  in  my  possession,  I 
find  a  Khort  extract  therefrom,  whence  I  have  taken  the  above  notices.  "  Disse  del 
stato  dclla  corte,  che  molti  anni  inanzi  li  prelati  non  erano  stati  in  quella  riforma 
di  vita  ch'eran  allora,  e  che  li  cardinal!  havevano  liberty  magdore  di  dire  I'opinlon 
lore  in  concistoro  ch'ave^tser  avuto  gia  mai  da  gran  tempo,  e  che  di  ci6  il  pontefioe 
non  Bolamentenon  si  doleva,  ma  se  n'era  studiatisaimo,  onde  per  questa  racione  si 
poteva  sperare  di  giomo  in  giomo  maggior  riforma.    Considerd  che  tra  cardinali  ri 
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Bat  while  he  forbore  firom  sbacklmg  the  freedom  of  others, 
and  was  pleased  that  each  should  enjoy  the  advantages  that  be- 
longed to  his  position,  he  had  no  idea  of  relinquiflhing  a  single 
prerogative  of  his  own.  The  emperor  on  one  occasi(m  remon- 
strated with  him  for  having  advanced  two  of  his  grandsons  to 
the  cardinalship,  at  much  too  early  an  age ;  he  answered  ke 
would  act  like  his  predecessors ;  there  had  been  instanoes  even 
of  babes  in  their  cradles  being  created  cardinals.  For  his  fiunily 
he  showed  a  predilection  that  even  in  that  station  was  unusual.^ 
He  had  resolved  that,  like  other  popes,  he  would  advance  it  to 
princely  dignities. 

Not  that,  like  another  Alexander  YI.,  he  made  every  thing 
else  subordinate  to  this  object;  this  no  man  can  say.  He  con- 
templated with  the  utmost  eagerness  the  restoration  of  peace 
betwixt  France  and  Spain,  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants, 
the  subjugation  of  the  Turks,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church ; 
but  therewithal  he  had  the  aggrandizement  of  his  £unily  much 
at  heart. 

In  taking  upon  himself  all  these  designs,  inconsistent  as  they 
were  with  each  other,  in  pursuing  at  once  public  and  private 
objects,  he  had  necessarily  to  follow  an  exceedingly  cautious,  cir- 
cumspect, dilatory,  and  expectant  policy,  every  thing  depending 
on  the  favourite  moment,  the  happy  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  he  had  tediously  to  prepare  long  beforehand,  and 
then  endeavour  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  snatch  and  maintain. 

Ambassadors  found  it  difficult  to  negotiate  with  him.  They 
were  amazed  that  one  who  allowed  not  the  slightest  want  of 

erano  tali  uomlni  celeberriml  che  per  opinione  oommune  il  mondo  non  n'ayria  iHro- 
tanti." — [Ue  said  that  for  many  years  before,  the  prelates  had  not  showed  that 
reform  of  life  which  the^  then  manifested,  and  that  toe  cardinals  had  more  freedom 
in  cxoressing  their  opimons  in  the  consistory  than  they  had  had  for  a  great  while, 
and  tnat  not  only  was  the  pope  far  from  displeased  with  this,  but  was  most  studious 
of  it,  for  which  reason  one  might  hope  for  greater  reformation  from  day  to  day.  I 
consider  that  among  the  cardmals  there,  there  were  men  of  such  celebrity  that  it 
was  commonly  thought  the  world  had  not  their  match.] 

1  Soriano  1535.  "  E  Romano  di  sangue  et  d  d*animo  mdlto  gagliardo :  -  -  -  sti- 
ma  assai  I'inffiurie  che  gli  si  fanno,  et  d  inclinatissimo  a  far  grand!  i  mioi." — [He 

has  the  blood  of  a  Roman  in  him,  and  is  yery  high-spirited  : he  thinksenoogh 

of  iiMories  that  may  be  done  to  him,  and  b  much  set  on  aggrandiang  his  own 
famiW.]  Varohi  (Istorie  fiorontme  p.  686,)  says  of  Paul's  first  seeretary,  "who 
would  do  eyerything  that  he  could,  and  could  do  eyerythinff  that  he  would.''  Among 
many  oUier  presents  he  once  had  sixty  silyer  wash-hand  bBsiiu  with  tiieir  ewers 

S'ven  him.     "  How  comes  it,"  it  was  said,  "  that  with  so  many  wash-hand  badns, 
s  hands  are  neyer  dean?" 
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eneigj  to  be  seen  in  him,  yet  could  seldom  be  induced  to  bring 
autter  to  a  dose,  to  make  up  his  mind.   He  tried  to  tie  down 
ottem,  to  dbtain  fincMn  them  some  e3q>ression  that  would  bind 
ihan^  some  assmranee  that  they  could  not  recall;  but  he  him- 
self would  on  no  account  come  under  any  engagement.     It  was 
nmatked  of  him  even  in  smaller  matters ;  that  he  was  disinclined 
either  to  refuse  or  promise  anything  beforehand,  and  wanted  to 
hsrs  kis  hands  at  liberty  up  to  the  last  moment.     How  much 
mors  to  in  difficult  conjunctures !     At  times,  after  having  him- 
sdf  suggested  a  mode  of  escaping  from  a  difficulty,  or  of  media- 
ting between  opposing  daims,  on  a  disposition  being  shown  to 
ad<^  it,  not  the  less  would  he  draw  back.     In  short,  he  wished 
to  remain  at  all  times  master  of  his  negotiations.^ 

As  we  have  said,  he  was  one  of  the  classic  school.  He  was 
on  every  occasion  studious  of  expressing  himself,  whether  in 
Latin  or  Italian,  in  choice  and  degant  language,  ever  selecting 
and  weighing  his  expressions  with  a  twofold  regard  to  meaning 
and  form,  «id  explaining  himself  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  tedi* 
OU8  caution. 

Oflken  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  know  how  he  stood 
with  him.  It  was  thought  at  times  that  one  might  venture  to 
conclude  that  instead  of  meaning  what  he  said,  he  meant  rather 
the  reverse.  But  this  conjecture  did  not  always  fall  true.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately  remarked  that  he  hoped  best  to  gain 

^  In  the  Lettres  et  M6moires  d'EsUt  par  Guill.  Ribicr,  Paris  1666,  one  finds  a 
nomber  of  samples  of  his  negotlAtions,  and  their  character,  from  1537  to  1540,  and 
from  1547  to  1549,  m  the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassadors.  Matteo  Dandolo 
directly  describes  them,  "Relatione  di  Roma  1551,  d«  20  Junii,  in  senatu,"  MS.  in 
my  possession.  *'  H  negotiare  con  P.  Paolo  fu  gindicato  ad  ogn*an  difficile,  perobd  era 
tardBDmo  nel  pariare,  perchd  non  voloTa  mai  proferire  parola  che  non  fosse  elegante 
et  exqoisitA,  cosi  nella  Tolgare  come  nella  latina  e  greca,  che  di  tutte  tre  ne  faceva 
professione  (T  don*t  suppose  he  often  negotiated  in  Greek)  e  mi  aToya  scoperto  di 
quel  pooo  che  io  ne  intendera.  £  perchd  era  vecchissimo,  parlava  bassissimo  et  era 
loognissimQ,  nd  yolea  negar  cosa  che  se  gli  addimandasse :  ma  nd  anche  (Tolea)  che 
Toomo  che  negotiaya  seco  potesse  esser  securo  di  hayerc  haynto  da  S.  S*  il  si  piii  che 
11  no,  perchd  lei  yoleya  starsi  sempre  in  I'ayantaggio  di  poter  negare  e  concedere : 
per  il  che  sempre  si  risolycya  tardissimamente,  quando  yolea  negare." — [Negotiat- 
ing with  Paul  was  thought  difficult  by  every  one,  for  he  was  very  sbw  of  speech, 
fc»r  he  never  liked  to  utter  a  word  that  was  not  elegant  and  exauisite,  in  the  ver- 
nacular as  well  as  in  L«atin  and  Greek,  all  three  of  which  he  protessed  to  speak,  and 
explained  to  me  what  little  I  have  understood.  And  also  because  he  was  very  old, 
spoke  in  the  lowest  tone,  and  was  very  tardy,  not  wishing  to  refuse  the  things  that 
were  asked  of  him  :  but  neither,  too,  did  he  like  that  the  person  with  whom  ne  ne- 
gotiated should  be  secure  of  having  had  from  his  Holiness  the  yes  rather  than  the 
no,  for  he  wished  always  to  retain  Uie  advantage  of  refusing  and  conoeding,  and  be- 
cause he  always  came  to  a  decision  with  the  utmost  slowness,  when  he  wished  to 
rpfuM  a  request.] 
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an  object  bj  Baying  nothing  about  it,  touching  neither  on  the 
case  itself,  nor  on  the  persons  whom  it  concerned.^  For  it  was 
not  less  observed  in  him,  that  he  never  would  allow  an  object  to 
drop,  after  being  once  contemplated.  Whatever  he  once  took 
in  hand  he  hoped  to  carry  through,  if  not  at  the  moment,  at  some 
future  time,  under  altered  circumstances,  and  in  a  different  way. 

It  was  not  inconsistent  with  such  a  character,  so  wide  in  the 
range  of  its  calculations,  so  attentive  to  all  that  was  passing 
around  him,  and  so  mysteriously  considerate,  that  in  addition  to 
the  powers  of  this  earth,  those  of  heaven  also  should  enter  into 
his  calculations.  The  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  success  of 
human  efforts,  was  at  that  time  little  doubted,  and  Paul  III. 
would  hold  no  important  meeting  of  the  consistory,  would  un- 
dertake no  journey,  without  selecting  the  proper  days,  and  con- 
sulting the  constellations.^  An  alliance  with  France  found  an 
obstacle  in  the  want  of  conformity  between  the  king^s  nativity 
and  that  of  the  pope.  This  pope^  felt  himself  placed,  it  would 
seem,  amid  a  thousand  mutually  opposing  influences;  not  only 
the  earthly  ones  of  this  world,  but  the  celestial,  proceeding  from 
a  configuration  of  the  stars ;  and  he  desired  to  pay  due  regard  to 
both,  to  avert  their  disfavour,  to  take  advantage  of  their  &vonr, 
and  betwixt  all  the  rocks  that  threatened  him  on  every  side,  to 
steer  adroitly  to  his  aim. 

Let  us  consider  how  he  attempted  this,  if  success  attended  his 
efforts,  if  at  last  he  really  surmounted  the  antagonist  forces  of 
the  general  convulsion,  or  if  he  too  were  overpowered  by  them. 

He  succeeded,  indeed,  even  in  the  first  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, in  effecting  a  league  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Vene- 
tians, against  the  Turks.  To  this  measure  he  warmly  pressed 
the  Venetians,  and  on  this  occasion  a  hope  was  entertained  even 
of  seeing  the  Christian  frontiers  extended  ^  far  as  Constantin- 
ople. 

The  only  formidable  obstacle  to  this  undertaking,  lay  mean- 

1  Remarks  of  CI.  Carpi  and  Margarethens,  "cbe  son  ]os/'  says  Mendoza,  "que 
mas  platica  tienen  de  su  condicion,  — [who  are  the  persons  that  haye  the  Mst 
knowledge  of  his  disposition.] 

3  Mcndoza.  '*  Es  Tenida  la  cosa  a  que  ay  muy  pocos  cardenales,  que  ooncierten 
negocios,  aunque  sea  para  oomprar  una  carga  de  lena»  sine  es  o  por  medio  de  algun 
astrologo  o  hechizero." — [Matters  came  to  such  a  condition  that  yery  few  even  of 
the  cardinals  would  conduct  any  negotiations,  even  were  it  only  to  purchase  a  cargo 
of  wood,  unless  by  the  assistance  of  some  astrologer  or  wizard.]  About  the  pope 
himself  we  find  the  most  unquestionable  details. 
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while  in  the  renewed  hostilities  betwixt  Oharles  V.  and  Francis 
I.  The  pope  spared  no  pains  in  trying  to  compose  this  mutual 
animosity,  and  the  conference  that  was  held  between  the  two 
princes  at  Nice,  where  he  likewise  appeared,  was  brought  about 
entirely  by  him.  The  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  to  commend  the  zeal  and 
patience  shown  there  by  the  pope.  It  was  only  after  extraor- 
dinary efforts,  and  at  the  last  moment,  while  he  was  threatening 
to  leave  the  place,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  mediating  a 
truce.^  He  effected  a  mutual  approach  between  the  two  princes, 
which,  very  soon  after  that,  seemed  to  grow  into  a  sort  of  inti- 
macy. 

While  the  pope  was  thus  promoting  the  common  interest, 
still  he  did  not  neglect  his  own  affairs.  The  latter,  it  was  ob- 
served, he  contrived  always  to  connect  with  the  former,  and  then 
simultaneously  advanced  both.  The  Turkish  war  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  confiscating  Garaerino.  It  should  in  fairness  have 
been  united  with  Urbino.  The  last  Varana,  heiress  of  Gamerino, 
was  married  to  Guidobaldo  II.  who  entered  on  the  government 
of  Urbino  in  1538.^  But  the  popo  declared  that  Gamerino  could 
not  be  inherited  through  a  female  line.  The  Venetians  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  to  support  the  duke  whose  ancestors 
had  always  enjoyed  their  protection,  and  served  in  their  armies; 
and  even  now  they  interceded  for  him  with  much  urgency  and 
warmth ;  but  the  war  made  them  hesitate  about  doing  more. 
They  dreaded  lest  the  pope  should  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  or  of  France,  and  shrewdly  bethought  themselves  that 
were  he  to  obtain  the  emperor^s  aid,  the  latter  could  accomplish 
the  less  against  the  Turks,  while  were  he  to  obtain  that  of 
France,  the  peace  of  Italy  might  be  jeoparded,  and  the  condition 
of  that  country  rendered  still  more  dubious  and  solitary  ;^  and  so 
they  abandoned  the  duke  to  his  fate.  He  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish Gamerino,  and  the  pope  invested  his  grandson,  Octavius, 
with  it.  For  already  had  his  family  risen  to  splendour  and 
power.     How  advantageous  to  him  had  been  the  conference  at 

1  RelAtione  del  C1»»M.  Niccolo  Tiepolo  del  oonyento  di  Nixzft.    InfiMrmftit.  poli< 
tiche  VI.  (Berlin  Librmry.)    There  is  to  be  found  an  old  edition  of  it  also. 

*  Adriani  Istorie  58  H. 

*  The  deliberations  are  given  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Turkish  war  abore  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  is  on  this  aooount  particularly  interesting. 
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Nice !  At  the  very  time  when  it  was  in  progress,  his  son  Peter 
Lewis  obtained  Novara  and  the  territory  attached  to  it  from  the 
emperor,  and  the  latter  irrevocably  determined  to  marry  hie 
natural  daughter  Margaret,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  Medioi, 
to  Octavius  Famese.  We  can  believe  the  pope  when  he  says, 
that  he  had  not  passed  over  to  the  imperial  party  unconditioii- 
ally.  He  wished  rather  to  form  a  no  less  intimate  oonnectioii 
with  Francis  I.  The  king  too  entered  into  this,  and  when  at 
Nice,  promised  him  the  duke  of  Vendome,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
for  his  grand-daughter  Victoria.^  Paul  III.  felt  gratified  at  this 
connection  with  the  two  greatest  houses  in  the  world ;  he  was 
very  susceptible  of  the  honour  it  involved;  he  spoke  of  it  in  the 
consistory.  Nor  could  his  spiritual  ambition  bH  to  be  flattered 
by  his  occupying,  between  the  two  potentates,  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  establish  peace,  and  to  mediate  in  case  of  differ- 
ences arismg  betwixt  them. 

But  the  further  development  of  these  events  was  not  bo  pro- 
pitious. It  was  far  from  being  the  case  that  any  advantages 
were  gained  over  the  Osmans,  and  Venice  had  to  accede  to  an 
unfavourable  peace.  Francis  I.  afterwards  recalled  the  promise 
which  he  had  personally  made,  and  although  the  pope  never 
abandoned  the  hope  of  actually  effecting  a  family  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Valois,  the  negotiations  for  that  purpose  becama 
tediously  protracted.  The  good  understanding  which  the  pope 
first  introduced  between  the  emperor  and  the  king,  seemed  likely, 
indeed,  for  a  while,  to  become  more  and  more  intimate ;  it  even 
at  one  time  gave  rise  to  a  certain  peevish  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  pope ;  he  already  complained  that  after  having  estalilished 
that  good  understanding,  he  was  now  slighted  on  account  of  it;^ 

1  Grignan,  Ambaasadeur  du  Roi  de  France  ii  Rome,  aa  Connetalile.     Ribier  I. 

S.  251.  '*Mon8eigneur,  sa  dite  Salntet6  a  un  menreilleux  desir  da  manage  de  Ven- 
osroe :  car  il  s'en  est  entiercment  d6clar6  a  moy,  disant  que  pour  estrc  sa  niefe 
unique  ct  tant  aim6e  de  luy,  il  ne  desiroit  apres  ie  bien  de  la  ChrestientS  autre 
chose  plus  quo  Toir  sa  dite  niece  marine  en  France,  dont  le  dit  seigneur  (le  roi)  luy 
ayoit  tenu  propos  k  Nice  et  apres  Yous,  Monseigneur,  lui  en  aviez  parl^.'*-— {Grignan, 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  France  at  Rome,  to  the  Constable.  Ribier  L  p.  251. 
My  Lord,  his  said  Ilolincss  has  a  marvellous  wish  for  a  marriage  with  Vendome : 
for  he  has  fuUy  declared  himself  to  me  about  it,  saying  that  she  bemg  his  only  nieoe* 
and  so  much  beloved  by  him,  next  to  the  weal  of  Christendom,  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  see  his  said  niece  married  in  France,  about  whioh  the  said  lord  (the 
king)  had  made  propositions  to  liim  at  Nice,  and  after  you,  my  Lord«  had  spoken 
about  it. 

*  Grignan,  7  March  1539.   Ribier  I.  406.     Le  cardinal  de  Boulogne  aa  Roi  20 

*  The  rauler  b  no  doabt  aware  that  the  natonri  ehOdren  and  gmnddtOdiva  of  the  popei  an,  from  mothvi  of  datt- 
oacjr, called  nephews  and  niaeea.    For  **  hie  HoUnee^  toeyk  ahawt  Ma  haatoTde,  wauM  —wr  da.    Ta. 
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nevertheless  it  was  but  all  too  soon  dissolved  again,  and  hostili- 
ties commenced  afresh.     The  pope  then  aspired  to  new  objects. 

Previons  to  this,  he  had  ever  openi  j  maintained  to  his  friends, 
and  even  given  the  emperor  to  understand,  that  Milan  belonged 
to  the  French,  and  that  it  ought  in  point  of  justice  to  be  restored 
to  them.^  This  opinion  he  gradually  abandoned.  From  Cardi- 
nal Oarpi,  who  of  all  the  cardinals  had  most  of  his  confidence,  we 
find,  that,  &r  fr^m  that,  he  made  a  proposal  to  Charles  V.  point- 
ing a  very  different  way.' 

^^The  emperor,'*^  he  says  in  it, ''  must  not  aim  at  being  a  mere 
earl,  dnke,  or  prince,  he  must  be  emperor  and  that  alone;  he 
ought  to  have  not  many  provinces,  but  great  vassals.  His  good 
fortune  had  ceased  since  he  took  possession  of  Milan.  He  can- 
not well  be  advised  to  restore  it  to  Francis  I.  whose  thirst  for 
conquest  he  should  thereby  only  stimulate,  but  he  ought  also  not 
to  retain  it.'  This  alone  made  him  enemies,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  attempting  to  bring  foreign  countries  into  subjection  to  him- 
self. Were  he  to  do  away  with  that  suspicion,  were  he  to  be- 
stow Milan  on  some  particular  duke,  Francis  I.  would  no  longer 
find  any  adherents ;  he,  the  emperor,  on  the  contrary,  would  find 
Oermany  and  Italy  devoted  to  him ;  his  banners  he  might  carry 
to  the  most  remote  nations,  and  associate  his  name,  such  is  the 
expression,  with  immortality.*" 

But  if  the  emperor  was  neither  to  relinquish  Milan  to  the 
French  nor  to  keep  it  himself,  on  whom  was  he  now  to  bestow 
that  dukedom  !     To  the  pope  it  seemed  no  unreasonable  escape 

Ami  1530.  lb.  p.  415.  The  popo  told  him  "qu'il  estoit  fort  estoim6,  Tca  la  peine 
et  trarail  qu*il  avoit  prifi  pour  voua  appointor,  Voas  et  TEmpereur,  que  yous  Io 
latmies  ain»i  arridrc." — [That  he  was  much  amaxed,  considering  the  pains  and  labour 
it  had  co8t  him,  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  your  differences,  your's  and  the  em- 
ficror's,  that  you  should  now  leave  him  behind.] 

^  M.  A.  Contarini  also  has  stated  this  in  his  report. 

•  DiMurso  del  Rev«»  CI*  di  Carpi  del  1543  (though  probably  a  year  earlier)  a 
Carlo  v.  Cenarc  del  modo  del  dominaro.     Bibl.  Corsini,  n.  443. 

s  "  Se  la  M.  V.  dcllo  stato  di  Milano  lo  usasso  cortcsia,  non  tanto  si  spcgnercbbo 

3ua&to  si  accendcrcbbc  la  seto  sua :  si  che  d  meglio  di  armarsi  di  quel  dueato  contra 
i  lui. — V.  M.  ha  da  esser  ccrta,  che,  non  per  aflcttione  che  altri  abbia  a  questo  re, 
ma  per  interesso  i)artioolarc,  e  la  Crermania  e  T  Italia,  sinchd  da  tal  sospetto  non 
saranno  liberate,  sono  per  sostcntare  ad  ogni  lor  potcre  hi  potentia  di  Francia." — [If 
your  Majesty  were  to  make  a  compliment  of  the  state  of  Milan,  you  would  not  so 
much  extinguish  as  cniiame  his  thirst ;  indeed  it  wore  bott4>r  to  take  up  arms  for 
tliat  duchy  against  him. — Your  Majesty  may  be  asMured  that,  not  for  any  affection 
entertained  by  others  for  this  king,  but  for  their  o\vn  interests,  both  Germany  and 
Italy,  in  case  of  their  not  being  freed  from  that  suspicion,  are  for  sustaining  tho 
power  of  Franco  with  all  tl.eir  might.] 

I.  2  a 
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from  this  difficulty,  for  it  to  be  transferred  to  his  grandson,  '^ 
emperor^s  son-in-law.  He  had  already  hinted  this  in  previou 
missions.  At  a  new  conference  held  with  the  emperor  at  Bu* 
seto,  he  formally  proposed  it. 

The  pope  in  his  ideas  was  very  far-seeing,  if  it  be  true  thai  h( 
thought  also  of  a  marriage  between  his  grand-daughter  and  ih( 
heir  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  so  that  his  grand-children  woulc 
have  reigned  on  both  sides  the  Po,  on  both  sides  the  Alps.^  Ii 
Bussetto  everything  concerning  Milan  was  earnestly  considered 
and  the  pope  cherished  the  liveliest  hopes.  The  marquis  o 
Basto,  governor  of  Milan,  whom  he  had  gained  over,  with  chai 
acteristic  credulity  and  love  of  show,  already  appeared  one  da; 
with  a  carefully  prepared  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  accompany 
ing  Margaret,  as  his  future  lady,  to  Milan.  I  find  that  th 
negotiation  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  some  excessive  de 
mands  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.^  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  be 
lieve  that  the  latter  could,  at  any  price,  ever  have  been  inclines 
to  abandon  to  foreign  influence  a  principality  so  important,  an< 
60  well  situate. 

For,  in  addition  to  this,  the  position  svhich  the  Fameses  ha< 
assumed  to  themselves,  was  full  of  danger  to  him.  Of  the  Ital 
ian  provinces  governed  or  influenced  by  Charles,  there  was  non< 
in  which  the  existing  government  had  not  been  necessarily 
founded  in  violence,  or  at  least  established  by  force.     Every- 

1  Dandolo ;  Relatione  di  Francia  1545  :  "  Si  d  dabitato,  clie  S.S**  fosse  per  tene 
con  Ccsare  in  qucato  trattationi  masslmc  a  benciicio  do  il  duca  di  Saroglia,  col  qual< 
gli  voleva  dar  la  nci)ote." — [However  it  is  doubted,  that  hia  llolinoss  would  be  foi 
keeping,  in  these  negotiations  with  the  emperor,  chiefly  to  what  was  to  be  for  th« 
adrantago  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  his  niece.]  In  Frano 
people  expressed  themselves  on  this  subject  in  the  liveliest  manner  (gagliarde  parole) 

*  Pallavicini  has  directly  denied  these  negotiations.  There  is  room  for  doub 
perhaps  from  what  Muratori  also  says  about  them  (Annali  d'ltjilia  X.  II.  61).  H« 
relies  on  historians  who  may  possibly  have  iJVTitten  from  heai-sr.y.  But  the  mattei 
is  set  at  rest  by  a  letter  from  Girolamo  Guicciardini  to  Cosmo  Medici,  Cremona 
2Cth  June,  1543,  in  the  Medici  Archives  at  Florence.  Granvello  himself  spoke  o 
it.  "  S.  M*  mostrava  non  esser  aliena,  quando  per  la  parte  del  papa  fnsslm 
adempiuto  le  larghe  offerte  eran  state  proferte  dal  duca  di  Castro  sin  a  Grenova."— 
[His  Majesty  showed  that  he  was  not  averse,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  fulfilled  oi 
the  part  of  the  pope  the  ample  offers  that  had  been  proffered  by  the  duke  di  Castn 
(extending)  even  to  Genoa.]  I  know  not  what  offers  these  might  have  been,  yet  thej 
were  too  much  for  the  pojm.  According  to  Gosselini,  who  was  scci-etai-y  to  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga,  the  emperor  at  his  departure  dreaded  "che  in  volgendo  egli  le  8paII< 
(i  Farnesi)  non  pensasscro  ad  occuparln."  (Vita  di  Don  Ferrando  p.  iv.)— [Lest  ii 
following  him  the  Fameses  might  think  of  engrossing  him.]  (Life  of  Don  Ferdi 
nand,  p.  iv.) — On  this  !?ubject  we  find  vers'  c<vi)i.)us  details  in  a  still  tmpuUiBhec 
biography  of  Basto,  to  be  found  in  the  Chigi  Library  at  Rome. 
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^here,  in  Milan  as  well  as  Naples,  in  Florence,  GFenoa,  and 
Smna,  there  were  malcontents  belonging  to  the  vanquished  party. 
Borne  and  Venice  were  full  of  emigrants.   The  Fameses  did  not 
MB,  in  their  near  connection  with  the  emperor,  any  reason  for 
nfauning  firom  allying  themselves  with  these  parties,  which, 
tlioogh  kept  down,  it  is  true,  yet  never  ceased  to  be  really 
poirerful  from  the  importance  of  their  chiefs,  their  wealth,  and 
the  number  of  their  adherents.  At  the  head  of  the  victors  stood 
the  emperor ;  the  vanquished  looked  for  an  asylum  to  the  pope. 
Innumerable  secret  threads   knit  them  together;  they  never 
eeased  to  hold  a  visible  or  invisible  connection  with  France ; 
they  were  continually  suggesting  new  plans  and  enterprises. 
These  related  sometimes  to  Siena,  sometimes  to  Genoa,  some- 
times to  Lucca.     How  often  did  the  pope  seek  to  gain  a  footing 
in  Florence  too,  and  to  find  admission  there !  But  in  the  young 
duke  Cosmo,  he  found  the  very  man  that  could  best  oppose  him. 
With  stem  self-reliance  Cosmo  expresses  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject thus ;  ^'  The  pope,  who  has  succeeded  in  so  many  enterprises, 
has  nothing  further  so  much  at  heart  as  to  be  capable  of  doing 
something  in  Florence  also,  and  to  estrange  this  city  from  the 
emperor,  but  he  shfall  descend  with  that  wish  into  the  grave.**'^ 

In  a  certain  respect,  the  emperor  and  the  pope  stood  at  all 
times  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the  heads  of  two  factions.  Had 
the  former  married  his  daughter  into  the  family  of  the  pope,  it 
had  only  been  that  he  might  have  a  check  upon  him,  and  as  he 
himself  said,  that  he  might  maintain  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Italy.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  make  this 
alliance  with  the  emperor  subservient  to  his  acquiring  some 
advantages  from  the  imperial  power.  His  family  he  hoped  to 
aggrandize  by  availing  himself  at  once  of  the  emperor's  protec- 
tion, and  of  the  assistance  of  his  opponents.  In  reality  there 
was  still  a  Gibelline  and  a  Guelph  party,  the  one  holding  ever 
to  the  side  of  the  emperor,  the  other  to  that  of  the  pope. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  1545,  we  find  the  two  chiefs 
again  on  friendly  terms.     Margarefs  hopes  oft  being  a  mother, 

i  Letter  of  Conno's,  faand  in  the  Medicean  Archiyes.     Farther  in  1687.    "  Al 

CkpA  non  d  rmtato  altra  ro^lia  in  queeto  mondo  so  noD  disporre  di  qnesto  itato  6 
rarlo  dalla  divotione  dell'imperatore/*  &e. — [To  the  nope  there  renuuns  no  other 
object  to  be  wished  for  in  this  world,  unless  it  be  to  di^Mse  of  thii  ft«te,  and  to 
remoTe  it  from  its  derotbn  to  tho  emperor/'  dtc  ] 
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the  prospect  of  soon  having  a  descendant  of  the  emperor^s  in 
their  family,  made  the  Fameses  feel  a  fresh  cordiality  towards 
Charles  V.  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  repaired  to  him  at 
Worms.  This  formed  one  of  Paul  III.'*s  most  important  mis- 
sions. The  cardinal  once  more  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  em- 
peror^s  displeasure.  He  endeavoured  to  exculpate  his  brother 
and  himself  from  some  things  that  had  been  alleged  against 
them ;  with  respect  to  others  he  prayed  that  they  might  be  for- 
given, and  engaged  that  for  the  future  they  should  all  be  obe- 
dient servants  and  sons  to  his  Majesty.  The  emperor  replied 
that  in  that  case  he  would  treat  them  as  his  own  children. 
Thereupon  they  began  to  converse  on  matters  of  the  deepest 
importance.  They  talked  about  the  war  with  the  Protestants 
and  the  council.  It  was  agreed  that  the  latter  should  be  brought 
about  without  delay.  In  case  of  the  emperor  determining  to 
employ  arms  against  the  Protestants,  the  pope  came  under  a 
formal  compact,  to  aid  him  with  all  his  forces  and  with  all  bis 
treasure,  ^^  even  to  the  selling  of  his  crown,  should  that  be  found 
necessary.''^ 

In  fact,  the  council  was  opened  that  same  year,  and  here  for 
the  first  time  we  fully  perceive  how  this  result  was  brought 
about.  War  too  commenced  in  1546.  The  pope  and  the  em- 
peror combined  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the  league  of 
Smalchalden,  which  made  it  not  much  less  difficult  for  the  em- 
peror to  govern  the  empire,  than  it  was  for  the  pope  to  govern 
the  church.     The  pope  furnished  money  and  troops. 

The  emperor  made  it  his  object  to  combine  the  force  of  arms 
with  pacificatory  negotiations.    While  he  employed  war  in  rein- 

1  Granvelle  himself  supplies  us  with  authentic  information.  **  Dispacoio  di  Mon- 
signor  di  Cortona  al  Duca  di  Fiorenza.  Vormatia,  29  Maggio  1545.  (Granyella) 
mi  concluse  in  somma  ch'el  cardinale  era  venuto  per  giustiiicarsi  d'aleune  calumnic, 
e  supplica  S.  M.  che  quando  non  pot42sso  interamentc  discolpare  Tattioni  passate  di 
N"*  S  ignore  sue  e  di  sua  casa,  ella  si  degnasse  rimettcrle  o  non  ne  tener  conto.  Ex- 
pose di  pid,  in  caso  che  S.  M.  si  risolvesse  di  sbattcro  per  via  d'amie,  perchd  per 
giustitia  non  si  Tcdeva  quasi  modo  alcuno,  li  Lutcrani,  S.  Beatitudino  concorrer^ 
con  ogni  somma  di  denari." — [Despatch  from  Monsignor  di  Cortona  to  the  duke  of 
Florence.  Worms,  2Qlh  May,  1545.  (Granvelle)  convinced  me  in  a  word  that  the 
cardinal  had  come  to  justify  himself  with  respect  to  some  calumnies,  and  besought 
his  Majesty  that,  since  he  could  not  entirely  exculpate  the  past  deeds  of  our  LH>rd 
(the  pope)  nor  his  own  and  those  of  his  house,  he  would  deign  to  pardon  and  make 
no  account  of  them.  He  further  stated  that  in  the  event  of  his  Majesty  resolving 
to  attack  the  Lutherans  with  arms,  because  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  way  of 
doing  BO  in  the  way  of  justice,  his  Beatitude  would  concur  with  all  the  money  he 
could  raise.] 
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log  in  the  disobedience  of  the  Protestants,  the  council  was  to 
detennine  eocksiastical  controversies,  and,  above  all,  to  proceed 
with  idbrms  which  might  make  it  in  some  measure  possible  for 
the  Protestants  to  yield  submission. 

The  success  of  the  war  exceeded  all  expectation.     At  first 
Chiles  might  have  been  given  up  for  lost,  but  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous posture  of  his  affairs,  he  resolutely  maintained  his  ground; 
in  the  autunm  of  1546  he  saw  the  whole  of  Upper  Germany  in 
his  hands ;  cities  and  princes  rivalled  each  other  in  submitting 
to  him ;  the  moment  seemed  to  have  come  when  the  Protestant 
puiy  in  Germany  might  be  subdued,  and  when  the  entire  North 
ffli^t  again  be  made  Roman  Oatholic. 
At  such  a  crisis,  what  was  it  that  the  pope  did ! 
He  recalled  his  troops  from  the  imperial  army ;  the  council 
which  at  this  very  time  was  to  fulfil  its  object,  and  to  commence 
its  pacificatory  movements,  he  transferred  from  Trent,  where  it 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  at  the  instance  of  the  Germans,  and 
pretending  that  an  infectious  disease  had  broken  out  there,  he 
summoned  it  to  meet  in  his  second  capital,  Bologna. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  object  in  this.  Once  more  did 
the  political  tendencies  of  the  popedom  run  counter  to  those  of 
the  Bomish  church.  He  had  never  desired  seeing  the  whole  of 
Germany  conquered  and  laid  prostrate  at  the  emperor'^s  feet.  It 
was  something  very  different  that  his  nice  calculations  had  led 
him  to  look  for.  It  is  true  he  may  have  believed  that  some  suc- 
cess on  the  emperor^s  part  would  prove  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church;  but  therewithal,  as  he  himself  admits, 
he  doubted  not  that  he  should  see  him  encounter  numberless 
difficulties,  and  entangle  himself  in  perplexities,  which  would 
secure  to  him,  the  pope,  on  his  side,  more  ample  freedom  for  pur- 
suing his  own  objects.  Fortune  mocked  at  his  designs.  He  now 
had  reason  to  fear,  and  had  his  attention  directed  to  it  by 
France,  that  this  preponderance  of  power  would  indirectly  affect 
Italy,  and  but  too  soon  make  itself  sensibly  felt  by  him,  in  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  in  secular  concerns.  But,  besides  this,  his 
anxieties  with  respect  to  the  council  increased.  It  had  long 
oppressed  him  already;^  he  had  ere  now  had  thoughts  about  dis- 

1  "  Le  rodme  an  memo." — [The  same  to  the  same  ]  Ribier,  I.  637.  "  S.  S.  a 
cutendu  que  le  due  de  Saxe  se  trouTO  fort,  dont  elle  a  tcl  contentcmcnt,  eomme 
celuy  qui  cetimo  le  commun  enneroy  cstrc  par  ces  moyens  retenu  d'exccuter  acs  en- 
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solving  it;  now,  however,  the  prelates  of  the  imperial  party,  n 
dered  more  and  more  courageous  by  victory,  took  a  particularly 
bold  step.     Under  the  name  of  censures,  the  Spanish  bishop^ 
proposed  some  articles  which  collectively  had  for  their  object  % 
diminution  of  the  papal  authority ;  the  reformation  which  Borne 
had  always  so  much  dreaded,  seemed  no  longer  to  admit  being 
delayed. 

It  seems  strange,  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  that  at  the  very 
moment  that  all  northern  Germany  shuddered  at  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  papal  government,  the  pope  felt  himself  to  be  in 
league  with  the  Protestants.  He  showed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
advance  made  by  the  electoral  prince,  John  Frederick,  against 
duke  Maurice,  and  desired  nothing  more  eagerly  than  that  that 
prince  might  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  emperor.  He  sent 
to  Francis  1.  who  was  already  endeavouring  to  combine  the 
whole  world  in  a  league  against  Charles,  expressly  exhorting  him 
"  to  support  those  who  were  not  utterly  beaten.'^  Again  he 
deemed  it  likely  that  the  emperor  would  have  to  encounter  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  have  his  hands  occupied  for  a  long  while. 
'*  In  this,"'  says  the  French  deputy,  "  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.'' 

But  he  deceived  himself  as  he  had  done  before.  The  emper- 
or's good  fortune  defeated  all  his  calculations.  Charles  obtained 
a  victor}'  at  M  uhlberg ;  he  carried  off  with  him  the  two  heads  of 
the  Protestant  party  as  prisoners,  and  could  now  direct  his  eye 
to  Italy  more  keenly  tlian  ever. 

For  most  profoundly,  as  may  be  supjwsed,  did  the  conduct 
of  the  pope  wound  his  feelings.  He  saw  through  his  purposes 
very  well.  "  The  object  of  his  Holiness  since  the  first,"  he 
WTites  to  his  ambassador,  "  has  been  to  entangle  us  in  this  un- 
dertaking, and  then  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch."^  The  recal  of  the 

trcprises,  ct  connoist-on  bicn  qii'il  8en>it  utile  sous-main  d'entretenir  ceux  qui  luy 
Insistent,  disaut  que  vour  ne  syauriez  fairo  di'penRO  i>lufl  utile." — [His  IIolincM  has 
heard  that  the  duke  of  Saxony  finds  himself  stiung,  and  at  this  has  all  the  satisfac- 
tion of  one  who  caleulates  that  the  common  enemy  h  by  these  means  restrained 
from  executing  his  enterj)risc8,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
underhand  support  to  those  who  resist  him,  saying  that  you  could  not  lay  out  money 
more  usefully.] 

1  Copia  de  la  carta  que  S.  M.  serivid  a  Don  Diego  do  Mendoga  a  XI.  de  Hclircro, 
1547  aos.  "  Quanto  mas  yva  el  dicho  (prospero  sueeso)  adelante,  mas  nos  confirma- 
vamos  en  creher  que  fucsc  verdad  lo  que  antes  so  havia  savido  de  hi  intencion  y 
iucllnacion  de  S.S.  y  lo  que  sc  dezia  (es)  que  su  fin  havia  sido  por  embara^ar  noe  en 
lo  que  estavamos  y  dcxanios  en  ello  con  sua  fines,  desinoB  y  pkticas,  pero  que,  aun- 
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fH^  troops  was  not  of  so  much  consequence.     HI  paid,  and  on 
»na|  acconnt  defeotive  in  point  of  obedience  and  discipline,  they 
W  never  been  of  mnch  avail.     Bat  the  removal  of  the  council 
from  Trent  to  Bologna,  was  of  the  utmost  importance.     It  is 
wonderful  how  on  this  occasion  too,  the  disagreement  between 
the  popedom  and  the  empire,  proceeding  from  the  political  posi- 
tion of  the  former,  came  in  aid  of  the  Protestants.     Now  it  was 
that  means  might  well  have  been  found  for  compelling  them  to 
submit  to  the  council.  But  as  the  council  itself  had  split  in  two, 
for  the  imperial  bishops  remained  in  Trent,  and  as  no  common 
.  decisions,  of  a  valid  kind,  could  now  be  adopted,  no  man  could 
be  compelled  to  give  his  adhesion.     The  emperor  had  to  submit 
to  see  the  most  essential  part  of  his  plans  come  to  nothing,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  deserted  by  his  ally.     Not  only  did  he 
continue  to  urge  the  recal  of  the  ecclesiastical  convention  to 
Trent,  he  gave  out,  "  that  he  would  come  to  Rome  and  hold  the 
council  there  himself." 

Paul  III.  gathered  up  all  his  energies ;  "  the  emperor  is 
powerful,"  said  he,  "  but  we  too  are  able  for  something ;  and  we 
still  have  some  friends."  The  long-talked  of  alliance  with  France 
was  now  concluded ;  Horatio  Famese  was  affianced  to  the  natu-. 
ral  dau5:hter  of  Henry  II.  and  no  means  were  left  untried  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  Venetians  next,  to  join  a  common  league. 
All  the  refugees  began  to  bestir  themselves.  Just  at  the  right 
time  dtsturbances  broke  out  in  Naples,  and  a  Neapolitan  deputy 
made  his  appearance,  with  a  request  that  the  pope  would  protect 
his  vassals  in  that  quarter,  nor  were  there  wanting  Cardinals 
who  recommended  him  to  SLfjnree  to  this. 

Once  more  did  the  Italian  factions  begin  to  eye  each  other. 
They  stood  the  more  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  from  the 
two  chiefs  being  now  in  open  dissension.  On  the  one  side  there 
were  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Naples,  the  Medici  in  Florence, 

que  pcsassc  a  S.S.  y  a  otros,  cspcravamos  con  la  ayuda  dc  N.  S.  aunqao  Bin  la  de 
S.  S.,  giiinr  o»ta  iniprt^sa  a  Imen  camino.'*  Coj»y  of  a  letter  written  by  His  Ma- 
jesty to  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  February  11,  1547. — [However  much  our  affairs 
proKpered,  the  more  were  we  confirmed  in  l)elievinj|f  the  truth  of  what  we  had  form- 
cHy  learned  of  the  intention  and  inclination  of  his  Holiness,  and  in  fact  it  may  be 
Mid,  tluit  his  object  was  to  cnibarnv-s  uh  in  the  position  in  which  we  were  placed, 
and  leave  us  there  with  his  cunnin;:  aims,  design**,  and  practices ;  nevertheless, 
thoup;h  it  was  of  importance  to  his  Holiness  and  others,  we  hoped,  with  the  aid  of 
our  Lord,  even  without  that  of  his  Holiness,  to  bring  thb  entcri)riso  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.] 
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the  Dorias  in  Genoa ;  Don  Digo  Mendoza,  imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome,  might  bo  regarded  as  their  centre ;  they  had  still  in 
all  quarters  a  strong  body  of  Gibbeline  adherents ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  pope  and  the  Fameses,  the  refugees 
and  the  malcontents,  a  newly  formed  Orsinish  party,  and  the 
dependents  of  the  French.  For  the  one,  there  was  that  part  of 
the  council  which  remained  in  Trent;  for  the  other,  that  which 
had  gone  to  Bologna. 

The  hatred  which  these  parties  bore  to  each  other,  soon  dis- 
played itself  in  an  act  of  violence. 

The  pope  had  taken  advantage  of  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  emperor,  to  bestow  upon  his  son  Peter  Luigi  Parma  and 
Placentia,  as  a  dukedom,  holding  feudally  of  the  papal  see.  He 
could  no  longer  venture  on  such  a  measure  with  the  recklessness 
of  a  Leo  or  an  Alexander.  Accordingly  he  restored  Camerino 
and  Nepi  to  the  church ;  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  by  a 
calculation  of  the  expense  incurred  in  guarding  that  frontier  for- 
tress, the  interest  which  his  son  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  restored  territories,  that  the  exchequer 
would  suffer  no  loss.  But  it  was  only  by  addressing  himself  to 
.the  cardinals  individually,  that  he  could  persuade  them  to  con- 
sent, and  even  then  he  could  not  succeed  with  them  all.  Some 
spoke  openly  against  it;  others  intentionally  staid  away  from 
the  meeting  of  the  consistory  at  which  the  matter  was  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  Garaffa  was  seen  that  day  making  a  solemn  visitation 
of  the  seven  churches.^  Neither  was  the  emperor  in  favour  of 
it ;  he  wished  at  least  that  the  dukedom  should  be  given  to  his 
son-in-law  Octavius,  to  whom  Camerino  likewise  belonged.*  He 
allowed  it  to  pass  because  he  stood  in  need  of  the  pope^s  friend- 
ship, but  he  never  approved  of  it ;  he  knew  Peter  Luigi  but  too 
well.  It  was  the  very  son  of  the  pope  that  held  in  his  hand  all 
the  threads  of  the  secret  leagues  formed  among  the  Italian  oppo- 
sitionists. None  doubted  of  his  being  privy  to  the  attempt 
made  by  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  and  that  he  had  assisted  the  power- 

1  Bromato:  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  II.  222. 

9  The  negotiations  respecting  thiB,  commence  with  Mendoza's  letter  of  29th 
November,  1547.  The  pope  says  that  he  had  granted  the  investiture  to  Peter 
I^uis,  because  the  cardinals  had  preferred  this ;  and  "  haviendo  de  yivir  tampoco 
como  mostrava  su  indisposicion, — [haying  so  short  a  time  to  live,  as  his  indisposi- 
tion  clearly  showed.] 
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ful  loader  of  tho  Florentine  emigrants,  Peter  Strozzi,  after  an 
iinsuccessful  attack  upon  Milan,  to  cross  the  Po  at  a  moment  of 
the  utmost  urgency,  and  alone  effected  his  deliverance.  It  was 
conjectured  that  he  himself  had  an  eye  to  the  possession  of 
Mikn.^ 

One  day  the  pope,  who  considered  himself  as  at  all  times  under 
the  influence  of  propitious  stars,  and  that  he  could  conjure  all 
ihe  storms  that  threatened  him,  appeared  at  the  audience  in  par- 
ticularly good  spirits ;  he  recounted  the  prosperous  events  of  his 
past  life,  and  compared  himself  in  this  respect  with  Tiberius; 
on  that  very  day,  his  son,  the  possessor  of  his  acquisitions,  the 
prop  of  his  fortunes,  was  assaulted  by  conspirators  at  Placentia, 
and  murdered.' 

The  authors  of  the  crime  were  the  Gibellines  of  that  city,  who 
had  become  offended  and  exasperated  at  the  violent  measures  of 
the  duke,  one  of  the  severely  governing  princes  of  that  time,  who 
made  it  his  special  object  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  nobility; 
but  as  it  was  the  universal  impression  at  the  time  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Milan,  Ferdinand  Gt)nzaga,  was  concerned  in  the  plot,' 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  such  was  the  case.  Gonzaga^s  biogra- 
pher, who  was  his  confidential  secretary  at  the  time,  and  who 
endeavours  to  exculpate  him,  asserts  that  no  more  was  intended 
than  that  Farnese  should  be  made  prisoner,  not  that  he  should 
be  murdered.^  I  find  in  some  manuscripts  a  still  closer  hint, 
yet  must  not  at  once  believe  them,  that  the  emperor  had  been 
previously  apprized  of  the  plot.  At  all  events  the  imperial 
troops  hastened  forwards  to  take  possession  of  Placentia;  they 
gave  practical  effect  to  the  claims  of  the  empire  to  the  possession 
of  that  city.  This  was  in  some  wise  a  retaliation  for  the  breaches 
of  engagement  committed  by  the  pope  in  the  Smalkaldic  war. 

1  GoawUini :  Vita  di  Ferr.  Gonzaga  p.  20.     Segni :  Stone  Fiorentine,  p.  292. 

>  Mendo<7a  al  empcrador,  18  Sept.  1547.  "  Gastd  la  mayor  parte  del  tempo"  (on 
that  day)  "  en  oontar  bus  felicidades  y  compararso  a  Tibeno  imperador."  [See  the 
text.l 

^  **  Compcrtum  babemos  Ferdinandum  esse  autorem.*' — {We  have  discorered 
that  Ferdinand  was  the  author,]  said  the  pope  in  the  consistory.  '*  Extrait  du 
eoosistoire  tenu  par  N.  S.  Pcre." — [Extract  from  the  consistory  held  by  our  Iloly 
Father,]  in  a  despatch  from  Morvillier,  Venice,  7th  Sept.  1047.    Ribier,  II.  61. 

^  GoBsellini.  p.  45.  "  Nd  Timperatora  nd  D.  Fernando,  come  di  natora  magnani- 
mi,  eonaentirono  mai  alia  morte  del  duca  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  and  feoero  ogni  opera 
di  salTarlo,  comandando  in  speciality  a  congiurati  che  Tiro  il  tenessero." — [Neither 
the  emperor  nor  D.  Ferdinand,  as  being  naturally  magnanimous,  erer  consented  to 
the  death  of  duke  Peter  Lewis  Farnese ;  on  the  contra^  thejr  did  ererything  to  saro 
hira,  specially  enjoining  the  conspirators  to  take  him  aure.] 

I.  2b 
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Affairs  now  assumed  a  posture  altogether  without  a  parallel. 

It  was  pretended  to  be  known  that  Alexander  Famese  had 
said,  that  he  could  help  himself  by  nothing  so  well  as  the  death 
of  some  of  the  imperial  ministers ;  he  oould  not  rid  himself  of 
them  by  violence;  he  must  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  While 
in  consequence  of  this,  these  were  endeavouring  to  secure  them- 
selves from  poison,  some  Corsican  ruffians  were  apprehended  ai 
Milan,  and  brought  to  confess,  truly  or  falsely  I  ¥dll  not  under- 
take to  say,  that  they  had  been  hired  by  the  pope^s  relations  to 
murder  Ferdinand  Gronzaga.  At  least  Gonzaga  was  anew  highly 
exasperated.  He  said  that  he  must  secure  his  life  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  and  nothing  further  remained  for  him  but  to  rid 
himself  of  two  or  three  of  these  enemies  of  his,  with  his  own  or 
some  other  hand.^  Mendoza  thought,  then  will  all  the  Span- 
iards in  Borne  be  put  to  death ;  the  populace  secretly  instigated 
to  fall  upon  them;  and  the  deed,  when  done,  will  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  restraining  them. 

A  reconciliation  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  might  have 
been  wished  that  the  emperor^s  daughter  should  interpose  her 
good  offices  to  that  effect.  But  she  had  never  felt  happy  in  the 
Famese  family;  she  despised  a  husband  who  was  much  younger 
than  herself;  she  revealed  his  bad  qualities  without  compunction 
to  the  ambassador,  and  said  she  would  rather  cut  off  her  child- 
ren's heads  than  apply  to  her  father  about  anything  that  could 
displease  him. 

Mendoza'^s  correspondence  with  the  emperor  lies  before  me. 
It  were  no  easy  matter  to  find  anything  like  the  tenor  of  these 
letters,  in  point  of  profound  hatred,  restrained  on  both  sides,  yet 
on  the  part  of  both  evident.  It  displays  a  sense  of  superiority, 
brimful  of  bitterness ;  of  contempt,  which  is  nevertheless  on  its 
guard ;  a  feeling  of  distrust  such  as  one  cherishes  towards  an  ill- 
doer  of  no  common  sort. 

If  in  this  state  of  things,  the  pope  looked  for  some  support, 
some  assistance,  France  alone  could  secure  it  to  him. 

In  fact  we  find  him  occasionally  discussing  the  relaitons  of 
France  with  the  Boman  see,  for  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  ambassador,  and  of  cardinals  Guise  and  Famese. 

1  Mendoza  al  Emp.    ''  Don  Hernando  procurara  de  aaegurar  su  yida  come  mejor 
pudicre,  hechando  a  parte  dos  o  tres  di  estos  o  por  bu  mano  o  per  mano  de  otroe." 

—[See  the  text.] 
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'^  In  old  bookfl,^  says  he,  *^  I  have  read,  during  my  cardinaLship, 
I  heard  firom  others,  and  have  fonnd  by  experience  since  being 
pope  myself  that  the  holy  see  has  ever  been  powerful  and  flour- 
4ridng,  when  allied  with  France,  but  has  suffered  losses  as  soon 
m  it  was  otherwise;  I  can  never  forgive  Leo  X.,  my  predecessor 
CSlement,  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  having  on  any  occasion 
fiivoured  the  emperor ;  but  now  I  have  resolved  to  unite  myself 
fer  ever  with  France.  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  leave  the 
papal  see  devoted  to  the  French  king ;  fain  would  I  make  him 
the  first  prince  in  the  world ;  I  will  indissolubly  attach  my  .own 
fiunily  to  him.^ 

He  contemplated  forming  an  alliance  with  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Venice,  first  to  be  a  defensive  league,  of  which,  how- 
ever,  he  himself  says,  that  it  was  the  door  to  an  offensive  one.' 
The  French  calculated  that  their  firiends,  when  united,  would 
procure  for  them  as  extensive  a  territory  in  Italy  as  that  which 
the  emperor  possessed  there,  and  that  the  whole  Orsinish  party 
would  anew  devote  their  lives  and  property  to  the  king.  The 
Fameses  thought  that  within  the  Milanese  territory  they  might 
at  least  count  upon  Oremona  and  Pavia;  the  Neapolitan  refugees 
promised  to  bring  into  the  field  15,000  men,  and  forthwith  to 
deliver  up  Aversa  and  Naples.  The  pope  warmly  entered  into 
all  these  projects.  We  first  apprized  the  French  ambassador  of 
an  attack  upon  Genoa.  He  would  have  no  objection  were  a 
league  to  be  formed  with  the  grand  seignior  or  with  Algiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  conquest  of  Naples.  Edward  VI.  had 
just  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  an  unquestionably 
protestant  government  had  taken  the  helm  of  its  affairs,  still  the 
pope  not  the  less  recommended  Henry  II.  (of  France)  to  make 
peace  with  England,  '^  in  order,^^  he  said,  ^'  to  be  able  to  carry 

1  Guise  au  roy,  81  Oct.  1547.    Ribier,  IL  75. 

*  Gniae  an  roy,  11  Nor.  1547.  Ribier,  II.  81.  '*  Sire,  U  eemUe  an  pape»  k  oo 
qn'il  m'a  dit,  qu'il  doit  commencer  k  Tons  fiiire  ddelaration  de  son  amiti^  par  tous 
pr^flcntcr  lay  et  toute  sa  maison :  et  poiiroe<|u'ilfl  n'auroient  puissance  de  toqs  faire 
serrioe  ny  Tons  aider  k  offonser  si  tous  premidreraent  tous  ne  los  aides  k  d6fendre, 
il  luy  a  sembl6  deroir  oommenccr  par  la  ligue  d^fensire,  laquelle  il  ditestro  la  rraye 
porto  de  ToflensiTe." — {Guise  to  the  king,  4c.  Sire,  it  seems  good  to  the  pope,  from 
what  he  has  told  mc,  that  ho  ought  to  begin  to  make  you  a  declaration  of  his  friend- 
ship  l^  presenting  to  you  himself  and  all  his  fiunily :  and  as  they  should  be  unaUe 
to  serve  you  or  to  aid  you  in  taking  the  oflensiTe,  if  yon  do  not  first  aid  them  in 
defending  themselTss,  it  appears  to  nim  that  there  should  be  a  defensire  league  in 
the  fini  mstanoe,  the  which,  he  says,  b  the  true  opening  lor  the  offinsiTe.]  The 
whole  siibMq[aent  corrospondcooe  bean  upon  this. 
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into  effect  other  objects  inyolving  the  best  interests  of  Christen-^ 
dom."^ 

Thus  fierce  was  the  pope^s  enmity  towards  the  emperor ;  00 
close  was  his  connection  with  the  French ;  so  extensive  were  tbi 
prospects  he  entertained ;  and  yet  he  never  completed  his  alliance, 
never  took  the  final  step. 

The  Venetians  were  perfectly  amazed.  "The  pope,**  said 
they,  "  is  attacked  in  his  dignity,  is  insulted  in  his  blood,  is 
plundered  of  the  chief  possession  of  his  family  ;  he  should  snatch 
at  any  alliance,  on  any  condition ;  notwithstanding,  after  so 
many  causes  of  offence,  we  see  him  procrastinate  and  waver.** 

Generally  speaking,  when  a  man  is  offended,  he  runs  into  ex- 
treme measures.  Yet  there  are  natures  in  which  this  is  not  the 
case,  which  even  when  they  feel  themselves  most  deeply  hurt, 
still  pause  and  ponder,  not  because  the  passion  of  revenge  is  less 
strong  in  them,  but  because  the  consciousness  of  another*s  supe- 
riority holds  a  more  powerful  mastery  over  them  ;  the  sagacity 
that  sees  far  into  the  future,  preponderates  in  them ;  great  re- 
verses, instead  of  stimulating  them,  make  them  dispirited,  vacil- 
lating, and  weak. 

The  emperor  was  too  powerful  to  need  to  apprehend  anything 
serious  from  the  Fameses.  He  pursued  his  course  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  them.  He  solemnly  protested  against  the 
sittings  of  the  council  at  Bologna,  declaring  beforehand,  as  null 
and  void,  whatever  should  be  transacted  there.  In  1548,  he 
published  the  Interim  in  Germany.  However  intolerable  it 
seemed  to  the  pope  that  the  emperor  should  prescribe  a  form  of 
faith,  however  bitterly  he  complained  of  ecclesiastical  property 
being  left  to  its  present  possessors,  a  measure  in  which  cardinal 
Famese  said  he  could  point  out  seven  or  eight  heresies,*  the 

1  Francois  do  Rohan  au  roy,  24  F6vrier,  1548.  Ribier,  II.  117.  "  S.S.  m'a 
commands  de  yous  fairo  entendre  et  conBeUlcr  de  sa  part,  de  rcgardcr  les  moyens  que 
Tous  pouYoz  tenir  pour  vous  mettre  en  paix  pour  quelque  temps  ayec  les  Anglais, 
afin  que  n'cstant  en  tant  d'ondroits  empeschi  vous  puissiez  plus  facilement  ex6cuter 
Yos  desseins  et  entreprises  pour  lo  bicn  public  do  la  Cnrostient^." — [Francis  of  Rohan 
to  the  king,  &c.  His  Holiness  has  commanded  me  to  giYo  you  to  understand,  and 
to  counsel  you  on  his  part,  to  look  to  the  means  you  can  take  adYantage  of  for  put- 
ting yourself  at  peace  for  some  time  with  the  English,  in  order  that  by  not  haYing 
hindrances  in  so  many  places,  you  may  more  easily  execute  your  designs  and  enter- 
prises for  the  public  good  of  Christendom.] 

i  *«  Hazer  intender  a  V.  M.  como  en  el  interim  ay  7  o  8  heregias.*'  Mendo9a  10 
Juni  1548. — [See  the  text.]  In  the  "  Lcttere  del  commendatore  Annihal  Caro 
Bcritte  al  nomo  del  C>  Fumeso" — [I^etters  of  the  oommendator  Annibol  Caro,  writ- 
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^^peior  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  bewildered.  In  the  case 
^f  Plaoentia  too,  he  would  not  yield  a  hair  breadth.  The  pope 
^Hi  required  that  the  possession  should  be  restored ;  the  emperor 
'^laintained  that  he  had  a  right  to  it  as  belonging  to  the  empire. 
^Hie  pope  appealed  to  the  treaty  of  1521,  in  which  these  cities 
M«re  guaranteed  to  the  Roman  see ;  the  emperor  pointed  to  the 
^^rd  investiture,  as  evidence  of  an  intimation,  on  the  part  of  the 
empire,  that  it  had  rights  of  superiority  over  them.  The  pope 
Implied  that  the  word  was  here  employed  in  a  different  sense 
fiom  the  feudal ;  the  emperor  contested  the  point  no  farther,  yet 
he  declared  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  restore 
Plaeentia.^ 

The  pope  would  now  have  willingly  taken  up  arms,  leagued 
himself  with  France,  and  put  his  friends  and  party  in  motion; 
in  Naples,  Genoa,  Siena,  Placentia,  even  in  Orbitello,  the  in- 
trigues of  his  dependents  might  be  observed,  willingly  would  he 
have  revenged  himself  by  some  unexpected  attack ;  but  on  the 
odier  hand,  the  emperor  was  too  much  his  superior  in  point  of 
power,  not  to  be  extremely  formidable,  and  he  dreaded,  above 
all,  his  infiuence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He'  took  care  that  a 
council  should  be  called  which  would  declare  itself  as  quite 
against  him,  and  even  proceed  to  depose  him.  Mendoza  asserts 
that  the  plot  of  the  Gorsicans  against  Ferdinand  Gonzaga  had 
particularly  alarmed  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  much  is  certain  that  he  restrained 
himself  and  concealed  his  resentment.  The  Fameses  even  be- 
held, not  unwillingly,  the  emperor  take  possession  of  Siena;  they 
hoped  that  he  would  give  it  to  them  as  a  compensation  for  their 
losses.  The  oddest  proposals  were  connected  with  this.  ^'  Let 
the  emperor  make  this  concession,^^  it  was  said  to  Mendoza,  'Hhe 
pope  must  then  bring  back  the  council  to  Trent,  and  here  not 
only  act  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  in  other  matters, 

ten  in  the  name  of  cardinal  Farnese],  which  in  other  respects  are  composed  with 
great  reserre.  there  is  to  be  foand  nerertheless,  1. 65,  a  letter  to  cardinal  Sfondrato, 
referring  to  the  Interim,  in  which  it  is  said :  *'  the  emperor  has  committed  a  scan- 
daloos  offence  in  Christendom ;  he  might  indeed  haro  taken  in  hand  something 
better/' 

1  "  Letters  del  cardinal  Famose  scritte  al  Tesoovo  di  Fano,  nuntio  al  imperatore 
Carlo*  Informationi  politicho  XIX./' — [Letters  from  cardinal  Famese  written  to 
the  bishop  of  Fano,  nuntio  to  the  emperor  Charles,  political  notices  XIX  J  and  some 
instmctions  of  the  popes  and  Fameses,  ib.  XIL,  reveal  these  negotiations,  of  which  I 
can  touch  upon  the  most  important  steps  only. 
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for  example,  solemnly  recognise  his  right  to  Borgundy,  but 
declare  Charles  V.  to  be  his  successor  in  the  papal  see.''  "  For,'* 
said  they,  '^  Germany  has  a  cold  climate,  Italy  has  a  warm  one; 
and  for  the  gout  which  the  emperor  suffers  from,  warm  coun- 
tries are  most  favourable.''^  I  vrill  not  maintain  that  they  were 
in  earnest  in  this;  the  old  pope  lived  in  the  belief  that  the  em- 
peror would  die  before  him,  but  we  see  how  doubtful,  and  how 
widely  remote  from  the  common  order  of  things,  were  the  paths 
which  their  politics  ventured  upon. 

Their  movements  and  negotiations  with  the  emperor  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  French.  We  have  a  letter  from  the 
constable  Montmorency,  full  of  wrath,  in  which  he  speaks  with- 
out reserve  of  the  "  hypocrisies,  lies,  aye  of  truly  wicked  tricks," 
practised  at  Rome  against  the  king  of  France.' 

At  last,  that  he  might  do  something,  and  at  least  gain  some 
fixed  point  in  these  struggles,  the  pope  determined,  as  the  right 
to  Placentia  was  contested  not  only  with  his  fsimily,  but  even 
with  the  church,  to  restore  that  dukedom  immediately  to  the 
latter.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  ever  done  any- 
thing against  the  interests  of  his  grandsons.  He  doubted  not 
they  would  willingly  reconcile  themselves  to  it;  he  believed  that 
he  had  an  unlimited  authority  over  them ;  he  had  ever  praised 
their  stanch  obedience,  and  considered  himself  fortunate  in  it. 
But  the  difference  was,  that  on  all  previous  occasions  he  had 
contended  for  their  ostensible  interests,  whereas  he  now  wished 
to  effect  something  which  ran  counter  to  these.^  They  first  tried 
indirectly  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  They  caused  it  to  be 
represented  to  him  that  the  day  which  he  had  appointed  for  the 
consistory  to  meet,  was  an  unlucky  one;  it  was  Bochus  day; 

1  Cardinal  Gambava  made  this  proposal  to  Mendoza  at  a  secret  conferenco  held 
in  a  church.  lie  said  at  least,  **  quo  havia  scripto  al  papa  algo  desto  y  no  lo  havia 
tornado  mal." — [That  ho  had  written  tho  popo  somewhat  al^ut  that,  and  he  had 
not  taken  it  badly] 

»  Le  connestablc  au  roy,  1  Sept.  1648.  (Ribior,  II.  165.)  "  Le  pape  aToc  ses 
ministres  yous  ont  jusqucs-icy  us6  de  tontos  dissimulations,  lesquelles  ils  ont  depuis 
quclque  temps  voulu  oouyrir  de  pur  mensonge,  pour  en  former  une  vraye  meschancet6, 
])uisqu'il  faut  que  jo  I'appelle  ainsi." — [The  constable  to  the  king,  &c.  The  popo 
with  his  ministers  hayo  hitherto  treated  you  with  all  dissimulations,  which  they 
haye  since  wished  to  coyer  with  sheer  lying,  to  make  up  a  piece  of  real  wickedness, 
for  such  I  must  call  it.] 

>  Dandolo  too  assures  us  of  his  fixed  resolution.  "  S.S.  era  al  tutto  yolta  a  res- 
tituir  Parma  alia  chiesa." — [llis  Holiness  was  always  for  restoring  Parma  to  the 
clmrch.] 
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the  exchange  with  Oamerino,  which  he  wished  to  restore  to  them 
bj  way  of  compensation,  would  be  rather  a  loss  to  the  chnroh; 
ihej  now  met  him  with  the  reasons  which  he  himself  had  form- 
erly employed ;  but  they  could  only  delay  the  matter,  not  pre- 
vent it.  At  last  Paul  III.  instructed  the  commandant  at  Par- 
ma, Oamillo  Orsino,  to  keep  that  city  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
and  to  deliver  it  up  to  no  man,  be  he  who  he  might.  After  this 
deelaration,  which  left  no  further  room  for  doubt,  the  Fameses 
broke  through  all  restraint.  They  would  for  no  consideration 
dUow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  a  dukedom,  which  placed  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  independent  princes  of  Italy.  Octa- 
▼ins  made  an  effort  to  get  Parma  into  his  hands  by  force  or  stra- 
tagem, in  defiance  of  the  pope ;  and  he  was  only  prevented  from 
attaining  his  object  through  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  new 
eommandant.  But  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Paul 
III.  when  he  heard  of  it !  It  was  reserved  for  the  old  man  to 
find  his  grandsons,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  affectionately  de- 
voted, and  in  bestowing  favours  on  whom  he  had  incurred  the 
censures  of  the  world,  now  as  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  were 
rising  against  him  !  Octavius  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose  even  by  the  failure  of  his  attempt.  He  wrote  directly 
to  the  pope  that  if  he  were  not  to  regain  possession  of  Parma  in 
a  friendly  way,  he  would  make  peace  with  Ferdinand  Gonzaga, 
and  try  to  take  possession  of  it  with  the  arms  of  the  empire.  In 
fact,  his  negotiations  with  that  mortal  enemy  of  his  house  were 
already  far  advanced,  and  a  courier  had  been  despatched  with 
definite  proposals  to  the  emperor.^  The  pope  loudly  lamented 
that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  own  children ;  that  their  doings 
were  such  as  would  send  him  to  the  grave.  He  felt  cut  to  the 
quick  by  a  report  arising  that  ho  himself  was  surely  privy  to 
the  enterprises  of  Octavius,  and  had  a  share  in  them,  which  ran 
counter  to  his  assertions.  He  told  cardinal  Este,  that  never  in 
the  course  of  his  whole  life  had  anything  vexed  him  so  much, 
not  even  the  death  of  Peter  Luigi,  or  the  occupation  of  Placen- 
tia.  But  he  would  leave  no  room  for  the  world  to  doubt  what 
sentiments  he  cherished.'     His  sole  comfort  lay  in  the  convic- 

1  Goflsellim :  Vita  di  Fcrr.  Gonzaga,  p.  65. 

s  Hippolyt  cardinal  de  Fcrraro  au  roy,  22  Oct.  1549.  Ribier,  II.  248.  <'S.S. 
m*a  aneiir6  n*ayoir  ea  sa  vie  eu  chose,  dont  cUo  ait  tant  reoeu  d'ennuy,  pour  Topin- 
ion  qu'olle  craint  qii*on  rcuille  prendre  que  cecy  ait  est6  do  son  oonseDtoment."— 
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tion  that  cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  at  least,  was  innocent  and 
devoted  to  him.  But  he  came  to  know  by  degrees  that  he  who 
enjoyed  his  utmost  confidence,  and  who  managed  the  great  bulk 
of  affairs,  was  too  well  aware  of  what  was  doing,  and  gave  it  his 
secret  approval.  This  discovery  broke  his  heart.  On  All-Souls 
day,  (Nov.  2d,  1449)  with  a  heart  surcharged  with  grief,  he 
imparted  it  to  the  Venetian  ambassador.  Desiring  if  possible 
to  divert  his  thoughts  a  little,  he  went  next  day  to  his  vineyard 
on  Monte  Gavallo.  But  he  courted  repose  in  vain.  Ho  sent 
for  cardinal  Alexander;  one  word  led  to  another;  the  pope  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation;  he  snatched  the  barret  (cap) 
from  his  nephew'^s  hands  and  threw  it  on  the  ground.^  The 
court  already  anticipated  a  change.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  the  pope  would  remove  the  cardinal  from  the  administra- 
tion. But  it  never  went  that  length.  This  violent  mental  agi- 
tation, at  the  advanced  age  of  83,  proved  fatal  to  the  pope  him- 
self. He  immediately  fell  ill  and  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the 
10th  of  Nov.  1549.  Every  one  in  Rome  went  to  kiss  his  feet. 
No  less  beloved  than  his  grandsons  were  hated,  people  pitied  him 
for  having  been  brought  to  the  grave  by  the  very  persons  to 
whom  he  had  shown  the  greatest  kindness. 

In  Paul  III.  we  see  a  man  full  of  mind  and  talent,  and  re- 
markable for  his  penetration  and  good  sense,  placed  in  the  high- 
est position  that  he  could  occupy.  But  how  insignificant  does 
even  one  mighty  mortal  appear  in  the  light  of  universal  history. 
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Ilippolyto  cardinal  of  Fcrrara  to  the  king,  &c.  His  Holiness  has  assured  me  tliat 
le  never  met  with  any  thing  in  all  his  life  that  has  so  annoyed  him,  on  accomtt  of 
the  notion  he  fears  people  may  choose  to  take  up  that  this  has  been  with  his  con- 
sent.] 

1  Dandolo :  "  II  Rev*"*  Famese  si  risolse  di  non  voler  cho  casa  sua  restasse  prira 
di  Roma  e  se  no  messe  alia  forte.  -  -  S.  S.  accortasi  di  questa  oontraoperatione  del 
Rev™®  Famese  me  la  comunicd  il  di  de*  morti  in  gran  parte  con  grandissima  amari- 
tudine,  e  11  di  dietro  la  mattina  per  tempo  se  ne  and6  alia  sua  vigna  di  monte  Cavallo 
per  cercar  transtullo,  dove  si  incolerd  per  tal  causa  con  esse  Rev"®  Famese.  -  -  Gli 
TU  trovato  tutto  I'int^riore  nettissimo,  d'havcr  a  viver  ancor  qualche  anno,  se  non 
che  nel  core  tregoccie  di  sangue  agghiacciato  (was  nun  wohl  ein  Irrthum  bt),  giudi- 
casi  dal  moto  deUa  colera." — [The  most  Rev.  Famese  resolved  that  he  would  not 
have  his  family  remain  in  a  private  condition  at  Rome,  but  that  it  should  make 
itself  strong.  -  -  His  Holiness  having  penetrated  into  this  counter-plot  of  the  moat 
Rev.  Famese,  imparted  it  to  me  on  All- Saints  day,  mostly  with  the  utmost  bitter- 
ness, and  early  on  the  following  morning  went  to  his  vineyard  at  Monte  Cavallo  to 
seek  to  amuse  himself,  and  there  fell  into  a  passion  on  that  account  with  him,  the 
most  Rev.  Famese.  -  -  All  his  intemal  parts  were  found  in  the  healthiest  state,  so 
that  he  might  have  lived  some  years  longer,  but  for  three  drops  of  congealed  blood 
in  his  heart  (which  is  surely  a  mistake)  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  lit  of 
anger.] 
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In  all  his  projects  and  endeavours  he  is  encompassed  and  over- 
borne by  the  span4ength  of  time  which  his  mind  can  overtake, 
by  its  momentary  straggles,  which  press  on  him  with  all  the 
urgency  of  an  everlasting  interest.  Add  to  this,  that  he  is  pe- 
culiarly hampered  in  the  position  he  holds,  by  his  personal  ties. 
These  give  him  abundance  of  occupation,  fill  his  days,  at  times, 
possibly,  with  satisfE^ion,  oftener  with  dissatisfaction  and  vexa- 
tion, and  teaze  and  worry  him.  Meanwhile  he  perishes,  and 
the  eternal  revolutions  of  history  fulfil  their  course. 

JULIUS  m. — KABCILLUS  II 

DuRiNa  the  sittings  of  the  conclave  five  or  six  cardinals  hap- 
pened once  to  be  standing  round  the  chapel  altar,  and  were  talk- 
ing about  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  pope.  ^'  Take  me,^  said 
Cardinal  Monte,  who  was  one^  of  them,  ^'  and  next  day  I  will 
make  you  my  favourites  and  confidants  in  the  college  of  cardin^ 
als.*^  ^'  I  ask,  shall  we  take  him,^^  said  Sfondrato,  another  of 
them,  as  they  separated.^  As  Monte  had  the  reputation  of 
being  of  an  impetuous  and  hasty  temper,  so  in  other  respects 
he  had  small  hopes  of  being  elected;  the  lowest  bets  were 
taken  on  his  name.  Yet  it  so  happened  that  he  was  elected 
(the  7th  of  February,  1 550).  From  respect  to  Julius  II.  whose 
chancellor  he  had  been,  he  called  himself  Julius  III. 

There  was  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  every  face  at  the  imperial 
court  when  this  choice  was  known.  Duke  Cosmo  had  contri- 
buted most  to  bring  about  the  election.  To  the  high  degree  of 
fortune  and  power  which  the  emperor  had  reached,  there  was 
now  to  be  added  his  finding  on  the  papal  chair  at  last  a  pope 
who  was  devoted  to  him,  and  on  whom  he  could  safely  reckon. 
It  seemed  likely  forthwith  that  public  afiistirs  would  take  another 
turn. 

The  emperor  still  continued  to  attach  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  council  being  again  assembled  at  Trent.  Still  he  hoped 
to  oblige  the  Protestants  to  attend  it,  and  to  submit  to  its  deci- 
sions. Into  this  proposal  the  new  pope  entered  readily.  Nay, 
his  only  fear  was  that,  in  calling  attention  to  the  difficulties  that 

^  D&ndolo  Relatione  1551 :  "  Questo  rev™**  di  Monte  ie  ben  lubito  in  oonsiden- 
tione  di  og;n*ttiio,  ma  all'inoontro  ogn'uno  parlava  tanto  deUa  sua  oolera  e  sabiteua 
eiie  ne  paiiad  mai  chfi  di  pochiminia  scommessa." — [See  next  lentence  in  the  text.] 

I.  2  0 
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stood  in  the  way,  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  looking  for  a  pre- 
text for  evading  such  a  step.  He  became  untiring  in  his  assur- 
ances that  it  was  not  so;  that  he  had  acted  all  his  life  without 
dissimulation,  and  so  would  continue  to  do.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  appointed  the  council  to  be  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1551, 
and  declared  that  he  did  this  without  paction  or  condition.^ 

But  with  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  pope,  all  things 
were  far  from  being  gained. 

Octavius  Famese,  upon  a  decision  of  the  cardinals  in  con- 
clave, which  had  been  procured  by  Julius,  had  been  reinstated 
in  the  possession  of  Parma.  This  did  not  take  place  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  emperor;  negotiations  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  some  hope  was  entertained  of  seeing 
a  good  understanding  restored  between  them.  The  emperor, 
however,  would  not  at  once  determine  to  grant  him  Placentia 
also  anew;  he  even  retained  in  his  hands  the  townships  in  the 
territory  of  Parma,  which  had  been  taken  by  Gonzaga;  Octa- 
vius, accordingly,  continued  to  hold  a  hostile  attitude.'  After 
so  many  offences  on  both  sides,  it  was  not  possible  then  but  that 
he  should  ever  cherish  hatred  and  fear. 

No  doubt,  the  death  of  Paul  III.  had  bereft  his  grandchildren 
of  a  great  support,  but  it  had  at  the  same  time  given  them  a 
freedom  which  they  did  not  before  enjoy.  They  now  no  longer 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  at  large,  or  of  the  church,  but  could  suit  their  proceedings 
to  their  own  interests  exclusively.  Octavius,  without  the  slight- 
'  est  restraint,  might  tura  to  Henry  II.  of  France.  He  complained 
that  people  wanted  to  wrest  Parma  from  him,  and  even  to  put 
himself  out  of  the  way,  but  his  enemies  should  not  succeed  in 
either  of  these  purposes.^ 

He  did  so  at  a  time  when  he  could  reckon  upon  the  best  re- 
sults. Like  Italy,  Germany  also  was  filled  with  malcontents. 
All  that  the  emperor  had  already  done,  all  that  was  still  expected 
from  him,  both  his  religious  and  his  political  management,  had 

^  Lettere  del  Nunzio  Pighino  12  e  15  Aug.  1550.     Inff.  polit.  XIX. 

>  Gossellini :  Vita  di  Fcrr.  Gronzaga,  and  Gonzaga's  exculpation  from  the  charge 
of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  as  contained  in  the  third  book  (of  the  said  life 
of  him  by  Gossellini)  authentically  distinguish  this  turn  of  affairs. 

•  Lettere  dclli  Signori  Famesiani  per  lo  negotio  di  Parma, — [Iictters  of  the 
Famesian  Lords  alwut  the  affair  of  Parma.]  Informatt.  pol.  XIX.  The  above  is 
from  a  letter  of  Octavius's  to  cardinal  Alexander  Famese,  Panna,  24th  March,  1551 . 
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roused  innomerable  enemies  against  him.  Henry  II.  could  yen- 
tare  once  more  to  adopt  his  father^s  anti- Austrian  plans.  He 
allowed  his  war  with  England  to  drop,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Octavius,  and  took  the  garrison  of  Parma  into  his  pay.  French 
troops  soon  appeared  in  Mirandola  also.  The  banners  of  France 
were  seen  flying  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 

In  this  new  complication  of  affairs,  Julius  III.  kept  himself 
steadily  attached  to  the  emperor.  He  deemed  it  insufferable 
that  a  miserable  worm,  Octavius  Famese,  should  dare  to  set 
himself  up  at  once  against  an  emperor  and  against  a  pope. 
*^Oar  will  is,^  he  declares  to  his  nuntio,  "to  embark  in  the  same 
vessel  with  his  Majesty,  and  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  same  for- 
tune. We  leave  the  determination  of  matters  to  him  who  has 
both  the  (requisite)  sagacity  and  power."^  The  emperor  de- 
clared himself  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  French  and  their 
adherents,  by  the  employment  of  force.  Accordingly  we  soon 
see  the  papal  and  imperial  troops  imited  take  the  field.  An 
important  fortress  in  the  Parmesan  territory  fell  into  their  hands, 
they  laid  waste  the  whole  champain  country,  and  completely 
invested  Mirandola. 

Yet  the  movement  which,  it  is  true,  originated  here,  but  which 
afterwards  affected  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  not  to  be  suppressed 
by  these  petty  hostilities.  War  burst  forth  on  all  the  frontiers 
where  the  territories  of  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
touched  each  other,  and  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  German 
Protestants  threw  a  very  different  weight  into  the  scale  fn>m  the 
Italians,  when  they  too  finally  leagued  themselves  with  France. 
This  was  followed  up  by  the  most  decisive  attack  that  Charles 
ever  experienced.  The  French  appeared  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
elector  Maurice  in  the  Tyrol.  The  veteran  conqueror,  on  placing 
himself  in  the  mountainous  region  that  lies  between  Italy  and 
Germany,  so  as  the  better  to  be  able  to  keep  both  to  their 
duty,  found  himself  suddenly  in  great  jeopardy,  overcome,  and 
all  but  taken  prisoner. 

1  JuliOB  Papa  JIT.  manu  propria.  [Julius  Popo  III.  with  his  own  hand.]  "  In- 
stniUione  per  roi  Monsignor  d'lmoUt  con  Timperatore.  L'ultimo  di  Mano.  In- 
formatt.  polit.  XII." — [Instructions  for  you,  my  Lord  Imola,  with  the  emperor. 
Ijust  day  of  March.]     He  also  mentions  the  ground  of  this  close  alliance :  "  non  per 


affetto  alcuno  humane,  ma  perehd  redemo  la  causa  nostra  esse  con  S.  M*  Cesarea 
in  tutti  li  affiuri  e  massimamente  in  quello  dcUa  religione." — [not  on  account  of  any 
human  aflection,  but  because  we  see  our  cause  to  agree  with  that  of  his  Imporiai 
Msje«ty  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  that  of  religion.] 
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This  had  an  instant  effect  on  affairs  in  Italy.  *^  We  eonld 
never  have  believed,^  said  the  pope,  ^Hhai  God  would  that 
have  visited  ns/^^  In  1552,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  truce  with  his 
enemies. 

Misfortunes  sometimes  fall  out,  which,  even  to  those  who 
experience  them,  are  not  so  unpleasant  as  one  would  cnppose. 
They  put  a  stop  at  once  to  a  course  of  endeavours,  which  have 
already  begun  to  run  counter  to  their  Inclinations;  and  f^midi  a 
legitimate  ground  and  a  clear  excuse  for  resolving  to  ^Enquidi  it. 

Such,  it  almost  appears,  was  the  misehance  that  now  befefl 
the  pope.  He  had  seen  with  regret  his  territories  filled  with 
troops  and  his  exchequer  emptied,  and  at  tiuoies  too  he  thought 
he  had  cause  to  oomplain  of  the  imperial  minister.'  The  oouUf- 
cil  had  likewise  become  a  source  of  real  anxiety  to  him.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  Gterman  deputies,  who  had  been  promised 
a  reformation,  it  took  a  bolder  course ;  as  eariy  as  in  January 
1552,  the  pope  complained  that  people  wished  to  rob  him  of  his 
proper  authority,  that  the  Spanish  bishops  were  aiming,  on  the 
one  hand,  at  tiie  servile  subjection  of  the  ch^ters,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  deprive  the  Bomish  see  of  the  collation  of  all  benefices ! 
yet  he  would  not  endure  having  wrested  from  him,  under  the 
pretence  of  removing  abuses,  what  was  no  abuse,  but  an  attri* 
bute  of  his  essential  authority.^  It  could  not  be  altogether  so 
disagreeable  to  him  that  the  invasion  made  by  the  Protestants 
dispersed  the  council ;  he  hastened  to  decree  its  suspension,  and 
thereby  rid  himself  of  innumerable  pretensions  and  broils. 

After  this  Julius  III.  no  longer  took  any  serious  part  in  poli- 
tical business.  The  inhabitants  of  Siena  complained,  indeed, 
that  although,  by  his  mother,  he  was  half  a  countryman  of 
theirs,  he  had  supported  Duke  Cosmo  in  the  design  of  bringing 
them  into  subjection;  but  a  subsequent  judicial  investigation 
demonstrated  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion.  It  was  Cosmo 
rather  that  had  ground  to  complain.     The  pope  did  not  hinder 

1  Al  a  Crwoentio  13  April  1562. 

«  Lettera  del  papa  a  Mendosa  26  Deo.  1551.  CTnff.  pol.  XIX.)  "  Without  pride 
be  it  said,  advice  we  do  not  need ;  we  can  supply  ourselTes  with  that :  help  we  oer- 
tainly  need." 

<  "  Al  Ci  Cresceutio  16  Genu.  1552.'*— {To  Caidinal  Ciesoentio,  16  Jan.  1553.1 
He  exclaims :  "  non  tuork  yero,  non  oomportaremo  mai,  prima  laauunemo  ruinare  il 
mondo.** — [Never  truly  shall  it  be  so,  never  wUl  I  suffer  it.  aooner  would  I  let  the 
world  go  to  destruction.] 
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"the  Florentine  emigrants,  who  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  that 
aUj  of  his,  from  assembling  and  making  hostile  preparations 
within  the  territories  of  the  church. 

In  front  of  the  Porta  del  Populo,  the  stranger  to  this  day 
visits  the  Villa  di  papa  Giiilio.  In  recalling  to  memory  the 
scenes  of  that  period,  he  walks  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps  to  the 
gallery  whence  Borne  is  to  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the 
Monte  Mario  to  where  he  stands,  and  the  windings  of  the  Tiber. 
In  tine  building  of  that  palace  and  the  laying  out  of  that  garden, 
Julius  III.  spent  his  whole  existence.  It  was  he  himself  who 
gare  the  first  sketch  of  it,  but  there  was  no  getting  it  finished; 
new  suggestions  and  wishes  occurred  to  him  daily,  which  the 
arehiteots  strove  to  execute.^  Here  the  pope  liyed  out  his  days, 
Kkd  took  no  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  was  tolerably 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  relatives.  Duke  Cosmo  gave 
them  Monte  Sansovino,  which  was  the  original  seat  of  the  family, 
the  emperor  gave  them  Novara,  while  the  pope  himself  conferred 
on  them  the  high  offices  at  his  disposal  in  the  states  of  the 
church  and  in  Gamerino.  He  kept  his  word  to  a  favourite  whom 
he  advanced  to  be  a  cardinal.  He  was  a  youth  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  an  affection  in  Parma.  He  had  once  seen  him  seized 
by  an  ape,  and  was  pleased  with  his  courageous  conduct  while  in 
this  jeopardy;  from  that  time  he  educated  him,  and  showed  a 
fondness  for  him,  which  unfortunately  proved  to  be  all  the  merit 
this  favourite  ever  had.  Julius  desired  to  see  him  and  all  his 
other  relatives  and  dependents  well  provided  for,  but  had  no  idea 
of  involving  himself  on  their  account  in  hazardous  complications. 
As  we  have  said,  the  inoffensive  and  contented  life  he  led  at  his 
villa,  satisfied  him.  He  gave  hospitable  entertainments,  sea- 
soned with  his  proverbial  wit,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  such 

1  VaMri.  Boiflsard  describes  the  cireuit  it  comprehended  at  that  time :  "  occnpat 
fere  omnes  oollee  qui  ab  urbe  ad  pontem  Milviom  protenduntar/' — [it  occupies 
ahnoet  all  the  heighta  that  stretch  from  the  city  to  toe  Mllvian  bridge,]  (he  aes- 
eribes  its  magnifioenoe,  and  gires  some  of  the  inscriptions ;  finr  example  :  "  Honeste 
Toluptarier  cunctis  fas  honestis  esto." — [Be  it  lawful  for  all  honest  folks  honestly  to 
enjoy  themselres :]  and  very  conspicnous :  "  De  hinc  proximo  in  templo  Deo  ac  divo 
Andireaej^tiaa  a^unto/'  (I  understand  visitors  to  be  meant)  **  vitamque  et  aalutem 
Julio  Il£^  Pont^  Maximo  Balduino  ejus  fratri  et  eorum  famllisB  universse  plurimam 
et  flstemam  prccantor." — [Tn  the  nearest  temple  to  this  let  (visitors)  return  thanks 


to  God  and  ^e  deified  Andrew,  and  let  them  pray  for  life  and  health  in  abundance, 

"  "  "TL.toM 

wry  paga 
plo/'  "divo/'  and  "salutem,"  by  the  Christian  tenns,  "ohureh."  ''saint/'  and 
salvatbn.'*     Tr. 


tnem  pra}r 

and  to  eternity,  to  thepontiff  Julius  III.,  to  Maximus  Baldwin  his  brother,  and  to 
their  whole  family.]     Where  all  is  so  very  pagan,  I  have  avoided  translating  "  tem- 
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at  times  as  to  cause  a  blush.  In  the  great  aSSurs  of  the  church 
and  state,  he  took  no  greater  share  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    He  died  on  the  11th  of  April,  1555. 

But  certainly  these  affairs  were  not  likely  to  fare  well  in  such 
circumstances.  The  dissensions  betwixt  the  two  great  Bomaa 
catholic  powers  boded  more  and  more  danger.  The  German 
Protestants  had  roused  themselves  vigorously  from  the  defeat 
they  had  experienced  in  1547,  and  now  showed  a  firmer  front 
than  ever.  The  oft-contemplated  Roman  catholic  reformation 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  future  prospects  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  it  was  not  to  be  concealed,  were  extremely  dark 
and  doubtful. 

But  if,  as  we  have  said,  within  the  bosom  of  that  very  church 
a  tendency  had  developed  itself  which  condemned,  from  the  very 
heart,  the  course  of  life  and  manners  that  had  been  pursued  by 
so  many  popes,  was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  this  tendency 
should  at  last  bestir  itself  on  the  election  of  a  new  pope!  Much 
depended  on  his  personal  qualities;  precisely  on  that  account  was 
this  supreme  dignity  dependent  on  election,  in  order  that  some 
one,  holding  the  sentiments  that  preponderated  in  the  church, 
might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.^ 

The  death  of  Julius  III.  gave  occasion  to  the  first  election  in 
which  the  stricter  party  obtained  an  influence  in  the  choice  of 
a  pope.  Julias  had  often  felt  himself  cramped  in  his  little  dig- 
nified career,  by  the  presence  of  cardinal  Marcello  Cervini.  This 
very  person  carried  the  election,  11th  April,  1555.  He  became 
Marcellus  II. 

During  his  whole  preceding  life  he  had  conducted  himself 
nobly  and  irreproachably;  the  reform  of  the  church,  of  which 
others  only  babbled,  he  had  exemplified  in  his  own  person ;  he 
had  excited  the  highest  expectations.  "I  had  prayed,^^  says  a 
contemporary,  "  that  a  pope  might  come,  who  should  know  how 
to  rescue  those  fine  words,  church,  council,  reformation,  from  the 
contempt  into  which  they  had  fallen;  in  this  election  I  consid- 
ered my  hope  accomplished ;  my  wish  seemed  to  have  become  a 

1  This  might  bo  the  theory,  but  in  practice  the  election  depended  on  the  cardinals, 
who  could  not  for  a  moment  be  regarded  as  the  church's  legitimate  representatives. 
It  were  a  bitter  satire  on  the  Romish  church  indeed,  to  hold  that  the  popes  were  a 
fair  index  of  its  general  character  at  the  time  of  their  election,  and  yet  that  they  were 
Ko  in  a  great  degree  is  perfectly  true.     Tr. 
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^Wity."^  "The  opinion/'  says  another,  "  entertained  of  this 
(tope's  goodness  and  incomparable  wisdom,  led  the  world  to  hope 
that  now,  if  ever,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  church  to  extin- 
guish heretical  opinions,  to  put  away  abuses  and  corrupt  living, 
and  again  to  become  sound  and  united.'*'^  Marcellus  began  his 
popedom  entirely  in  this  spirit.  He  would  not  suffer  his  rela- 
tions to  come  to  Rome;  he  introduced  many  savings  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  court;  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  memoir  on 
the  chief  ameliorations  required  in  the  institutions  of  the  church; 
he  next  wished  to  restore  divine  service  to  its  genuine  solenmity ; 
ail  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  council  and  reform.^  With 
respect  to  politics  he  took  up  a  neutral  position,  and  with  this 
the  emperor  was  content.  "  Truly,''  say  these  contemporaries, 
"the  world  was  not  worthy  of  him;"  they  applied  to  him  the 
words  of  Virgil  when  speaking  of  another  Marcellus.  Fate 
would  only  show  him  to  the  world.  He  had  been  pope  for  only 
two  and  twenty  days  when  he  died. 

We  can  say  nothing  of  the  effects  produced  by  so  short  an 
administration,  but  this  very  commencement,  and  such  a  choice, 
already  manifested  the  bent  of  mind  which  was  beginning  to 
acquire  the  ascendancy.  In  the  next  conclave  also  it  retained 
this  predominance.  The  strictest  of  all  the  cardinals,  John 
Peter  Caraffa,  came  forth  from  the  same  as  pope,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1555. 

PAUL  IV. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  him  already;  he  is  the  same  that 
founded  the  order  of  the  Theatines,  that  restored  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  so  materially  promoted  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  old  doctrines*  at  Trent.  There  was  a  party  which  con- 
templated the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  all  its  strictness ;  in 
his  person  it  was  not  simply  a  member  of  that  party,  but  its 
founder  and  chief  who  now  ascended  the  papal  chair.  Paul  IV. 
was  already  seventy-nine  years  old,  but  his  deep-set  eyes  still 

1  Seripando  al  VescoTO  di  Fieaole.     Lettere  di  principi.  III.  162. 

s  Lettere  di  principi,  III.  141.    Here  the  editor  himself  has  taken  the  word. 

»  Petri  Polidori  de  Vita  Marcelli  II.  commentarius,  1744,  p.  119. 

*  Old  doctrines,  if  we  look  only  to  their  having  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in 
Western  Christendom  under  the  Roman  antichrist,  bmt  new  as  compared  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformem,  for  these  ha<l  all  the  antiquity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  him  who  inspiixxl  those  scriptures.    Tn. 
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retained  all  the  fire  of  youth.  He  was  remarkably  large  and 
lean;  walked  with  a  harried  step,  and  seemed  to  be  all  sinew. 
As  he  had  never  confined  himself  hitherto,  in  his  daily  habtttf, 
to  any  precise  rules,  he  would  often  sleep  daring  the  day  and 
study  at  night — ^woe  to  the  servant  that  entered  his  chamber 
until  he  had  pulled  the  bell — so  he  ever  followed  in  otiier  matters 
the  impulses  of  the  moment/  But  these  were  swayed  by  opin* 
ions  formed  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  which  were  now  be- 
come a  second  nature.  He  seemed  to  know  no  other  dutv,  and 
no  other  business,  but  the  restoration  of  the  old  fiuth  to  its 
former  domination.  Such  characters  are  formed  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  even  at  the  present 
day.  Their  notions  of  life  and  of  the  wodd  have  been  tak^i 
fit)m  a  single  point  of  view;  the  individual  aad  personal  bent  of 
their  minds  is  so  strong  as  absolutely  to  govern  thmr  powers  of 
moral  vision.  They  are  indefatigable  talkers,  and  have  a  certatn 
freshness  and  vigour  about  them;  pourmg  forth  in  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  sentiments  which  seem  to  develope  themselves  in 
them  from  a  certain  necessity.  Of  what  supreme  importance  do 
they  become  on  attaining  a  position  where  their  activity  is  purely 
dependent  on  their  sentiments,  and  where  power  is  the  compan- 
ion of  their  will.  What  might  not  all  expect  from  Paal  IV.,  a 
man  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  influenced  by  views, 
and  who  had  always  urged  his  opinions  with  extreme  impetuo- 
sity, now  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  highest  rank.^  He  was 
himself  surprised  at  his  having  attained  it,  having  never  pur- 
chased the  goodwill  of  a  single  cardinal,  and  never  shown  traces 

1  "  Relatione  di  M.  Bernardo  Navagero  (ohe  fa  poi  cardinale)  alia  Sei*^  Rep^  di 
Venetia  tomando  di  Roma  Ambasciatore  appresao  del  Pontefioe  Paolo  IV.  1558.** — 
[Report  by  M.  Bernardo  Naragero  (who  was  afterwards  cardinal)  to  the  most  serene 
republic  of  Venice  on  his  return  from  Rome  as  ambassador  at  the  oourt  of  the  Pon- 
tiff Paul  IV.  1558.]  To  be  found  in  many  Italian  libraries,  and  also  in  the  Infor- 
mationi  politiche  at  Berlin.  ''  La  complessione  di  questo  pontefice  d  oolerica  adusta; 
ha  una  incredibil  gravitli  e  grandezza  in  tutte  le  sue  asioni  et  veramente  pars 
nato  al  signoreggiare.*' — fThe  complexion  of  this  pontiff  is  choleric  and  adust; 
he  has  an  increiuble  gravity  and  grandeur  in  ail  his  actions ;  and  truly  he  seems 
bom  to  rule.] 

*  It  may  be  supposed  that  his  character  did  not  please  every  body.  Aretinn, 
Capitolo  cure  di Praneia,  describes  him : 

"  Carafia  ipocrita  infingardo 
Che  tien  per  conscienza  spirituale 
Quando  si  mette  del  pepe  in  sul  cardo.'* 

rCarafEti,  a  lazy  hypocrite,  who  makes  a  matter  of  conscience  of  things  the  most 
indifferent.] 
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^*  anything  but  the  strictest  severity.  Not  by  the  choice  of  the 
^^^^^alfi,  but  by  God  himself  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
^^^<jted,  and  was  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  accomplishment  of 
.^is5  views/ 

"We  engage  and  swear,'^  said  he  accordingly,  in  the  bull  with 
^fcich  he  entered  on  his  functions,  "in  truth  to  see  to  it  care- 
*^lly,  that  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
-Ionian  court,  be  carried  into  effect."*'     He  distinguished  the  day 
^H  which  he  was  crowned  by  issuing  certain  commands,  relating 
t^  monastic  establishments  and  the  religious  orders.    He  immedi- 
ately dispatched  two  monks  of  Monte  Gassino  into  Spain,  with 
t.lie  view  of  restoring  the  decayed  conventual  discipline  of  that 
^iountry.     He  formed  a  congregation  for  the  general  purposes  of 
xreform,  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  was  to  consist 
of  eight  cardinals,  fifteen  prelates,  and  fifty  learned  men.     The 
'Articles  which  were  to  come  under  their  consideration,  and  which 
s^lated  to  appointments  to  offices,  were  communicated  to  the  uni- 
versities.    It  will  be  seen  that  he  went  to  work  with  great  earn- 
estness.'    It  seemed  as  if  the  ecclesiastical  tendency  which  had 
sdready  long  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  lower  departments 
^f  the  church,  now  that  it  had  taken  possession  of  the  pope- 
dom, was  about  to  have  the  exclusive  guidance  of  the  public 
administration  of  Paul  IV. 

The  only  question  was,  what  position  he  would  assume  in  the 
general  movements  of  the  worWs  affairs. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  effect  a  change  in  the  great  move- 
ments which  a  government  has  once  decidedly  adopted ;  these 
have  become  gradually  incorporated  with  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it. 
While,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  ever  have  been 

I  "  Relatione  del  CI*""  M.  Alaise  Mocenigo  K.  ritomato  dalla  corte  di  Roma 
1560.  (Arch.  Venez.)  Fu  eletto  pontefice  contra  il  parer  e  credere  di  ogn'uno  e 
forse  anco  di  se  stesso,  come  S.S.  propria  mi  disse  poco  inanzi  moriiise,  cho  non  area 
mai  oompiaciuto  ad  alcuno,  e  che  sc  un  cardinalo  gli  avea  domandato  qualche  gratia 
fli  area  sempre  risposta  alia  riversa  nd  raai  compiaciutolo,  onde  disse :  io  non  so 
<»me  mi  habbiano  eletto  papa  e  concludo  cho  Iddio  faccia  11  pontefici." — [Report  of 
the  modt  lUoBtrious  M.  Alaiae  Mocenigo  K.  on  his  return  from  the  court  of  Rome 
in  1560.  (Aroh.  of  Venice.)  lie  waa  chosen  pope  contrary  to  appearances,  and  to 
ercry  one's  belief,  perhaps  indeed  to  his  own,  as  His  Holiness  himself  told  me  shortly 
before  he  died,  that  he  never  had  complied  with  the  humours  of  any  one,  and  that 
if  a  cardinal  ever  asked  a  favour  of  him  he  had  always  answered  by  refusing  it,  and 
had  never  complied  with  his  wishes,  whence  he  said  :  I  know  not  how  they  elected 
me  pope,  and  conclude  that  God  makes  the  pontiffs.] 

f  Bromato:  ViU  di  Pack)  IV.  lib.  IX.  §  2  §  17.  (II.  224,  289.) 
I.  2d 
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the  wish  of  the  popes  to  be  relieved  from  the  preponderance  of 
Spain,  the  present  moment  seemed  once  more  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. The  war  which  we  have  seen  result  from  the  moyements 
of  the  Famese  family,  was  the  most  unfortimate  that  Charles 
the  V.  ever  waged.  He  was  hard  pressed  in  the  Netherlands; 
Germany  had  revolted  from  him ;  Italy  no  longer  remained  tme; 
he  could  no  more  reckon  on  the  allegiance  of  the  Estes  and  the 
Gonzagas;  he  himself  was  weary  of  life  and  in  bad  health.  I 
know  not  if  any  other  pope,  in  so  far  as  not  decidedly  attached 
to  the  imperial  party,  would  have  withstood  the  temptations  thus 
presented  to  him. 

In  the  case  of  Paul  IV.  they  were  more  than  ordinarily 
powerful.  Bom  in  1476,  he  had  seen  Italy  while  she  still  en- 
joyed the  freedom  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  soul  hung 
upon  that  remembrance.  The  Italy  of  that  period  he  compared 
to  a  well-tuned  instrument  of  four  strings.  He  called  Naples, 
Milan,  the  church  and  Venice,  the  four  strings;  he  execrated  the 
memory  of  Alphonso  and  Lewis  the  Moor,  ^^  abandoned  and  lost 
souls,''  he  would  say,  "  whose  dissensions  had  destroyed  that 
harmony."*'^  He  could  never  learn  to  endure  that  from  that  time 
downwards  the  Spaniards  should  be  masters  of  the  country.  The 
CaraflFa  family  from  which  he  was  descended,  belonged  to  the 
French  party ;  it  had  borne  arms,  times  without  number,  against 
the  Gastiliaus  and  Catalonians;  again,  in  1528,  it  had  attached 
itself  to  the  French;  during  the  disturbances  of  1547,  it  was 
John  Peter  GaraflFa  that  advised  Paul  III.  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Naples.  But  besides  the  animosity  of  party,  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  hatred  arising  from  another  cause.  Garaffa  had 
always  insisted  that  Charles  V.  favoured  the  Protestants  from 
jealousy  of  the  pope,  and  even  attributed  the  progress  of  that 
party  to  the  emperor  himself.*  The  latter  knew  him  well.  He 
once  thrust  him  out  of  the  council  that  had  been  formed  for  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  Naples ;  he  never  would 

^  "  Infelici  quelle  anime  di  Alfonso  d'Aragona  e  LudoTico  duca  di  Milano,  che 
fumo  11  primi  ohe  guastarono  cosi  nobil  instrumento  d' Italia." — [Unhappy  souls  of 
Alphonzo  of  Aragon  and  Lewis  duke  of  Milan,  who  were  the  first  to  spoil  that  noble 
instrument,  Italy.]     See  Nayagero. 

"  Memoriale  dato  a  Annibale  Rucellai  Sett.  1566.  ( Informatt.  poL  torn.  XXIV.) 
"  Chiama  libcramento  la  M*  S.  Cesarea  fautore  di  heretioi  e  di  scismatici." — [He 
was  liberal  in  his  explanations,  that  his  imperial  Majesty  was  a  favourer  of  heretics 
and  schismatics.] 
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^^ow  him  quietly  to  possess  his  Neapolitan  benefices;  moreover 
'^^  had  at  times  signified  his  mind  plainly  enough  with  respect 
^  Gara&^s  declamations  in  the  consistory.  The  animosity  of 
^^«  latter,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  only  became  the  more 
Solent.  At  once  as  a  Neapolitan  and  as  an  Italian,  as  a  Roman 
^^tholic  and  as  pope,  he  detested  the  emperor,  and  next  to  his 
^eal  for  reform  there  was  no  passion  he  cherished  more  than  this 
hatred* 

He  entered  on  the  popedom  not  without  some  self-satisfaction, 
for  he  remitted  taxes  to  the  Romans,  brought  in  com,  and  saw  a 
statue  raised  in  honour  of  him  on  that  account;  and,  in  all 
the  splendour  of  a  magnificent  court  administered  by  Neapolitan 
nobles,  received  the  homage  of  embassies  that  eagerly  speeded 
from  all  sides  to  congratulate  him ;  but  even  then,  he  was  involved 
in  numberless  controversies  with  the  emperor.  As  the  latter  could 
not  but  complain  to  the  cardinals  belonging  to  his  party,  of  such  a 
choice  having  been  made;  as  his  partisans  held  suspicious  meet- 
ings ;  and  as  some  of  them  had  carried  ofi'from  the  harbour  of  Ci vi- 
ta-Vecchia  some  ships  that  had  been  previously  taken  from  them 
by  the  French,^  the  pope  forthwith  was  breathing  fire  and  flames* 
Either  he  imprisoned  the  vassals  and  cardinals  of  the  imperial 
party,  or  they  fled,  and  then  he  confiscated  their  property.   But 
this  was  not  enough  for  him.     He  entered  without  much  consi- 
deration into  the  league  with  France  which  Paul  III.  had  never 
been  able  to  come  to  the  determination  of  concluding.     "  The 
emperor,^'  he  said,  "  would  fain  but  bring  him  to  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  fever,  but  he  was  resolved  to  be 
above  boards  with  him,  and  with  the  help  of  the  king  of  France 
he  would  deliver  this  poor  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniard ; 
he  hoped  yet  to  see  two  French  princes  reigning  in  Milan  and 
Naples.'*''    For  hours  long  would  he  sit  after  dinner  at  the  black 
thick  volcanic  wine  which  he  drank,* — it  was  the  kind  called 

1  '<  Instmttloni  e  lettere  di  Monsignor  della  Casa  a  nome  del  C*  Caraffii,  dove  si 
eoDtiene  il  principio  della  rottura  deUa  guerra  fra  papa  Paolo  IV.  e  rimperatoro 
Carlo  V.  1555." — [Instraotions  and  letters  of  the  bbhop  of  della  Casa,  in  the  name 
of  C  CarafEs,  where  there  is  to  be  found  the  orifjin  of  the  rupture  in  the  war  be- 
tween Paul  IV.  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  1555.]    Aho  in  the  Inf.  poL  24. 

s  Naragero :  "  L'ordine  suo  d  sempre  di  mangiare  due  rolte  il  giomo :  vuol  esaer 
senrtto  molto  delicatamente,  e  nol  principio  del  pontificate  25  piatti  non  bastarano : 
bere  molto  piii  di  quelle  che  mangia :  il  vino  e  potente  e  gagliardot  negro  e  tanto 
t*pesBo  que  si  poiria  quasi  tagliare,  dimandasi  mangiagucrra,  che  si  conduce  del  regno 
di  Napoli :  dipo  pasto  sempre  beve  malvagia,  che  i  suoi  ohiamano  lavarsi  i  dcnti. 
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mangiaguerra, — and  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  invective  against 
these  schismatics  and  heretics,  accursed  of  God,  a  race  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  the  dregs  of  the  earth,  and  whatever  else  he  would 
call  the  Spaniards/  But  he  comforted  himself  with  the  promise; 
^^  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder,  the  young  lion  and 
the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet/^  Now  had  come  the 
time  when  the  emperor  Charles  and  his  son  should  receive  cor- 
rection for  their  sins.  He,  the  pope,  would  inflict  it;  he  would 
deliver  Italy  from  his  thraldom.  Though  no  one  should  listen 
to  him,  or  stand  by  him,  yet  some  day  hereafter  it  would  be 
said  that  an  old  Italian,  so  near  his  death  that  he  should  rather 
have  been  taking  repose  and  preparing  for  his  dying  hour,  yet 
had  conceived  such  lofty  plans.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  detail  the  particulars  of  the  negotiations,  into  which  he 
entered  while  his  head  was  full  of  these  thoughts.  As  the 
Frendh,  in  spite  of  the  understanding  they  had  already  come  to 
with  him,  had  agreed  to  a  truce  with  Spain,^  he  sent  his  nephew 

Stara  a  mangiare  in  pablico  como  gli  altri  pontefici  sino  all'ultima  indispontione, 
ohe  fii  riputata  mortale,  qaando  perdette  Tappetito :  consamaya  qnalche  Tolte  tn 
hore  di  tempo  dal  sedere  al  leyarsi  da  mensa  entrando  in  yarii  ngionamenti,  se- 
condo  Toccasione  et  usando  molte  yolte  in  qacl  impeto  a  dir  molte  cose  secrete  e  d* 
importanza.** — [It  is  his  ordinary  custom  tdways  to  eat  twice  a  day ;  he  likes  being 
seryed  yery  delicately,  and  from  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  twcnty-fiye 
dishes  haye  not  satisfied  him ;  he  drinks  much  more  than  he  eats ;  the  wine  is  strong 
and  heady,  black,  and  so  thick,  that  it  might  almost  be  cut ;  mangiaguerra  wine  is 
asked  for,  which  is  brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  after  eating  he  always 
drinks  malmsey  wine,  which  his  people  call  wasMng  the  teeth.  He  continued  to 
take  his  meals  in  public  like  the  other  pontiff  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  indisposi- 
tion, which  it  was  thought  would  be  mortal  since  he  had  lost  his  appetite ;  he  spent 
three  hours  each  time  from  his  taking  his  seat,  until  ho  rose  from  table,  entering 
into  yarious  discourses  as  the  occasion  might  require,  and  often  being  wont,  in  his 
impetuosity,  to  say  many  things  of  secrecy  and  importance.] 

It  would  appear  that  this  strict  Theatine  was  at  once  an  epicure,  and  all  but  a 
drunkard.  Had  the  daily  habits  of  any  of  the  leading  Protestants,  or  Reformed, 
been  authentically  described  as  similar  to  those  of  Paid  IV.,  how  should  the  world 
haye  rung  with  declamations  against  them.     Tb. 

1  Navagero.  "  Mai  parlaya  di  S.  M»  della  natione  Spagnola,  che  non  gli  ohia- 
masse  erctici,  scismatici  e  maladetti  da  Dio,  seme  di  Giudci  e  di  Moi^i,  feccia  del 
mondo,  deplorando  la  miseria  d' Italia,  che  fosse  astretta  a  senrirc  gentc  cosi  abjetto 
e  cosi  vile." — [He  never  spoke  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Spanish  nation  without  call- 
ing them  heretics,  schismatics,  and  under  God's  malediction,  a  seed  of  Jews  and 
Moors,  the  dregs  of  the  world,  deploring  the  mwery  of  Italy,  that  it  should  be  con- 
strained to  submit  to  a  nation  so  abject  and  so  vile.]  The  (despatches  of  the  French 
ambassadors  are  full  of  these  sallies  of  passion.  For  example  those  of  Lansao  and 
of  Avanjon  in  Ribier,  II.  610 — CIS. 

«  Very  significant  is  the  representation  given  of  the  original  incredulity  of  the 
Caraffas,  in  Navagero.  "  Domnndando  io  al  pontefice  et  al  C*  Carafla,  se  hayeyano 
awiso  alcuno  dclle  treguc  ((»f  Vaucelles),  si  guardomo  Tun  Taltro  ridendo,  quasi 
yolessero  dire,  si  como  mi  disse  anclie  apertamcnto  il  Pontefice,  che  qucsta  sperann 
di  tregue  era  assai  debolo  in  lui,  o  nondimeno  venne  Tavyiso  U  giomo  sejpiente,  il 
quale  si  come  consold  tutta  Roma  cosi  dicde  tanto  travaglio  e  tanta  molestia  al  papa 
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Charles  Garaffa  to  France,  who  succeeded,  even,  in  drawing  the 
Tarions  parties  that  were  disputing  about  the  government  there, 
the  Montmorencies  and  the  Guises,  the  wife  of  the  king  and  his 
paramour,  into  his  interests,  and  in  occasioning  a  new  outbreak 
of  hostilities.^  In  Italy,  he  obtained  in  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  a 
bold  and  active  allj.  They  contemplated  a  complete  revolution 
of  Italy.  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  refugees  filled  the  curia; 
the  time  for  their  restoration  seemed  to  have  arrived.  The  papal 
fiscal  commenced  a  lawsuit  against  the  emperor  Gharles  and 
king  Philip,  in  which  he  sued  that  these  princes  should  be  ex- 
communicated, and  their  subjects  loosed  from  their  oaths  of  alio* 
giance.  It  has  always  been  maintained  in  Florence  that  there 
is  extant  evidence  of  a  determination  having  been  also  formed  at 
this  time,  for  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Medici.'  Every 
thing  bore  a  warlike  aspect;  the  whole  development  of  that  cen- 
tury, down  to  this  moment,  became  once  more  placed  in  jeopardy. 

But,  therewithal,  what  a  totally  different  turn  did  this  ponti- 
ficate take  from  what  had  been  looked  for !  The  efforts  made 
towards  effecting  a  reformation,  were  doomed  to  give  place  to 
military  struggles,  and  these  produced  results  of  quite  an  oppo- 
site character. 

The  very  man  who  as  a  cardinal,  had  most  zealously,  and  at 
some  personal  risk,  condemned  nepotism,  was  seen  to  have  be- 
come a  slave  to  that  abuse.  His  nephew,  Charles  Caraffa,  who 
had  all  along  delighted  in  a  wild  and  scandalous  life  as  a  sol- 
dier,* and  of  whom  Paul  IV.  himself  had  said,  that  his  arm 
was  steeped  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  he  raised  to  be  a  cardinal. 
Gharles  had  found  out  how  to  propitiate  the  old  man ;  he  had 
contrived  to  be  seen  occasionally  kneeling  before  a  crucifix  and 
praying  with  all  apparent  contrition.*     But  the  main  reason 

et  al  cardinale  chc  non  lo  poterono  dissimulare.  Diceva  il  papa  che  qucstc  tregue 
sarebbero  la  ruina  del  mondo." — [On  my  asking  the  pontiff  and  C.  Caraffa,  if  they 
had  had  any  advices  of  the  truce  (of  Vauoelles),  they  looked  at  one  another  with  a 
smile,  as  if  they  would  have  said,  as  indeed  the  pope  said  to  me  also  openly,  that 


this  expectation  of  a  truce  was  veir  jireak  in  him,  and  nevertheless  the  news  of  it 
arrived  on  the  day  following,  which,  as  it  was  indeed  a  consolation  to  all  Rome,  so 
did  it  give  such  concern  and  annoyance  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  as  they  could 


not  dissemble.     The  pope  said  that  that  truce  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  world.] 

1  Rabutin  M^moires ;  Coll.  Univers.  tom.  38,  358.     Particuhirly  Villars  M6- 
moires.     lb.  tom.  35,  277. 

*  Gussoni  Relatione  di  Toscann. 

3  Babon  in  Ribier,  II.  745.  Villare,  p.  255. 

*  Bromato. 
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was  the  cordiality  with  which  they  cherished  the  s«ne  hatred.^-^ 
Charles  Garaffa,  who  had  been  in  the  emperor's  miUtary  aervic^ 
in  Germany,  complained  that  his  only  return  had  been  unqaali-- — 
fied  disfavour.     His  having  been  deprived  of  a  prisoner  who,  he-^ 
expected,  would  have  paid  him  a  heavy  ransom,  and  his  having  - 
been  prevented  from  entering  on  possession  of  a  priorship  of  the 
Malthese  to  which  he  had  already  been  appointed,  filled  him 
with  hatred  and  revenge.    This  passion,  in  the  pope's  eyes,  stood 
in  the  place  of  all  the  virtues.     There  was  no  end  to  his  prais- 
ing him.  He  said  he  was  certain  that  the  Roman  see  never  had 
a  more  capable  servant.     He  entrusted  him  with  the  general 
management  not  only  of  secidar  but  also  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  was  nowise  displeased  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  the 
prime  mover,  in  every  act  of  favour  that  a  man  might  receive. 

It  was  long  before  the  pope  designed  to  cast  a  single  look  of 
favour  on  his  two  other  nephews ;  and  not  until  they  too  pro« 
fessed  the  anti-Spanish  sentiments  of  their  uncle,  did  he  mani- 
fest any  willingness  to  be  of  use  to  them.^  Never  had  any  one 
expected  that  he  would  act  as  he  did.  He  declared  that  the 
Colonnas,  constant  rebels  against  both  God  and  the  church,  had 
often  had  their  castles  wrested  from  them,  but  they  had  never 
been  retained;  now,  however,  he  would  hand  them  over  to  vas- 
sals who  should  know  how  to  defend  them.  He  gave  them  to 
his  nephews,  calling  the  one  Duke  of  Palliano,  and  the  other 
Marquis  of  Montebello.  The  cardinals  held  their  peace  and 
looked  to  the  ground,  when  he  opened  to  them  this  his  intention. 
The  Garaffas  aspired  to  the  vastest  designs.  The  daughters  were 
to  be  married,  if  not  into  the  family  of  the  king  of  France,  into 
that  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  The  sons  hoped  at  least  to  acquire 
Siena.  Some  one  having  jested  at  the  jewelled  ci^  of  a  child 
belonging  to  that  family,  "  we  may  now  venture  to  speak  of 
crowns,''  said  the  mother  of  the  nephews.' 

Everything,  in  fact,  depended  on  the  result  of  the  war  which 

1  "  Extractus  processus  Cardinalis  CaraSsR.  Similiter  dux  Palliaiu  deponit, 
quod  donee  8e  declaravit  contra  imperialel^  papa  eum  nunqnam  Tidit  ^rato  tuHu 
et  bono  oculo." — [Extract  from  the  process  of  Cardinal  Caraffa.  In  like  manner 
the  duke  of  Patliano  deposes,  that  until  he  declared  himself  against  the  imperial- 
ists, the  pope  never  looked  on  him  with  a  gracious  countenance  and  a  good  eye.] 

«  Bromato  IX.  16,  II.  286.  The  words  were  **  non  esser  quel  tempo  da  pariar 
di  berette,  ma  di  corone." — [This  Ls  no  time  to  speak  of  caps  but  of  crowns.] 
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^c>^  broke  out,  but  which,  from  the  very  first,  certainly  took  no 
^Vourable  turn. 

XJpon  what  had  been  done  by  the  fiscal,  the  duke  of  Alva 
^vanced  from  the  Neapolitan  territory  and  invaded  that    of 
^ome.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  papal  vassals ;  their  confe- 
deracies awoke.    Nettuno  expelled  the  church's  garrison  and  ro- 
^^^ed  the  Golonnas.     Alba  besieged  Frosinone,  Anagni,  Tivoli 
on  the  hill,  Ostia  on  the  sea.    He  invested  Rome  on  both  sides. 
The  pope  at  first  placed  his  dependence  on  his  Romans.     He 
had  reviewed  them  in  person.  They  came  from  Gampofiore,  and 
passed  on  by  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  saluted  them  with  its 
cannon,  till  they  reached  the  square  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  where 
the  pope  with  his  two  nephews  waited  for  them  at  a  window. 
Thej  mustered  three  hundred  and  forty  ranks  armed  with 
muskets,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  pikes,  each  nine  men 
deep,  presenting  a  fine  appearance,  commanded  exclusively  by 
the  nobility.     As  the  commanding  officers  and  the  flagbear- 
ers  successively  came  up,  he  gave  them  his  blessing.^     All  this 
looked  very  well,  but  these  were  not  the  men  that  could  defend 
the  city.     After  the  Spaniards  had  advanced  thus  far,  a  false 
report,  the  appearance  of  a  small  body  of  horse,  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce such  a  panic,  that  not  a  man  stood  to  his  colours.     The 
pope  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  assistance.  At  last  Peter  Strozzi 
brought  him  the  troops  that  were  serving  before  Siena,  in  fact 
he  took  Tivoli  and  Ostia,  and  removed  to  a  distance  the  danger 
that  pressed  nearest. 
But  what  an  extraordinary  war  was  this ! 
It  looks  at  times  as  if  the  ideas  that  put  things  in  motion,  the 
secret  motives  that  actuate  men,  visibly  opposed  each  other. 

Alva  might  at  fhe  first  have  taken  Rome  without  difficulty; 
but  his  uncle  cardinal  Giacomo  reminded  him  of  the  bad  end  to 
which  all  the  participators  in  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Bour- 
bon had  come.  As  a  good  Roman  catholic,  Alva  carried  on  the 
war  with  the  utmost  reserve;  contending  with  the  pope,  indeed, 
yet  without  ceasing  to  reverence  him,  meaning  only  to  wrest  the 
sword  from  his  hands,  yet  by  no  means  coveting  the  honour  of  a 
place  among  the  conquerors  of  Rome.     His  troops  complained 

1  "  Diario  di  Cola  Calleine  Romano  del  rionc  di  Trasteverc  dall'  anno  1521  sino 
all'anno  1562.**  MS. — [Journal  of  Cola  Calleine,  Roman  citizen  of  the  Traste- 
Tcro  ward,  from  1521  to  1562.  MS.] 
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that  they  were  led  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  smoke,  a  vaj 
which  annoyed  them  without  their  being  able  to  seize  it,  or 
extinguish  it  at  its  source. 

And  who  were  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  defended  ih 
pope  against  such  good  Catholics!  The  most  effective  amon 
them  were  Germans,  all  Protestants.  They  scoffed  at  the  i 
of  the  saints  in  the  roads  and  churches;  they  ridiculed  the  mass, 
broke  the  fasts,  and  committed  a  hundred  things  for  which  the 
pope  would  at  another  time  have  punished  one  and  all  of  them 
with  death.^  I  find  even  that  Charles  Caraffa  once  entered  into 
a  mutual  understanding  with  the  great  Protestant  leader,  Albert, 
markgrave  of  Brandenburg. 

The  points  of  contrast  between  the  opposing  parties  could  not 
have  come  out  more  strongly.  In  the  one,  the  strict  Roman 
catholic  tendency  wherewith  the  commander  in  chief  at  least 
was  penetrated; — how  far  behind  did  it  leave  the  times  of  the 
constable  Bourbon !  In  the  other«  we  see  the  secular  leanings 
of  the  popedom,  which,  however  Paul  IV.  might  condemn  them, 
had  notwithstanding  obtained  the  mastery  even  in  him.  It  hap- 
pened accordingly,  that  the  faithful  of  his  own  fold  attacked 
him,  while  he  was  defended  by  those  who  had  deserted  it;  but  the 
former,  even  in  attacking  him,  preserved  their  submissiveness  to 
his  authority,  while  the  latter,  even  in  guarding  him  from  danger, 
manifested  their  hostility  and  contempt  for  his  very  existence  as 
pope. 

But  then  first  did  the  struggle  properly  begin,  when  the 
French  auxiliary  force,  consisting  of  10,000  foot,  and  a  less 
numerous  yet  magnificent  cavalry,  appeared  at  length  over  the 
Alps.  The  French  would  rather  have  tried  their  strength  in  a 
direct  attack  on  Milan,  which  they  thought  less  prepared  for 
defence,  but  were  hurried  along  by  the  impulse  they  had  received 
from  the  Caraffas  to  proceed  against  Naples.'     These  had  no 

1  Navagero :  "  Pu  riputata  la  piil  esercitata  gcnte  la  Tedesca  f  3500  fanti/'  yet 
other  manuscripts  state  the  number  differently)  "  e  piil  atta  allaguerra,  ma  era 
in  tutto  Luterana.  La  Guascona  era  tanto  insolente,  tanto  contro  I'onor  delle  donne 
et  in  torro  la  robba, — ^gli  offesi  maledioevano  publicamente  chi  era  causa  di  questi 
disordini." — [The  German  nation  was  considered  as  the  best  trained  (consisting  of 
3500  infantry,  stated  differently  in  other  MSS.)  and  most  apt  for  war.  The  Gas- 
cons were  so  insolent,  so  given  to  licentiousness  and  plunder,  that  those  who  suf- 
fered from  them  openly,  cursed  them  as  the  cause  of  these  disorders.] 

s  Rycaut,  in  his  continuation  of  Platina's  lives  of  the  popes,  says  that  Paul  TV* 
contemplated  the  addition  of  the  kinirdom  of  Naples  to  the  states  oi  the  church.  Tr< 
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<ioubt  of  finding  countless  adherents  in  their  native  country ; 
f^ejr  reckoned  on  the  power  possessed  by  the  refugees,  and  the 
J^ing  of  their  party,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  yet 
^  the  first  instance  in  the  Abruzzi,  all  round  Aquila  and  Mon- 
^lio,  where  their  noble  ancestors,  both  by  the  father^s  and  the 
''^other's  side,  had  ever  preserved  a  powerful  influence. 

In  one  way  or  other  the  course  of  things  could  not  but  go 
^'^i^ard. 

The  opposition  of  the  papal  government  to  the  preponderance 
^f  Spain,  had  been  too  often  roused,  not  to  break  out  once  more 
^^  an  open  manner. 

The  pope  and  his  nephews  had  resolved  to  adopt  the  most 
Extreme  measures.  Garafia  not  only  applied  to  the  Protestants 
^^T  assistance,  he  even  made  a  proposal  to  Solyman  I.  to  ab- 
^^in  from  prosecuting  his  Hungarian  campaigns,  in  order  that 
^«  might  direct  his  whole  force  against  the  two  Sicilies.^  He 
^^voked  the  aid  of  the  infidels  even  against  the  Catholic 
Viing. 

In  April  1557,  the  papal  troops  crossed  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
tier.    Maunday  Thursday  was  marked  by  the  capture  and  hor- 
rible sack  of  Gompli,  a  town  full  of  the  property  both  of  its  own 
citizens  and  of  others,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge.     There- 
upon Guise  also  passed  the  Tronto,  and  laid  siege  to  Givitella. 

Still,  however,  he  found  the  kingdom  fully  prepared.  Alva 
knew  well  that  there  would  be  no  revolutionary  movement,  as 
long  as  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  country.  In  a 
parliament  of  the  barons  he  had  obtained  a  very  considerable 
donative;  Queen  Bona  of  Poland,  who  was  of  ancient  Aragonese 
descent,  and  had  shortly  before  come  with  much  wealth  into  her 
dukedom  of  Bavi,  influenced  by  a  hearty  detestation  of  the  French, 
assisted  him  with  half  a  million  of  scudi;  he  collected  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  that  used  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  even  laid 
claim  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  churches,  and  the  bells  of 
Benevento.*     Accordingly  he  had  found  means  to  strengthen  to 

1  See  his  confessions  in  Bromato,  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  torn.  II.  p.  369.  Bromato, 
moreover,  given  good  information  respecting  the  war.  lie  takes  it,  as  he  aciaiow- 
Icdgcs,  often  word  for  word,  from  a  copious  MS.  of  Norcs's,  which  has  this  war  for 
itH  object,  and  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  Italian  librarios. 

^  Giannone  Istoria  di  Napoli  lib.  XXXIII.  c.  1.  Not  only  Gosselini,  but  also 
^bmbrino  Rosco  dellc  historic  del  mondo  lib.  VII.,  who  narrates  this  war  copiooaly 

I.  2  E 
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the  utmost  all  the  Neapolitan,  and  aa  many  Bonian  fr(mtie^==^ 
places  as  he  still  held,  and  to  bring  into  the  field  a  fine  annj"^ 
composed  in  the  old  fashion,  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Ital — 
ians ;  he  had  even  formed  companies  of  Neapolitans  nnder  th^^ 
command  of  the  nobility.  Givitella  was  gallantly  defended  b]^ 
the  count  of  Santafiore;  he  had  animated  the  inhabitants  totfi 
take  an  active  part  in  the  defence,  and  they  had  even  repelled? 
an  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  storm. 

While  the  kingdom  held  together  in  this  manner,  and  showed 
every  appearance  of  devotedneas  to  Philip  II.,  there  broke  out, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  keenest  animosities  among  its  assailants, 
between  the  French  and  the  Italians,  Guise  and  Montebello. 
Guise  complained  that  the  pope  did  not  keep  to  the  agreement 
they  had  concluded,  and  had  failed  to  send  assistance  to  the  pro- 
mised amount.  When  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared  with  his 
army  in  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  middle  of  May,  Guise  thought  it 
best  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  repass  the  Tronto.  The  war  again 
fell  back  on  the  Boman  territory. 

Thus  it  was  a  war  in  which  there  was  aggression  and  retro- 
gression, towns  were  besieged  and  then  abandoned,  and  on  one 
sole  occasion  was  there  a  serious  battle. 

Mark  Antony  Golonna  threatened  Palliano,  which  had  been 
taken  fix)m  him  by  the  pope;  Julius  Orsino  hastened  to  relieve 
it  with  provisions  and  troops.  Three  thousand  Swiss  had  arrived 
in  Rome,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  from  Unterwalden. 
The  pope  received  them  with  great  satisfaction ;  adorning  their 
officers  with  chains  of  gold,  and  with  the  title  of  knights;  he 
declared  that  they  were  a  legion  of  angels  whom  God  had  sent 
to  his  assistance.  These,  together  with  some  Italian  troops, 
horse  and  foot,  were  led  by  Julius  Orsino.  M.  A.  Colonna 
threw  himself  in  his  way.  Once  more  a  battle  ensued  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Italian  wars  of  1494 — 1531.  Papal  and  imperial 
forces,  a  Colonna  and  an  Orsino,  stood  opposed  to  each  other ; 
the  German  foot  placed  themselves  as  they  had  often  done  in 
former  times,  under  their  last  famous  chiefs  Gaspar  von  Feltz 
and  Hans  Walther,  opposite  the  Swiss.  Once  more  did  the  old 
combatants  encounter  in  a  quarrel,  which  little  concerned  either 

and  from  good  sources,  and  others,  ascribe  to  Ferduumd  Gonzaga  a  great  part  of  the 
able  measures  that  were  taken  by  Alva. 
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^f^  them;  bat  not  the  less,  on  that  aooonnt,  were  they  more  than 

oi'^inarilj  oourageons.^    At  last  Hans  Walther  threw  himself, 

i^n^  and  strong  as  a  giant,  say  the  Spaniards,  into  the  midst  of 

^  Swiss  company;  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  naked  bat- 

^lo^fiword  in  the  other,  he  rushed  directly  at  the  standard-bearer, 

^Iiom  he  slew  at  once  by  a  shot  in  the  side,  and  a  vigorous 

^^oke  on  the  head;  the  whole  company  now  rushed  upon  him, 

^^t  already  were  his  soldiers  at  his  back  to  defend  him.     The 

^^^risB  were  completely  broken  and  beaten.     Their  colours,  on 

^liich  there  was  inscribed  in  large  characters,  ^^  Defenders  of  the 

^^ith  and  of  the  holy  see,^^  sank  into  the  dust;  their  commander 

^^t>ugfat  two  only  of  his  eleven  chief  officers  back  with  him  to 

-^^ome. 

While  this  war  on  a  smaller  scale  was  carrying  on  in  Italy, 
^li6  great  armies  lay  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  Netherlands 
Crontier .     The  battle  of  St.  Quentin  followed.   There  the  Span- 
Sards  gained  the  most  decisive  victory.     In  France  the  only 
Xronder  was  that  they  did  not  directly  rush  upon  Paris,  which 
they  might  have  taken.' 

"  I  hope,''  wrote  Henry  II.  on  this  event  to  Guise,  "  that  the 
pope  will  do  as  much  for  me  in  my  need,  as  I  have  done  for  him 
in  his.'  So  little  now  could  Paul  IV.  count  on  French  assist- 
ance, that  the  French  looked  much  more  for  assistance  from  him. 
Guise  declared  that  no  chains  should  be  able  to  detain  him  any 
longer  in  Italy.*  He  hastened  back  with  his  troops  to  his  hard- 
pressed  prince. 

Hereupon,  there  being  no  longer  any  thing  to  oppose  them, 
the  Spaniards  and  Golonnese  advanced  anew  against  Rome. 
Once  more  did  the  Romans  see  themselves  threatened  with  hav- 
ing their  city  taken  and  plundered.  Their  condition  was  so 
much  the  more  desperate,  in  that  they  dreaded  their  defenders 
hardly  less  than  their  foes.  For  many  successive  nights  they 
had  lights  at  all  the  windows,  and  the  streets  illuminated,  a 
measure  which  is  said  to  have  frightened  off  a  troop  of  Spanish 
soldiers  that  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  gates;  but  they 

1  The  indiTidual  circamstanoes  of  this  small  affair  I  derired  from  Cabrera  Don 
Felipe  S^imdo  lib.  III.  p.  189. 

s  Monluc,  M6moireB,  p.  116. 

a  Le  Boy  k  Moos,  dc  Guise,  bei  Ribier,  II.  p.  750. 

«  Leiteim  dd  duca  di  Palliaiio  al  C*  Caraffii.     Informatt.  polit.  XXII. 
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chiefly  sought  by  this  means  to  stand  prepared  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  papal  troops.  Every  body  murmared;  people  wished 
a  thousand  times  the  pope  were  dead;  it  was  insisted  that  the 
Spanish  army  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  by  means  of  a 
formal  capitulation. 

Such  were  the  extremities  to  which  Paul  IV.  allowed  matters 
to  come.  Then  only  would  he  submit  to  the  idea  of  peace  when  his 
enterprise  had  completely  misgiven,  when  his  allies  were  beaten, 
when  his  territories  were  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  his 
enemies,  and  his  capital  a  second  time  threatened. 

The  Spaniards  concluded  the  war  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  they  had  conducted  it.  They  restored  all  the  castles  and 
towns  that  they  had  taken  from  the  church;  and  a  compensation 
was  even  promised  to  the  Garaffas  for  Palliano  which  they  had 
lost.  Alva  came  to  Rome.  With  the  deepest  awe  he  kissed  the 
foot  of  his  conquered  foe,  the  sworn  enemy  of  his  country  and 
his  king.  He  said  that  he  never  had  dreaded  the  face  of  any 
man  so  much  as  he  did  that  of  the  pope.^ 

But  advantageous  as  this  peace  seemed  to  be  for  the  papal 
government,  it  had  a  decidedly  repressive  effect  on  the  endea- 
vours which  the  popedom  had  been  making  imtil  then.  All 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  preponderance  of  Spain  were  now  at  an 
end ;  these  were  never  renewed  again  in  the  old  spirit.  The 
domination  of  the  Spaniards  had  proved  itself  not  to  be  shaken 
in  Milan  and  Naples.  Their  allies  were  stronger  than  ever. 
Duke  Cosmo,  whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  expel  from  Flor- 
ence, had  acquired  Siena  besides,  and  was  now  in  possession  of 
a  considerable  independent  power ;  through  the  restoration  of 
Placentia  the  Fameses  were  gained  over  to  Philip  II.  Mark 
Anthony  Golonna  had  earned  a  high  reputation,  and  given  fresh 
lustre  to  the  ancient  rank  of  his  family.  There  remained  nothing 
for  the  pope  but  to  be  content  with  this  state  of  things. 

Even  Paul  IV.  had  to  submit,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  do  so.  Philip  II.  having  once  been 
called  his  friend;  "yes,  my  friend,"  he  continued,  "who  kept 
me  in  a  state  of  siege,  who  sought  my  very  life  !''  Before  others 
he  compared  him  to  the  lost  son  in  the  gospel,  but  in  the  circle 

1  A  secret  convention  was  held  between  Alya  and  cardinal  Caraffa  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Palliano,  secret  not  only  as  respected  the  pablio,  but  eyen  the  pope  hinuelf. 
Bromato,  II.  386. 
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of  hifl  confidential  friends  he  spoke  in  praise  of  such  popes  only 
as  had  aimed  at  making  the  kings  of  France  emperors.^  He 
cherished  the  old  feeling ;  but  he  was  trammeled  by  circmnstan- 
cob;  he  could  no  longer  hope,  much  less  undertake  any  thing 
except  in  secret;  nay,  he  durst  not  eren  complain. 

It  is,  however,  at  all  times  vain  to  think  of  setting  one^s  self 
to  oppose  the  consequences  of  a  completed  event.  Even  in  Paul 
IV.  after  some  time,  a  re-action  gradually  took  place  which 
proved  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  for  his  administration 
and  for  the  movements  of  this  papal  institution  in  general. 

His  nepotism  was  not  based  in  the  selfishness  and  domestic 
affection  of  earlier  popes ;  he  fetvoured  his  nephews  because  they 
supported  his  opposition  to  Spain;  he  considered  them  as  his 
natural  auxiliaries  in  that  conflict.  Now  that  there  was  an  end 
put  to  it,  his  nephews  too  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  him.  Fortun- 
ate results  are  expected  to  accompany  every  distinguished  posi- 
tion, especially  one  not  altogether  legitimate.  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
chiefly  in  the  interest  of  his  fSunily,  undertook  an  embassy  to 
king  Philip,  about  securing  the  compensation  we  have  mentioned 
as  promised  for  Palliano.  After  his  return  from  this  mission, 
without  certainly  having  accomplished  much,  the  pope  was  ob- 
served to  become  colder  and  colder  towards  him.  Soon  it  be- 
came no  longer  possible  for  the  cardinal  to  lord  it  over  his  uncle's 
immediate  circle,  and,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  to  allow  none  to 
approach  him  but  the  most  devoted  friends.  Unfavourable  re- 
ports too  reached  the  ears  of  the  pope,  and  possibly  revived  the 
untoward  impressions  of  earlier  times.  The  cardinal  was  once 
unwell,  the  pope  paid  him  an  unexpected  visit,  and  found  some 
people  of  the  worst  reputation  with  him.  "  Old  men,^"*  said  he, 
^^  are  distrustful;  I  have  become  aware  of  things  in  that  quarter, 
which  open  a  wide  field  to  my  thoughts.''  We  see  that  there 
was  only  wanted  an  occasion  for  raising  a  storm  within  him,  and 
this  was  presented  by  an  event  otherwise  of  no  importance.  In 
the  course  of  new  year's  night  1559,  a  tumult  had  taken  place  in 

I  L^eveflqae  d'Angonlesme  an  roy.  11  June  1558.  Ribier.  11.  745.  The  pope 
h»d  said:  "que  vou»,  Sire,  n'estiez  pas  nour  d6g6n6rer  de  von  pr6d6ceaieura,  qui 
aroient  toujouni  ^Kt6  conservateors  et  d6ioDsoun  de  ce  saint  udge,  oomme  an  oon- 
trairo  que  le  roy  Philippe  icnoit  de  race  de  lo  rouloir  miner  et  oonfondre  entidre- 
ment.'* — [that  yon»  Sire,  were  not  to  degenerate  in>m  your  predooemors,  who  had 
alwavs  been  conservators  and  defenders  of  that  hobr  see,  as  on  the  contrary  king 
Philip  held  of  the  race  that  wished  to  ruin  and  oonn>und  it  entirely.] 
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the  streets,  in  which  a  young  cardinal,  cardinal  Monte,  and  iZ 
same  formerly  noticed  as  the  favourite  of  Julius  III.  had  drai 
his  sword.     The  pope  having  heard  of  it  the  next   momii 
took  it  much  to  heart  that  his  nephew  said  not  a  word  to  hi'^B 
about  it;  he  waited  for  some  days,  but  at  last  gave  full  vent  '^^ 
his  displeasure.      The  court,  impatient   besides  of  a  chang^'* 
greedily  caught  this  sign  of  disfavour.     The  Florentine  amba^^ 
sador,  who  had  received  a  thousand  mortifications  from  the  Ga^** 
afias,  now  forced  his  way  to  the  pope,  and  laid  the  bitterest  oonm^ 
plaints  before  him.     The  marchioness  della  Valle,  a  relatio:^' 
who  had  never  been  allowed  free  access,  contrived  to  place  a  shor^ 
note  in  the  pope'^s  breviary,  calling  his  attention  to  several  mi9^ 
deeds  of  Ids  nephews,  and  adding  that  should  His  Holiness  re-^ 
quire  farther  information,  ho  had  only  to  subscribe  his  nam^-^ 
Paul  did  so,  and  the  explanations  were  not  sparingly  given.     Im 
this  condition,  filled  already  with  resentment  and  dissatisfaction, 
the  pope  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  9th  of 
January.     He  spoke  about  that  nocturnal  tumult;  he  broke  out> 
severely  against  cardinal  Monte,  threatened  to  punish  him,  and 
ever  and  anon  thundered  out  "Reform,  Reform.""    Cardinals  who 
on  other  occasions  had  been  so  indisposed  to  speak,  now  took 
com'age.  "  Holy  father,'*"  said  cardinal  Pacheco,  "we  must  begin 
this  reform  with  ourselves.'^   The  pope  was  struck  dumb.    These 
words  went  to  his  heart.     The  convictions  fermenting  and  gra- 
dually forming  there,  brought  them  home  to  his   conscience. 
Leaving  the  case  of  Monte  unconcluded,  he  retired  to  his  own 
private  apartment,  consumed  with  vexation,  and  thinking  only  of 
his  nephews.     After  giving  immediate  orders  that  nothing  in 
future  should  be  done  at  the  instance  of  cardinal  GaraiFa,  he  made 
his  papers  to  be  sent  for.     Gardinal  Vitellozzo  Vitello,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  privy  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  Garaffas, 
liad  to  swear  that  he  would  discover  all  that  he  knew  of  them ; 
Gamillo  Orsino  was  ordered  in  from  his  country  seat  for  the  same 
purpose;  the  stricter  party,  after  having  long  beheld  the  doings 
of  the  nephews  with  displeasure,  now  raised  itself;  the  old  Thea- 
tiner,  Don  Jeremiah,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint,  would  be 
for  hours  in  the  pope^s  apartments ;  the  pope  was  apprized  of 
things  of  which  he  never  had  had  the  least  idea,  and  which  filled 
him  with  astonishment  and  horror.     He  became  dreadfully  agi- 
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tated;  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep;  for  ten  whole  days  he  lay 
ferered  and  sick,  an  ever-memorable  instance  of  a  pope  who,  by 
inward  force  of  mind  alone,  threw  off  partiality  for  his  relations. 
4     His  resolation  was  formed  at  last.     On  the  27th  of  January  he 
*|     called  a  meeting  of  the  consistory ;  there  he  spoke  with  passion- 
ate emotion  of  the  ill  lives  of  his  nephews ;  he  called  God,  and 
^e  world,  and  men,  to  witness  that  he  had  been  quite  unaware 
^f  it,— that  he  had  been  all  along  deceived.    He  dismissed  them 
^  their  offices,  and  banished  them  and  their  families  to  differ- 
^^t  places  at  a  distance.     The  mother  of  his  nephews,  a  woman 
^f  seventy,  bowed  down  with  infirmities,  and  personally  not  to 
**'ame,  threw  herself  at  his  feet  as  he  was  going  into  his  palace, 
*^0t  he  passed  on,  giving  her  nothing  but  sharp  words.     The 
•^vathful  marchioness  of  Montebello  even  came  from  Naples ;  she 
^nnd  her  palace  shut  up ;  no  one  would  receive  her  into  an  inn ; 
Coring  a  rainy  night  she  went  from  one  to  another,  until  at  last 
^he  landlord  of  a  distant  hostelry,  who  had  received  no  orders  to 
^he  contrary,  once  more  gave  her  shelter.     In  vain  did  cardinal 
^)araffa  offer  to  put  himself  in  prison,  and  to  render  an  account 
of  his  doings.     The  Swiss  guard  had  orders  to  repel  not  him 
only,  but  all  too  who  had  ever  been  in  his  service.     The  pope 
made  but  one  exception.     Montorio'*s  son,  whom  he  loved  and 
had  made  a  cardinal  when  only  eighteen,  he  kept  near  his  per- 
son and  repeated  his  hours  with  him.^     But  this  young  man 
never  durst  mention  those  who  had  been  banished,  much  less 
venture  upon  any  petition  in  their  favour.     He  durst  not  even 
hold  any  communication  with  his  father.     The  calamities  that 

i  As  the  cardinal  was  third  son  to  the  Duke  of  Montorio,  this  was,  no  doubt,  his 
nephew,  the  son  of  the  next  duke.  Professor  Ranko  makes  no  mention  of  another 
near  relative  of  Paul  IV.,  the  well-known  Galeacius  Caracoioli,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Vico,  and  nephew  to  the  pope.  The  life  of  this  Galeacius  has  been 
written  by  Beza,  and  a  notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  Dr.  M'Crie's  Reformation  in 
Italy.  Although  Paul  seems  to  have  relaxed  the  stem  severitv  of  the  arch-inquisi- 
tor in  regard  to  his  Protestant  nephew,  by  permitting  him  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
way  of  rcmoa'itrance  and  bribery,  when  another  would  hare  been  arrested  and  put 
to  death,  still,  the  compulsory  retirement  of  the  latter,  after  literally  *'  leaving 
brethren  and  sisters  and  father  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children  and  lands,  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  gospel's,"  to  Genera,  where  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  days 
as  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Italian  Reformed  Church,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  fortunes  of  his  cousins,  the  Caraffas,  during  their  enjoyment  of  the 
papal  favour.  But  when  the  pope  fbund  these  unCTatetul,  and  when  that  favour 
was  lo«t,  the  Genevan  exile  must  have  felt  peculiariy  thankful  for  the  deliverance 
he  had  had  from  such  temptations  and  reverses,  and  one  can  hardly  suppose  but 
that  the  pope  himself  nm^t  have  been  affected  by  the  contrast  at  all  points  between 
hi««  many  Roman  CnthoHc  and  one  Reformed  relative.    Tb, 
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had  befallen  his  house,  only  affected  him  on  this  account  Uk.^ 
more  deeply,  and  what  he  was  not  allowed  to  express  in  woi 
was  painted  in  his  looks  and  person/ 

And  are  we  to  believe  that  all  this  took  place  without  any 
action  on  the  feelings  of  the  pope? 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.     Just  after  ho 
had  pronounced  the  sentence  in  the  consistory  with  energetic 
eloquence,  while  most  of  the  cardinals  were  paralyzed  witb 
amazement  and  fright,  he  seemed  on  his  side  to  be  quite  insen- 
sible to  what  had  passed,  and  proceeded  without  further  ado  to 
other  business.     The  foreign  ambassadors  were  amazed  while 
contemplating  his  behaviour.     ^'  In  such  sudden  and  thorough 
changes,'*''  it  was  said  of  him,  "  in  the  midst  of  entirely  new  min- 
isters and  servants,  he  remained  steadfast,  stubborn,  indefatiga- 
ble.    He  felt  no  sympathy.     He  seemed  not  to  have  retained 
any  farther  recollection  of  his  relations.'*'     He  now  surrendered 
himself  to  quite  a  different  passion. 

Assuredly  this  change  of  conduct  was  of  the  most  lasting  con- 
sequence. Hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  the  idea  of  living  to  be  the 
liberator  of  Italy,  had  hurried  Paul  IV.,  too,  into  secular  strug- 
gles, into  the  gifting  of  his  nephews  with  ecclesiastical  estates, 
into  the  elevation  of  a  soldier  to  the  administration  even  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  into  deadly  feuds  and  bloodshed.  Events 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  this  idea,  to  suppress  that  feeling 
of  hatred ;  therewithal  his  eyes  gradually  opened  to  the  culpable 
conduct  of  his  relations.  The  vehement  sense  of  what  was  right, 
which  bid  him  rid  himself  of  these,  cost  him  a  severe  inward 
struggle.  From  that  moment  he  returned  to  his  old  reforming 
views.  He  began  to  exercise  his  authority  as  people  had  at  the 
very  first  supposed  that  he  would  exercise  it,  and  with  the  same 
passionate  earnestness  with  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged  his 
«inimosities  and  carried  on  war,  he  now  laboured  to  reform  the 
state  and,  most  of  all,  the  church. 

Secular  affairs  of  every  kind  were  now  committed  to  other 
hands.     Those  who  had  hitherto  been  podestas  (mayors)  and 

1  Satisfactory  mformation  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  PaUavicini,  but  es|>c- 
eially  in  Bromato.  In  our  Berlin  Tnfonnationi  there  is  farther  to  be  found,  vol. 
VIII.,  a  "  Diario  d'alcune  attioni  piCi  notabili  nel  pontificate  di  Paolo  IV.  I'anno 
1558,  sine  alia  sua  morte." — [a  Journal  of  some  of  the  most  notable  transactions  in 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV.  from  the  year  1668,  to  his  death.] 
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goTernors  lost  their  places;  their  dismissal  in  some  instances  tak- 

^g  place  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.     In  Perugia  the 

fiewly^ppointed  govemor  made  his  appearance  at  night;  with- 

^  waiting  tUl  morning  he  ordered  the  ancients  to  be  assembled, 

^i  producing  his  credentials,  commanded  them  to  imprison 

^thout  delay  the  governor  whom  he  was  to  succeed,  and  who 

''^  present  with  them.     Paul  IV.  was  now  the  first  pope,  from 

^e  immemorial,  who  reigned  without  nephews.     They  were 

'placed  by  Cardinal  Carpi  and  Camillo  Orsino,  who  had  al- 

^^ftady  been  so  powerful  under  Paul  III.    With  a  change  in  the 

Persons  who  conducted  the  government,  there  was  one  also  in  its 

^{lirit  and  character.     No  inconsiderable  savings  were  effected, 

^tid  taxes  proportionally  remitted;  a  box  was  set  up  in  which  all 

^^ight  put  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  and  of  which  the  pope 

^lone  possessed  the  key ;  the  governor  gave  in  a  daily  report ; 

business  was  transacted  carefully,  considerately,  and  without 

^ny  of  the  old  abuses. 

As  amid  the  commotions  that  had  occupied  him  hitherto,  the 
;j>ope  had  never  quite  lost  sight  of  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
lie  now  devoted  himself  to  it  with  a  fuller  zeal  and  with  a  more 
disengaged  heart.  He  introduced  a  stricter  discipline  into  the 
church ;  forbade  all  begging,  even  to  the  collection  of  alms  by 
the  clergy  for  masses;  he  removed  scandalous  images;  a  medal 
was  struck  in  honour  of  him  representing  Christ  with  the  scourge 
purifying  the  temple.  He  expelled  from  town  and  state  monks 
who  had  absconded  from  their  monasteries.  He  obliged  the 
court  duly  to  observe  the  fasts,  and  to  celebrate  Easter  by  com- 
municating at  the  supper.  Nay,  the  very  cardinals  had  to 
preach  occasionally!  He  himself  preached.  He  endeavoured 
to  put  away  many  lucrative  abuses.  He  would  no  longer  hear 
of  marriage  dispensations  and  revenue  derived  from  them.  A 
number  of  offices,  which  had  hitherto  been  always  bought,  even 
the  very  clerkships  of  the  chamber,^  he  desired  should  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  solely  according  to  personal  merits.  How 
much  more  did  he  look  to  personal  worth,  and  a  clerical  spirit, 

1  Caracciolo :  Vita  di  Paolo  IV.  MS.  particularly  mentions  them.  The  pope 
said  :  "  che  simili  officii  d'amministratione  e  di  giustitia  conTeniva  che  si  dassero  a 
penone  che  li  faoessero,  e  non  venderli  a  chi  avcsso  occasion  di  Tolerne  cavare  U  suo 
danaro." — [that  such  offices  of  administration  and  justice  roust  be  bestowed  on  those 
who  should  discharae  them,  and  not  be  sold  to  persons  who  might  come  to  wish  to 
hare  their  money  from  them. 

T  9  V 
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in  bestowing  ecclesiastical  oiRcos.  All  private  arrangemen'li^^ 
common  as  they  might  have  been,  according  to  which,  while  <►«»< 
person  performed  the  duties,  another  enjoyed  the  best  part  of  ilK^ 
revenues,  he  would  no  longer  tolerate.  He  likewise  cherish ed 
the  prospect  of  restoring  to  the  bishops  many  of  the  rights  thJ^^ 
had  been  taken  from  them,  and  he  considered  the  greed  witb 
which  every  thing  had  been  drawn  to  Some,  as  most  culpable.^ 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  way  of  abolition,  and  negatively,  thai 
he  went  to  work ;  he  endeavoured  to  surround  religious  worship 
with  greater  pomp;  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  ornaments  of 
the  Sixtine  chapel,  and  the  solemn  representation  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.*  There  is  an  ideal  of  modem  catholic  worship,  full 
of  dignity,  devotion,  and  splendour,  which  floated  even  in  his 
imagination.^ 

Not  a  day,  as  he  boasted,  did  he  suffer  to  pass  without  pub- 

1  Bromato,  II.  483. 

s  Moccni^ :  Relatione  di  15G0.  "  Nelli  officii  dirini  poi  e  ncllo  cercmonie  pro-^ 
codeva  questo  pontefice  con  tanta  gravity  e  devotione  che  vcramente  pareva  d^^oi*- 
ftimo  yicario  di  Gesu  Christ o.  Nclle  cose  poi  della  religione  si  prendeva  tanto  pen* 
siero  et  usava  tanta  diligcntia  che  maggior  non  si  potcva  dcsiderare." — [Tbni  te 
the  divine  offices  and  in  the  ceremonies,  this  pope  proceeded  with  so  much  gnrity 
and  devotion  that  he  truly  appeared  to  bo  a  most  worthy  vicar  of  Jesus  Chnst.  In 
religious  matters  at  that  time  so  much  thought  was  taken,  and  diligence  emplojed* 
that  it  was  impossible  to  desire  any  thing  farther.] 

3  What  the  author  here  caUs  a  solemn  representation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  no 
doubt  refers  to  what  arc  called  Calvary  chapels  in  some  popish  churches,  in  whidi 
an  image  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  is  sometimes  extended  on  a  cross  above  the  aepul" 
chrc,  sometimes,  as  m  Kast<?r  week,  transferred  to  the  grave  elaborately  constructed 
below,  at  least  such  seemed  to  be  the  case  at  the  Calvary  chapel  in  the  church  of 
St.  Iloch  on  Good  Friday  some  years  ago.     An  immense  crowd  passed  through  tho 
chapel  to  see  the  gpcctaae,  entering  by  one  side  and  coming  out  Tby  the  other.     As 
for  the  "  dignity,  devotion  and  splendour"  of  the  papal  worship,  one  is  apt  to  be 
<?arried  away  with  it  at  the  moment,  but  it  requires  but  a  little  reflection  to  make 
it  abhorrent  to  all  the  best  fct^lings  of  a  protestant.     I  remember  being  one  day 
quite  overpowered  with  the  solemn  music  in  tho  same  church  of  St.  Roch,  and  felt 
inclined  to  join  in  what  seemed  so  divine  a  service.     But  on  oliserving  what  were 
the  words,  I  found  that  tho  priests  and  congregation  were  chanting  on  their 
knees  divine  honours  to  the  Vii-gin  Marj'.  or  rather  to  the  idol  who,  under  that 
name,  has  succeeded  to  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  Diana  in  the  South  and  X<i 
Freya,  I  supi>ose,  in  tho  north  of  Europe.     Of  course  the  discovery  produced  a 
revulsion  of  inefTable  disgust,  only  increast^d  by  the  thought  that  the  church  which 
sanctioned  this  abominable  pandering  to  the  invincible  idolatry  of  the  heart  of  man 
in  its  natural  state  i>osscs8ed  the  Scriptures  but  preferred  tradition,  and  professed 
to  worship  God  through  the  Chie  Mediator^  but  prefcm>d  the  mediation  of  the  gods 
many  and  lords  many  invoked  as  saints.     Such  were  the  feelings  too  tluit  affected 
the  worthy  missionaries  who  first  sailed  to  Otahcite,  where  the    antagonism  of 
poi)ery  to  pure  Christianity  has  of  late  been  so  signally  displayed,  on  entering  a 
cathedral  at  Rio  Janeiro,  *'  which  was  hung  with  black  and  blazing  with  lamps. 
The  prayers  were  chanted  and  chorusses  sung,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  music. 
The  sight  aftlictod  \w ;  to  liehold  such  external  ])omp  of  worship,  and  to  discover  no 
trace  of  the  pure  undefiled  religion  of  Jesus."   See  Misaionary  Voyage  in  tl»e  Ship 
JJuir.  London,  1709,  p.  30.     Tn. 
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^^liing  jm  order,  haying  a  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the 
^nrch  to  its  original  parity.     In  many  of  his  decrees  we  may 
^^^eognise  fiomdamental  outUnee  of  those  arrangements,  sanctioned 
^Oon  afterwards  by  the  council  of  Trent/ 

In  pursoing  this  course,  he  displayed,  as  might  be  expected, 
%]]  that  unbending  character  which  was  natural  to  him. 

Above  all  other  institutions,  the  grand  object  of  his  favour 
'^vaB  the  inquisition,  which  he  himself  had  restored.     Ho  would 
often  allow  those  days  to  pass  which  were  appointed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  seffnaiura  and  of  the  consistory,  but  never  the 
Thursday  on  which  the  congregation  of  the  inquisition  met  in 
liis  presence.     He  would  needs  know  that  it  was  most  strictly 
<>b6erved.     He  subjected  fresh  offences  to  its  jurisdiction;  he 
gave  it  the  horrible  privilege  of  applying  torture  to  the  ques- 
tioning of  accomplices;  with  him  there  was  no  respect  of  per- 
sons; he  dragged  the  principal  barons  before  that  tribunal:  car- 
dinab,  such  as  Morone  and  Foscherari,  who  had  themselves 
been  wont  to  examine  and  report  on  the  tenor  of  books  of  im- 
portance, such,  for  example,  as  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Igna- 
tius, he  caused  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  owing  to  some  doubts 
having  arisen  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  their  own  orthodoxy. 
He  instituted  the  Feast  of  St.  Dominick  in  honour  of  that  great 
inquisitor. 

Thus  did  that  direction  of  the  popedom  which  tended  to  spi- 
ritual severity,  and  to  the  restoration  of  what  had  fallen  to  de- 
cay, obtain  the  preponderance. 

Paul  IV.  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  ever 
cherished  any  other ;  he  became  lost  to  all  recollection  of  past 
times.  He  lived  and  moved  in  his  reforms  and  his  inquisition; 
he  gave  laws,  threw  people  into  prison,  excommunicated  and  held 
autos-da-fe.  At  length,  on  being  seized  with  an  illness,  and 
just  such  as  might  have  brought  even  a  younger  man  to  his 
grave,  he  convened  the  cardinals  once  more,  recommended  his 
soul  to  their  prayers  and  the  holy  see,  and  the  inquisition  to 
their  diligent  attention;  once  more  he  wanted  to  collect  his 

1  Mooenigo.  "  Papa  Paolo  IV.  andava  oontinuamento  facendo  qaalchc  nova 
detenninatioDe  o  riforma,  e  sempro  dicoTa  preparare  altre,  accid  che  restasso  manoo 
oooasioDO  e  meoor  Docesait^  di  far  conoilio." — [Pope  Paul  IV.  went  on  oontinuallj 
making  some  new  resolation  and  reform,  and  always  spoke  of  preparing  for  others, 
in  order  that  there  might  remain  small  oocaaion  and  lesi  necessity  for  having  the 
ooonclL] 
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thoughts  and  to  sit  up.     The  effort  was  beyond  his  strengths.  i 
he  sank  down  and  expired  (18th  August,  1559). 

In  this  respect  at  least  are  these  distinguished  and  passionaft^ 
men  more  fortunate  than  the  weaker  race  of  mortals.     Theix* 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  temper  dazzle  and  delude  them,  hut 
steel  them  at  the  same  time  against  reverses,  and  make  them  is 
themselves  invincible. 

But  the  people  did  not  forget  so  quickly  as  the  pope  had 
done,  what  they  had  suffered  under  him.  They  could  never  for- 
give the  war  which  he  had  brought  upon  Rome.  His  removal 
of  those  nephews,  who  were  thoroughly  detested,  did  not  satisfy 
the  multitude.  After  his  death  some  of  the  mob  met  at  the 
Capitol  and  resolved  to  destroy  his  monument,  because  he  had 
deserved  ill  as  respected  both  that  city  and  the  world.  Others 
plundered  the  Inquisition  building,  set  it  on  fire,  and  maltreated 
the  officers  of  the  court.  An  attempt  was  likewise  made  to  set 
fire  to  the  Dominican  monastery  near  the  Minerva.  The  Colon- 
nas,  Orsinis,  Cesarinis,  Massunis,  all  of  whom  had  received  mor- 
tal offence  from  Paul  IV.,  took  part  in  these  tumults.  The 
statue  that  had  been  erected  to  the  pope  was  torn  from  its 
pedestal,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  head  with  the  triple  crown 
was  drafjored  throuorh  the  streets.^ 

How  fortunate  might  not  the  popedom  have  been  considered, 
had  it  experienced  no  other  re-action  against  the  enterprises  of 
Paul  IV. 

REM  ARKS  OX  THB  PROGRESS  OF  PROTESTAZfTISM  DURINO  THIS  RBI05. 

We  have  seen  how  that  earlier  dissension  between  the  pope- 
dom and  the  imperial  Spanish  power  contributed,  probably  more 

1  Monceni^.  "  Viddi  il  popolo  correr  in  furia  verso  la  casa  di  Ripetta  deputata 
per  le  cose  deU'inquUitione,  motter  a  saceo  tatta  la  robba  ch'era  dentro,  si  di  rit- 
tualie  come  d'altra  robba,  die  la  maggior  parte  era  del  Rev™*  C*  Alcssandrino 
sommo  inquisitorc,  trattar  male  con  bi^nate  e  ferite  tutti  i  ministri  deU'inquisi- 
tione,  levar  le  scritturc  gettandole  a  refuso  per  la  strnda  e  finalmente  poner  foco  in 
quclla  casa.  I  frati  di  S.  Domenico  erano  in  tant'odio  a  quel  popolo  che  in  ogni 
mode  vole  van  abbruciar  il  monastero  della  Minerva." — [I  saw  the  people  run  furi- 
ously towards  the  house  of  Ripetta,  set  apart  for  the  affairs  of  the  Inquisition,  plun- 
der all  the  effects  that  could  be  found  in  it,  including  victuals  as  well  as  other  goods, 
the  most  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Most  Rev.  Cardinal  Alcssandrino  chief  in- 
quisitor, maltreat  with  blows  and  cuts  all  the  persons  emploved  in  the  inquisition, 
take  away  the  writings  by  throwing  them  about  the  streets  like  rubbish,  and  finally 
set  fire  to  the  house  itself  The  friars  of  St.  Dominick  were  so  detested  by  that 
people,  that  they  wished  in  any  way  to  bum  the  monastery  della  Minerva.]  He 
then  mentions  that  the  nobility  had  been  most  to  blame  in  Uiis.  Moreover  similar 
tumults  had  taken  place  in  Perujpa. 
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than  any  other  external  event,  to  the  establishment  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Germany.  Nevertheless  people  ran  into  a  second, 
which  now  developed  itself  in  more  comprehensive  operations, 
and  filled  a  larger  circle. 

We  may  consider  as  its  first  important  step,  the  recall  of  the 
papal  troops  from  the  imperial  army,  and  the  transferring  of  the 
council  from  Trent  to  Bologna.  From  that  very  moment  its 
importance  became  evident.  Nothing  threw  so  material  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  repression  of  the  Protestants  as  did  the 
doings  and  the  omissions  of  Paul  III.  at  that  crisis. 

The  results  of  this  pope'^s  measures  on  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  first  appeared  after  his  death.  The  alliance  with 
France  in  which  he  had  involved  his  nephews,  led  to  a  general  war. 

It  proved  a  war  in  which  not  only  did  the  German  Protes- 
tants obtain  an  ever-memorable  triumph,  through  which  they 
were  permanently  secured  in  the  face  of  council,  emperor,  and 
pope;  but  in  which,  also,  the  new  views,  directly  favoured  as 
they  were  by  the  influence  of  the  German  soldiers  who  fought 
on  both  sides,  and  by  the  confusion  produced  by  the  hostilities 
allowing  no  vigilant  oversight  of  men^s  opinions,  made  vigorous 
progress  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

Paul  IV.  ascended  the  Roman  see.  He  might  have  plainly 
perceived  this  state  of  matters,  and  should  have  desired  above 
all  things  the  restoration  of  peace.  Yet,  blinded  by  passion,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  strife,  and  by  so  doing  it  so  happened  that 
he  who  was  the  most  vehement  of  zealots,  promoted,  probably 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  diflfusion  of  that  Protas- 
tantism  which  he  hated,  abominated,  and  persecuted. 

Let  us  now  call  to  mind  his  influence  on  England. 

The  first  triumph  of  the  new  opinions  in  that  country  was 
long  incomplete.  Nothing  was  needed  but  a  return  to  its  old 
course  on  the  part  of  the  national  government,  nothing  but  a 
Roman  catholic  queen  was  required,  in  order  to  induce  the  par- 
liament to  vote  for  the  church  being  subjected  anew  to  the  pope. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  ha4  now  to  proceed  with 
moderation,  and  not  make  war  directly  against  the  innovations 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  previous  condition  of  things. 
This  was  clearly  perceived  by  Julius  III.^   No  sooner  had  the 

1  Lettere  di  Mr.  Henrico,  Not.  1553,  in  ft  MS.  entitoled  **  Lettere  e  negoti*ti 
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first  papal  nuncio  remarked  how  mnch  influence  was  exercised 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  confiscated  chnrch  property, 
than  Julius  came  to  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  not  at  all 
pressing  its  restoration.  The  legate  in  fact  dared  not  set  his 
fi>ot  in  England,  until  he  could  give  satisfactory  assurances  on 
that  point.  They  formed  the  basis  of  his  whole  power  of  accom- 
plishing any  thing/  But  now  he  also  met  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cess. It  was  Reginald  Poole,  whom  we  know  to  have  been,  of 
all  men  then  living,  the  one  who  made  it  most  his  peculiar  task 
to  restore  Roman  Catholicism  in  England;  a  man  raised  above 
all  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  corrupt  views;  able,  temperate, 
and  as  a  high-bom  native,  held  in  equal  respect  by  the  queen, 
nobility,  and  people.  The  enterprise  succeeded  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation. The  ascension  of  Paul  IV.  to  the  papal  throne,  was 
distmguished  by  the  arrival  of  English  ambassadors,  wko  assured 
him  of  the  obedience  of  that  country. 

This  obedience  Paul  IV.  did  not  requiM  to  win,  ke  diriy 
needed  to  preserve  it.     Let  us  observe  what  measures  he- 
ployed  in  this  state  of  things. 

He  declared  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  propertjr  to  h^W^, 
indispensable  duty,  the  postponement  of  which  would  be  foRoiMW 
with  everlasting  damnation;  he  had  the  presumption  likewise  to 
permit  the  collection  of  the  Peter's  penny  again  to  be  made.' 
But  besides  all  this,  what  could  have  been  less  fitted  to  complete 
the  bringing  back  of  the  kingdom,  than  his  making  war  so  fori* 
ously  against  Philip  II.  a  prince  who  was  likewise  king  of  Eng- 
land! At  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  an  event  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  Italy  too,  Englishmen  fou^t  on  the  side  of  Spain. 
Finally,  he  persecuted  Cardinal  Poole,  whom  he  now  could  not 
for  a  moment  endure,  deprived  him  of  his  dignity  as  legate, 
though  none  had  ever  exercised  that  office  with  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  holy  see,  and  appointed  in  his  room  a  monk  not  fitted 
for  the  place,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  but  viol- 

di  Polo." — [Letters  and  negotiations  of  Poole,]  which  further  contains  much  that  is 
of  importance  for  this  history.  About  the  negotiation  (ooDSolt)  PaUavicini,  XIIL 
9,  411. 

I  He  scrupled  not  to  acknowledge  those  who  had  been  up  to  that  time  in  posses- 
non  of  them.    LiU&rcB  dUpenscUorMB  C^  Poll.     Concilia  M.  Britannife,  IV.  112. 

s  At  that  time  these  ideas  engrossed  his  whole  existence.  He  published  his  buD 
Rescissio  alienationum  (Bullarium  IV.  4,  319,)  in  which  he  annulled  all  alienatidn* 
of  old  church  property  in  general. 
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ent  in  bis  opinions/  Had  it  been  Panl  IV/s  serious  purpose  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  restoration,  he  oonld  not  have  owi- 
dacted  himself  otherwise.  . 

No  wonder  that  upon  the  unexpected  and  early  death,  both  of 
the  queen  and  of  the  legate,  the  opposite  tendencies  powerfully 
manifested  themselves  anew.  These  were  immensely  promoted 
by  the  persecutions  which  Pode  had  always  condemned,  but 
which  were  approved  of  by  his  headstrong  opponents. 

Nevertheless  then,  too,  the  pope  had  one  more  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  question,  and  it  demanded  all  the  more  serious 
eonsideration  in  tiiat  it  unquestionably  bore  upon  ScotUnd. 
There,  too,  religious  parties  were  engaged  in  a  viol^dt  straggle 
with  each  other ;  and  according  as  things  settled  down  in  Eng- 
land, were  sure  to  determine  the  future  course  of  events  in  Soot- 
land  also.' 

Of  how  much  consequence  was  it  now,  that  Elizabeth  showed 
herself  by  no  means  that  first  Protestant  in  her  views,'  and  sent 
public  notice  to  the  pope  of  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Her 
marriage  with  Philip  II.  was  at  least  a  subject  of  negotiation, 
and  at  that  time  seemed  very  likely  to  take  place.  It  might 
naturally  be  thought  that  nothing  oould  have  seemed  more  desir- 
able to  a  pope. 

But  Paul  IV.  knew  no  moderation.  He  gave  Elisabeth^s 
ambassadors  a  repulsive  and  contemptuous  answer.  She  must, 
first  of  all,  said  he,  submit  her  claims  to  his  judgment. 

Let  it  not  be  suj^osed  that  he  was  prompted  to  this  solely 
by  the  consequence  that  he  attached  to  the  papal  see.  He  had 
other  motives  to  influence  him.  The  French  wished,  iiom  poli- 
tical jealousy,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  match.  They 
contrived  to  make  use  of  the  pious,  and  of  the  Theatines,  to  have 
it  represented  to  the  old  pope  that  Elizabeth  was  still  a  Protes- 
tant at  heart,  and  that  such  a  marriage  would  secure  no  good 

1  AIao  Goodwin,  Annales  Angliao,  Ae,  p.  450. 

*  Here  Profemor  Ranke  speaks  too  absolately.  No  doubt  the  re-establishment  of 
popery  in  England  most  have  been  a  seriouA,  bot  not  neoeasBrfly  ti  fatal  Mow  to  the 
Refbnnaiioo  in  Scotland.  While  the  English  papal  goreniment  would  have  been 
greatly  weakened,  the  Sooteh  Refonned  would  iaen  been  no  less  gtrntfthened  fay 
tbo  continued  existence  of  Protestantism  in  England,  and  by  tlw  amTalof  nvBer> 
ous  Protestant  refugees  in  Scotland.     Tr. 

>  Further,  Nares,  Memoirs  of  Bui^hley,  II.  p.  43,  ooniriden  her  niBgloiii  princi- 
ples ''at  first  liable  to  some  doubta." 
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results.^  The  Guise  family  had  great  interests  at  stake  in  thb 
matter.  In  case  of  Elizabeth  being  rejected  by  the  papal  see, 
their  sister's  daughter,  Mary  Stnart,  dauphiness  of  France,  and 
queen  of  Scotland,  possessed  the  next  claims  to  England,  and  in 
her  name  the  Guises  ventured  to  hope  that  they  might  yet  reign 
over  all  the  three  kingdoms.  That  princess  in  &ct  assumed 
the  arms  of  England,  and  already  dated  her  edicts  from  the  year 
of  her  reign  over  England  and  Ireland;  military  preparati<«iB 
began  to  be  made  in  the  Scottish  harbours.' 

Even  had  Elizabeth  had  no  personal  leaning  in  favour  of 
Protestantism,  she  would  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  throw  herself  into  it,  and  this  she  did  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  parliament  with  a  Pro- 
testant majority,^  by  means  of  which  all  those  changes  which 
constitute  the  essential  character  of  the  English  church,  were 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Scotland,  too,  then  became  necessarily  afifected  by  this  turn  of 
affairs.  Here  the  advances  of  the  Boman  catholic  French  party 
were  opposed  by  one  that  was  national  and  Protestant.  Eliza- 
beth lost  no  time  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  latter.  Can  it 
be  believed  that  in  this  she  was  confirmed  by  the  very  Spanish 
ambassador!*  The  treaty  of  Berwick  which  she  concluded  with 
the  Scottish  opposition,  gave  the  latter  the  preponderance.  Be- 
fore Mary  Stuart  could  land  in  her  kingdom,  she  had  not  only 
to  renounce  her  title  to  England,  but  to  give  her  sanction  also 
to  the  decisions  of  a  parliament  which  had  met  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Protestant  leanings, — decisions,  one  of  which  abolished 
the  mass  upon  pain  of  death. 

Thus  we  must  ascribe  it  in  a  great  measure  to  a  re-action 
against  the  French  claims  favoured  by  the  pope,  that  the  tri- 
umph of  Protestantism  was  for  ever  secured  in  Great  Britain. 

Not  in  any  wise,  as  if  the  inward  impulses  of  those  who  had 
adopted  Protestant  views,  had  depended  on  those  political  move- 
ments ;  these  impulses  sprang  from  a  much  deeper  source ;  but, 

1  Information  in  the  poeseasion  of  Thnanns  (Do  Thou). 

>  In  ForbcB*  Transactions  there  is  to  be  found  at  p.  402,  a  "  Responsio  ad  peti- 
tiones  D.  Ghision  et  episc.  Aquilani,"  by  Cecil,  who  gives  the  utmost  prominence 
to  all  these  motives. 

8  Ncale,  History  of  the  Puritans,  I.  126.  **  The  court  took  such  measures  about 
elections  as  seldom  fail  of  success." 

^  Camden,  Rerum  Angllcarum  Annales,  p.  37. 
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^nerally  speakmg,  the  motives  that  led  to  the  first  outbreak 
<if  the  contest,  and  its  progress  and  ultimate  determination, 
dofldy  oononrred  with  political  deyelopments. 

Even  upon  Oermanj  one  of  Paul  IV.'*s  measures  had,  once 
mtate^  much  influence.  His  allowing  the  old  spirit  of  antipathy 
to  the  house  of  Austria  so  far  to  influence  him,  as  to  make  him 
appose  the  transference  of  the  imperial  crown,  compelled  Ferdi- 
nand I.  to  look  more  than  ever  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
firiendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  his  Protestant  allies. 
From  that  time  forward  Germany  fell  under  the  guidance  of  a 
union  of  moderate  princes  belonging  to  both  sides,  and  under  its 
influence  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  Lower  Germany 
were  first  transferred  to  Protestant  administrations. 

It  seemed,  in  short,  as  if  the  popedom  was  never  to  be  damaged 
without  having  in  one  way  or  another  itself  contributed,  by  its 
political  efibrts,  to  that  result. 

But  at  this  conjuncture,  let  us  for  once  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
world,  firom  the  heights  of  Borne,  and  mark  how  immense  were 
the  losses  that  had  been  sustained  by  the  Boman  catholic  confes- 
sion. We  behold  Scandinavia  and  Britain  in  revolt;  Germany 
almost  entirely  Protestant;  Poland  and  Hungary  in  fierce  fer- 
mentation; Oeneva  become  as  important  a  centre  for  the  West 
and  for  nations  of  Boman  origin,  as  Wittemberg  was  for  the 
East  and  the  tribes  of  Germany;  and  even  already,  alike  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  France,  we  behold  a  party  risen  up  under 
the  banners  of  Protestantism. 

One  hope  there  yet  remained  for  the  Boman  catholic  faith. 
The  movements  of  dissent  had  been  repressed  and  extinguished 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  restorative  strictness  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself  in  ecclesiastical  opinion.  Prejudicial  as  the  poli- 
tical administration  of  Paul  IV.  had  been  in  other  respects,  yet 
this  tendency  at  least  had  obtained  the  predominance,  both  at 
the  court  and  in  the  palace.  The  question  was,  would  it  conti- 
nue to  maintain  itself  there,  would  it  then  prove  powerful  enough 
once  more  to  pervade,  and  to  unite,  the  Boman  catholic  world ! 

nU8  IT. 

It  is  related  that  once  on  a  time,  when  the  cardinals  were 
dining  together,  Alexander  Famese  gave  a  boy  who  was  skilled 

2a 
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as  an  improvisatore  at  the  harp,  a  wreath  which  he  was  to  pre- 
sent to  that  one  of  the  party  who  should  one  day  be  pope.  The 
boj,  whose  name  was  Silvio  Antoniano,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  distinguished  man,  and  even  a  cardinal,  went  up  instantly 
to  John  Angelo  Medici,  and  chanting  his  praises  as  he  went, 
presented  him  with  the  wreath.  This  member  of  the  Medid 
flEiinily  succeeded  Paul  under  the  name  of  Pius  IV.^ 

He  was  of  mean  origin.  His  father  Bernardino  had  originally 
come  to  Milan,  and  had  earned  a  small  competency  by  £Eurming 
the  public  revenues.^  His  sons  nevertheless  had  to  shifi  for 
themselves  somewhat  poorly;  the  one,  Giangiacomo,  having  de- 
voted himself  to  a  military  life,  entered  first  into  the  service  of 
a  nobleman;  the  other,  who  was  the  John  Angelo  we  have  now 
to  do  with,  became  a  student,  but  in  very  straitened  circumstan- 
ces. Their  success  in  life  had  the  following  origin.  Giangia- 
como, naturally  fool-hardy  and  enterprising,  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  made  use  of  by  those  who  at  that  time  bore  rule  in 
Milan,  to  put  out  of  the  way  an  opponent  of  theirs,  a  certain 
viscount,  called  Monsignorin.  But  hardly  had  the  murder  been 
perpetrated,  when  those  who  had  contrived  it  wanted  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  tool  they  had  employed,  and  sent  the  young 
man  to  the  castle  of  Mus,  on  the  lake  of  Gomo,  with  a  letter  to 
the  warder,  directing  him  to  put  the  bearer  to  death.  Giangia- 
como entertained  suspicions,  opened  the  letter,  and  perceiving  its 
contents,  instantly  resolved  what  to  do.  He  sought  out  some 
trusty  followers,  obtained  an  entrance  by  means  of  the  letter, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  castle.  There  he 
lived  afterwards  as  an  independent  prince,  and  from  that  strong 
post  kept  Milanese,  Swiss,  and  Venetians,  in  constant  movement. 
Finally  he  assumed  the  white  cross  and  entered  the  imperial 
service.  He  was  raised  to  the  marquisate  of  Marignano ;  served 
as  chief  officer  of  artillery  in  the  war  against  the  Lutherans,  and 
led  the  imperial  army  before  Siena.^    Equally  able  and  enter- 

^  Nicius  EryihrsBus  relates  this  anecdote  in  the  article  Antoniano :  Pinacotheea 
p.  37.    It  is  repeated  also  by  Mazzachelll.     The  election  took  place  26th  Deo.  1559. 

>  Hieronymo  Soranso,  Relatione  di  Roma.  "  Bernardino  padro  della  B.  S.  fb 
stimata  persona  di  somma  bont4  e  di  gran  indnstria,  ancora  che  fosse  nato  in  povero 
e  hisso  state :  nondimeno  venuto  habitar  a  Milano  si  diede  a  pigliar  datii  in  affitto." — 
[Bernardino,  father  of  his  holy  Beatitude,  was  considered  a  person  of  the  highest 
worth,  and  of  great  industry,  albeit  that  he  was  bom  in  a  poor  and  low  condition ; 
howerer,  having  come  to  live  in  Milan,  he  set  himself  to  take  the  datii  in  hire.] 

*  Ripamonte*  Historis  urbis  Mediolani.    Natalis  Comes  Hist. 
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prising,  fortunate  in  all  tliat  he  nndertocdi,  a  stranger  to  pity, 
how  many  of  the  peasantry  who  wanted  to  take  provisions  into 
Siena,  did  he  not  kQl  with  his  iron  staff;  there  was  not  a  tree,  bx 
and  wide,  on  which  he  had  not  ordered  one  or  other  of  (hem  to 
be  hanged;  it  was  reckoned  that  he  had  caused  five  thousand  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  took  Siena  and  founded  a  distinguished 
fiunily. 

His  rise  was  now  accompanied  with  that  of  his  brodier,  John 
Angelo,  who  took  the  degree  of  Doctor,  and  gwied  himself  some 
reputation  as  a  jurist;  then  purchased  an  office  for  himself  in 
Rome,  and  was  already  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Paul  III. 
ifhen  the  marquis  married  an  Orsina,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Peter 
Lewis  Fameee.^  On  this  he  became  cardinal.  After  that  we 
find  him  charged  with  the  administration  of  papal  cities,  with 
the  direction  of  political  negotiations,  and  more  than  once  with 
the  commissariat  of  the  papal  army.  He  proved  himself  active, 
dever,  and  good-natured.  But  Paul  IV.  could  not  endure  him, 
and  on  one  ocdurion  spoke  against  him  with  great  vehemence  in 
the  consistory.  Medici  thought  it  best  to  leave  Rome.  At  one 
time  at  the  baths  at  Pisa,  at  another  in  Milan,  where  he  built  a 
great  deal,  he  contrived  to  lighten  his  banishment  by  Uterary 
labours,  and  by  a  splendid  beneficence  which  gained  him  the  title 
of  a  father  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  direct  con- 
trast he  presented  to  Paul  IV.  now  contributed  most  to  his 
election. 

This  contrast  was  more  striking  than  ever. 

Here  we  see  Paul  IV.  a  Neapolitan  of  high  rank,  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  faction,  bigoted,  a  monk  and  an  inquisitor;  there 
Pius  IV.  a  Milanese  upstart,  closely  connected  with  the  house 

1  Somuo.  '*  Nato  1499,  bI  dottord  1525,  Tiyendo  in  studio  ooid  strettamente 
che  in  Pasqna  suo  medico,  che  stays  con  lui  a  dosena,  racoommod6  un  gran  tempo 
del  soo  serntore  e  di  qaalche  altra  cosa  necessaria.  Del  1527  compir6  un  protono- 
tariato.  Senrendo  il  C^  Farnese  (Ripamonte  speaks  of  the  good  understanding  lie 
maintained  with  Paul  III.  himself)  oolla  pit!  asddiut  diligenia,  s'andd  mettendo 
inansi :  ebbe  diversi  impieghi,  dove  aoquistd  nome  di  penona  Integra  e  giusta  e  di 
natura  officiosa/'-— [Born  1499,  mduaXed  as  doctor  in  1525,  liying  as  a  student  in 
such  straitened  cireumstanees,  that  at  Easter  his  physician,  who  boarded  with  him, 
accommodated  him  with  his  senrant  and  some  other  neoessariea.  About  the  year 
1627,  he  obtained  a  prothonotaryship.  In  the  scrrice  of  O  Farnese  (Ripamonte 
speslts  of  the  pjood  understanding  he  maintained  with  Paul  III.  hinuwif)  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  diligence  he  proceeded  with  the  despatch  of  business ;  he  had 
▼arious  employments,  wlwre  he  earned  the  name  of  a  man  of  integrity,  a  just  man 
and  naturally  obliging.]  The  marriage  of  the  marquis  followed  **  con  promessa  di 
far  lui  cardinale." — [with  the  promise  of  making  him  a  cardinal.] 
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of  Austria  through  his  brother  and  some  Oerman  relaiiFos,  a 
jurist,  fond  of  life,  and  a  man  of  worldly  views.  Paul  IV.  made 
himself  difficult  of  access ;  even  in  the  smallest  matters  he  liked 
to  make  a  display  of  dignity  and  majesty ;  Pius  was  all  good- 
nature and  condescension.  He  was  daily  seen  on  the  street, 
mounted  or  on  foot,  almost  unattended,  and  oonyersing  affiibly 
with  every  body.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  his  character  from 
the  Venetian  despatches.^  The  ambassadors  meet  with  him  while 
he  sits  writing  and  working  in  a  cool  apartment;  he  rises  and 
paces  to  and  fro  with  them;  or  when  he  is  about  to  go  to  Belve- 
dere, he  takes  a  seat  without  laying  aside  his  staflE^  and  without 
more  ado,  hears  what  they  have  to  say,  and  then  sets  off  in  com- 
pany with  them.  But  while  he  treated  them  with  this  fiuniliar 
intimacy,  he  wished  at  the  same  time  that  business  should  be 
transacted  ably  and  considerately.  The  clever  expedients  whidi 
the  Venetians  at  times  proposed  to  him,  gave  him  satisfiM^ion; 
he  commended  them  with  a  smile;  and  Austrian  as  he  was  in 
his  sentiments,  he  was  disgusted  with  the  unbending  and  haughty 
manners  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Vargas.  He  did  not  like 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  details  of  business;  they  easily 
fatigued  him;  but  if  one  kept  to  general  views,  and  points  of 
importance,  ho  would  find  him  ever  good-humoured  and  tract- 
able. Ho  would  then  pour  forth  his  feelings  in  a  thousand  cor- 
dial assurances,  saying  how  he  hated  bad  people  from  the  very 
heart,  and  what  a  natural  love  of  justice  he  had;  that  he  desired 
to  injure  no  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom,  but  to  be  kind 
and  friendly  to  all;  but  that  his  chief  thoughts  were  about  doing 
his  utmost  for  the  church,  and  he  hoped  to  God  that  he  might 
yet  effect  some  good.  He  may  be  pictured  to  the  life ;  a  portly 
old  man,  yet  active  enough  to  go  to  his  country  seat  before  sun- 
rise, with  a  bright  countenance  and  lively  eyes ;  fond  of  talk, 
good  cheer,  and  pleasantry.  On  recovering  once  from  what  had 
been  thought  a  dangerous  illness,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  rode 
off  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  when  a  cardinal,  proceeded  up 
the  steps,  one  after  another,  with  a  firm  tread,  exclaiming  as  he 
went;  "  No,  no  !  we  wonH  die  yet.'' 

But  let  us  ask  now,  was  such  a  pope,  one  so  fond  of  life  and 

1  Rasguagli  dell'ambasciatore  Vencto  da  Roma  1561. — [Advices  from  the  Vene- 
tian amba8sador  at  Rome  1501.1  From  Mark  Anthony  AmuUo  (Mula).  InformAtt. 
polit.  XXXVII. 
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worldly,  fitted  for  the  task  of  administeriiig  the  affairs  of  the 
Bomiflh  church  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  it  now  stood! 
Was  there  no  ground  to  fear  that  he  would  again  desert  that 
course  which  had  just  been  entered  on  during  the  last  days  of 
his  predecessor !  His  natural  disposition,  I  deny  not,  may  have 
inclined  him  to  do  so ;  nevertheless  it  fell  out  otherwise. 

Personally  he  had  no  liking  for  the  Inquisition ;  he  censured 
the  monkish  severity  of  its  procedure;  he  seldom  or  never 
attended  the  congregation ;  but  he  would  not  venture  to  attack 
It ;  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it;  he  made  no  pre- 
tence to  be  a  theologian ;  he  allowed  it  to  have  the  entire  power 
which  it  had  received  under  Paul  IV} 

Of  the  nephews  of  that  pope  he  determined  to  make  a  terrible 
example.  The  excesses  of  which  the  duke  of  Palliano  was 
guilty  even  after  his  tdll — ^he  put  his  own  wife  to  death  from  jeal- 
ousy— ^made  it  easy  for  the  enemies  of  the  GarafiSas  to  enjoy  the 
revenge  for  which  they  thirsted.  A  penal  process  was  com- 
menced against  them;  they  were  accused  of  revolting  crimes, 
robberies,  murders,  perjuries,  and,  over  and  above  all  this,  of  a 
most  arbitrary  administration  of  the  government,  and  of  perpe- 
tually deceiving  that  poor  old  man,  Paul  IV.  We  have  their 
defence;  it  is  drawn  up  by  no  means  without  a  show  of  justifi- 
cation.^ But  their  accusers  had  the  preponderance.  The  pope, 
after  spending  a  day  from  an  early  hour  till  the  evening,  in 
hearing  the  minutes  of  court  read  over  to  him  in  the  consistory, 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  them ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
cardinal,  the  duke  of  Palliano  and  two  of  their  nearest  relations, 
the  counts  Aliffe  and  Leonardo  di  Gardine.     Montebello  and 

1  Soniuo.  "  Se  bene  ti  conobbe,  non  esaer  di  sua  satisfatione  il  modo  che  ten- 
gooo  gl'inquLutori  di  procedere  per  rordinario  con  tanto  riffore  contra  grinquisiti, 
e  che  si  lawia  intendore  chc  piii  li  piaceria  che  usaasero  termini  da  cortese  gcntiluomo 
che  da  frate  Bevero,  non  di  meno  non  ardiaoe  o  non  vuole  mai  opponerai  ai  gindicii 
loro." — [If  he  knew  himself  well,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  modo  which  the  in- 
quisitors observed  in  proceeding  ordinarily  with  so  much  rigour  against  the  sus- 
pected, and  that  he  let  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  be  mudi  better  pleased  did 
they  use  such  terms  as  became  a  courteous  eentleman,  not  an  austere  monk ;  not 
the  leas  he  either  did  not  dare,  or  did  not  wii£  erer  to  oppose  their  Judgments.] 

>  Notices  in  detail  of  these  ocourrenoes  are  to  be  found  in  Bromato,  taken  chiefly 
from  Nores.  We  further  find  in  the  Informatt.  the  letters  of  Mula,  hr  ezamj^  19 
July,  1560,  the  "  Extraetus  processus  cardinalis  Carafise," — [Extract  of  the  process 
agMnst  Cardinal  CanfEs,]  and  *<  Fl  successo  de  la  muerte  de  k»  Caraffiis  con  la 
dedaracion  t  el  modo  que  nrarieron." — [The  occurrenoe  of  the  death  of  the  Caraifas 
and  the  decluation  and  the  manner  in  which  they  died.]  La  morte  del  O  Carafla 
(m  the  Lib.  at  Venice;  VI.  No.  39)  is  the  MS.  that  Bromato  had  before  him.  besides 
that  of  Korea. 
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some  others  had  fled.  The  cardinal  had  looked  for  banishment 
perhaps,  but  had  never  expected  death.  On  the  sentence  beuig 
intunated  to  him,  one  morning  while  still  in  bed,  on  i^  doubt 
being  removed,  he  threw  the  bed  clothes  over  him  for  a  few 
moments,  then,  on  rising,  dapped  his  hands  and  uttered  a  etf 
of  distress,  heard  in  Italy  from  men  in  desperate  circomstaaceii 
^^bene,  pazienza:  well,  patience!^  He  was  not  allowed  his  usual 
confessor;  to  the  one  aj^inted  for  him  he  had,  as  may  be  siqp* 
posed,  much  to  say,  and  his  confession  lasted  rather  long: 
^'  Monsignore,^^  said  the  officer  of  police,  ^you  must  be  done; 
we  have  other  business  on  hand.^* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  these  n^hews.  They  were  the  last 
that  sought  to  obtain  independent  principalities,  and  that  raised 
great  commotions  in  the  world  in  pursuing  political  objects.  We 
meet  with  such  irom  the  days  of  Sixtus  IV.:  Jerome  Biaria, 
Caesar  Borgia,  Lorenzo  Medici,  Peter  Lewis  Famese;  the  Gar* 
afifas  are  the  last.  Other  nephew  femilies  were  formed  in  sub- 
sequent times,  but  quite  in  another  manner.  No  further  instan- 
ces occur  of  that  which  had  prevailed  down  to  this  period. 

How  could  Pius  IV.  of  all  men,  after  so  violent  an  execution 
of  the  law,  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  granting  any  such  power  to 
his  relatives,  as  that  had  been  which  he  punished  so  inexorably 
in  the  Garaffas!  Besides,  naturally  of  an  active  and  stirring 
temper,  he  wished  to  reign  himself.  He  decided  affairs  of  imr 
portance  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  was  rather  blamed 
for  applying  too  little  for  assistance  from  others.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  the  one  among  his  relations  whom  he  might  have 
been  tempted  to  promote,  namely,  Frederick  Borromeo,  died  in 
early  life.  The  other,  Charles  Borromeo,  was  no  man  to  look 
for  worldly  aggrandizement;  he  had  never  accepted  any.  Charles 
Borromeo  viewed  the  position  he  occupied  with  respect  to  the 
pope,  and  the  connection  into  which  it  threw  him  with  the  most 
important  concerns,  no  more  as  a  right  which  entitled  him  to 
indulge  himself  in  anything,  but  as  a  duty  to  which  he  had  to 
devote  himself  with  the  utmost  carefulness.  This  he  did  with 
equal  discretion  and  constancy.  He  was  indefatigable  in  giving 
audiences;  he  attended  assiduously  to  the  administration  of  the 
state,  and  he  made  himself  of  consequence  to  it  by  founding  a 
college  of  eight  doctors,  out  of  which  there  was  afterwards  formed 
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the  oonsnlta^  Then  he  assisted  the  pope.  He  is  the  same  that 
was  afterwards  pronoimoei  a  saint.  Even  at  this  time  he  dis- 
played a  noble  and  Irreproachable  character.  ^^  In  so  £Eur  as 
pec^le  know,'^  sajs  Jerome  Soranza  in  speaking  of  him,  *'  he  is 
withont  a  stun;  he  lives  so  religiously  and  presents  so  good  an 
esamjdey  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired  bj  the  best. 
It  IB  greatly  to  his  praise  that  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the  nephew 
of  a  pope,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  favour,  at  a  court,  too, 
whore  he  had  every  sort  of  gratification  within  his  reach,  he  led 
80  exemplary  a  life.'*^  It  was  his  recreation  to  have  learned  men 
with  him  in  the  evening.  They  would  begin  to  talk  about  pro- 
iSuie  literature,  but  from  Epictetus  and  the  Stoics,  whom  Borro- 
meo,  who  was  young  as  yet,  did  not  disdain,  the  conversation, 
in  those  hours  of  ease,  would  soon  pass  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.^ 
U  «iy  fouU  were  found  in  him,  it  was  not  that  he  waa  wanting 
in  good  intentions,  or  in  diligence,  but  some  deficiency  in  point 
of  talent ;  or  his  servants  would  complain  that  they  had  to  forego 
the  most  valuable  testimonies  of  favour,  such  as  had  been  ob- 
tained from  former  nephews. 

Thus  did  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  nephew  compensate  for 
what  the  stricter  party  might  have  missed  in  the  uncle.  At  all 
events  people  went  on  in  the  course  that  they  had  commenced ; 
spiritual  and  secular  affairs  were  conducted  zealously,  and  with 
an  eye  to  the  churches  advantage;  reforms  were  continued.  The 
pope  openly  admonished  the  bishops  to  reside  in  their  sees ;  and 
some  were  seen  forthwith  to  kiss  his  feet  and  take  their  leave. 
There  is  a  compulsory  power  in  common  ideas  that  have  once 
gained  the  ascendancy.  The  serious  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion  had  gained  this  ascendancy  in  Borne,  and  would  ad- 
mit of  no  further  deviation  from  them,  even  in  the  pope. 

But  now,  if  the  worldly  spirit  of  this  pope  was  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  restoration  of  a  strict  spiritual  system,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  sure  to  contribute 
even  immensely  towards  the  composing  of  the  dissensions  that 
had  arisen  in  the  Roman  catholic  world. 

Paul  IV.  had  imagined  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  a 
pope,  to  subjugate  emperors  and  kings;  and  on  this  account  he 

1  TbMe  wera  the  Nootes  Vaticans  (Nigiiis  in  the  Vatican)  mentioned  by  Glio- 
ftUnos:  Vita  CaroU  Borromei,  I.  IV.  22. 
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rushed  into  so  many  wars  and  feuds.  Pius  IV.  perceived  these 
failings  the  more  clearly,  from  his  having  had  a  predecessor  to 
whom  he  felt  himself  opposed  on  other  points.  **  We  owe  the 
loss  of  England/^  he  would  exclaim,  ^' which  we  might  have  re- 
tained to  this  day,  to  the  lack  of  support  given  to  Cardinal  Poole; 
thus  have  we  lost  Scotland  also;  the  war  enabled  the  GFermaa 
doctrines  to  find  their  way  into  France.'*^  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  wished  for  peace.  He  had  no  desire  for  war  even  with  the 
Protestants.  When  an  ambassador  from  Savoy  came  to  confer 
with  him  about  assistance  in  an  attack  on  Geneva,  he  repeatedly 
interrupted  him  ;  '^  What  times  were  these  then  to  make  such  a 
proposal  to  him!  he  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  peace.^^  He 
wished  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  body.  He  was  by  no 
means  chary  of  his  ecclesiastical  favours,  and  when  he  had  to 
refuse  anything,  he  did  it  with  tact  and  discretion.  He  was  con- 
vinced, and  openly  said  so,  that  the  power  of  the  pope  could  no 
longer  be  maintained  without  the  authority  of  princes. 

The  last  period  of  Paul  IV.^s  life  was  marked  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world  called  anew  for  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council.  It  is  certain  that  Pius  IV.  could  not 
have  evaded  this  demand  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  No 
longer  could  he  point  to  war,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  as  a 
pretext  for  refusing  it,  peace  being  at  length  re-established 
throughout  Europe.  Even  his  own  interests  urged  it  on  him, 
for  the  French  had  threatened  to  assemble  a  national  council 
which  might  easily  lead  to  a  schism.  But  in  truth  I  find  that 
besides  this,  he  himself  was  cordially  inclined  to  it.  Let  us  hear 
how  he  speaks  out  his  mind  on  the  subject.  "  We  wish  to  have 
a  council,^'  says  he,  "  we  wish  it  certainly,  we  wish  it  general. 
Had  we  no  wish  for  it,  we  might  put  the  world  oflf  for  many 
years  by  alleging  difficulties,  but  these  we  would  much  rather 
remove  out  of  the  way.  It  shall  reform  what  there  is  to  be  re- 
formed ;  even  in  our  own  person,  and  our  own  concerns.  If  we 
have  any  other  object  in  view  but  to  serve  God,  so  may  Gk)d 

^  Mula:  14  Feb.  1501.  Pius  had  to  inform  him :  "che  havemo  animo  di  stare 
in  pace,  e  che  non  sapemo  niente  di  questi  pensieri  del  duca  di  Savoia ;  e  ci  mara- 
vigiiamo  cho  vada  cercando  queste  cose :  non  d  tempo  da  faro  I'impresa  di  Ginevra 


nd  da  far  general!.  Scrivete  che  siamo  constant i  in  questa  opinione  di  star  in  pace." 
•^[that  we  have  a  mind  to  remain  at  peace*  and  that  we  have  nothing  of  these 
thou|^hts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy;  and  here  we  marvel  that  he  goes  seeking  these  thin^ : 
this  IS  not  the  time  to  make  the  attempt  on  Geneva  or  any  general  attempt.  Write 
that  we  are  constant  in  this  opinion  of  remainirg  at  peace.] 
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chastise  us.**^  It  often  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  so  important  a  project,  by  support 
from  the  princes.  The  Venetian  ambassador  had  a  meeting 
¥dth  him  one  morning  when  confined  to  bed  and  lamed  by  an 
attack  of  gout ;  he  found  him  engrossed  with  these  reflections. 
"  Our  object  is  good,"*'  said  he,  "  but  we  are  alone.'^  "  I  could 
not  but  compassionate  him,^^  says  the  ambassador,  ^^  on  seeing 
him  in  bed  and  hearing  him  say,  We  are  alone  for  so  heavy  a 
burthen."  Meanwhile  he  put  things  in  train.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1562,  as  many  bishops  and  deputies  were  collected  in 
Trent,  as  admitted  of  a  third  opening  of  the  council,  which  had 
been  broken  up  twice.  The  pope  had  the  greatest  share  in  this 
step.  "Assuredly,"  says  Girolamo  Soranzo,  though  not  in  other 
respects  of  his  party,  "  His  Holiness  has  in  this  shown  all  the 
zeal  that  could  be  expected  from  so  great  a  supreme  pastor ;  he 
has  omitted  nothing  that  could  assist  so  holy  and  so  good  a  work." 
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How  wholly  altered  was  the  state  of  the  world  since  the  first 
calling  of  this  council.  Now  had  the  pope  no  more  to  dread  a 
mighty  emperor's  taking  advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  ma'ce  him- 
self lord  of  the  popedom.  Ferdinand  I.  had  no  sort  of  power  in 
Italy.  Neither  was  there  room  for  anxiety  on  account  of  any 
serious  error  in  essential  points  of  doctrine.^  Although  not  yet 
fully  developed,  the  theology  that  had  been  established  during 
the  first  sittings,  had  already  become  predominant  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Bomau  catholic  world.  Any  proper  re-union  with 
the  Protestants  was  no  longer  seriously  to  be  thought  of.  In 
Germany  they  had  assumed  a  powerful  but  no  longer  an  aggres- 
sive position ;  in  the  north  their  ecclesiastical  tendencies  had  been 
incorporated  with  the  civil  government  itself;  and  even  in 
England  the  same  course  of  things  had  just  come  into  operation. 
The  pope's  declaring  that  the  new  council  was  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  preceding,  and  his  success  at  last  in  silencing  the 

1  Such  was  Ferdinand  I/s  view  of  the  matter.  Littero;  ad  legates  12  Aug. 
15Q2,  in  Lo  Plat,  Monum.  ad  hist.  cone.  Tridcntini,  V.  p.  452.  **  Quid  enim 
attinet,  disquirere  de  his  dogmatibus,  de  quibus  apud  omnes  non  solum  principcs 
Terum  etiam  privates  homines  catholicos  nullo  nunc  pcnitus  exbtit  disceptatio?" — 
[Letter  to  the  legates,  12  Aug.  15G2,.in  Le  Plat's  Documents  relating  to  the  Hist, 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  V.  p.  462.  For  what  purpose  docs  it  ser\'e  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  those  dogmas  about  which  there  is  now  absolutely  no  dispute,  not  only 
among  princes,  but  even  among  private  persons  being  (Roman)  catholics:! 

I.  2  11 
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voices  of  those  who  opposed  this,  destroyed  of  itself  all  h<^of 
reconciliation.  How  could  the  free  Protestants  give  their  adhe- 
sion to  a  council,  by  whose  previous  decrees  the  most  important 
articles  of  their  creed  had  already  been  anathematised!^  This 
being  the  case,  the  proceedings  of  the  council  had  their  elSeets 
confined  beforehand  within  the  infinitely  circumscribed  circle  of 
the  Roman  catholic  nations.  Its  object  was  necessarily  limited 
in  the  main  to  these  three  points, — ^to  compose  the  dissensions  that 
had  arisen  between  those  nations  and  the  supreme  eccleBiastieri 
authority;  to  lay  down  the  doctrines  of  the  church  on  some  as 
yet  unsettled  points;  but,  above  aU,  to  complete  the  internal  re- 
formation that  had  commenced,  and  to  prescribe  rules  of  disci- 
pline which  should  be  carried  into  universal  effect. 

But  even  this  was  found  extremely  difficult;  the  most  ani- 
mated disputes  very  soon  broke  out  among  the  assembled  fathers. 

The  Spaniards  mooted  the  question  whether  the  residence  of 
bishops  in  their  dioceses,  was  of  divine  law,  or  merely  a  matter 
of  human  regulation.  This  might  seem  an  idle  controversy, 
since  all  were  agreed  that  they  were  obliged  to  residence.  But 
the  Spaniards  maintained  in  general  that  episcopal  government 
was  not  an  emanation  from  that  of  the  pope,  as  people  in  Bome 
would  have  it,  but  that,  in  its  origin,  it  rested  immediately  on 
divine  arrangement.  Here  they  struck  the  very  nerve  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  system.  The  independence  of  the  inferior 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  were  so  sedulously  kept  under  by 
the  popes,  would  necessarily  have  been  restored  by  means  of  the 
development  of  this  principle. 

While  this  controversy  continued  to  bo  waged  with  great 
keenness,  the  imperial  ambassadors  made  their  appearance.  The 
articles  they  presented  are  extremely  remarkable.  "The  pope 
too,**^  says  one  of  them,  "  must  humble  himself  after  Chrisf's 
example,  and  allow  a  reform  to  take  place  as  respects  his  person, 
his  states,  and  his  curia.  The  council  must  reform  the  appoint- 
ment of  cardinals  as  well  as  the  conclave.''^     Ferdinand  used  to 

^  Tho  main  ground  of  the  letter  of  refusal  sent  by  the  Protestants.  "  Causn  cur 
electores  principes  aliique  Augustanso  confession!  adjuncti  status  rccusent  adire  con- 
cilium."— [The  causes  why  the  electoral  princes  and  other  orders  adhering  to  the 
confession  of  Aucsburg  refuse  to  go  to  tho  council.]  Lo  Pkt,  IV.  p.  57.  They 
likewise  remark  m  the  first  proclamation  the  suspicious  words :  "  omni  suspensione 
sublata."     They  call  to  recollection  the  condemnation  which  their  principles  had 

Ereviously  met  with,  and  state  at  great  length  "  qua)  mala  sub  ca  confirmations 
iteant."— [the  evils  that  lay  conceded  under  that  confirmation.] 
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aaj:  ^^  Since  the  eardinals  are  not  good,  how  shall  thej  choose  a 
good  pc^r^  For  "tiie  reform  which  he  contemplated,  he  wished 
4e  «ee  the  jdan  of  the  council  of  Constance,  which  had  never  been 
earned  into  effect,  laid  down  as  the  basis.  The  decrees  should 
be  prepared  bj  committees  deputed  bj  the  several  nations.  But, 
over  and  above  this,  he  required  the  allowing  of  the  cup  (to  the 
laity)  and  of  marriage  among  priests,  dispensation  from  fasting 
ior  some  of  his  subjects,  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  poor,  the 
pugaiion  of  breviaries,  legends  and  postilles,^  more  intelligible 
otecWsms,  church  psalmody  in  German,  a  reformation  of  mon- 
astic  establishments,  and,  in  order  to  that,  ^'  their  great  wealth 
should  therewitibal  be  prevented  from  being  so  profligatelyspent.'*^^ 
These  were  indeed  most  important  overtures,  aiming  as  they  did 
at  a  tiiOTough  revolution  in  the  very  essence  of  the  church.  The 
^nperor,  in  repeated  letters,  urged  their  being  discussed. 

Finally  there  appeared  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  also,  with  the 
French  prelates.  He  attached  himself,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
O^rman  overtures,  and  especially  required  the  securing  of  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
mother  tongue,  instruction  and  preaching  at  the  mass,  leave  to 
8ing  in  full  congregation  the  psalms  in  French,  all  being  things 
from  which  people  there  promised  themselves  the  greatest  re- 
sults. "  We  have  the  certain  assurance,'^  says  the  king,  "that 
the  securing  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  will  calm  many  now  dis- 
quieted consciences,  wiU  unite  to  the  (Roman)  catholic  church 
whole  provinces  which  have  now  departed  from  it,  and  wiU  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  composing  the  troubles  of  our  kingdom  .''^ 
But,  moreover,  the  French  ambassador  made  an  attempt  again 
to  bring  forward  the  decrees  of  Basel ;  these  openly  maintained 
that  a  council  is  above  the  pope. 

1  Notes  and  explanations.     Tn. 

*  Pallavicini  almost  quite  passes  over  these  demands,  XVII.  I.  6.  They  did  not 
suit  him.  In  faet  they  hare  nerer  been  known  in  their  proper  form.  They  lie 
before  ns  in  three  excerpts.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in  P.  Sarpi,  book  VI.  p.  325, 
and  quite  to  the  same  efiect,  only  in  Latin,  in  Rainaldi  and  Soldast.  The  second 
it  in  Bartholomseus  de  Martyribus,  and  is  somewhat  more  extended.  Schelhom 
took  the  third  from  the  papers  of  Staphylus.  They  do  not  very  well  accord  with 
each  other.  The  original,  I  should  think,  might  be  found  in  Vienna :  it  must  ever 
be  thought  a  most  remarkable  publk  document.  I  have  adhered  to  Schelhorn's 
extract.     Le  Plat  has  it  also,  together  with  the  answer. 

•  *'  Mdmoire  baiU6  k  Mr.  le  C  de  Lorraine,  quand  il  est  parti  pour  aller  au  eon- 
<^il." — [Memoir  delivered  to  the  O  of  Lorraine  when  he  set  off  for  the  oovnciL]  Le 
Plat,  iV.  562. 
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Now,  it  is  true,  the  Spaniards  did  not  concur  in  the  demands 
of  the  Germans  and  French ;  the  giving  of  the  cnp  to  the  laity, 
and  the  marriage  of  priests,  they  with  the  utmost  warmth  pro- 
nounced damnable,  and,  at  the  council  at  least,  no  concession  in 
this  respect  could  be  obtained ;  all  that  was  effected  was  that  a 
dispensation  might  be  applied  for  to  the  pope ;  but  there  were 
points  on  wliich  these  three  nations  united  in  opposing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Curia.  They  thought  it  not  to  be  endured  that 
the  legates  alone  should  have  the  right  to  introduce  overtures. 
But  that,  in  addition  to  this,  these  legates  should  with  respect 
to  every  decree  that  was  to  be  passed,  first  interpose  the  opinion 
of  the  pope,  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  slur  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  council.  In  this  way,  thought  the  emperor,  there  are  pro- 
perly two  councils ;  the  one  at  Trent,  the  other,  and  the  true  one, 
at  Rome. 

Had  the  voting,  in  this  state  of  opinions,  been  by  nations, 
what  singularly  remarkable  decrees  might  have  been  expected ! 
But  as  that  was  not  the  case,  the  three  nations,  even  taken  col- 
lectively, remained  all  along  in  the  minority.  They  were  far 
out-numbered  by  the  Italians,  and  they,  again,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  defended,  without  much  consideration,  the  views 
of  the  Curia,  on  which  they  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent. 
Hence  great  mutual  exasperation.  It  became  a  standing  jest 
with  the  French,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  to  Trent  in  a  port- 
manteau. The  Italians  spoke  of  Spanish  leprosy  and  French 
diseases,  with  which  the  orthodox  were  infected  one  after  another. 
When  the  bishop  of  Cadiz  declared  that  there  had  been  famous 
bishops,  that  there  had  been  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  no 
pope  had  ever  appointed,  the  Italians  loudly  exclaimed  against 
liim;  they  demanded  his  removal;  they  even  spoke  of  anathema 
and  heresy.  The  Spanish  retorted  the  charge  of  heresy.^  At 
times  sundry  crowds  would  collect  on  the  streets  under  the  cry 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  bloodshed  was  seen  instead  of  peace. 

Was*  it  matter  of  surprise  that  ten  months  should  be  spent 
without  a  session  being  effected,  and  that  the  first  legate  dis- 

1  PollaTicini  XV.  V.  5.  Paleotto  Acta :  "  Alii  pra^Iati  ingcminabant  clamantes 
Exeat,  exeat ;  et  alii  Anathema  sit ;  ad  quos  Granatensis  couversus  rcspondit,  Ana- 
thema  voa  estis." — [Some  prelates  groaned,  calling,  "  Out  with  him,  out  vith  him ;" 
and  others  said,  "  I^t  him  be  anathema ;"  to  whom  the  bishop  of  Granada  turning 
round  replied,  *' Ye  are  anathema.'*]  See  Mendham,  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  d.  261. 
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soaded  the  pope  from  coming  to  Bologna;  for  what  would  men 
say  if  even  then  the  council  should  not  come  to  any  regular 
dose,  but  have  to  be  broken  up!^  Nevertheless  a  dissolution,  a 
Busp^ision,  or  even  no  more  than  a  translation  which  had  often 
been  thought  of,  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous.  At 
Borne,  nothing  but  harm  was  expected.  People  thought  that  a 
eouncil  was  by  far  too  strong  a  medicine  for  the  debilitated  body 
of  the  church ;  that  it  would  completely  ruin  both  it  and  Italy. 
^  Some  days  before  my  departiire,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1563,^^  says  Girolamo  Soranzo,  ^^  Cardinal  Carpi,  dean  of 
the  college,  and  a  truly  intelligent  man,  told  me  that  in  his  last 
sickness  he  had  prayed  to  Gt)d,  to  vouchsafe  to  him  the  favour 
of  death,  and  to  prevent  him  from  witnessing  the  faU  and  burial 
of  Borne.  All  the  other  cardinals  that  were  looked  up  to,  un- 
ceasingly lamented  their  untoward  fate;  they  clearly  perceived 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  them,  if  the  holy  hand  of  Grod  did 
not  specially  intervene  in  their  behalf."*  Pius  IV.  dreaded  lest 
he  should  come  to  be  overwhelmed  with  all  the  calamities  with 
which  other  popes  had  ever  thought  themselves  threatened  by  a 
council. 

It  is  a  lofty  idea  that  in  troublous  times,  and  when  errors  are 
rampant  in  the  church,  the  grand  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a 
meeting  of  her  chief  pastors.  "  Without  arrogance  or  envy,  in 
holy  humility  and  catholic  peace,''  saith  St.  Augustine,  "  let 
such  hold  counsel  together.  After  more  extensive  inquiry  and 
information,  let  them  open  up  what  was  closed  and  bring  to  light 

1  **  Lettera  del  C^  dl  Mantua,  legato  al  ooncilio  di  Trento,  scritta  al  papa  Pio  IV. 
li  15  Genn.  1563.  Quando  si  havesse  da  diasolversi  questo  ooncilio,  per  causa  d'altri 
e  non  nostra,  mi  piaceria  piii  che  V**  Beatitudine  fusse  restata  a  Roma." — [Letter 
from  the  cardinal  of  Mantua,  legate  to  the  council  of  Trent,  written  to  pope  Pius 
IV.  tho  15th  of  January,  1563.  If  this  council  have  to  be  dissolved  on  account  of 
others,  not  on  our  account,  I  should  be  better  pleased  had  your  Beatitude  remained 
at  Rome.] 

*  "  Li  Cardinal!  di  maggior  autoritik  deploravano  con  tutti  a  tutte  Tore  la  loro 
miseria,  la  quale  stimano  tanto  maggiore  che  redono  e  conoecono  assai  chiaro,  non 
esMnri  rimedio  alcuno  se  non  quelle  che  piaoesse  dare  al  S'  Dio  con  la  sua  santissi- 
ma  roano  I  Certo  non  si  pu6  se  non  temere,  adds  Sorano  himself,  Sei'^  Principe,  che 
la  povera  Italia,  a£9itta  per  altre  cause,  habbi  ancor  a  sentire  afflitione  per  questo 
particolarmente :  lo  yedono  e  lo  conoscono  tutti  i  savj." — [The  cardinak  of  more 
authority  deplored  with  all  men  at  aU  times  their  misery,  which  they  judged  to  be 
10  much  the  greater,  that  they  saw  and  knew  clearly  enough  that  there  was  no  re- 
medy for  them,  but  such  as  the  Lord  God  might  be  pleased  to  give  with  his  roost 
holv  hand !  Certainly  they  cannot  but  fear,  adds  Sorano  himself.  Most  Serene 
Pnnoe,  that  poor  Italy,  afflict4sd  by  other  causes,  may  haye  ttiil  to  anSw  affliction 
by  tlua  partaeolariy :  aJl  wise  men  see  and  know  it.] 
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what  waa  hidden.'*^  But  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  this  fine  icka 
was  far  from  being  practically  realized.  In  order  to  that,  these 
was  required  a  purity  of  purpose,  and  an  independence  of  fomigB 
influences,  which  do  not  Beem  to  have  been  granted  to  man.  3ai 
how  much  less  likely  was  it  to  be  attained,  now  that  the  <Auroh 
was  connected  with  the  state  in  such  innumerable  and  mutnalfy 
conflicting  relations.  That  the  eouncil,  notwithstanding  this, 
should  continue  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  come 
to  be  so  often  and  so  pressingly  called  for,  must  mainly  be 
ascribed  to  the  felt  necessity  of  laying  a  restraint  on  the  power 
of  the  popes.  Now,  however,  what  these  had  always  said,  seemed 
to  prove  true;  that  the  meeting  of  a  general  council  of  the  church 
in  times  of  great  confusion,  was  fitted  rather  to  aggravate  the 
evil  than  to  remove  it.  All  the  Italians  shared  in  the  alarmB  of 
the  curia.  ^^  Either,^^  said  they,  '^  the  council  will  be  continued, 
or  it  will  be  dissolved.  In  the  former  «vent,  and  especially 
should  the  pope  in  the  mean  time  be  removed  by  death,  the  ultra- 
montauists  will  regulate  the  conclave  according  to  their  views,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Italy;  they  would  fain  so  limit  the  pope'^s  pre- 
rogatives that  nothing  more  should  be  left  him  than  his  being 
simple  bishop  of  Rome ;  under  the  title  of  a  reform,  they  will 
ruin  the  offices  (connected  with  the  church)  and  the  whole  curia. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  council  be  dissolved  without  any 
good  result,  even  the  faithful  will  be  much  scandalized,  and  the 
doubting,  who  are  now  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  will  be 
utterly  lost.'' 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  things,  it  must  appear  impossible 
to  have  excited  any  change  of  the  predominant  tone  in  the  coun- 
cil itself.  The  legates  who  were  directed  by  the  pope,  and  the 
Italians  who  were  dependent  on  him,  were  confronted  by  the 
prelates  of  the  other  nations  who  again,  on  their  side,  held  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  princes  whose  subjects  they  were.  No  recon- 
ciliation, no  compromise  of  differences,  could  bo  thought  of. 
Already,  in  February  1563,  matters  seemed  still  to  be  in  a  des- 
perate condition ;  there  was  nothing  but  vehement  contention ; 
each  party  held  obstinately  by  its  opinions. 

But  if  once  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  state  of  things,  precisely  as 
it  stood,  we  shall  discover  a  possibility  of  finding  an  escape  from 
this  labyrinth.     In  Trent  the  opposing  opinions  only  met  and 
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eonflicted  with  each  otiier ;  they  origmated  in  Borne  and  with 
the  different  monarchs.     If  the  dissensions  were  to  be  femoved, 
ii  was  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  traced  to  their  sonrces.   If  ^ 
Pins  IV.  had  already  said  on  another  occasion,  that  the  pope- ) 
dom  ooidd  no  more  sustain  itself  without  a  union  with  the  mon-  '\ 
archs  of  Ciheistendom,  now  was  the  moment  for  carrying  this  ' 
nmdm  into  effect.     He  had  thoaghts  at  one  time  of  giving  ad- 
miBsioii  to  the  demands  of  the  courts,  and  of  complying  with 
these,  without  the  intervention  of  the  council.     But  this  would 
have  been  but  a  half  measure.    The  problem  was  how  to  eome 
to  a  common  undeistaading  with  the  other  powers  in  bringing 
the  oouncil  to  a  close;  no  other  resource  presented  itself.     Pius 
IV.  resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
Ibxone,  who  as  a  politician  was  the  ablest  of  all  his  cardinals. 

It  depended,  first  of  all,  on  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  French,  as  we  have  said,  had  attached  themselves,  and  to 
whom  as  being  his  uncle,  PhiUp  II.  too,  paid  no  smaU  respect. 

Mosone,  shortly  before  named  president  of  the  couoeil,  but  forth- 
with convinced  that  nothing  could  be  effected  in  Trent,  repaired 
in  April,  156^  without  being  accompanied  by  a  single  other  pre- 
late, to  Inspruck,  to  meet  the  emperor.  He  found  him  depressed 
in  spirits,  dissatisfied,  and  in  bad  health;  convinced  that  there 
was  no  sincere  desire  felt  at  Borne  for  ameliorations,  and  deter- 
mined first  of  all  to  achieve  its  freedom  for  the  council.^ 

An  extraordinary,  in  our  times  it  would  be  said,  a  diplomatic, 
fitness  was  required  in  the  legate,  in  order  to  his  merely  first 
putting  the  irritated  prince  in  good  hiunour.' 

Ferdinand  was  out  of  temper  in  consequence  of  his  reforma- 
tion scheme  having  been  slighted,  and  never  so  much  as  once 
really  submitted  to  deliberation.  The  legate  contrived  to  con- 
vince him,  that,  on  not  altogether  objectionable  grounds,  it  had 

1  Bearing  upon  this  also  is  the  "  Relatione  in  scr.  fatta  dal  Comendone  ai  S^  le- 
gati  del  eoneilio  sepni  le  cose  ritratte  dall'imperatore  19  Feb.  1603.  Pare  qiae 
per  sine  trorar  modo  e  forma  di  haver  piii  parte  et  autoritit  nel  presente  concilio  per 
etabilire  in  esso  tutte  le  loro  petitioni  giuntamcnte  con  li  Franoesi.'* — [Accoiuii  ia 
writing  by  Comendone  to  the  lords  legates  of  the  council,  on  the  ntatters  repre- 
Knted  by  the  emperor  10th  Feb.  1563.  It  appears  that  they  think  to  find  a  mode 
ind  form  of  baring  a  la]*ger  share  and  more  authoriijr  in  tiie  preaent  oooncil  bj 
I  referring  aU  their  petitions  in  it  eonjonctly  with  the  Frendi.] 

s  The  most  important  piece  that  I  have  met  with  on  the  subject  of  the  Triden- 
tine  negotiations  is  Morone's  report  on  his  legation:  it  is  riiort  bat  subatantiaL 
Neither  Sarpi  nor  PallaTicini  htm  noticed  it.  '*  Relatione  Sommaria  del  C^  Moro- 
ns sopra  la  legatione  soa."    BiU.  Altieri  in  Rom.  VII.  F.  8. 
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been  thought  hazardous  to  submit  it  to  formal  deliberation,  but 
not  the  less  on  that  account  had  they  taken  up,  and  even  already 
come  to  a  conclusion,  on  the  most  important  part  of  its  tenor. 
The  emperor  further  complained  that  the  council  was  controlled 
by  directions  fix)m  Rome,  and  that  the  legates  were  governed  by 
the  instructions  they  received;  on  which  Morone  observed  in 
reply,  what  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  ambassadors  from  the 
sovereigns  also,  had  instructions  firom  their  respective  courts,  and 
were  continually  provided  with  new  directions  how  to  act. 

In  point  of  fact,  Morone,  who  moreover  had  ere  now  long  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  house  of  Austria,  came  off  succeas- 
fully  from  treating  these  delicate  points.  He  quieted  the  un&- 
vourable  personal  impressions  that  the  emperor  had  received,  and 
now  simply  applied  himself  to  the  discovery  of  some  compromise 
for  the  settlement  of  those  controverted  points  that  had  arisen 
out  of  the  grievous  distractions  at  Trent.  He  had  no  thoughts 
of  giving  way  in  essentials,  or  of  allowing  the  authority  of  the  pope 
to  be  weakened.  ''  All  depended,^''  he  himself  says,  ^^  on  hitting 
upon  such  determinations  as  should  lead  the  emperor  to  believe 
that  he  had  received  satisfaction,  yet  without  allowing  the  author- 
ity of  the  pope,  or  that  of  the  legates,  to  be  too  much  encroached 
upon.**'^ 

The  first  of  these  points  was  the  exclusive  initiative  of  the 
legates,  of  which  it  had  always  been  maintained  that  it  ran  coun* 
ter  to  the  liberties  of  a  council.  Morone  remarked  that  it  was 
not  for  the  interest  of  sovereigns  that  all  prelates  should  have 
the  initiative  secured  to  them;  and  ho  must  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  emperor  of  this.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  bishops,  if  once  possessed  of  this  right,  would  very  soon  bring 
forward  propositions  of  a  kind  that  would  contravene  pretensions 
and  privileges  hitherto  accorded  to  the  state.  The  confusion  that 
would  follow  from  such  a  concession,  was  evident.  Nevertheless 
there  was  every  desire  so  far  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  sover- 
eigns; and,  the  expedient  that  was  hit  upon  calls  for  notice. 
Morone  engaged  to  bring  every  thing  forward  for  discussion  that 
the  ambassadors  should  lay  before  him  to  that  effect;  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  should  then  concede  to  them  the  right  of  propound- 

1  "  Fu  neoessario  trorare  temporamcnto  talc  tjhe  paresse  all'imperatore  di  esBere 
iu  alcuno  modo  satisfatto  et  inrieme  non  si  pregiudicaase  aIl'autorit&  del  papa  nd  de' 
legati,  ma  restaase  il  concilio  nnl  suo  poflsesso." — [See  the  text.] 
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ing  the  matter  themselves.  This  compromise  showed  the  spirit 
that  had  gradually  begun  to  prevail  in  the  council.  The  legates 
conceded  a  case  in  which  they  were  to  renounce  the  exclusive 
initiative,  but  not  so  much  in  favour  of  the  fathers  composing 
the  council,  as  in  favour  of  the  ambassadors.^  Hence  it  followed 
that  none  but  princes  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rights 
which  the  pope  in  other  respects  preserved  for  himself. 

A  second  point  was  the  demand  that  the  committees  that  pre- 
pared the  decrees,  should  be  allowed  to  meet  for  discussion,  accord* 
ing  to  the  various  nations  which  they  represented.  Morone  re- 
marked that  this  had  always  been  so  already,  but  that  in  com« 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  there  should  now  be 
stricter  regulations  to  that  effect. 

Next  came  the  third  point  in  dispute ;  reform.  Ferdinand 
conceded  at  last  that  the  expression,  a  reformation  of  the  head, 
and  the  old  Sorbonian  question  also,  whether  a  council  stood 
above  the  pope  or  not,  should  be  avoided;  but  in  return  Morone 
engaged  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  reform  in  all  other 
matters.  The  draft  that  was  made  to  this  effect,  bore  even  upon 
the  conclave. 

This  main  affair  having  been  despatched,  they  soon  came  to 
agree  about  matters  of  inferior  moment.  The  emperor  departed 
from  many  of  his  demands,  and  charged  his  ambassadors  above 
all  things  sincerely  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 
papal  legates.  After  having  succeeded  in  putting  things  in  a 
proper  course,  Morone  retraced  his  steps  across  the  Alps. 
"When  people  in  Trent,"  he  himself  says,  "  heard  of  the  emper- 
or^s  good  resolution,  and  perceived  the  coalition  of  his  ambassa- 
dors with  those  of  the  pope,  the  council  began  to  alter  its  man- 
ners, and  to  become  much  more  manageable."  Towards  this  re- 
sult some  other  circumstances  co-operated. 

The  Spaniards  and  the  French  had  quarrelled  about  the  right 

1  "  SanuDarinm  eorom  quso  dicuntur  acta  inter  Cscsaream  Majettatem  ei  illiu- 
trnumum  Cardinalem  Moronum/' — [Summary  of  the  matters  laid  to  have  been 
tranncted  between  the  imperial  Maiesty  and  the  moat  illustrioas  Cardinal  Morone  J 
in  the  Acts  of  ToreUus,  also  in  Salig's  Geschichte  dcs  tridentinischen  Conciliums 
III.  292,  thus  expresses  this  :  "  Maj.  S.  sibi  reecrvarit  rel  per  medium  dictorum 
legatomm*  Tel  si  ipsi  in  hoc  grayarentur,  per  se  ipsum  rel  per  ministros  suos  pro- 
pooi  earare." — [Ilia  Majesty  hath  reserved  to  himself,  to  see  to  matters  being  pro- 
posed, either  through  tlie  medium  of  the  said  legates,  or  if  they  should  think  them- 
selTes  aggriered  in  this,  by  himself  or  his  ministers.]  I  own  that  I  should  not  have 
leadily  oonoluded  from  this,  that  there  was  any  negotiation  as  Morone  infonna  us, 
althoagfa  it  forms  part  of  it. 

1.  2  I 
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of  precedence  in  the  representatives  of  their  kings,  and  had  ev^ 
since  been  much  less  in  each  other^s  company. 

Special  negotiations  had  likewise  been  entered  upon  with  eadi 
of  them  apart. 

For  Philip  II.  there  was  involved,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  most  pressing  necessity  for  a  good  understanding.  His  power 
in  Spain  was  mostly  founded  on  ecclesiasticid  interests,  and  it 
behoved  him  above  all  things  to  look  well  to  his  retaining  these  in 
his  own  hands.  Well  was  the  Romish  court  aware  of  this,  and 
the  Madrid  nuncio  often  said  that  a  peaceable  conclusion  to  the 
council  was  as  much  to  be  wished  for  by  the  king  as  by  the  pope. 
Ab-eady  had  the  Spanish  prelates  remonstrated  at  Trent  against 
the  taxes  levied  on  ecclesiastical  property,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  public  reveuues  of  Spain;  the  king  had  heard 
of  this  movement  with  anxiety,  and  implored  the  pope  to  forbid 
such  offensive  discussions.^  How  could  he,  after  that,  ever  think 
of  granting  to  his  prelates  the  right  of  propositions  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  a  councils  He  was  far  more  solicitous  to  keep  them 
within  limits.  Pius  complained  of  the  vehement  opposition  that 
had  unceasingly  been  shown  to  him  by  the  Spaniards,  in  answer 
to  which  the  king  promised  to  take  effectual  measures  for  re- 
moving tliis  refractory  spirit  on  their  part.  Enough,  pope  and 
king  became  aware  that  their  interests  coincided.  Yet  other 
negotiations  must  have  foimd  a  place  in  the  general  treaty.  The 
pope  threw  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  gave  his  solemn  assurance  to  the  pope  that  he  might  count 
on  his  supporting  him  with  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  on 
every  pressing  emergency. 

The  French  meanwhile  were  making  their  approaches  on  the 
other  side.  The  Cruises,  who  exercised  so  much  influence  both 
on  the  government  at  home  and  here  too  in  the  council,  gave  at 
ajl  times  a  decidedly  Roman  catholic  direction  to  their  policy  in 
both  quarters.  People  were  indebted  to  nothing  but  Cardinal 
Guise'^s  pliability  for  a  session  being  again  effected  at  last,  after  a 
delay  of  ten  months  and  eight  prorogations.  But  over  and  above 
this,  a  union  of  the  strictest  kind  was  brought  into  discussion. 
Guise  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  convention  of  the  most 
powerful  Roman  catholic  princes,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 

I  Pado  Tiepolo,  Dispaccio  di  Spagna,  i  Dec.  1662. 
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kings  of  France  and  Spain/  In  order  that  he  might  oommnni- 
cate  more  closely  he  went  to  Borne,  and  there  the  pope  could  not 
find  words  enough  to  praise  'Hhe  christian  zeal  of  Guise  for  the 
seryice  of  Qod  and  the  public  peace,  not  only  in  the  concerns  of 
the  council,  but  in  other  matters  also  affecting  the  general  weal.^^*'' 
The  proposed  conference  was  thought  very  desirable  by  the  pope, 
who  sent  ambassadors  accordingly  to  the  emperor  and  the  king. 

After  this  it  was  no  longer  at  Trent,  but  at  the  several  courts, 
and  by  means  of  political  negotiations,  that  the  then  existing 
dissensions  were  composed,  and  the  more  important  obstacles  to 
a  felicitous  closing  of  the  council  taken  out  of  the  way.  Morone, 
who  contributed  most  to  that  result,  found  methods  in  the  mean- 
time of  personally  gaining  over  the  prelates,  gratifying  them  with 
the  full  measure  of  acknowledgment,  praise,  and  favour  that  they 
longed  for.'  He  fully  showed  for  once  what  an  able  and  skilful 
person,  who  comprehends  the  state  of  things,  and  proposes  to 
himself  an  end  that  is  commensurate  with  what  they  require, 
can  accomplish,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  difficult ; 
and  if  the  Roman  catholic  church  be  indebted  to  any  man  for 
the  happy  issue  to  which  the  council  was  brought,  that  obliga- 
tion it  owes  to  him. 

The  way  was  now  made  smooth.  As  he  himself  says,  the 
members  could  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  the  case  involved. 

The  old  controversy  was  still  mooted  about  the  necessity  of 
residence  and  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  The  Spaniards  long 
showed  that  they  were  determined  to  abide  by  their  dogmas  on 
these  points;  so  late  as  July  1563,  they  declared  these  to  be  no 

1  Iiutnittione  data  a  Mons.  Carlo  Visoonti  mandato  da  papa  Pio  IV.  al  re  catt. 
per  le  oose  del  ooncilio  di  Trento  (ultimo  Ottobre  1563).  Bibl.  Barb.  3007. 

s  n  benefioio  universale.     Lett,  di  Pio  IV.  20  Ott.  1563. 

*  "  I  prelati,"  says  Morone  himself,  "  accarezzati  e  stimati,  e  lodati  e  gratiati,  li 
fecero  piii  trattabili.*' — [The  prelates,  says  Morone  himself,  being  caressed,  and 
flattered  with  expressions  of  esteem,  and  praised,  and  loaded  with  kindness,  made 
themselves  more  tractable.]  Martin  Perez  de  Ayala,  who  kept  up  his  opposition  to 
the  last,  was  quite  angry  at  the  general  declension.  "  Todo  lo  havia  ya  vencido  el 
eardenal  de  Moron  con  sus  artes  ansi  al  C*  de  Porena  como  al  anobispo  de  Granada 
como  otros  sicte  o  ocho  que  al  principio  estubicron  bien  en  las  cosas  del  bien  oo- 
mun." — [The  Cardinal  Morone  ultimately  overcame  everything  by  his  arts;  by  this 
means  he  gained  over  the  Cardinal  Porena,  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  and  seven 
or  eight  otncra,  who  at  the  beginning  stood  well  for  the  things  that  were  to  be  for 
the  general  good. 

He  calls  Morone  '*  hombre  dobUdo,*' — [a  double  man,]  and  supposes  that  ho 
wanted  to  flatter  him  too.    (From  his  biography  in  the  Viida  <U  Vtaamteva.) 
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less  infallible  than  the  ten  commandments;  the  archbishop  of 
Granada  wanted  to  see  all  books  forbidden  that  maintained  the 
reverse;^  nevertheless,  when  the  decree  came  to  be  rednced  to 
writing,  they  were  content  to  allow  their  sentiments  to  remun 
unexpressed,  a  minute  however  being  taken  hj  which  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  defend  their  views.  Lainez  directly 
gave  his  meed  of  praise  to  this  double  meaning  in  the  decree.' 

A  like  method  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  other  controversy 
about  the  initiative,  the  propanentihus  leffotis.  The  pope  de- 
clared that  each  should  be  allowed  to  ask  and  to  say,  whatever 
it  was  competent  for  him  to  ask  and  to  say,  according  to  the 
old  councils,  yet  he  guarded  himself  carefully  from  using  the 
word  "propose.'*''^  An  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which  contented 
the  Spaniards  without  involving  the  smallest  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  pope. 

After  the  removal  of  the  drawback  occasioned  by  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  age,  endeavours  were  made  not  so  much  to 
determine,  as  to  set  aside,  by  means  of  a  skilful  mediation,  the 
questions  that  had  given  occasion  for  bitter  and  angry  feelings. 

Having  agreed  thus  far,  it  was  found  so  much  the  easier  to 
proceed  with  the  less  doubtful  points.  Never  did  the  coun- 
cil go  on  with  greater  despatch.  The  important  dogmas  re- 
specting ordination  to  the  priesthood,  the  sacrament  of  marriage, 
the  indulgence,  purgatory,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  by  far 
the  most  important  reforming  arrangements  which  it  collectively 
drew  up,  occupied  the  three  last  sessions,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1563.  On  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  the  con- 
gregations were  formed  of  various  nations.  The  project  of  re- 
form was  made  the  subject  of  deliberation  in  five  special  assem- 
blies; one  French,  which  met  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Guise; 

1  ••  Scrittura  nelle  Icttcre  e  memorie  del  nuncio  Visconti,  II.  174." — [Writing  in 
the  letters  and  memoira  of  the  nuntio  VLsconti,  II.  174.] 

•  "  Ejus  verba  in  utramque  partem  pie  satis  posse  exponi." — [That  its  words  may 
be  set  forth  with  sufficient  piety  in  regard  to  both  ( doctrines.)  Sec  Paleotto  in 
Mcndham's  Memoirs  of  the  council  of  Trent,  p.  262.  The  maxinfi  was  proposed : 
•*  episcoiKM  esse  a  Christo  institutos," — [thtki  bishops  have  been  instituted  by  Christ.] 
It  was  hnally  resolved :  '*  esse  hicrarchiam  divina  ordinatione  institutam,  quse  con- 
stat ex  episcopis,  presbyteris  et  mimstris,'* — [that  the  hierarchy  was  instituted  by 
divine  ordination,  an<l  consists  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  ministers.]  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  proposed  ordinatione  peculiari^  others  inttitiiHone.  The  biahop  Mendosa 
of  Salamanca  ascribes  the  favourable  result  to  the  able  (cucrdoj  conduct  of  Cardinal 
Morone.     VilUnueva,  II.  p.  427. 

»  PaUavicini,  23.  0,  5. 
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another  Spanish,  in  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  and  three 
Italian.^ 

Not  much  difficulty  was  found  in  coming  to  a  common  under- 
standing on  most  of  the  questions;  only  two  special  difficulties 
presented  themselves — ^the  questions  respecting  the  exemption  of 
the  chapters  and  plurality  of  benefices,  in  which  again  private 
interests  played  an  important  part. 

The  former  of  these  chiefly  affected  Spain.  There  the  chap- 
ters had  already  lost  some  of  the  extraordinary  privileges  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed;  and  while  they  wished  to  have  this  loss 
restored,  the  king  entertained  the  idea  of  imposing  much  greater 
limitations  upon  them;  for,  as  he  had  the  appointment  to  the 
bishoprics,  he  was  himself  interested  in  the  extension  of  episco- 
pal power.  The  pope,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  favour  of  the 
chapters,  inasmuch  as  their  absolute  subjection  to  the  bishops 
would  have  not  a  little  curtailed  his  influence  over  the  Spanish 
church.  Once  more  those  two  powerful  influences  came  into 
direct  conflict.  In  fact  the  question  was,  which  was  to  have  the 
majority.  The  king  was  uncommonly  strong  in  the  council ; 
his  ambassador  had  contrived  to  remove  a  deputy  who  had 
been  sent  up  by  the  chapters  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
their  interests;  and  he  had  so  many  spiritual  favours  to  bestow, 
that  every  one  hesitated  to  ruin  his  prospects  in  that  quarter. 
The  result  of  the  voting  by  voices  was  unfavourable  for  the  chap- 
ters, and  now  let  the  reader  mark  the  expedient  fallen  upon  by 
the  papal  legates  for  obviating  this.  They  resolved  that  the 
votes  should  in  this  instance  be  ordered  to  be  given  in  writing; 
but  it  was  only  the  votes  by  voice,  given  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  the  king'^s  followers,  that  were  influenced  by  a  regard  to 
Spain,  not  the  written  votes  which  were  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  legates.  In  this  manner  they  actually  obtained  a  consi- 
derable majority  in  favour  of  the  papal  view  and  of  the  chapters. 
Thus  reinforced,  they  proceeded,  under  Guise'^s  mediation,  to 
open  new  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  prelates,  who  at  last 
contented  themselves  with  a  much  slighter  extension  of  their 
rights  than  they  had  contemplated.^ 

1  The  best  notices  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  where  one  would  not  think  of 
looking  for  them,  in  Baini  Vita  di  Palestrina,  I.  109,  from  authentic  papers.  The 
subject  is  touched  upon  likewise  in  the  Diarium  of  Serrantio,  which  Mendham  has 
made  use  of  (p.  304). 

*  Sarpi,  Viri.  816,  U  still  not  clear  in  what  he  says  on  this  subject.  Theauthen- 
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Of  still  greater  consequence  for  the  curia,  was  the  fteeond 
article,  concerning  the  plurality  of  benefices.  A  reform  in  the 
order  of  cardinals  had  long  been  spoken  o^  and  manj  thought 
they  could  perceive  in  the  degeneracy  of  that  order,  the  source 
of  all  that  was  wrong.  They  often  engrossed,  without  scruple, 
a  multiplicity  of  benefices;  in  this,  then,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  be  circumscribed  by  the  severest  laws.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  how  sensitive  the  curia  was  sure  to  be  to  every 
innovation  of  the  kind;  it  already  dreaded  and  shunned  even  a 
serious  deliberation  on  the  subject.  The  expedient  &llen  upon 
by  Morone,  was  in  this  case  also  highly  characteristic.  He 
slumped'  the  reform  of  the  cardinals  with  the  articles  respecting 
the  bishops.  "  Few,^'  he  says  himself,  "  clearly  apprehend  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  and  in  this  way  all  dangerous  rocks 
were  avoided.'^ 

While  the  pope  in  this  manner  succeeded  in  preserving  for 
his  court  the  form  it  had  hitherto  maintained,  he  showed  his 
readiness  at  the  same  time  to  pass  from  the  reform  that  had 
been  contemplated  with  respect  to  monarchs,  yielding  herein  to 
the  representations  of  the  emperor.* 

All  now  wont  on  fundamentally  as  at  a  friendly  conference. 
While  questions  of  subordinate  interest  were  preparing,  in  the 
hands  of  divines,  for  general  decrees,  the  courts  negotiated  about 
such  as  were  of  more  importance.  Couriers  were  constantly 
hurrying  to  and  fro.  One  concession  was  compensated  with 
another. 

What  chiefly  concerned  the  pope  now,  was  to  have  the  coun- 

tic  explanation  of  Morone  is  rery  much  what  was  to  be  desired.  "  L'articolo  delle 
cause  e  dell'esscnzioni  de'  canonic!  fu  yinto  seoondo  la  domanda  degli  oltramontani: 
poi  facendosi  contra  Tuso  chc  U  padri  tutti  dessoro  TOti  in  iscritto,  farono  mutate 
moltc  sententie  c  fu  yinto  il  contrario.  Si  venne  al  fin  alia  concordia  che  si  rede 
nei  decreti.  e  fu  mezzano  Ix)rena,  che  gia  era  tomato  da  Roma,  tutto  additto  al  ser- 
yitio  di  S.  Bcatitudine  et  alia  fine  del  concilio.'* — [The  article  of  the  rights  and 
essential  character  of  the  chapters  was  lost,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  ultra- 
montanists :  then  causing,  contrary  to  custom,  that  all  the  fathers  should  give  their 
votes  in  writing ;  many  opinions  were  changed,  and  the  contrary  was  lost.  At  last 
all  came  to  the  concord  that  is  seen  in  the  decrees,  and  the  person  who  mediated 
between  the  parties  was  Lorraine,  (i.  e.  Cardinal  Guise)  who  had  Just  returned  from 
Rome,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Beatitude,  and  to  the  object  of  bring- 
ing the  council  to  a  close.] 

1  Threw  together.     Tr. 

t  There  was  an  intimate  connection  between  the  fact  of  no  strict  reform  lieing 
eficctcd  in  the  curia,  the  cardinals,  and  the  conclave,  and  the  abandonment  of  tl  o 
reform  of  the  princes.  See  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  legates  in  Pal- 
lavicini,  23,  7,  4. 
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eil  speedily  dosed.  To  this  the  Spaniards  for  a  time  still  re- 
fuslMi  to  consent,  not  being  yet  satisfied  with  the  reforms  that 
had  been  effected:  the  Spanish  ambassador  even  made  a  show 
of  protesting.  But  on  the  p<^  declaring  his  willingness  to  call 
a  new  synod,  in  the  eyent  of  any  pressing  emergency;^  as  it 
was  tiiought  aboTe  ail  things  hazardons  to  risk  a  vacancy  in  the 
papal  see  while  the  council  was  open ;  finally,  as  every  one  was 
tired,  and  all  longed  to  return  home,  they  also  yielded  at  last. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  was  effectually  overcome.  Even  in 
the  last  periods  of  its  existence  the  council  showed  the  utmost 
subserviency.  It  condescended  so  far  as  to  ask  the  pope  to  give 
his  sanction  to  its  decrees;  it  expressly  declared  that  all  reforma- 
tion-decrees, whatever  their  expressions  might  seem  to  imply, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  previous  understanding  that  the  respect 
due  to  the  papal  see  should  remain  unaffected  thereby.'  In  this 
how  far  were  the  men  who  met  at  Trent,  from  renewing  the 
claims  made  at  Constance  and  Basel,  to  a  superiority  over  the 
papal  authority !  Further,  in  the  resolutions  carried  by  accla- 
mation with  which  the  sittings  were  closed,  drawn  up  by  Car- 
dinal Guise,  the  universal  episcopate  of  the  pope  was  specially 
acknowledged. 

Accordingly,  all  ended  at  last  in  a  prosperous  issue.  That 
council  which  had  been  so  vehemently  called  for  and  so  long 
avoided ;  after  being  twice  dissolved,  shaken  by  so  many  of  this 
worWs  storms,  and  when  convened  for  the  third  time,  anew  beset 
with  peril,  was  now  closed  amid  the  general  concord  of  the  Boman 
catholic  world.  This  was  seen  in  the  emotion  and  joy  where- 
with the  prelates  were  affected  at  their  last  meeting,  which  was 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1 563.  Those  even  who  had  on  other 
occasions  been  mutual  opponents,  now  congratulated  each  other; 
even  tears  were  seen  starting  from  the  eyes  of  these  old  men. 

But  after  having  obtained  this  result,  by  means  of  so  mach 
suppleness  and  political  shrewdness  as  we  have  remarked,  the 
question  occurs,  whether  the  council  must  not  necessarily  have 
lost  again  thereby  in  point  of  influence. 

If  we  cannot  regard  the  Tridentine  council  as  the  most  im- 

1  PallATicim,  24,  8,  5. 
«  Seesio  XXV.  c.  21. 
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portant  that  has  ever  met,  at  all  eyents  it  is  the  most  important 
that  has  met  in  modern  times. 

Its  importance  is  comprised  in  two  grand  principles. 

By  the  one,  which  we  have  before  touched  upon,  during  the 
Smalkaldic  war,  dogmatic  theology,  after  divers  fluctuations, 
separated  itself  for  ever  from  Protestant  views.  The  doctrine 
of  justification,  as  then  established,  gave  rise  to  the  entire  bjB' 
tem  of  Boman  catholic  dogmatics,  as  maintained  down  to  the 
present  day. 

By  the  latter,  which  we  considered  last,  after  Morone^s  con- 
ferences with  the  emperor,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
year  1563,  the  hierarchy  became  founded  anew,  theoretically  by 
the  decrees  respecting  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  practically 
by  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reform. 

These  reforms  are,  and  wiU  ever  continue  to  be,  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  an  intolerant  church  dis- 
cipline, and,  in  urgent  cases,  to  the  sword  of  excommunication. 
Seminaries  were  founded,  and  in  these  care  was  taken  to  bring 
up  young  ecclesiastics  in  strict  discipline  and  piety.  Parochial 
benefices  were  placed  under  new  regulations;  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  and  preaching  were  brought  into  rigid  order; 
the  co-operation  of  the  conventual  clergy  was  regulated  by  cer- 
tain fixed  laws.  The  bishops  had  inculcated  on  them  the  duties 
of  their  office,  and  particularly  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy, 
according  to  the  various  grades  of  their  consecration.  It  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  bishops,  by  a  special  confession 
of  faith,  which  they  subscribed  and  swore  to,  solemnly  bound 
themselves  to  the  observance  of  the  Tridentine  decrees,  and  to 
yield  subjection  towards  the  pope. 

OdIv,  the  restriction  of  the  pope^^s  power,  an  object  which  the 
assembly  of  the  church  certainly  had  at  first  in  view,  was  not 
attained  by  it.  Far  from  that,  his  power  came  forth  from  the 
struggle  even  more  extensive  and  more  secure  than  ever.  As 
the  pope  held  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting  the  Tridentine 
decisions,  it  ever  remains  with  him  to  prescribe  the  rules  of 
faith  and  manners.  All  the  threads  of  the  restored  discipline 
converged  together  in  Rome. 

The  Boman  catholic  church  acknowledged  its  limitation;  it 
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no  longer  paid  any  sort  of  regard  to  the  Greeks  and  the  East; 
Protestantism  it  spnmed  from  it  with  countless  anathemas.  In 
the  Roman  Catholicism  of  earlier  times  there  was  comprised  an 
element  of  Protestantism;  that  was  now  cast  out  for  eyer.  But 
while  limitations  were  thus  submitted  to,  measures  were  taken 
to  concentrate  the  churches  resources,  and  to  gather  up  all  its 
energies. 

Such  progress,  as  we  have  remarked,  could  only  hare  beep 
made  by  means  of  a  community  of  sentiment  and  action  with  the 
leading  Roman  catholic  powers.  In  this  union  with  the  mon- 
archies, there  lies  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  for  the 
whole  subsequent  development.  It  presents  an  analogy  with  the 
tendency  in  Protestantism,  to  combine  monarchicid  with  epis- 
copal rights.  It  first  gradually  acquired  a  shape  among  the 
Soman  catholics.  There  was  a  conviction,  indeed,  that  herein 
likewise  there  lay  the  possibility. of  new  dissensions;  but  tL^re 
was  no  immediate  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  result.  Already 
in  one  province  after  another,  the  decrees  of  the  council  were 
readily  received.  Were  it  for  nothing  else,  Pius  IV.  is  an  im- 
portant person  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  having  accom- 
plished this ;  he  was  the  first  pope  that  knowingly  surrendered 
the  tendency  of  the  hierarchy  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to 
monarchical  government. 

With  the  result  he  now  certainly  believed  that  the  work  for 
which  he  had  to  live  was  accomplished.  It  is  remarkable  that 
with  the  termination  of  the  council  the  tension  of  his  soul  be- 
came relaxed.  People  thought  they  could  observe  that  he  ne- 
glected religion,  ate  and  drank  all  too  eagerly,  and  took  an 
excessive  delight  in  the  splendour  of  his  court,  in  sumptuous 
festivities,  and  in  costly  buildings.  The  more  zealous  perceived 
a  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  predecessor,  which  they  loudly 
lamented.^ 

1  Paolo  Tiepolo.  "Doppo  che  qoesto  (il  eoncilio)  heVbe  fine,  libemto  da  UDft 
gnuide  sollecitudinc  fattosi  fcrmo  e  gaglUrdo  nell'autoritik  sua,  mcomincid  piii  liber* 
amente  ad  operare  conformc  alia  sua  inclinatione  e  pensicri :  onde  ^iunente  si 
oenobbe  in  lui  animo  piii  toeto  da  principe  che  attendesse  solamente  al  ^tto  sac,  che 
di  pontefice  che  avcssc  rispetto  al  beneficio  e  salute  degli  altri/* — [After  it  (the  coun- 
cil) had  come  to  a  close,  being  now  freed  from  a  cause  of  much  anxiety,  and  having 
made  himself  firm  and  strong  in  his  authority,  he  began  to  act  more  freely  accord- 
ing to  his  natural  inclination  and  thoughts ;  whence  there  was  easily  to  be  perceiTcd 
in  him  a  mind  more  like  that  of  a  prince  who  looks  only  to  his  own  a&irs,  than  of 
a  pontiff  who  has  respect  to  the  good  and  salvation  of  others.]  The  same  remark 
if  found  in  Panvinios. 
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From  this  change  in  the  pope,  however,  no  particular  re-ao- 
tion  was  now  any  more  to  be  looked  for.  A  tendency  had  dc- 
yeloped  itself  in  Roman  Catholicism,  which  could  no  longer  be 
repressed  or  restrained. 

When  the  mind  is  once  excited,  it  becomes  impossible  to  pre- 
scribe to  it  what  paths  it  should  follow.  Every,  even  the  most 
trifling  deviation  from  its  standard,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
should  represent  it,  will  call  forth  the  most  striking  symptoms. 

The  spirit  that  developed  itself  in  the  strict  Roman  catholic 
party,  instantly  became  dangerous  even  to  this  pope  himself. 

There  was  now  living  in  Rome  a  certain  Benedict  Accolti,  a 
bigoted  Roman  catholic  who  was  always  talking  about  a  secret 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  God;  he  was  to  reveal  it,  and 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  was  to  pass  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  multitude  at  the  Piazza  Ravona,  un- 
harmed through  a  blazing  pile. 

His  secret  consisted  in  fancying  that  he  knew  beforehand, 
that  a  union  was  shortly  to  take  place  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  church ;  that  these  united  churches  would  again  subject 
Turks  and  all  apostates  to  their  sway;  that  the  pope  would  be  a 
holy  man,  would  attain  to  universal  monarchy,  and  introduce 
the  only  perfect  righteousness  on  earth.  With  these  fancies  he 
was  possessed  even  to  fanaticism. 

He  found,  however,  that  Pius  IV,,  whose  worldly  walk  and 
conversation  were  infinitely  removed  from  his  ideal  perfection, 
was  not  fitted  for  so  grand  an  undertaking.  Benedict  Accolti 
conceived  that  he  had  a  call  from  God  to  deliver  Christendom 
from  this  useless  chief. 

Having  formed  the  project  of  putting  the  pope  to  death,  he 
found  an  associate,  to  whom  he  gave  assurances  of  rewards  from 
God  and  the  future  holy  monarch.  One  day  they  set  out  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  Soon  they  saw  the  pope  approach  in 
the  midst  of  a  procession,  an  easy  mark,  unconscious  of  danger, 
without  suspicion  and  without  defence. 

Accolti,  instead  of  rushing  upon  him,  began  to  shake  all  over 
and  changed  colour.  The  train  about  a  pope  had  something  in 
it  that  could  not  fail  powerfully  to  impress  so  fanatical  a  Roman 
catholic.     The  pope  passed  on  unhurt. 

Meanwhile   others   had   marked  Accolti.     The   companion 
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whom  he  had  gained  oyer,  and  whose  name  was  Anthony  Gan- 
ossa,  was  a  person  of  no  finn  decision  of  purpose;  at  one  time  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  would  do  the  deed  some  other  time, 
at  another  he  felt  himself  tempted  to  make  it  known.  They  did 
not  keep  it  altogether  secret,  and  at  length  they  were  arrested 
and  condemned  to  death/ 

We  see  what  spirits  bestir  themselves  when  society  is  agi*- 
tated.  Much  as  Pius  IV.  had  done  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  church,  there  were  men  whmn  this  was  far  from  satisfying, 
and  who  still  cherished  very  different  projects.  Pius  IV.  died 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1565. 

PIUS  T. 

The  adherents  of  the  strict  tone  of  sentiment  however  had, 
immediately  after  this,  an  unexpected  and  great  success.  A  pope 
was  chosen  whom  they  could  perfectly  count  upon  as  one  of 
themselves.     This  was  Pius  V. 

I  will  not  here  repeat  the  more  or  less  doubtful  reports  which 
the  book  upon  the  Conclaves  and  some  historians  of  that  time 
have  treated  respecting  this  election.  We  have  a  letter  of 
Cbarks  BorromeoX  which. gives  us  sufficient  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. "I  was  resolved,'^  he  there  says,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  election,  "  to  see  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  interests  of  religion  and  tbo^  faith.  As  the  piety, 
blameless  life,  and  holy  temper  of  the  Cardinal  of  Alexandria, 
afterwards  Pius  V.  were  known  to  me,  I  conceived  that  the 
Christian  republic  would  bo  administered  by  him  for  the  best, 
and  devoted  my  utmost  endeavours  in  his  favour,'*''*  No  other 
object  could  besides  be  expected  to  influence  a  man  of  so  thor- 
oughly spiritual  a  temper  of  mind  as  Charles  Borromeo.  Philip 
II.,  who  was  gained  over  by  his  ambassador  to  support  the  said 
cardinal,  expressly  thanked  Borromeo  for  the  part  he  took  in 
this  election.^     It  was  just  such  a  man  that  was  supposed  to  be 

1  I  have  borrowod  the«e  notices,  which  I  have  found  nowhere  cl»o,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Coraini  Library  at  Rome,  No.  674,  under  the  title,  Antonio  Canoma.  "  Questo 
d  U  Hommario  della  mia  dcpositione  per  la  quni  caufta  io  moro,  quale  fii  degnedt  V.  S. 
mandare  alii  mici  s''  padre  e  madre." — [Tliia  ia  the  summary  of  my  deposition  in 
the  cau!^  on  account  of  which  I  die,  which  your  Ilolineas  will  rouchsafe  to  tnuu- 
mit  to  my  father  and  mother.] 

«  C""  Borromeus  Henrico  C"  Infanti  Portugallixo  Rojnro  d.  26  Feb.  1566.  Glu» 
BiAni  Vita  C.  Borromei  p.  62.  Compare  Ripamonti  Historia  urbis  Mediolani  lib 
XII.  p.  8U 

a  I  find  this  in  a  DisDaccio  dl  Soranzo  taa]f  in  Spagna.    **  Non  csieudo  conos- 
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needed.  The  adherents  of  Paul  IV.,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
always  quiet,  congratulated  themselves.  Some  of  their  letters 
are  still  extant.  "  To  Rome,  to  Rome,''  writes  one  of  them, 
*'  come  confidently  and  without  delay,  yet  with  all  becoming 
modesty.     God  has  again  raised  up  for  us  Paul  IV. 

Michael  Ghislieri — who  now  became  PiusV. — of  mean  descent, 
was  born  in  1504  at  Bosco,  not  far  from  Alexandria,  and  entered 
a  Dominican  monastery  when  only  fourteen.  There  he  devoted 
himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  monkish  poverty  and  piety  which 
his  order  required.  Out  of  his  alms  he  did  not  keep  so  much 
for  himself  as  was  required  for  having  a  mantle  made  for  him. 
To  secure  himself  against  the  ill  effects  of  the  summer  heats,  he 
found  nothing  so  effectual  as  taking  little  food,  and  although 
confessor  to  a  governor  of  Milan,  he  never  travelled  except  on 
foot,  with  his  sack  on  his  back.  When  he  taught  it  was  always 
with  precision  and  heartily.  If  he  had  the  concerns  of  a  mon- 
astery to  administer  as  prior,  he  was  strict  and  frugal ;  more  than 
one  he  freed  from  debt.  His  character  was  formed  during  those 
years  in  which,  even  in  Italy,  the  hitherto  prevailing  doctrines 
conflicted  with  the  Protestant  movements.  He  sided  with  the 
strict  party  professing  the  old  opinions ;  out  of  thirty  contro- 
verted points  which  he  defended  in  1543,  at  Parma,  the  greater 
number  turned  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pope,  and  were 
opposed  to  the  new  opinions.  Ere  long  he  was  charged  with  the 
functions  of  an  inquisitor,  and  these  he  had  to  discharge  in  places 
where  he  was  exposed  to  peculiar  danger;  in  Como  and  Bergamo,^ 

ciute  le  quality  di  S.  S*  da  questo  Ser™®  re,  mentro  era  in  cardinalato,  il  detto  com- 
mondator  (Luigi  llequesens  Comin.  maggior)  sempro  lo  laudd  molto,  predicando 
questo  soggctto  csser  degno  del  pontificato,  con  il  che  S.  M.  si  moaso  a  dargli  ordine 
cho  con  ogni  suo  potere  li  desso  fjavorc. — [The  qualities  of  his  Holiness  not  having 
been  known  to  tliis  most  Serene  king,  while  he  was  in  his  cardinalship,  the  said 
Commendator  (Lewis  Uequescns  the  greater  Comra.)  always  praised  him  much, 
boasting  that  this  subject  was  worthy  of  the  pontificate,  so  that  His  Majesty  might 
persuade  himself  to  give  them  dii-cctions  to  favour  him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
]K)wer.}  With  this  the  story  related  by  Oltrocchi  in  his  annotations  to  Glus- 
siano,  p.  219,  falls  to  the  ground.  The  election  took  plac«  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1506. 

1  Paolo  Tiepolo :  Relazione  di  Roma  in  tempo  di  Pio  IV.  et  V.  "  In  Bergamo 
li  fu  levato  per  forza  dalle  prigioni  del  monastcro  di  S.  Domenico,  dove  allora  si 
solevano  mettcre  i  rei,  un  principale  heretico,  nominato  Giorgio  Mondaga  (a  name 
still  applied  to  Italian  Protestiints),  con  gran  pcricolo  suo  e  de'  frati.  Nella 
mcdcsinia  cittA  poi  travaglid  assai  per  fonnaro  ii  i)roceftao  contra  il  vescovo  allora 
di  Bergamo." — [In  Bergamo  he  removed  by  force  from  the  prison  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Domuiick,  where  accuscil  |)orHons  used  then  to  be  placed,  a  leading  heretic, 
called  George  Mondnga  (a  name  still  applied  to  Italian  Protestants),  at  great  per- 
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where  commerce  with  the  Swis3  and  Germans  could  not  be 
avoided;  in  the  Valtellon,  which  formed  part  of  the  Orisons.  In 
this  he  displayed  the  stubborn  and  resolute  spirit  of  a  zealot. 
He  was  occasionally  greeted  as  he  entered  Como  with  a  shower 
of  stones,  and  often,  to  save  his  life,  had  to  hide  himself  in  some 
peasant^s  hut,  like  an  outlaw  seeking  to  escape  from  justice.  Yet 
he  maintained  his  {»'esence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
When  the  count  della  Trinita  threatened  to  toss  him  into  a  well, 
he  replied  that  God^s  will  would  be  done.  He  was  entangled, 
however,  in  the  strife  of  spiritual  and  political  powers  then  agi^ 
tatipg  Italy.  As  the  tendency  to  which  he  attached  himself 
triumphed  in  that  struggle,  he  rose  with  the  ascendancy  which 
it  gained.  He  became  commissary  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome; 
soon  Paul  IV.  spoke  of  Friar  Michael  '^  as  an  eminent  servant 
of  Grod  and  much  to  be  honoured  f^  he  made  him  bishop  of  Nepi, 
for  he  wanted  to  put  a  chain  to  his  foot,  that  he  might  no  more 
have  it  in  his  power  to  return  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  monastery,^ 
and  in  1557  he  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  this  new  dignity 
Ghislieri  continued  as  before,  severe  in  his  manner  of  life,  poor 
and  unpretending.  He  told  his  household  that  they  must  con- 
sider themselves  as  living  in  a  monastery.  He  now  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  his  religious  exercises  and  to  the  Inquisition. 

In  a  man  of  this  temper,  Borromeo,  Philip  II.,  in  short,  the 
whole  strict  party,  thought  they  saw  the  salvation  of  tiie  church. 
The  citizens  of  Rome  possibly  were  not  quite  so  well  pleased. 
Pius  V.  being  informed  of  this,  remarked,  "  the  more  will  they 
lament  for  me  when  I  am  dead.'' 

Even  when  pope,  he  retained  all  the  severity  of  his  monastic 
life;  ho  observed  the  church's  fasts  to  their  full  extent  most  assi- 
duously ;  he  would  not  allow  himself  clothes  of  fine  materials,^ 

Bonal  risk  to  Iiimself  and  the  friars.     In  that  same  city  he  laboured  much  to  bring 
a  process  against  the  then  bishop  of  Bergamo.] 

The  abore  note  certainly  gives  the  Protestant  reader  an  extraordinary  idea  of 
"  the  piety,  blameless  life,  and  holy  temper/'  ascribed  by  Cliarles  Borromeo  to 
Michael  Gluslieri.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  more  a  Christian  than  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus was  preTious  to  his  conversion,  and  no  doubt  resembled  that  zealous  persecutor 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  poor  meml)er4,  by  a  pharisaical  strictness  in  what  was  held 
to  be  sanetity  of  life  in  a  corrupt  church.     Tr. 

1  This  too  is  to  bo  found  in  Catena,  Vita  di  Pio  V.,  from  which  we  have  taken 
most  of  the  notices  here.  Pius  V.  told  it  himself  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  as 
the  latter,  Mich.  Suriano  to  Paul  Tiepolo,  2  October  1568,  relates. 

s  Catena.  Tiepolo :  "  Nd  mal  ha  lasciato  la  camisia  di  rassa  che  come  frate  in- 
eomincio  di  portare.    Fa  Ic  orationi  divotissimamente  et  alcunc  Tolte  colle  lacrimo.*' 
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lie  often  read,  and  daily  heard  mass.  Still  he  took  oare  that 
his  spiritaal  exercises  should  not  hinder  his  attending  to  public 
business;  he  rose  very  early,  and  allowed  himself  no  siesta. 
Should  any  one  doubt  how  far  this  spiritual  earnestness  had  any 

,  deep  foundation,  he  may  find  a  proof  in  the  fact  that  Pius 
thought  the  popedom  not  propitious  to  his  piety^  that  it  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  or  to  his  obtaining  the 

'  glory  of  paradise;^  he  deemed  that  he  should  find  the  burden 
intolerable  without  prayer.  The  joys  of  a  fervid  devotion,  the 
only  joys  of  which  he  was  capable,  a  devotion  which  often'  moved 
him  to  tears,  and  from  which  he  arose  with  the  conviction  that 
his  prayers  had  been  heard,^  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  people  were  in  ecstasy  when  they  saw  him  in  the 
processions,  barefoot  and  uncovered,  his  countenance  glowmg 
with  the  pure  expression  of  an  undissembled  piety,  with  a  long 
snow-white  beard;  they  thought  that  never  had  there  been  so 
pious  a  pope;  they  told  one  another  how  his  very  look  had  con- 
verted Protestants.  Pius,  too,  was  kind  and  affable;  his  inter- 
course with  his  old  servants  was  of  the  most  confidential  kind. 
How  beautifully  he  received  that  same  count  doUa  Trinita,  who 
happened  to  be  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  him.  "  See  now,^^  said 
he  on  recognising  him,  "thus  doth  God  help  the  innocent:*'  this 
was  all  the  notice  he  ever  took  of  it  to  him.  He  had  an  esta- 
blished character  for  benevolence,  and  kept  a  list  of  necessitous 
persons  in  Rome  whom  he  caused  to  be  regularly  supported 
according  to  their  rank. 

Meek,  resigned,  childlike,  are  natures  of  this  sort;  but  if  once 
they  be  roused  into  passion  and  offended,  they  run  into  vehe- 
ment indignation  and  inexorable  wrath.  What  they  think  right 

— [lie  never  left  off  wearing  the  coarse  shirt  which  ho  first  commenced  wearing  as  a 
a  monk.     lie  said  his  prayers  most  devoutly,  and  sometimes  with  tears.] 

1  The  reader  must  be  carefnl  to  distin^jiiish  the  sense  of  the  word  "  spiritual,"  as  used 
here,  from  that  attached  to  it  in  the  holy  Scrijiturcs.  From  his  first  persecutions 
of  Christ's  faithful  followers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  to  his  last  commands  to  the 
Komanists  of  France  utterly  to  destroy  the  Reformed  of  that  kingdom,  Pius  V. 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fearful  representatives  and  agents  of  anti- 


christ. The  proof  Professor  Ranke  alleges  of  his  sj)irituality,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. No  doubt  he  found  that  the  secular  business  on  which  the  popedom  involved 
iiim,  necessarily  interrupted  the  ascetic  exercises  in  which  he  trusted  for  his  salva- 


tion, but  a  Turkish  or  Hindoo  fanatic  might  have  made  the  same  complaint  in  like 
ciix;umstances.     Tr. 

•  The  authority  quoted  gives  only  dfcwie  volte f  "  sometimes,"  whence  we  may 
presume  that  the  whole  picture  is  overcharged.     Tr. 

»  Where  the  authority  for  this?     Tb. 
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they  regard  as  a  dntj,  a  datj  of  the  highest  kind,  the  non-ful- 
filment of  which  excites  and  inflames  them. 

Pius  y .  felt  conscious  that  he  at  all  times  pursued  the  straight 
path;  and  his  having  been  conducted  thereby  to  the  popedom, 
fiUed  him  with  a  self-confidence  that  raised  him  quite  above  any 
r^ard  for  consequences. 

He  was  extremely  obstinate  in  maintaining  his  opinions. 
There  was  no  getting  him  to  retract  these,  even  for  the  strong- 
est reasons.  He  was  easily  irritated  by  opposition  to  his  views; 
his  &oe  would  redden,  and  he  used  the  very  strongest  expres- 
sions.^ As  he  understood  little  about  the  world'*s  affairs  and 
those  of  the  state,  and  rather  allowed  himself  to  be  affected  one 
way  or  other  by  irrelevant  circumstances,  it  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  transact  business  with  him. 

In  pOTSoual  respects,  it  is  true,  he  did  not  always  allow  his 
mind  to  be  determined  by  the  first  impression;  but  if  he  onca 
conceived  any  one  to  be  good  or  bad,  nothing  after  that  could 
ever  disturb  the  conclusion  he  had  formed.^  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, he  believed  rather  that  people  grew  worse  than  better;  he 
suspected  most  men. 

It  was  remarked  that  he  never  mitigated  the  sentence  passed  on  a 
criminal;  generally  speaking,  he  would  rather  it  were  more  severe. 

It  was  not  enough  for  him  that  the  Inquisition  should  punish 
new  transgressions ;  he  gave  orders  for  inquiry  into  old  offences, 
of  ten  or  twenty  years'*  standing. 

1  "  Inforraationo  di  Pio  V.  (Bibl.  Ambrosiana,  at  Milan,  F.  D.  181.)  La  S»  S. 
naturalm^ite  d  ^iovale  e  piacevole,  se  ben  per  accidente  pare  di  altra  dispositione,  e 
di  qui  Tiene  clie  volontieri  onestamente  rngiona  con  Mr.  Cirillo  suo  maestro  di  cana, 
il  quale  con  le  sue  piaccrolczzo  cssendo  huomo  dcstro  et  accorto  diletta  S.  Beatitu- 
dine  e  sempre  profitta  a  se  stesso  et  altri." — [Ills  Holiness  is  naturally  of  a  jovial 
and  merry  temper,  although  perchance  he  appears  of  a  different  disposition,  and 
hence  he  willingly  enters  into  familiar  talk  witli  his  house  steward  Mr.  Cirillo,  who 
bemg  a  dexterous  and  shrewd  man,  delights  his  Beatitude  with  his  pleasant  man- 
oers,  and  always  attends  to  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  others.] 

Wc  may  regard  it  as  another  proof  of  the  infidelity  of  Professor  Ranke's  portrait  of 
Pius  V.  that  while  he  speaks  of  the  arch-inquisitor  as  incapable  of  feeling  any  joys 
but  those  of  devotion,  this  contemporary  represents  liim  as  of  a  iovial  and  merry 
temper !  The  historian  has  evidently  been  led  away  by  his  amoition  to  make  a 
saint  of  a  persecutor,  and  to  represent  a  calm,  meek,  humble  and  hfAj^  heart,  rejoic- 
ing only  in  the  conviction  that  God  hears  its  prayers,  as  consistent  with  a  ferocious 
and  blood-thirsty  fanaticism.  But  in  this  bold  attempt  oven  his  own  authorities 
confute  him.     Tr. 

*  Infonnatione  di  Pio  V.  "  E  piil  difficultoso  di  lasciar  k  cattiva  impressisno 
ehe  la  baona,  e  mamimamente  di  quelle  persono  die  non  ha  in  pratica.*' — [Tt  was 
more  difficult  for  him  to  give  up  the  bad  impression  than  the  good,  espooially  in  Uie 
•case  of  persons  with  whom  he  was  not  familiar.] 
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If  there  was  a  district  remarkable  for  the  small  namber  of  the 
convictions,  he  held  it  therefore  as  not  pure;  such  mildness  he 
imputed  to  remissness  in  the  proper  authorities. 

Let  us  hear  with  what  severity  he  pressed  the  maintenance 
of  church  discipline.  "  We  forbid,'*  so  it  runs  in  one  of  his 
bulls,  ''  every  physician  who  shall  be  called  to  attend  a  bedrid 
patient,  to  attend  him  longer  than  three  days,  if  he  have  not 
within  that  time  received  a  certificate  that  ihe  sick  person  has 
made  a  new  confession  of  his  sins.''*^  Another  appoints  the  pun- 
ishments for  the  profanation  of  sabbath  and  for  blasphemy. 
Pecuniary  fines  are  to  be  imposed  on  those  of  higher  rank.  "But 
a  common  man,  who  cannot  pay  the  fine,  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  stand  for  a  whole  day  before  the  church  door,  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  his  back;  for  the  second  offence,  he  shall  be 
whipt  through  the  streets;  for  the  third,  his  tongue  shall  be 
pierced  and  he  himself  sent  to  the  galleys.*' 

Such  is  the  general  style  of  his  ordinances ;  how  often  must 
he  have  exposed  himself  to  the  remark  that  he  had  to  do,  not 
with  angels,  but  with  men.* 

He  was  not  deterred  from  this  by  that  respect  for  the  secular 
powers  which  was  now  so  pressing ;  not  only  did  he  cause  the 
bull  In  cosna  Domini^  which  had  long  been  complained  of  by 
princes,  to  be  published  anew,  but  he  rendered  it  more  strict,  by 
the  addition  of  some  special  clauses ;  in  these  he  seems  altoge- 
ther to  refuse  to  governments  the  right  of  imposing  new  taxes. 

Such  violent  encroachments,  it  is  manifest,  must  have  been 
followed  by  re-actions.  Not  only  that  the  demands,  which  a  man 
of  so  stem  a  character  believed  he  might  venture  to  make  upon 
the  world,  never  could  be  gratified,  but  there  were  symptoms  of 

1  Supra  gregem  dominicum.     Bull.  [V.  II.  p.  281. 

In  all  this  wc  pcrceiyo  remarkable  proofs  of  tho  general  fact,  that  asoeticuon  and 
persecution  arc  natural  companions  of  each  other.  When  self-riditeousness  leads  a 
roan  to  punish  himself,  as  a  means  of  taking  revenge  on  his  own  heart  for  not  allow- 
ing him  to  attain  to  tho  fancied  holiness  which  pride  and  ambition  make  him  coTet, 
he  cannot  boar  that  others  should  enjoy  what  he  denies  to  himself.  How  different 
the  Christian  under  the  fatherly  cliastiscments  of  his  God  and  Saviour !  The  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  then  abounds  in  him,  even  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering »  gerUUnett, 
Ac.     Tr. 

>  In  the  Informationi  politiche  XTI.  there  is  to  be  found,  for  example,  an  **  Epis- 
tola  a  N.  S.  Pio  V.  nella  quale  si  esorta  S.S.  toleraro  gli  Ebroi  et  le  corteggiane," 
— [an  Epistle  to  our  Ix>rd  Pius  V.  in  which  His  HoUness  is  exhorted  to  tolerate 
Jews  and  courtesans.]  from  a  person  called  Bertano,  who  concurs  therein.  The 
rfficers  prayed  the  po])o  at  least  to  tolerate  the  latter.  The  pope  replied  that  be 
would  rather  abandon  Rome  than  wink  at  what  was  wrong. 
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deliberate  resistance,  and  innumerable  misunderstandings  arose. 
With  all  his  devoutness,  Philip,  on  one  occasion,  gaye  the  pope 
to  know,  that  he  must  not  put  to  the  proof  what  a  prince,  when 
driven  to  extremities,  might  do. 

This  the  pope,  on  his  side,  felt  deeply.  He  often  found  himself 
unhappy  in  his  high  office;  said  that  he  was  weary  of  life;  acting 
vrithout  respect  for  others  he  made  himself  enemies ;  since  his 
coming  to  the  popedom  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  annoy- 
ances and  persecutions. 

But  however  this  might  be,  and  although  it  was  as  far  from 
bringing  complete  contentment  and  satisfaction  to  Pius  Y.  as  other 
men,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  his  conduct  and  character  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  his  church.  After  so  much  had  been  done  to  excite 
and  promote  a  more  spiritual  tendency,  after  so  many  resolu« 
tions  had  been  t^ken  with  the  view  of  making  that  tendency 
more  generally  predominant,  a  pope  like  this  was  required  in 
order  to  its  being  not  only  made  known,  but  also  practically 
introduced  everywhere.  To  this,  by  his  zeal  as  well  as  by  his 
example,  he  immensely  contributed. 

People  now  saw  the  oft-promised  reformation  of  the  court, 
though  not  in  the  forms  that  had  been  projected,  yet  substan- 
tially introduced.  The  disbursements  of  the  papal  household 
were  greatly  diminished;  Pius  V.  required  little  for  himself,  and 
often  had  been  heard  to  say,  "  Whoever  would  govern  others, 
must  begin  with  himself.''  He  provided  not  illiberally  for  his 
servants  who,  as  he  believed,  had  remained  true  to  him  all  his 
life,  not  from  any  expectation  of  reward,  but  from  pure  affection ; 
still  he  kept  his  relations  under  greater  restraint  than  any  pope 
had  ever  done  before.  He  made  a  moderate  provision  for  the 
nephew,  Bonelli,  whom  he  created  a  cardinal,  only  because  he 
had  been  told  that  this  was  required  in  order  to  his  being  on  a 
familiar  footing  with  princes.  When  that  nephew,  on  one  occa- 
sion, got  his  father  to  come  to  Borne,  he  obliged  the  latter  that 
very  night,  nay  that  very  hour,  to  leave  the  city  again.  He 
would  never  raise  his  other  relations  above  the  middle  rank,  and 
woe  to  him  that  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  committing 
an  offence,  were  it  no  more  than  a  lie;^  never  would  he  forgive 

1  Britiiili  readers  will  exclaim,  <*  What  worse  than  a  lie?"     Unhai^ily  for  the 
ooDtinent,  tjiere  ieren  a  lie  is  not  thought  so  yerj  gross  an  offsnce.    Tb. 

1.  2  L 
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him,  but  drove  him  ruthlessly  awaj.  How  far  wis  he  then  from 
pursuing  that  course  of  favouritism  to  nephews,  which  for  ages 
had  constituted  so  important  a  pari  of  the  papal  history  I  By 
one  of  his  most  emphatic  bulls,  Pius  V.  prdtiibited  for  the  future 
every  investiture  ¥rith  any  possession  whatsoever  of  the  Bomish 
chureh,  under  whatever  title  or  pretext;  he  declared  that  those 
who  should  merely  advise  such  a  thing,  should  be  excommuni- 
cated beforehand;  and  he  made  all  his  cardinals  subseribe  this 
ordinance  of  his/  He  went  zealously  to  work  in  the  removal  of 
abuses ;  it  was  observed  that  he  granted  few  dispensations,  and 
still  fewer  compositions;  the  indulgence  which  had  been  given 
by  his  predecessors,  he  often  limited.  He  gave  instructions  to 
his  auditor-general  to  proceed  immediately  against  all  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  who  should  not  reside  in  their  dioceses,  and  to 
make  out  a  statement  for  him,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  deposition  of  all  the  disobedient.'  He  conmiands 
all  parish  priests,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  keep  to  their  parish 
churches,  and  to.  s^Q  to  the  celebration  of  divine  worship;  he 
recalls  the  dispensations  that  they  might  have  obtained  in  re* 
gard  to  this.^  Not  less  zealously  did  he  endeavour  to  restore 
the  order  of  the  monasteries.  On  the  one  hand  he  secured  to 
them  their  exemption  from  taxes  and  other  burthens;  for  exam- 
ple, from  billeting ;  he  desired  that  there  should  be  nothing  to 
disturb  them  in  their  repose;  but  he  at  the  same  time  forbade 
the  monks,  without  examination  by  the  bishops  and  permission 
from  them,  to  hear  confessions,  and  every  newly-appointed  bishop 
was  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  repeat  such  examination.^  He 
enjoined  the  strictest  living  within  their  convent,  for  nuns  as 
well  as  monks.  This  was  not  always  commended.  It  was  com- 
plained that  he  compelled  people  to  observe  severer  rules  than 
they  had  bound  themselves  by ;  some  fell  in  consequence  into  a 
kind  of  despair;  others  took  to  flight.^ 

1  "  Prohibiiio  alienandi  ct  infeudandi  ciyitates  et  loca  S.  R.  £.  Admonet  nosi 
1567,  29  Mart." — [Prohibition  against  alienating  and  granting  feudal  dispoeitions 
of  the  states  and  places  belonging  to  the  Holy  Roman  church.  Admonishes  us : 
1567,  29  March.]     Admonet  nos  is  the  title  from  the  first  words.     Tb 

«  Cum  aUaa :  1666,  10  JuniL  Bull  TV.  II.  303. 

«  Cupientes:  16C8,  8  JuliL  lb.  IV.  III.  24. 

4  Romani:  1671,  6  Aug.  lb.  IV.  III.  177. 

■  Tiepdo :  «  Spcsse  volte  nel  dar  rimedio  a  qualche  disordicn  incorre  in  un*altro 
maggiore,  procedendo  massimamente  per  via  degli  estremi.'* — [Many  a  time  inky- 
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All  these  things  he  carried  best  into  effect  in  Borne  and  in 
the  states  of  the  church.  He  bound  the  riyil  as  well  as  the 
eccleaiastioal  functionaries  to  see  to  the  observance  of  his  spiri- 
tual regulations.^  He  himself  meanwhile  saw  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  being  firm  and  impartial.^  Not  only  did  he 
particularly  admonish  persons  in  the  exercise  of  the  magistracy 
to  this;  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month  he  held  a  pub- 
lic session  with  the  cardinals,  where  any  one  might  prefer  his 
complaints  against  the  courts  of  justice.  Otherwise,  too,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  giving  audiences.  He  took  his  seat  at  an  early 
hour,  and  every  one  was  allowed  to  come  forward.  This  zeal 
was  followed  in  fact  by  a  complete  reform  in  the  state  of  things 
at  Borne.  "  At  Bome,^^  says  Paul  Tiepolo,  "matters  are  now 
conducted  otherwise  than  they  have  been  wont  to  be  hitherto. 
People  have  grown  a  great  deal  better,  or  at  least  they  have  the 
aj^pearance  of  being  so.'*^ 

Something  similar  to  this  took  place  more  or  less  throughout 
all  Italy.  In  all  quarters  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  stricter  inculcation  of  church 
discipline;  the  pope  had  an  obedience  paid  to  him,  such  as  for  a 
long  time  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed. 

Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  felt  no  scruple  in  delivering  up  to 
him  persons  accused  by  the  Inquisition.  Oamesecchi,  one  of 
those  literary  men  who  had  participated  in  the  first  movements 
of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  had  hitherto  always  passed  safely 
through  difficulties;  but  now  neither  his  personal  reputation  nor 
the  reputation  of  his  family,  nor  the  alliance  in  which  he  stood 
with  the  reigning  house  itself,  could  any  longer  screen  him  from 

ing  to  remedy  Mine  disorder  he  ran  into  a  greater,  proceeding  for  the  most  part  by 
the  way  of  extreme  measures.] 

1  BoU.  IV.  HI.  284. 

<  **  Infbrmatione  delle  quality  di  Pio  V.  e  delle  cose  che  da  quelle  dependono." — 
[Notioe  of  the  character  of  Pius  V.  and  of  the  things  that  depended  on  it.}  (Ber- 
lin Library.)  "  Nel  conferire  le  gratic  non  si  cura  delle  circonstanze,  seoondo  che 
alle  Tolte  sarebbe  neccssario  per  qualsivoglia  rispetto  considerabile,  nd  a  reoui- 
lition  d'alcuno  la  giustitia  si  ha  punto  alterata,  aneora  che  sia  sensa  dar  scaodalo  e 
con  esempio  d*altn  pontefici  pot^se  fare." — Tin  conferring  a  faTour,  he  cares  not 
about  the  circnmstanoes  beyond  its  being  called  for  in  erery  case  by  some  one  or 
other  important  consideration ;  nor  is  the  course  of  justice  altered  in  the  least  at  the 
request  of  any  one,  even  although  it  might  be  done  without  scandal,  and  in  oon- 


request  oi  any  one,  even  aitnougn  it  roignt  oe  aone  wi^noui>  scanoai,  ana  u  oon- 
formity  with  the  precedents  left  by  other  popes.]  Soriano  finds  that  he  nerer 
granted  a  farour  without  adding  an  exhortation ;  "  il  che  mi  parse  proprio  il  stilo 
oe'  oonfesBori,  che  fiumo  una  gran  riprensione  al  penitente,  quando  sono  pw  aasol- 
▼oio."— [the  which  to  me  appears  tne  proper  style  of  oonfanon,  who  administer  a 
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persecation ;  he  was  delivered  up  in  bonds  to  the  Bomish  Inqui« 
sition,  and  doomed  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.^  Cosmo  was  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  the  pope.  He  supported  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings, and  yielded  instant  compliance  with  his  spiritual  de- 
mands. The  pope,  in  return,  felt  hunself  induced  to  give  hun 
the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to  crown  him  as  such. 
The  right  of  the  papal  see  to  take  any  such  step  was  excee<lingly 
doubtful;  the  princess  morals  gave  just  ground  of  offence ^  but 
the  devotion  he  showed  to  the  holy  see,  and  the  strict  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  which  he  introduced  into  his  territories,  formed 
in  the  pope's  eyes  a  merit  above  aU  merits. 

Those  old  opponents  of  the  Medici,  the  Fameses,  emulated 
them  in  this  course;  Octavius  Famese,  too,  gloried  in  giving 
effect  to  the  pope'*s  commands  at  the  first  wink. 

The  footing  on  which  Pius  stood  with  the  Venetians,  was  not 
quite  so  satisfactory.  They  were  neither  so  hostile  towards  the 
Turks,  nor  so  tolerant  towards  the  convents,  nor  yet  so  com- 
plaisant to  the  Inquisition,  as  he  could  have  wished.  Still,  he 
took  good  care  not  to  involve  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  them. 
He  deemed  '*•  that  the  republic  was  based  upon  the  faith,  had 
ever  maintained  its  catholicity ;  it  alone  had  escaped  the  inun- 
dation of  the  barbarians;  on  it  reposed  the  honour  of  Italy;''  he 
declared  that  he  loved  it.  The  Venetians,  too,  were  more  com- 
pliant to  him  than  to  any  other  pope.  What  at  another  time 
they  never  would  have  done,  they  delivered  to  him  poor  Guide 
Zanetti  of  Fano,  who  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  had 
been  subjected  to  prosecution  and  had  fled  to  Padua.  They 
adopted  apparently  a  proper  order  of  things  for  the  clergy  of 
their  city,  who  for  a  long  time  past  had  troubled  themselves  little 
about  ecclesiastical  regulations.  But  besides  this,  upon  the  con- 
tinent, the  church  of  Verona  was  regulated  for  them  in  the  most 
striking  manner  by  J.  Matteo  Giberti.  People  have  sought  to 
point  to  his  example  as  showing  how  a  true  bishop  ought  to  live  :^ 
his  regulations  have  served  as  a  model  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  catholic  world;  the  council  of  Trent  adopted  several  of 

1  1507.  Cantini :  Vita  di  Cosimo,  p.  i58. 

<  "  Petri  Francisci  Zini  boni  pastoris  exemplum  ac  specimen  singularc  ex  Jo. 
MatthsDo  Giberto  episcopo  expressum  atque  propositnin." — [Peter  Francis  Zini's 
singular  example  and  specimen  of  a  good  Pastor  described  and  proposed  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Matthew  Giberto.]  Written  in  1556,  chiefly  for  England.  Opera  Gi- 
berti, p.  252. 
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them.  Charles  Borromeo  had  his  likeness  taken,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  example  he  had  given 
him. 

Still  greater  was  the  influence  exercised  by  Charles  Borromeo 
himself.  From  the  manifold  dignities  and  offices  he  possessed, 
among  others  he  was  grand  penitentiary,  and  as  the  chief  of  the 
cardinals  of  his  uncle^s  choice,  he  might  have  occupied  a  splen- 
did position  in  Rome ;  but  he  resigned  all,  he  cast  away  all,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  his  arch- 
bishopric of  Milan.  This  he  did  with  uncommon  intensity,  nay, 
passionately.  He  was  constantly  travelling  through  his  diocese 
in  all  directions;  there  was  not  a  part  of  it  which  he  had  not 
visited  twice  or  thrice;  he  repaired  to  the  highest  mountains  and 
to  the  most  retired  valleys.  He  was  generally  preceded  by  a 
mdtaiar  whose  report  he  had  by  him,  and  now  looked  into  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes,  iq>pointed  what  punishments  should  be 
inflieted,  and  confirmed  the  improvements.^  He  induced  his 
jfagj  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct;  six  provincial  councils  were 
Udt under  his  presidency.  But  over  and  above  this,  he  was  in- 
..jIAiigiblo  in  attending  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  functions.  He 
jfMdhad  and  read  mass ;  he  would  spend  the  whole  day  in  ad- 
■VUlflriiig  the  sacrament  of  the  supper;  he  ordained  priests, 
iBveBted  nuns  with  the  veil,  and  consecrated  altars.  The  conse- 
Oition  of  an  altar  required  a  ceremony  of  eight  hours ;  it  was 
odenlated  that,  one  after  another,  he  had  consecrated  three  hun- 
died«  Many  of  his  regulations,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very 
superficial,  relating  chiefly  to  the  restoration  of  buildings,  uni- 
formity of  ritual,  the  exposition  and  worship  of  the  host.  The 
principal  matter  was  the  strict  discipline  in  which  he  kept  the 
clergy,  and  in  which  their  flocks  again  were  subjected  to  them. 
He  well  knew  what  means  to  employ  in  order  to  gain  admission 
for  his  ordinanc.  s.  In  the  Swiss  territories  he  visited  the  places 
that  had  been  held  in  veneration  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
distributed  largesses  among  the  people,  and  invited  the  leading 
persons  among  them  to  his  table.  On  the  other  hand  he  knew 
how  to  meet  with  efiect  the  most  refractory.  The  peasantry  in 
Valcamonica  waited  for  him  on  one  occasion  to  receive  his  bless- 

1  Glumianos  de  vita  et  rebus  gestw  S.  Caroli  Borromsi  Mediol.  p.  112,  is  yerj 
particiiliir  in  the  "  ritus  yisitationia"  and  all  these  things. 
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ing.    Bat  as  thej  had  not  paid  their  tithes,  he  passed  on^willl— 
ont  lifting  his  hand  or  looking  at  any  one.     The  peq^e  wetm 
horrified,  and  agreed  to  yield  the  old  allegiance.^     At  timeOp 
however,  he  met  with  more  obstinate  and  bitter  opposition.  His 
wishing  to  reform  the  order  of  the  Humiliate  excited  90  much 
discontent  among  the  members,  who  had  entered  it  with  the  ek^ 
object  of  enjoying  its  wealth  in  a  coarse  of  dissolute  living,  that 
they  even  attempted  to  take  their  archbishop^s  life.'     While  at 
prayer  in  his  chapel  he  was  shot  at.    But  never  was  anything 
more  fortunate  for  him  than  this  attempt.    The  people  regarded 
his  escape  as  a  miracle,  and  from  that  moment  first  began  traly 
to  revere  him.   His  zeal  being  no  less  pure  and  uninfluenced  by 
worldly  objects  than  it  was  persevering,  having  displayed  even 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  when  the  plstgue  was  raging,  an  inde&ti- 
gable  solicitude  for  the  lives  and  souls  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge,  allowing  nothing  to  be  seen  in  his  conduct  but  resigna- 
tion and  piety,  his  influence  increased  day  by  day,  and  Milan 
assumed  quite  another  aspect.     ^^  How  shall  I  praise  thee,  most 
beautiful  city,^  exclaims  Gabriel  Paleotto,  towards  the  close  of 
Borromeo^s  administration,  ^^  thy  holiness  and  religion  excite  my 
wonder  j  in  thee  I  see  a  second  Jerusalem.^ 

Such  animated  apostrophes,  notwithstanding  all  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  Milanese  nobility,  cannot  have  been  altogether  with- 
out ground  to  justify  them.  The  duke  of  Savoy  solemnly  con- 
gratulated the  archbishop  on  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  The 
latter  sought  likewise  to  give  permanent  stability  to  his  ordinan- 
ces. The  maintenance  of  uniformity  of  ritual  was  committed 
to  a  congregation ;  a  special  order  of  persons  under  vows,  called 
the  Oblati,  composed  of  clerks  regular,  devoted  itself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  archbishop  and  his  church;  the  Bamabites  received 
new  rules,  and  from  that  time,  first  here  and  afterwards  where- 
ever  they  were  introduced,  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
set  apart  to  the  assistance  of  the  bishops  in  their  cures.^    These 

I  Ripamonte :  "  Historia  urbis  Mediolani,  in  Gnerius  TI.  T.  p.  864."  MorDoror 
Ripamonte  haa  deroted  tho  wholo  second  part  of  his  histoiy.  lib.  XI. — ^XVIL,  to 
Charles  Borromeo. 

s  They  bad  in  all  ninoty-fbur  booses,  each  of  which  oould  have  maintained  » 
hunibrod  men,  yet  the  members  were  so  far  from  numerous,  that  there  were  only  two 
to  a  house.  Tho  order  was  abolished,  and  its  wealth  was  then  applied  to  Borromeo's 
institutions,  and  also  to  the  Jesuits. 

•  Ripamonte,  8.57.     He  calls  the  first  founders  Bcccaria,  Ferraria,  and  Morigia 
Giussano,  p.  443,  has  the  common  names. 
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ammgeiiientB  were  a  repetition  of  the  Romish  on  a  smaller  aeale. 
A  Helyetic  eollege  also,  for  the  restoration  of  Boman  ealholi- 
dsm  in  Switzerland,  was  established  at  Milan,  like  the  eolUgiwn 
G^rmanicum  at  Borne  lor  Germany.  Bespeet  for  the  Bomish 
pope  could  only  have  thereby  obtained  a  firmer  bold  of  men'^s 
minds,  Borromeo,  who  never  received  a  papal  brief  but  with  his 
head  uncovered,  communicated  the  same  devout  submissicm  to 
his  diurch. 

Meanwhile  Pius  Y.  had  obtained  an  unwonted  influence  in 
Na|des  also.  On  the  very  first  day  of  his  pontificate  he  called 
to  him  Tomaso  Orfino  da  Foligno,  and  charged  him  to  under- 
take a  refonning  visitation  of  the  Bomish  diurches.  After  this 
was  over,  he  appointed  him  bishop  of  Strongoli,  and  despatched 
him  with  the  like  object  to  Naples.  Amid  a  huge  concourse  of 
that  devout  people,  Orfino  carried  his  visitation  into  effect,  both 
in  the  capital  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true  that  in  Naples,  as  well  as  Milan,  the  pope  had  not 
unfrequently  to  engage  in  contests  with  the  royal  officials.  The 
king  made  complaints  against  the  bull  In  ccsna  Domini:  the 
pope  would  not  hear  of  the  exequatur  regium;  for  the  former  the 
ecclesiastical  officials  did  too  much;  for  the  latter  the  royal  offi- 
cials did  too  little ;  there  were  incessant  bickerings  between  the 
viceroys  and  the  archbishops.  At  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  has 
been  said,  there  was  often  heartfelt  dissatisfaction,  and  the  king''s 
confessor  openly  complained.  Matters  meanwhile  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  an  open  rupture.  Each  of  the  potentates  invariably  cast 
the  chief  blame  on  the  subordinate  authorities  and  councillors  of 
the  other.  They  themselves  personally  remained  on  terms  of 
mutual  confidence.  On  the  occasion  of  Philip  II.  being  once 
unwell,  Pius  V.  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  prayed  that 
God  would  remove  his  illness;  the  old  man  prayed  that  GK>d 
would  take  some  years  from  his  own  life  and  add  them  to  the 
king'^s,  as  being  of  more  importance  than  his. 

Spain,  too,  was  entirely  governed  in  other  respects  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  ecclesiastical  restoration.  The  king  was  for  a  moment 
doubtful  whether  or  not  to  own  at  once  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
and  he  at  least  would  willingly  have  limited  the  papal  power  in 
the  right  of  making  concessions  that  should  run  counter  to  the 
same;  but  the  spiritual  character  of  his  monarchy  stood  opposed 
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to  any  attempt  of  the  kind;  he  saw  that  he  most  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  any  serious  difference  with  the  Roman  see,  if  he 
wished  to  be  assured  of  the  obedience  that  was  paid  to  himself. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  were  published  in  all  quarters,  and 
its  ordinances  universally  introduced.  Here,  too,  the  strict  dog- 
matic party  obtained  the  ascendancy.  Garranza,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  first  ecclesiastic  in  the  kingdom,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  who,  next  to  Poole,  had  contributed 
most  to  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England 
under  Queen  Mary,  notwithstanding  so  many  titles  to  respect, 
could  not  nevertheless  escape  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition.  ^'  I 
have  never,^^  said  he,  ^' aimed  at  ought  but  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  In  this  respect  Grod  hath  assisted  me.  I  myself  have 
converted  several  who  had  erred  from  the  faith;  I  have  caused  the 
bodies  of  some  leading  heretics  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  (Roman) 
catholics  and  protestants  have  united  in  calling  me  the  foremost 
defender  of  the  faith.^^  But  this  unequivocal  display  of  Roman 
catholic  zeal  proved  of  no  avail  to  him  against  the  Inquisition. 
His  writings  were  found  to  contain  sixteen  articles  in  which  he 
seemed  to  approach  the  doctrines  of  the  protestants,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  justification.  After  he  had  been  long  im- 
prisoned in  Spain  and  tormented  with  the  process,  he  was  taken 
to  Rome;  it  seemed  a  great  favour  to  rescue  him  from  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  Yet  he  could  not,  even  there,  escape  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  at  last.^ 

But  if  this  happened  to  one  occupying  so  exalted  a  position, 
and  in  so  doubtful  a  case,  one  may  imagine  how  little  disposed 
the  Inquisition  could  be  to  tolerate  manifest  departures  from  or- 
thodoxy in  subordinate  persons,  as  they  certainly  were  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  Spain.  The  whole  of  that  rigour  which 
had  been  hitherto  displayed  in  persecuting  the  remains  of  the 
Jewish  and  Mahomedan  opinions,  was  now  turned  against  the 
protestants ;  one  auto-da-fe  followed  another,  until  the  last  germ 
of  them  was  destroyed.  From  the  year  1570,  downwards,  we 
find  hardly  any  but  foreigners  brought  before  the  Inquisition  on 
account  of  protestantism.* 

1  Llorcnte  dcTotes  three  long  chaptera  of  his  ITistory  of  the  Tnquisition  to  this 
event.     Histolro  de  rinquisition,  III.  183 — 315. 

'  M'Crie,  Uistory  of  the  progress  and  suppression  of  the  reformation  in  Spain, 
p.  336. 
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The  Spanish  government  showed  no  favonr  to  the  Jesuits. 
They  were  found  for  the  most  part  to  be  Jew-Ohristians,  not  of 
pure  Spanish  blood;  and  it  was  alleged  that  they  oherished  the 
idea  of  one  day  revenging  themselves  for  all  the  hard  treatment 
they  had  suffered.  In  Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  order  succeeded  but  all  too  soon  in  obtaining  bound- 
less power;  they  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  king 
Sebastian.  As  they  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  highest  cre- 
dit at  Bome,  and  under  Pius  V.,  they  were  guided  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  authority  in  the  former  country  by  the  views  of  the 
curia. 

And  thus  Pius  V.  more  perfectly  held  the  two  peninsulas 
under  his  sway,  than  had  been  done  by  any  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors for  a  long  time  previous;  the  Tridentine  ordinances  made 
their  way  in  all  quarters;  all  the  bishops  swore  to  the pro/essio 
fiiei  (confession  of  faith)  which  contained  a  summary  of  the 
dogmatic  decisions  of  the  councils;  Pope  Pius  V.  advertised  the 
Bomish  catechism,  interspersed  throughout  which  there  are  fur- 
ther developments  of  these  dogmas;  he  abolished  all  breviaries 
that  were  not  expressly  furnished  by  the  Bomish  see,  or  that 
had  not  been  introduced  at  least  two  centuries  before,  and  an- 
nounced a  new  one,  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Boman  cathedrals,  from  which  he  wished  to  have  it  intro- 
duced universally  elsewhere.^  Nor  did  he  omit  to  publish  for 
common  use  a  new  missal,  ^'  according  to  the  model  and  ritual 
of  the  holy  fathers  ;^''^  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  became  fully 
attended;  the  monasteries  and  convents  were  effectually  reformed; 
the  Inquisition  watched  with  merciless  severity  over  the  unity 
and  inviolability  of  the  faith. 

Had  there  been  nothing  else  to  create  an  intimate  union 
among  all  these  countries  and  states,  this  alone  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  that  effect.  What  immensely  contributed  to  this  was 
that  France,  a  prey  to  intestine  war,  either  abandoned  its  old 
hostility  towards  Spain,  or  at  least  prosecuted  it  less  warmly. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  re-action   resulting  from  the  troubles 

1  "  Romoiis  iis  qofo  aliena  ct  incerta  cssent," — [those  being  nsmoTcd  which  were 
strange  and  doubtful.]     *'  Quoniam  nobis :  9  Julii  1508." 

s  "  Collatis  omnibus  cum  retustissimis  nostne  Vaticanso  bibliothecio  aliu^que 
undique  oonquisitis  emendatts  atque  incomiptis  codicibus." — [Having  collated  all 
the  most  ancient  in  our  Vatican  lilirary.  and  other  corrected  and  inoomipt  copies 
collected  from  all  quarters.] 

I.  2  M 
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in  Franco.  From  the  occurrences  of  anj  given  time,  there 
ever  emerge  certain  general  political  convictions  which  come  at 
length  to  rule  the  world.  The  Roman  catholic  princes  thooght 
there  was  ground  to  believe  that  a  state  roshed  to  its  own  rain 
when  it  permitted  changes  in  religion.^  As  Pius  lY .  once  said 
that  the  church  could  not  accomplish  its  objects  withont  the  aid 
of  crowned  heads,  so  were  monarchs  now  convinced  that  for 
them,  too,  an  alliance  with  the  church  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary. This  Pius  V.  was  always  preaching  to  them.  In  fact, 
he  even  lived  to  see  that  southern  part  of  Ohristendom  gather 
round  him  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a  common  enterprise. 

The  Osman  power  continued  to  make  vigorous  advances;  it 
had  the  ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  showed  by  its 
attempts  upon  Malta,  and  afterwards  upon  Cyprus,  how  eagerly 
it  was  bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  islands  that  remained  still 
unsubdued;  from  Hungary  and  Greece  it  threatened  Italy.  Piua 
V.  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the  Roman  catholic  princes 
clearly  to  perceive  for  once  the  danger  that  threatened;  the 
attack  on  Cyprus  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  forming  them  into 
a  league,  and  such  a  measure  accordingly  he  proposed  to  the 
Venetians  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  other. 
'^  On  my  being  permitted  to  open  a  negotiation  on  the  subject, 
and  communicating  this  to  him,''  says  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor, ^'  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  thanked  God;  he  pro- 
mised to  devote  his  whole  energy  and  all  his  thoughts  to  this 
affair."^  It  cost  him  infinite  trouble  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  were  opposed  to  an  union  of  the  two  maritime  powers ;  to 
these  he  added  the  remaining  powers  of  Italy;  he  himself, 

A  Tho  author  evidently  disapproves  of  the  armed  resistance  of  tlie  Protestants  in 
France.  But  his  reasons  by  no  means  warrant  his  conclusion,  if  he  means  that  the 
Reformed  ought  quietly  to  have  submitted  to  extirpation.  Of  what  consequence  in 
that  case  would  it  have  been  whether  France  and  Spain  were  united  or  opposed  ? 
and,  besides,  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  troubles  in  France  is 'sufficient  to  show 
that  it  was  not  the  toleration  of  the  Reformed  that  distracted  that  country,  but  the 
absence  of  toleration,  so  that  the  conviction  he  speaks  of  was  the  very  opposite  of 
what  the  facts  of  the  case  ought  to  have  produced.     Tr, 

*  Soriano.  "  Ilavuta  la  rlsolutione,  andai  subito  alia  audienza,  bcnche  era  di 
nottc  et  rhora  inconuuoda  et  S.  S»  traviigliata  per  11  accident!  seguiti  quel  giomo 
per  la  coronatione  del  duca  di  Fiorenza  ed  il  protesto  dcirambasciatoro  Cesareo 
(dagegen):  o  commuuicata  la  coihmissione  che  haveva.  S.  S*  si  allegrd  tutta." — 
[The  resolution  being  taken,  he  went  at  once  to  the  audience,  although  it  was  night 
and  at  an  inconvenient  hour,  and  his  Holiness  was  fatigued  by  what  had  oecurrod 
that  day  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Florence,  and  the  protest  of  the 
imperial  amliassador  (against  it):  and  u{>on  communicating  the  commission  which  I 
held,  his  Holiness  was  quite  delic^hted.] 
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althougb  at  first  he  bad  neither  money,  ships,  dot  arms,  found 
means  to  throfw  m  some  papal  galleys  as  a  contribution  to  the 
fleet;  he  had  some  diaie  in  the  selection  of  the  commander  in 
ehief^  Don  John  ot  Austria,  whose  ambition  and  devotion  he 
knew  alike  how  to  inflame.  And  thus  the  result  was  the  most 
successful  engagement,  at  Lqianto,  that  the  Christians  had 
ever  fought.  So  much  engrossed  was  the  pope  with  this  under- 
taking, that  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  in  a  kind  of  trance,  he 
thought  he  saw  the  victory  achieved.  The  fsuct  of  its  being 
gained  filled  him  with  great  self-confidence,  and  suggested  to 
him  the  boldest  designs.  In  a  few  years  he  hoped  to  have  the 
Osmen  completely  humbled. 

But  it  was  not  only  upon  such  unquestionably  glorious  enter- 
prises that  he  made  his  intervention  to  bear  with  effect.  His  ^ 
religiosity  was  of  so  exclusive  and  bigoted  a  kind,  as  to  inspire 
him  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  all  Christians  who  differed  &om 
him  in  matters  of  fiuth.  What  a  contradiction  for  the  religion 
of  innocence  and  meekness,  to  persecute  true  piety  !  Pius  V., 
reared  at  the  Inquisition  and  grown  old  in  his  ideas,  saw  no  con- 
tradiction in  this.  While  he  strove  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  ^ 
root  out  every  vestige  of  dissenting  agitation  that  yet  survived 
in  Roman  catholic  countries,  he  persecuted  with  a  still  more 
savage  inveteracy  protestants  properly  so  called,  whether  such 
as  had  become  free,  or  such  as  were  still  struggling  to  be  so. 
Not  only  did  he  come  himself  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Bomanists  with  a  small  military  force;  he  gave  its  commanding 
ofiScer,  Count  Santafiore,  the  unheard-of  injunction,  "to  take  no 
Huguenots  prisoners,  but  instantly  to  put  to  death  all  who  should 
fall  into  his  hands.**'^*     When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  the 

1  Catena :  "  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  85.  Pio  si  dolse  del  conte  che  non  havosso  il  oo- 
mandamento  di  lui  osservato  d'ammaxzar  subito  aualanque  heretioo  ttVi  fosse  venuto 
alle  mane.*' — [Pius  complained  of  the  count  that  tie  had  not  observed  the  command 
he  had  given  him»  to  massacre  at  onoe  whatever  heretic  might  fall  into  his  hands.] 

>  "  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Monoontour,  in  the  letter  of  congratulation 
which  he  wrote  to  the  kinff  of  France,  Pius  V.  had  urged  him  to  follow  up  his  suo- 
eeas,  and  stifle  every  sentmient  of  clemency  as  sinful  and  rebellious  ap^ainst  the 
Almighty ;  after  holding  out  once  more  the  ntte  of  Saul  as  a  warning,  his  holineAt 
adds,  *  what  else  would  it  be  in  short,  but  to  render  vain  the  kindness  of  God  in 
this  Tictory  over  the  heretics?  the  fruits  which  it  ought  to  produce  are  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  infiunous  heretics,  our  common  enemies,  on  account  of  the  deserved 
hatred  which  they  inspire,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom.  Do  not  suffer  any  one  to  deceive  you  with  vain  sentiments  of 
piety,  and  seek  not  the  false  glory  ot  a  pretended  clemency,  in  pardoning  ii^juries 
done  to  God  hims«lf,  for  nothmg  is  more  cruel  than  meroy  towards  wretches  who 
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Netherlands,  Philip  II.  wavered  at  first  with  respect  to  hia  treat- 
ment of  those  provinces ;  the  pope  advised  him  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter with  arms.  His  reason  was,  that  if  a  man  negotiate  without 
the  terror  inspired  by  arms,  he  must  be  content  to  receive  hiwa; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  have  arms  in  his  hands,  he  iin- 
poses  laws.  He  signified  his  approbation  of  Alva^s  sanguinary 
proceedings  by  sending  him  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword.  It 
cannot  bo  proved  that  he  was  privy  to  the  preparations  for  St. 
Bartholomew's  night;  but  he  had  done  things  that  left  no  doobt 
that  he  would  have  approved  of  it  no  less  than  his  successor  did. 

What  a  medley  of  simplicity,  nobleness,  personal  strictness, 
devoted  religiosity,  and  morose  exclusiveness;  of  bitter  hate  and 
bloody  persecution. 

Such  was  the  temper  in  which  Pius  V.  lived  and  died.*  When 
he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  once  more  visited  the  seven 
churches,  '^  in  order,''  as  he  said,  ^*  that  he  might  bid  farewell  to 
those  sacred  spots;"  thrice  he  kissed  the  last  steps  of  the  Scala 
santa.  He  had  once  promised  to  devote  to  an  enterprise  against 
England,  not  only  the  church's  property,  including  even  chalices 
and  crosiers,  but  to  take  the  command  of  it  in  his  own  person. 
Some  of  the  Roman  catholics  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Eng^ 
land,  happened  once  to  present  themselves  to  him  on  the  street; 
he  told  them  he  could  wish  to  shed  his  blood  for  them.  His 
conversation  ran  chiefly  on  the  league,  for  the  success  of  which 

have  merited  the  worst  punishments.  If  your  majesty  wishes  to  restore  the  ancient 
splendour,  power,  and  dignity  of  France,  you  must  strlTO  above  all  thinfi;s  to  make 
all  persons  wlio  are  subject  to  your  dominion  possess  the  catholic  faith  cuone  ;  that 
which  from  the  first  origin  of  Christianity  has  remained  uncontaminatcd  to  this 
day.'  The  letter  concludes  with  recommending  the  execution  of  all  who  hare  borne 
arms  against  the  government ;  and  that  inquisitors  should  be  established  in  every 

town  throughout  the  kingdom. Pius  was  unwearied  in  hia  exhortations,  and 

letters  arrived  from  him  without  intermission.  The  same  strain  pervades  most  oi 
them ;  but  as  the  probability  of  a  peace  increased,  he  resorted  to  more  powerful 
arguments."    Browning's  Ilist.  of  the  Huguenots,  vol.  I.  p.  280,  287. 

When  peace  was  restored  between  the  contending  parties  in  France,  Pius  V.  wrote 
to  the  cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  IxMraine,  expressing  his  ercat  concern  at  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  bcfiillcn  France.  "  It  is  especially  to  be  feared,"  says  St.  Pius, 
'*  that  God  may  inflict  a  judgment  on  the  king  himself,  and  all  those  who  have 
adhered  to  this  negotiation." — As  the  subsequent  letters  of  Pius  V.,  Mr.  Browning 
adds,  *'were  of  a  very  different  character,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  he  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  the  plot  already  in  preparation,"  that  is,  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  a  measure  which  Professor  Rimke,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
seems  to  think  must  have  been  suggested  by  Alva,  but  which  we  see  no  reason  for 
not  ascribing  to  Saint  Pius  himsel^whcn  he  saw  that  all  his  endeavours  to  hound  on 
the  papists  of  France  against  the  Reformedi  in  the  way  of  open  war,  were  use- 
less.   Tr. 

1  He  died  May  1,  1572. 
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he  left  bdiind  him  all  things  folly  prepared;  to  that  was  des- 
tined the  last  money  he  gave  away.^    The  ghosts  of  his  enter- 
priaee  flitted  round  him  till  his  last  moment.     He  had  no  doubt 
ci  their  future  success.    He  thought  that  God  would,  if  needful, 
raise  up  from  the  very  stores  the  man  that  was  required. 

Thoo^  his  loss  was  more  sensibly  felt  than  even  he  himself 
believed,  yet  a  unity  had  been  formed,  a  power  had  been  brought 
into  msUnee^  whose  internal  force  must  necessarily  confirm 
the  career  that  had  been  entered  upon. 

1  "  hiibrmaiioDe  dell'infisnnitii  di  Pio  V.  HaTendo  in  siui  sUnxa  in  una  oanei- 
tbufc  Id**  M.  per  donaro  e  tare  elemoaine  di  sua  mano,  dne  giorni  avanti  sua  morte 
fepe  diiamare  il  depoaitario  deUJA  camera  e  lerarli,  dioendo  che  sarieno  boni  per  la 
kfa." — rUaTing  13,000  loadi  in  a  casket  in  liis  bedchamber  for  giving  presents  and 
alms  with  his  own  hand,  two  days  before  his  death  he  commanded  the  cashier  of 
the  chamber  to  be  called  to  take  them  away,  saying  that  they  would  be  good  for  the 
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STATE  AND  COURT.     THE  TIMES  OP  GREGORY  XIH. 

AND  SIXTUS  V. 


With  renovated  and  concentrated  strength  Roman  Catholi- 
cism now  advanced  against  the  protestant  world. 

If  we  would  make  a  general  comparison  between  them,  we 
shall  find  Roman  Catholicism  already  possessed  of  no  ordinary 
advantage,  in  having  a  common  centre,  and  a  chief  who  ooiild 
direct  its  movements  on  all  sides. 

Not  only  was  it  competent  for  the  pope  to  combine  the  powers 
of  the  other  Roman  catholic  governments  in  common  efforts ;  he 
had  also  a  state  of  his  own,  of  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him 
to  contribute  materially  towards  this. 

The  states  of  the  church  now  assume  a  new  importance  in  onr 
regard. 

They  owed  their  origin  to  the  endeavours  of  the  popes  to  raise 
the  families  to  which  they  belonged,  to  princely  power,  or  to  ob- 
tain for  themselves  an  imposing  authority  among  the  potentates 
of  the  world,  and  chiefly  among  the  states  of  Italy.  Neither  of 
these  objects  had  they  attained  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes ; 
and  now  it  had  become  for  ever  impossible  to  renew  these  at- 
tempts. A  special  law  forbade  the  alienation  of  the  church's 
possessions;  and  the  Spaniards  were  too  powerfixl  in  Italy  to 
admit  of  the  idea  of  rivalling  them  being  entertained  for  a 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  states  now  contributed 
more  than  ever  to  prop  the  spiritual  power.  By  means  of  the 
financial  resources  they  presented,  they  came  to  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  general  development  of  history.  Before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  a  closer  view 
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of  their  administntioB  as  it  sndnDr  Jiiflijuj  iiiinilf  in  the 
ooane  <^  the  sixteenth  eentaiy. 


A  FDTBLT  siinate,  ridi  and  ntignifiifi  teniftorr  lal  bov  be^ 
eome  the  portkm  ot  the  popes. 

The  aoooonts  of  the  sixteenth  eentm  cnoBot  find  safidentlr 
glowing  terms  to  describe  the  CErtilitT  of  the  oMmtrr.  What 
beaniifal  plains  present  themsdres  nmnd  Bologna^  stretdiing 
through  tiie  iriiole  Romagna.  Frsm  the  Appenines  downwards, 
all  is  loveliness  and  fertilitj.  ^  We  tiav-elled,^  saj  the  Vene- 
tian ambassadors  in  152i,  ^  &>Mn  Maeeiala  to  Tolentino,  throogh 
the  most  beantifol  fields,  both  hill  and  TaDer  fall  of  eom;  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  growing  for  thirty  miks  wide ;  not 
a  foot  of  land  was  to  be  foond  oncaltiTafted;  it  seemed  to  ns  im- 
possible eren  to  gather  in  sndi  a  qnantitj  of  eom,  not  to  say,  to 
eonsnme  it.**^  The  Bomagna  prodneed  erery  year  40,000  stara 
more  than  it  reqnired  for  its  own  eonsnmpti<m;  it  was  in  great 
demand.  After  proYiding  for  the  hilly  districts  of  Urbino,  Tus- 
cany, and  Bologna,  35,000  stara  were  at  times  shipped  for  expor- 
tation. Whilst  Venice  on  the  one  coast  was  supplied  finom  the 
Bomagna  and  the  Mark  ;^  on  the  opposite  shore  the  wants  of 
G^enoa  generally,  and  even  of  Ns^les  occasionally,  were  supplied 
from  the  territory  of  Viterbo  and  the  Patrimony  (of  St.  Peter). 
In  one  of  hb  bulls,  dated  in  1566,  Pius  V.  praises  the  divine 
goodness,  through  which  it  had  happened  that  Borne,  though  in 
earlier  times  it  could  not  subsist  without  foreign  com,  now  not 
only  had  it  in  abundance,  but  was  often  able,  from  its  Gampagna> 
to  send  it  to  neighbours  and  distant  countries,  by  land  and  sea.' 
In  1589,  the  exportation  of  com  &om  the  states  of  the  church 
was  reckoned  to  amount  annually  to  the  value  of  500,000  scudi.^ 

1  Badoer:  Relatione  1591.  The  friendship  of  Romagna  was  gronnded  on  the 
consideration^  "  qnanto  iraporta  layicinita  di  questa  eitt4  per  bon  yendere  per  I'or- 
dinario  le  loro  biade.  vini,  frutti,  gnadi  et  altre  cose,  riportandono  all'incontro  boni 
danari." — [of  the  great  importance  of  the  vicinity  of  that  city  as  a  good  market  for 
the  sale,  at  ordinary  rates,  of  their  com,  wine,  firuits,  fish,  and  other  things,  rooeiv- 
ing  good  cash  in  return.] 

s  Jurisdictio  consilium  artis  agricultuno  urbis,  9  Sept  1566,  Bull.  Cocqud.  IV. 
n.  814. 

s  Giovanni  Gritti :  Relatione  1589.  "  La  Romagna  e  la  Marca  sola  si  mette 
che  alcune  volte  abbia  mandato  fuori  60"*-  nibbia  di  grano  e  piit  dl  30^*  di  monudi. 
II  paese  di  Roma  e  lo  stato  di  la  dell'Alpi  quasi  ogni,  anno  somroinistra  il  viver  al 
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Partieulai*  diBtricts,  too,  were  famed  for  their  own  peculiar  pro- 
ductions; Perugia  for  its  hemp,  Faensa  for  flax,  Viferbo  for 
both  of  these,^  Gesena  for  a  wine  which  it  exported,  Bimini  for 
oil,  Bologna  for  wood,  St.  Lorenzo  for  its  manna;  the  wine 
growths  of  Montefiascone  were  famous  all  oyer  the  world.  In 
the  Gampagna,  moreover,  there  was  a  breed  of  horses  not  madi 
inferior  to  those  of  Naples;  towards  Nettimo  and  Terraoina  there 
was  the  finest  hunting,  particularly  of  the  wild  boar.  There  was 
no  lack  of  seas  abounding  in  fish;  there  were  salt-works,  alum 
works,  and  marble  quarries.  In  short,  people  seemed  to  possess 
in  abundance  all  that  they  could  desire  for  the  mere  comforts  of 
life. 

Nor  was  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  any  means 
excluded.  Ancona  had  a  very  prosperous  conmierce.  ^^  It  is  a 
fine  place,^^  say  those  ambassadors  of  1522,  ^'  fiill  of  merchants, 
particularly  Greeks  and  Turks;  we  were  assured  that  some  of 
them  transacted  business  last  year  to  the  extent  of  500,000 
ducats.^^  In  the  year  1549,  we  find  two  hundred  Greek  fisuni- 
lies  settled  there,  who  had  a  church  of  their  own,  and  were  all 
engaged  in  commerce.  The  harbour  was  then  full  of  Levantine 
caravels.  Armenians,  Turks,  Florentines,  Lucchese,  Venetians, 
Jews  from  the  East  and  &om  the  West,  met  there.  The  arti- 
cles exchanged  consisted  of  silk,  wool,  leather,  lead  from  Flan- 
ders, and  clotlis.  Luxury  advanced  apace ;  the  rents  of  houses 
rose;  physicians  and  teachers  were  employed  in  greater  numbers 
and  at  higher  fees.^ 

The  valour,  however,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  of  the 
church  is  spoken  of  in  much  more  flowing  terms  than  their  stir- 
ring character  and  commercial  industry.     Sometimes  it  is  even 

pncse  di  G«noTa  ct  altri  luoghi  circonvicini :  onde  dciruscita  di  grant  e  di  biade  dello 
stato  ccclcsiastico  n\  tion  per  co6a  ocrta  che  ogni  anno  entri  in  eao  Talaente  di  500*^ 
AC.  almcno :  nd  airincontro  ha  bisogno  di  cose  di  funri  ee  non  di  poco  momcnto  et  in 
pooa  stima»  che  sono  specierie  e  ooec  da  yc«tirsi  di  nobili  e  peraone  principalis* — 
[Romagna  and  the  Mark  alone  represent  that  they  have  sometimett  sent  abroad 
60,000  rubbia  of  wheat,  and  above  30,000  of  other  grain.  The  country  about  Rome, 
and  the  state  beyond  the  Alps,  wo  may  say  every  year  furnish  the  means  of  life  to 
the  landM  about  Genoa  and  circumjacent  places ;  hence  it  is  held  certain  that  fnnn 
the  export  of  wheat  and  oat«  from  the  church's  territory,  there  is  yearly  received 
by  it  to  the  value  of  500,000  send!  at  least ;  neither,  on  the  contrary,  does  it  re- 
([uiro  from  abroad  any  articles  but  such  as  are  of  little  oonscquenoe  and  value,  saob 
as  spices  and  clothing  materials  for  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank. 

>  Voyage  de  Montaigne,  II.  488, 

^  Saraoiui :  Notizie  istoriohe  dclk  citt :  d* Ancona.     Roma,  1675,  p.  8d2. 
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doewribed  to  ns  in  all  its  manifold  diversities.  The  men  of 
Pemgia  were  thon^t  active  and  steady  in  service;  those  of  the 
Bomagna  bravo  bat  rash;  those  of  Spoleto  full  of  military  arti- 
fice ;  the  Bolognese  conrageons,  and  only  difficult  to  keep  under 
discipline.  The  men  of  the  Mark  are  described  as  prone  to  plun- 
dering; those  of  Faenza,  admirably  adapted  to  stand  firm  under 
attack  and  to  pursue  a  retreating  enemy.  In  the  execution  of 
difficult  manoeuvres  the  men  of  Forli  distinguished  themselves, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Fermo  in  the  use  of  the  lanoe.^  ^^  The 
whole  people,^  says  one  of  our  Venetians,  *'  are  adapted  for  war 
and  naturally  fierce.  No  sooner  have  they  once  abandoned  their 
homes  than  they  are  fit  for  any  kind  of  military  service,  both  for 
tupea  campaigns  and  for  sieges ;  they  easily  sustain  the  hardships 
of  the  field.^^  Venice  was  invariably  supplied  with  her  best 
troops  from  the  Mark  and  Bomagna;  on  which  account  the  re- 
pabUe  found  it  of  so  much  consequence  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  duke  of  Urbino;  we  constantly  find  officers  from  those  parts 
in  her  service.  It  was  said  even  that  military  chie&  were  to  be 
had  here  for  all  the  monarchs  upon  earth ;  on  that  head  it  was 
recollected  that  from  thence  the  company  of  St.  George  went 
forth  with  which  Alberich  of  Barbiano  exterminated  the  hordes 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  renewed  the  fame  of  ItaUan  arms ; 
that  the  people  were  still  of  the  same  race  and  stock  with  those 
who  so  htfgely  contributed  of  old  to  the  founding  of  the  B<oman 
empire.^  In  later  times  they  had  done  less  to  prove  their  title 
to  such,  emphatic  eulogies ;  yet  the  last  military  leader  that 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  this  soldiery  at  a  distance  from 
their  homes,  had  without  hesitation  accorded  them  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  other  Italians,  and  over  a  good  part  of  his  French 
troops. 

1  Landi :  Qosestiones  Forcianss,  Neapoli,  15S6 ;  a  book  replete  with  onrions  and 
aathentio  notkes  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  time. 

•  Soriano  1570.  "  Quanto  a  soldati,  d  commune  opinione  ohe  nello  ttato  della 
chie«a  liano  i  migliori  di  tutto  il  resto  d'ltalia,  and  d*Europa/' — [Ab  for  Boldien,  it 
it  commonly  thought  that  in  the  state  of  the  churoh  they  are  better  than  in  all  the 
Teat  of  Italy,  tay  rather  of  Europe.] 

s  Lorenzo  Priuli  :  Relatione  1586.  "  Lo  stato  pieno  di  ylTeri  per  dame  anoo  a 
popoli  yicini,  pieno  di  huomini  bellicoei:" — [The  state  full  of  proriaions,  lo  as  to  have 
«iougfa  to  spare  for  the  neighbouring  populations,  fuU  of  warlike  men:]  he  mentions 
by  name  Genga.  Carpagna,  Maktesta.  *'  Pareno  tutti  miesti  popoli  nati  et  alleyati 
nella  militia.  E  molto  presto  si  metteria  insieme  molto  buona  gente  toccando  il 
tambnro.*'— [All  these  populations  seem  bom  and  bred  to  war.  And  in  a  lerj  short 
time  many  fine  men  would  assemble  by  tuck  of  drum.] 

I.  2n 
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All  these  rich  territories  and  brave  populations  were  now 
sabject  to  the  pacific  spiritual  gOTemment  of  the  pope ;  and  wb 
now  proceed  to  delineate,  in  its  leading  traits,  the  natnie  of 
the  state  which  developed  itself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  reposed,  like  that  of  Italy  in  general,  on  a  more  or  less 
complete  circumscription  of  that  municipal  independence  iidiich 
had  gradually  grown  to  maturity,  pretty  much  eveiywhere,  in 
the  course  of  ages. 

Ere  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  priors  of  VHerbo 
received,  on  their  stone  seats,  in  front  of  the  town  house  door, 
the  oath  of  the  podesta,  who  was  sent  to  them  by  the  pope  or 
his  deputy.^ 

When,  in  1463,  the  city  of  Fano  became  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  see,  it  made  its  conditions  beforehand,  and 
stipulated  for  itself,  not  only  that  there  should  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  its  affairs  for  all  time  coming,  but  also  obtained  the 
right  of  electing  its  own  podesta  without  requiring  any  further 
confirmation,  together  with  twenty  years^  exemption  from  all  new 
imposts,  the  profits  of  the  salt-trade,  and  several  other  pri 
vileges.' 

Not  even  so  headstrong  a  ruler  as  OsBsar  Borgia  could  avoid 
guaranteeing  privileges  to  the  cities  composing  his  principality. 
That  of  Sinigaglia  even  obtained  from  him  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  revenues  that  had  to  that  time  belonged  to  the 
prince.^ 

How  much  more  had  Julius  II.  to  act  thus,  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  liberator  fix)m  tyranny. 
He  himself  reminded  the  Perugians  of  his  having  passed  the 
blooming  years  of  his  youth  within  their  walls.  Having  driven 
Baglione  from  Perugia,  he  contented  himself  with  recalling  the 
refugees,  restoring  his  authority  to  that  pacific  magistrate,  the 
prior,  and  gratifying  the  university  professors  with  higher  sal- 
aries; the  ancient  liberties  he  left  untouched.  Not  long  after, 
all  that  was  received  from  that  city,  was  only  a  few  thousand 
ducats,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  government; 
and,  further,  I  find  under  Clement  VII.  a  calculation  of  the 

1  Feliciano  Boasi :  Istoria  dl  Vlterbo,  p.  59. 

s  Aml&ni :  Memorie  istoriche  della  citt&  di  Fano.     T.  II.  p.  4. 

s  Siena :  Storia  di  Sinigaglia.    App.  n.  VI. 
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nmnber  of  troops  which  it  could  send  into  the  field,  as  if  it  were 
an  absolutely  "free  municipality/ 

The  yoke  of  subjection  lay  as  lightly  on  Bologna.  It  had  at 
all  times  nuuntained,  together  with  the  forms  of  municipal  inde- 
pendence, many  of  its  essential  attributes.  It  had  the  unfet- 
tered administration  of  its  own  revenues ;  it  kept  its  own  troops ; 
the  pope^s  legate  received  a  salary  from  the  city. 

Julius  II.  conquered  the  cities  of  the  Bomagna  in  the  course 
of  the  Venetian  war.  Not  one  of  them  did  he  get  into  his  hands 
without  consenting  to  conditions  that  circumscribed  his  power, 
or  securing  them  in  certain  definite  new  privileges.  In  later 
timse  they  always  referred  back  to  the  articles  of  capitulation 
they  then  concluded.  The  constitutional  relation  they  maintained, 
they  designated  by  the  title  of  the  church  franchise.^ 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  which  thus  acquired  a 
collective  existence,  we  shall  find  a  close  resemblance  between  it 
and  that  of  Venice.  In  both  cases  the  government  power  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  communes,  which  had,  generally 
speaking,  subjected  to  themselves,  and  continued  to  govern, 
other  smaller  conmiunities.  In  the  case  of  Venice  these  govern- 
ing municipalities  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  nobili  of  that 
city  upon  the  most  strictly  defined  conditions,  and  without  being 
thereby  deprived  of  their  independence  at  all  points.  In  the 
states  of  the  church  they  fell  under  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Curia.  For  there  the  court  was  formed  of  a  commonwealth,  as, 
in  the  other  case,  of  the  nobility.  It  is  true  that  the  dignity  of 
the  prelature,  during  the  former  half  of  this  century,  was  not 
an  indispensable  pre-requisite  even  for  the  most  important  situa- 
tions ;  there  were  secular  vice-legates  in  Perugia ;  it  seemed  to 
be  almost  the  rule  in  the  Bomagna  that  the  administration 
should  be  directed  by  a  secular  president;  laymen  sometimes 
came  to  possess  the  greatest  influence  and  unlimited  authority, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Jacopo  Salviati  under  Clement  VII.;  but 
these  too  belonged  once  to  the  Curia;  they  were  relations  of  a 
pope,  and  therefore  members  of  that  corporation ;  then  the 
cities  had  no  liking  for  lay  governors ;  they  themselves  asked  to 
have  prelates ;  they  seemed  to  think  there  was  something  more 

1  Suriaiio :  Relatione  di  Fiorenza,  1533. 

*  Rainaldus  mentioiu  these  but  very  briefly.    As  to  RaTenoAi  see  IlieroDymi 

-U-.  «i^„. RAYennatum  lib.  VIII.  p.  660. 
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honourable  in  being  placed  under  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank. 
Compared  with  a  German  principality  and  its  fully  developed 
system  of  ranks,  an  Italian  principality  looks  at  first  sight  as  if 
it  had  almost  no  constitutional  rights  at  all.  But  in  point  of 
£euH;,  here,  too,  there  was  a  notable  branching  out  of  manifold 
privileges;  the  nobili  of  a  city  acted  as  a  check  on  the  supreme 
government;  the  cittadini  (burghers)  on  the  nobili^  the  subject 
municipalities  on  the  chief  ones,  the  peasantry  on  the  city.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  there  hardly  ever  was  an  instance  of  pro* 
vincial  jurisdiction  in  Italy.  Provincial  assemblies,  to  be  sure, 
came  to  be  held  in  the  states  of  the  church,  and  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  very  significant  title  of  parliaments;  but  in  no 
way  whatever  could  it  have  answered  to  the  manners  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  Italian  character,  to  organize  such  an  institu- 
tion; they  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lasting  influence. 

Had  but  the  municipal  constitution,  however,  fully  developed 
itself,  as  it  might  have  done,  and  as  it  seemed  in  the  way  to  do, 
it  would  thus  have  exhibited  most  forcibly,  in  the  limitation  of 
the  state  government  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  positive  rights  and 
ample  power  (9f  the  communes  on  the  other,  and  in  a  multiplicity 
of  private  privileges,  the  principle  of  stability,  and  a  political 
constitution  fixed  down  by  special  privileges  and  mutual  limita- 
tion. 

Great  progress  had  been  made  towards  this  in  the  Venetian 
state;  far  less  in  that  of  the  church. 

This  result  is  traceable  to  the  original  difierence  of  the  forms 
of  government.  In  Venice,  it  was  an  hereditary  self-governing 
corporation,  that  looked  upon  the  rights  of  government  as  its 
property.  The  Bomish  Curia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  ex- 
tremely fluctuating  body;  upon  every  new  conclave,  new  ele- 
ments joined  it;  the  countrymen  of  the  different  popes  had  a 
large  share,  at  all  times,  in  the  management  of  affairs.  There 
every  appointment  to  an  oflSce  was  a  matter  falling  within  the 
administration  of  the  corporation  itself;  here  it  depended  on  the 
favour  of  the  supreme  head.  There  those  who  administered  the 
government  were  controlled  by  severe  laws,  and  by  a  vigilant 
superintendence  and  syndication ;  here  those  who  personally  ad- 
ministered the  government,  were  less  controlled  by  fear  of  pun- 
ishment than  by  hope  of  promotion,  which,  meanwhile,  depended 
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much  OD  &TOiir  and  personal  liking,  and  preserved  a  wider  sphere 
of  aetion. 

The  papal  government,  too,  had  from  the  very  first  stipulated 
lor  a  lees  trammeled  position. 

In  tins  respect  a  remarkable  result  presents  itself  if  we  would 
in  any  instance  compare  the  Bomish  concessions  with  the  V ene- 
t»D.  Among  others  this  may  easUy  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Faenza  which  had  first  surrendered  itself  for  a  few  years  to  the 
Venetians,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  which 
oonduded  capitulations  with  both.^  On  both  occasions,  for  ex- 
ample, it  required  that  no  new  impost  should  ever  be  introduced 
without  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  great  council  of 
Faenza;  to  this  the  Venetians  assented  without  hesitation;  the 
pope  added  this  short  clause,  ''if  he  were  not  pleased  to  do  other- 
wise on  important  and  reasonable  grounds;'  I  wiU  not  go  through 
this  capitulation  in  all  its  extent;  we  everywhere  discover  in  it 
a  similar  state  of  things;  it  will  suffice  that  I  mention  one  other 
variation.  The  Venetians  had  agreed  at  once  that  all  criminal 
sentences  of  the  podesta  and  his  curia  should  take  their  course; 
the  pope  conceded  no  less  in  general,  but  he  made  one  exception. 
''  In  cases  of  leze-majesty,  or  similar  crimes,  which  might  cause 
public  scandal,  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  to  intervened' 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  papal  government  reserved  through- 
out a  much  stionger  action  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  power.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  abundant  facilities  for  its  introduc- 
tion were  all  along  furnished  by  the  other  side. 

In  the  subjected  towns,  at  that  time,  the  middle  ranks,  the 
burgesses,  and  also  the  merchants  and  artisans,  when  their  gains 
were  sufficient  to  secure  a  livelihood,  maintained  a  state  of  quiet 
submission  to  authority;  but  the  patricians,  the  nobili^  who  not- 
withstanding formed  the  class  which  held  in  its  hands  the  muni- 

1  Ilistorie  di  Faenza,  fatica  di  Giulio  Cesare  Tonduzzi,  Faenza  W5,  contain  the 
capitulation  concluded  with  the  A^enetians  in  1501,  p.  569,  and  that  granted  by 
Jnlius  n.  in  1510,  p.  587. 

>  The  means  it  employed  are  pointed  out  by  Paul  III.  when  he  says  (1547) : 
"  oeux  qui  viennent  nouvellement  au  papat,  viennont  pauvres,  oblige  de  promeaees, 
et  la  d^pense  qu'ik  font  pour  s'aaseurer  dans  lea  terres  de  T^glise  monte  plus  que 
le  profit  des  premieres  ann^es."  Le  Cardinal  de  Guise  au  Roy  de  France, — [those 
who  haTe  come  recently  to  the  popedom,  liavo  come  poor,  obliged  to  discharge  pro- 
mises, and  the  eiq)ense  they  are  at  in  securing  themselves  in  the  lands  of  the  church 
amonntfl  to  more  than  the  profit  of  Uie  first  years.  The  Cardinal  of  Guise  to  the 
king  of  France,]  in  Ribier,  II.  77. 
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cipal  goyemment,  were  seen  in  everlasting  agitation.  They  had 
no  trade  to  occupy  them ;  they  troubled  themselves  little  about 
agriculture;  they  had  not  much  at  heart  either  accomplishments 
of  a  higher  order,  or  skill  in  the  management  of  military  weapons ; 
they  were  wholly  engrossed  with  their  feuds  and  animosities. 
The  old  partisanships  of  the  Guelph  and  Gibelline  classes  still 
subsisted ;  and  had  been  nourished  by  the  last  war,  in  which  suc- 
cess had  alternately  attended  each  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  families  that  belonged  to  the  one  or  the  other  side,  were  all 
known.  The  Gibellines  were  the  most  powerful  in  Faenza, 
Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and  the  Guelphs  in  Bimini ;  yet  in  each  of 
these  towns,  the  antagonist  factions  also  maintained  their  place. 
In  Cesena  and  Imola  they  were  equally  balanced.  Even  when 
peace  prevailed  abroad,  an  intestine  war  was  carried  on;  every 
one  made  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  personal  consequence  to  keep 
down  his  opponents  of  the  other  party,  and  to  cast  them  into  the 
shade.^  The  chiefs  had  at  hand  adherents  among  the  lowest 
classes,  sturdy  and  resolute  fellows,  swaggering  bullies,  who 
themselves  sought  out  persons  known  to  them-  as  standing  in 
fear  of  their  enemies,  or  who  had  injuries  to  revenge;  such  men 
were  ready  at  all  times  to  commit  murder  for  money. 

Now  the  consequence  of  these  inveterate  feuds  was  this,  that 
as  no  party  would  allow  another  to  administer  the  government, 
none  having  any  confidence  in  the  other,  the  cities  themselves 
were  the  more  remiss  in  the  assertion  of  their  privileges.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  president,  or  the  legate,  in  the  province,  no  one 
asked  whether  he  were  inclined  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  muni- 
cipality ;  the  only  subject  of  curiosity  was  which  party  he  was 
to  side  with.  It  is  not  to  be  told  how  the  favoured  rejoiced,  and 
how  the  others  were  cast  down.  The  legate  had  to  observe  the 
utmost  prudence.  The  leading  men  readily  attached  themselves 
to  him,  sought  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  him,  aflfected  the 

^  Relatione  della  Romaffna  ^Bibl.  Alt.)  "  Li  nobili  hanno  seguito  di  molte  per- 
8ono,  delle  quali  alcune  T(ute  si  vagliono  ne*  consegli  per  conseguire  qualche  carica 
0  per  86  o  per  altri,  per  potore  Tinoere  o  per  impedire  all'altri  qualche  richiesta :  ne' 
cuidicii  per  provare  et  alctine  volte  per  testificare  neUe  inimicitie  per  face  yendette, 
ingiurie:  alcuni  ancora  a  Ravenna,  Imola  e  Faenxa  usavano  di  oontrabandare 
grano." — [The  nobili  have  a  numerous  following  of  persons  whom  they  can  occa- 
sionally employ  in  designs  for  obtaining  some  object  for  themselves  or  for  oUiers,  for 
securing  the  success  of  a  request  for  themselves,  or  preventing  others  from  doing  so : 
in  courts  of  justice  to  prove  their  case,  and  sometimes  to  give  evidence ;  in  feuds  to 
take  revenge  and  inflict  injuries  :  some  moreover  at  Ravenna,  Imola  and  Faeoia 
are  in  the  practice  of  smuggling  grain.] 
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uimoet  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  approved  of  all  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  these;  but  all  this  was 
often  done  with  the  sole  view  of  making  interest  with  him,  insi- 
nuating themselves  into  his  good  graces,  and  then  having  it  in 
their  power  more  sensibly  to  injure  and  to  persecute  the  party 
which  they  hated.^ 

The  landward  barons  were  in  a  condition  somewhat  different. 
Generally  speaking,  they  were  poor,  but  open-handed  and  ambi- 
tious of  distinction,  so  that  they  even  kept  open  house,  and  with- 
out exception  launched  into  expenses  beyond  their  means.  They 
had  dependents  at  all  times  in  the  cities,  of  whose  services  they 
often  availed  themselves  in  infringing  the  laws.  But  they  made 
it  their  grand  concern  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
their  tenants,  who  at  all  times  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  and  soil,  although  they  might  have  no  other  wealth.  In 
the  southern  territories,  much  account  was  made  of  respectabil- 
ity of  birth  and  the  prerogatives  of  blood;  but  the  distinction  of 
ranks  was  hr  from  being  so  marked  as  it  was  in  the  north;  it 
did  not  exclude  the  most  intimate  personal  confidence.  These 
barons,  too,  lived  more  on  a  footing  of  fraternal  subordination 
with  their  tenants;  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  lower 
orders  were  most  willing  to  offer  obedience  and  service,  or  the 
barons  to  lend  their  assistance  when  required ;  there  was  some- 
thing patriarchal  in  the  connection.^  This  may  be  attributed, 
among  other  causes,  to  the  baron  seeking  above  all  things  to  pre- 
vent his  subvassals  from  having  recourse  to  the  state  govern- 
ment. He  wished  to  recognise  as  little  as  possible  the  pope  as  his 
feudal  lord.  The  legate's  claim  of  jurisdiction  in  the  second,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  first  instance,  these  vassals  held  to  be  not 
so  much  a  right,  as  the  consequence  of  *an  unfortunate  political 
conjuncture  which  would  soon  pass  away. 

Here  and  there,  too,  there  might  still  be  found,  particularly 
in  the  Bomagna,  a  completely  enfranchised  peasantry:^  there 

1  "  Relatione  di  Mons^  Rev"»®  Gior.  P.  Ghisilieri  al  P.  Gregorio  XIII.  tornando 
egli  dal  presidentato  di  Romagna." — [Statement  by  Monugnore  the  most  Rev. 
John  P.  Ghisilieri  to  P.  Gregory  XIII.  on  returning  from  the  preflidentship  of 
Romagna.]  From  Tonduzzi  (lustorie  di  Faenza  p.  673)  we  see  that  Ghisilieri  came 
into  the  province  in  1578. 

s  "Relatione  della  Romagna  ;  Essendosi  aggiustati  gli  uni  aU'homore  degli  altri." 
— [Being  mutually  adjusted,  the  one  to  the  humour  of  the  other.] 

s  The  peasants  had  often  eren  shaken  off  the  dominion  of  the  cities.     "  Ghisi- 
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were  large  clans,  tracing  their  lineage  from  a  common  stock ; 
lords  in  their  own  villages:  all  of  them  armed  and  partioularlj 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  arquebuse;  generally  speaking,  thej 
were  half-savage.  They  might  be  compared  with  the  free  Qreek 
or  Slavonic  communities  who  preserved  their  independence  under 
the  Venetians,  or  who  fought  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
under  the  Turks,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  Gandia,  Morea,  and 
Dalmatia.  In  the  states  of  the  church  they  too  attached  them- 
selves to  different  factions.  The  Cavinas,  Scardooci,  and  Sol^ 
aroli  were  Gibellines;  the  Manbelli,  Gerroni  and  Serras, 
Guelphs.  The  Serras  had  a  hill  in  their  territory  which  served 
as  a  sort  of  asylum  for  those  who  had  incurred  any  of  the 
penalties  of  the  laws..  The  most  powerful  of  them  all  were  the 
Gerroni,  who  were  to  be  found  also  beyond  the  Roman  frontier, 
in  the  Florentine  territory.  They  bad  branched  off  into  two 
septs — Binaldi  and  Bavagli — ^and  these,  notwithstanding  their 
consanguinity,  lived  in  perpetual  feud.  They  maintained  a  kind 
of  hereditary  alliance  not  only  with  the  principal  clans  of  the 
cities,  but  also  with  the  lawyers  who  supported  one  or  other  of 
the  factions  in  their  law-suits.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Bo- 
magna,  there  were  no  families  so  powerful  as  to  be  beyond  reach 
of  injury  from  these  peasants.  The  Venetians  had  at  all  times 
one  or  other  of  the  chiefs  among  them,  so  as  to  be  assured  of 
their  assistance  in  the  exigencies  of  war. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  had  all  these  inhabitants  of 
the  states  of  the  church  been  agreed  among  themselves,  the 
Soman  prelates  would  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  give  effect 
to  the  civil  authority.  But  their  dissensions  gave  strength  to 
the  government.  I  find  the  following  statement  in  a  report  pre- 
sented to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  by  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Romagna ;  "  It  is  hard  to  govern  if  the  people  keep  too  much 
united;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  dissension,  despotism  becomes 
easy.*^^  But,  besides,  there  grew  up  in  these  territories  a  party 

lieri :  "  Scossi  da  quel  giogo  e  recati  quasi  corpo  diveno  da  quelle  citik  (for  exam- 
ple Forli,  Cesena)  ri  governano  con  certe  loro  leggi  separate  sotto  il  govemo  d'un 
protettore  eletto  da  loro  medesimi,  11  quail  hanno  amplissima  autoriti  di  far  le  re- 
■olutioni  neceasarie  per  li  casi  ocoorrenti  alii  contadim." — [Being  rid  of  that  yoke, 
and  haying  received  as  it  were  a  different  body  from  those  cities  (e.  g.  Forli,  Cesena) 
they  are  goyemed  by  certain  distinct  laws  of  their  own,  under  the  rule  of  a  protector 
elected  from  among  them,  with  the  most  ample  authority  to  take  all  necessary  re- 
solutions for  such  cases  as  may  occur  among  .the  country  people.] 

1  Ghisilieri :  **  Siooome  11  popolo  disunito  &cilmcnte  si  domina,  oosi  diffioilmente 
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that  sided  with  the  goyemment,  consisting  of  peaceable  people 
that  were  fond  of  quiet,  belonging  to  that  middle  rank  which 
had  neyer  been  hurried  away  into  the  stream  of  the  factions.  In 
the  city  of  Fano  they  entered  into  a  mutual  league  called  the 
holy  i^oion;  "having  been  compelled  thereto,"  as  it  runs  in  the 
record  of  its  institution,  "  because  the  whole  city  was  filled  with 
robbery  and  murder,  and  not  only  were  those  insecure  who  had 
involved  themselves  in  feuds,  but  those  also  who  rather  ate 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow/'  They  pledged  them- 
selves mutually  by  an  oath  taken  in  church,  as  brethren  for  life 
and  death,  sincerely  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  to 
put  down  djl  who  would  disturb  it.^  The  government  patron- 
ised them,  and  authorised  their  bearing  afm^  We  find  them 
in  all  parts  of  the  Bomagna  under  the  name  of  the  pacifici, 
(peace-makers)  and  they  grew  by  degrees  into  a  kind  of  plebeian 
magistracy.  The  government  had  its  adherents  among  the 
peasantry  also.  The  Manbelli  attached  themselves  to  the  court 
of  the  legate.  They  had  bandits  at  their  command,  and  guarded 
the  frontiers;  this  gave  them  in  return  no  small  respect  among 
their  neighbours.'  The  mutual  rivalry  of  neighbourhoods,  the 
opposition  of  the  rural  districts  to  the  cities,  and  several  other 
evils  in  the  state  of  society,  further  aided  the  government. 

And  so  instead  of  that  subordination  to  law,  that  quiet  and 
stability,  according  with  the  idea  into  which  such  a  con- 
stitution might  have  been  developed,  we  find  a  lively  movement 
of  factions ;  the  active  intervention  of  the  government,  so  long 
as  these  maintained  their  feuds;  the  counterpressure  of  the 
municipalities  coming  into  operation  as  soon  as  they  united  ; 

81  regge  quando  d  troppo  nnito."  The  antithesis  between  domina  and  regge^  which 
Professor  Raoke  preserves  in  the  German  words  behcrrschen  and  regUri,  I  have 
attempted  to  convey  in  the  Englbh  words  govern  and  despotism.     Tr. 

1  It  is  like  the  Jlermandad.  Amiani,  in  his  Mcmorio  di  Fano,  II.  146,  has  its 
motto,  fomided  on  the  text:  "  Beati  pacifici,  quia  filil  dci  vocabuntor." — [Blessed 
are  the  pcace-inakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.]  Thence  its 
name  may  have  originated  in  other  cities. 

s  According  to  the  Relatione  della  Romagna,  they  were  called  also,  from  their 
place  of  residence,  Schicto  men  :  "  huomini,  says  that  account,  che  si  fanno  molto 
riguardare :  sono  Guclfi :  la  corte  di  Romagna  si  d  valuta  dell'opcra  lore  molto  util- 
mcnte,  massime  in  havcre  in  mano  bauditi  ct  in  ovviare  alle  fraudi  che  si  faimo  in 
estrarre  bestiami  dalle  montagne." — [men,  who  made  themselves  much  respected ; 
they  were  Guclphs ;  the  court  o£  Romagna  has  very  usefully  availed  itself  of  their 
M'rvices,  chiefly  in  having  bandits  at  command,  and  in  preventing  all  the  tricks 
that  are  practised  in  taking  cattle  from  the  mountains.] 

I.  2  0 
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violence  on  the  side  of  the  law;  violence  opposed  to  the  law; 
every  one  looking  to  what  extremes  he  might  go. 

Even  under  Leo  X.  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  had  the 
government  in  a  great  measure  in  their  own  hands,  gave  effect  to 
the  rights  of  the  Curia  in  a  most  oppressive  manner.  Embas- 
sies were  seen  going  from  the  cities  one  after  another,  to  Borne, 
to  seek  after  redress  of  their  grievances.  Bavenna  declared  that 
it  would  rather  deliver  itself  up  to  the  Turks  than  endure  the 
farther  continuance  of  such  a  system  of  government.^  The  old 
lords  would  often  take  advantage  of  vacancies  in  the  government 
offices  to  return,  and  then  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  popes 
could  turn  them  out  again.  On  the  other  hand  the  cities  too- 
dreaded  being  again  alienated.  Sometimes  it  was  a  cardinal, 
sometimes  a  relation  of  the  pope^s,  sometimes  a  neighbouring 
prince,  who  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  Bomish  exchequer, 
sought  to  apply  to  his  own  use  the  rights  of  government  in  this, 
or  the  other  city.  On  this  account  the  cities  kept  agents  and 
representatives  at  Bome,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Intelli- 
gence respecting  all  plans  of  that  sort,  as  soon  as  contemplated, 
and  of  interposing  obstacles  in  case  of  their  proceeding  to  be 
executed.  In  general  they  succeeded.  But  sometimes,  too,  a 
case  would  occur  in  which  they  opposed  force  to  the  papal  autho- 
rities, and  even  to  the  papal  troops.  In  glancing  over  almost 
every  history  of  these  territories,  we  find  one  or  other  example 
of  a  serious  spirit  of  resistance.  In  Faenza,  on  one  occasion 
during  the  summer  of  1521,  matters  went  the  length  of  a  regu- 
lar engagement,  a  sort  of  battle  on  the  streets,  between  Pope 
Leon's  Switzers  and  the  citizens.  The  Swiss  succeeded  in  form- 
ing themselves  into  one  body  on  the  public  market  place,  but  as 
all  the  outlets  presented  by  the  streets  that  opened  into  it,  were 
barricaded  by  the  citizens,  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  Laving 
a  &eG  passage  out  cleared  fur  them,  and  being  allowed  to  with- 
draw unscathed.  That  day  was  ol>served  in  Faenza  with  reli- 
gious solemnities  for  many  a  year  afterwards.^     Jesi,  though 

*i  *'  Marino  Lond,  Relatione  di  1517.  Le  tcrre  di  Romagna  d  in  gran  combos- 
tione  e  desordine :  li  rien  fatta  poca  justitia :  e  lui  orator  ha  visto  tal  x  man  di  ora- 
tori  al  cardinal  di  Medioi,  che  negotia  le  facende  lamentaiidosi  di  midi  portamenti 
fanno  quelli  rettori' loro." — [The  territory  of  Romagna  is  in  great  combustion  and 
disorder :  little  justice  is  done  there ;  and  ho,  the  deputy,  has  seen,  sometimes  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  deputies  at  the  cardinal  Medici's,  who  in  transacting  business  com- 
plained of  tho  bad  conduct  of  their  govemois.] 
I  Tonduzzi,  Hbtorie  di  Faenia,  p.  609. 
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not  exactly  a  city  of  impcHrtance,  had  nevertheless  the  courage, 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1528,  to  arrest  in  his  own  palace  the 
Tiee-govemor,  who  had  desired  to  have  some  marks  of  honour 
paid  to  him  which  could  not  be  shown.  Citizens  and  peasantry 
were  united,  and^a  hundred  Albanians,  then  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  taken  into  pay.  The  vice-governor,  with  all  the  officers 
under  him,  took  to  flight.  ^^  My  fatherland,^^  says  the  chronicler 
of  that  city,  in  other  respects  a  very  pious  man  in  the  Roman 
catholic  sense,  '^  seeing  itself  thus  restored  to  its  original  free- 
dom, resolved  solemnly  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  that  day 
at  the  public  expense.'"^ 

The  only  results  that  could  follow,  it  is  evident,  was  being 
overpowered  anew,  punished,  and  having  all  remains  of  freedom 
more  circumscribed  than  ever.  Indeed,  in  dealing  with  cities 
that  still  possessed  an  important  renmant  of  their  ancient  liberty, 
the  government  took  advantage  of  such  opportunities,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  even  of  that,  and  thus  complete  their  subjection. 

Ancona  and  Perugia  in  particular,  present  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  manner  in  which  this  took  place. 

Ancona  paid  the  pope  nothing  more  than  a  yearly  acknow- 
ledgment. This  seemed  more  and  more  inadequate,  the  more 
the  city  increased  and  prospered.  At  the  court  the  revenues  of 
Ancona  were  reckoned  at  50,000  scudi,  and  it  was  thought  in- 
tolerable that  the  nobility  of  that  place  should  divide  this  sum 
among  them.  Now  that  the  city  eluded  likewise  the  payment 
of  new  imposts,  and  had  taken  by  force  a  castle  which  it  claimed 
as  its  own  property,  matters  came  at  length  to  an  open  quarrel. 
And  here  be  it  observed  in  what  manner  governments  in  those 
days  would  occasionally  assert  their  rights.  The  papal  func- 
tionaries caused  the  cattle  to  be  driven  off  from  the  marches  of 
Ancona,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes  not 
otherwise  paid;  it  was  called  reprisals. 

Meanwhile  Clement  VII.  did  not  think  this  enough.  He 
only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  himself  real 
master  of  Ancona,  and  to  get  it  into  his  hands  even  stooped  to 
employ  artifice. 

While  issuing  his  commands  for  the  erection  of  a  fortress  in 

1  "  Baldanini,  Memorie  istoriohe  deU'antiohlMltaia  oitU  di  Jeri"— (Htstorioia 
Memoin  of  the  most  ancient  city  of  Jeii.]    Jen,  1944,  p.  256. 
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Ancona,  he  represented  thai  his  sole  reason  for  doing  so,  was 
because  the  Turkish  power,  after  its  successes  in  Egypt  and 
Rhodes,  had  increased  so  much  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
that  it  would,  beyond  doubt,  soon  attack  Italy;  how  dangel;x>Hs 
then  would  it  be  for  Ancona,  where  a  number  of  Turkic  m^^ 
chant  vessels  lay  always  at  any  rate,  to  be  left  altogether  with- 
out fortifications  to  defend  it.  He  sent  Antonio  Sangallo  to 
construct  the  fortress.  The  work  went  on  with  the  utmost 
despatch;  soon  a  small  body  of  troops  was  posted  at  the  place. 
Now  had  come  the  very  moment  that  the  pope  had  been  wait- 
ing for.  When  things  were  at  this  stage,  in  Sept.  1532,  the 
governor  of  the  Mark,  Monsignor  Bernardino  della  Barba,  a 
priest  it  is  true,  but  one  of  a  warlike  temper,  appeared  one  day 
in  the  territory  of  Ancona,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  collected 
for  him  by  the  rivalry  of  the  neighbours,  seized  on  one  of  the 
gates,  from  that  rushed  forward  to  the  market  place,  and  caused 
his  troops  to  be  marched  up  to  the  front  of  the  palace.  Here 
there  dwelt,  not  dreaming  of  danger,  and  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  highest  dignity,  the  ancients  who  had  just  before  been 
elected  by  lot.  Monsignore  della  Barba  walked  in  with  a  mili- 
tary escort,  and  told  them  without  much  reserve,  "that  the 
pope  wished  to  have  the  government  of  Ancona  in  his  own 
hands,  Without  restriction.''^  In  fact  resistance  was  now  hopeless. 
The  younger  nobili  proceeded  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  call  in  some 
troops  that  were  devoted  to  them,  from  the  country  round;  but 
what  could  now  be  done,  for  the  papal  troops  had  already  in  evefy 
respect  the  advantage  by  occupying  the  fortifications  ?  The  elder 
nobili  would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  having  the  city 
plundered  andlaid  waste.  They  submitted  towhatwastmavoidable. 

The  ancients  left  the  palace;  shortly  after  the  new  papal  legate 
appeared,  Benedict  delli  Accolti,  who  had  engaged  to  pay  the 
apostolic  exchequer  20,000  scudi  a  year,  for  the  rights  of  govern- 
ment in  Ancona. 

The  whole  state  of  things  became  altered.  All  arms  had  to 
be  delivered  up;  sixty-four  respectable  nobili  were  banished. 
The  framework  of  society  was  constructed  anew;  men  not  of 
noble  biith,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  had  a 
share  in  the  public  offices  secured  to  them;  justice  was  no  longer 
pronounced  according  to  the  old  statutes. 
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Woe  to  those  who  should  move  a^  finger  against  these  oidin- 
aaces !  Seme  of  the  leadmg  men  brought  themselTOB  imder  the 
anspieioii  of  bein^  engaged  in  a  oonspiraoy ;  they  were  arrested 
fordiwiih,  eendemned  and  beheaded.  The  next  day  a  earpet 
waa  ^read  out  on  the  market  place;  the  dead  bodies  were  hud 
upon  it,  each  haying  a  lighted  torch  burning  beside  it:  thus 
weie  they  left  the  whole  day. 

It  is  tme^tiiat  after  this,  Paul  III..graitted  some  alleyiations, 
Imt  tbeee  by  no  means  faiTolted  the  removal  of  the  bondage  to 
whidi  the  eity  was  subjeeted;  he  was  fiir  £ram  restoritig  the 
aiiei«Dt  liberties/ 

Bat  he  rather  made  nse  of  this  same  Beraardino  deUa  Baiba, 
in  depriving  some  other  of  his  cities  of  their  liberties. 

The  ]^pe  had  raised  the  price  of  salt  fay  about  one  half.  The 
eity  of  Perugia  thought  that  its  privileges  entitled  it  to  oppose 
this  knpost.  The  pope  pronounced  the  interdict;  the  eitisens, 
hiring  assembled  in  the  churdb,  elected  for  thonselves  a  magis- 
tracy consisting  of  '^  twenty-five  defenders;^  they  hud  the  keys 
of  their  gates  before  a  crucifix  in  the  maurket  place.  Both  sides 
prepared  for  war. 

The  circumstance  of  so  important  a  city  having  risen  against 
the  domination  of  the  pope,  excited  a  general  agitation.  It  would 
have  been  followed  by  notable  results  had  there  been  any  war 
besides  in  Italy.  But  as  all  was  quiet  there,  not  a  single  state 
could  afford  the  assistance  they  had  reckoned  on  receiving. 

Accordingly,  although  Perugia  was  not  quite  powerless,  still 
it  was  fiEur  from  possessing  force  enough  to  resist  such  an  army 
as  Peter  Lewis  Famese  had  collected,  consisting  of  10,000 
Italians  and  300  Spaniards.  The  government,  too,  of  the  five 
and  twenty  was  rather  arbitrary  and  violent  than  prudent  and 
protective.  They  had  not  even  money  in  readiness  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  that  had  been  brought  them  by  one  of  the 
Baglione.  Their  sole  ally,  Ascanius  Golonna,  who  opposed  the 
same  impost,  contented  himself  with  driving  the  cattle  from  the 
territoiy  of  the  church,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  render 
any  more  serious  assistance. 

Thils  after  a  brief  enjoyment  of  freedom,  the  city 'had  again 

1  Saramni,  Notizic  iitoridie  deUa  diU  d'AtwoM^Saraemi,  Hiirtorieia  Noti- 
ces of  the  ciij  of  Am  ona.]  II.  XI.  p.  B36, 
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to  submit,  on  3d  of  June  1540.  In  long  mourning  cloaks  and 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  its  deputies  appeared  in  the  por- 
tico of  St.  Peter^s  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  to  implore  his  merej. 

This,  it  is  true,  he  granted  them,  but  meanwhile  he  had  ut- 
terly destroyed  their  liberties.  Their  privileges  he  had  quite 
abolished. 

The  same  Bernardino  della  Barba  that  had  arranged  matters 
at  Ancona,  came  to  do  the  same  at  Perugia.  Arms  were  deli- 
vered up,  the  chains  with  which  the  streets  had  hitherto  been 
closed,  were  removed,  the  houses  of  the  five  and  twenty,  who  had 
absconded,  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  castle  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  Bagliones  had  had  their  residence.  The 
citizens  themselves  having  to  assess  themselves  for  the  expense. 
A  magistrate  was  appointed  over  them  whose  name  showed  at 
once  the  object  for  which  he  was  designed.  He  was  called  the 
conservator  of  ecclesiastical  obedience,  and  though  a  subsequent 
pope  restored  his  title  of  prior,  this  was  done  without  restoring 
any  of  the  ancient  privileges.^ 

Meanwhile  Ascanius  Colonna,  too,  was  invaded  by  the  same 
force  and  driven  out  of  all  his  strongholds. 

By  so  many  fortunate  hits  the  papal  government  was  im- 
mensely aggrandised;  neither  the  cities  nor  the  barons  ventured 
any  longer  to  oppose  it;  it  had  subjected  to  itself  the  free  muni- 
cipalities one  after  another;  it  could  coerce  to  its  own  purposes 
all  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  it  carried  out  this. 

yUTANOXS. 

First  of  all  then,  it  is  of  consequence  that  we  have  before  us 
the  system  of  the  papal  finances;  a  system  which  is  of  import- 
ance not  only  as  respects  these  states  of  the  church,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  example  it  presented  to  all  Europe. 

While  we  remark  that  the  business  of  exchanges  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  mainly  indebted,  for  the  form  it  assumed,  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  papal  revenues,  which  falling  due  in  all 

1  Mariotti,  Memorie  istoriche  civil!  ed  eoclesiastiohe  della  citik  di  Perugia  e 
BUG  contado, — -JMariotii's  Historical  and  Ecclesiaatical  Memoirs  of  the  city  of  Peru- 
gia and  its  vicinity,]  Peruffia,  1806,  relates  this  occurrence,  I.  p.  113 — 160,  authen- 
tically and  minutely.  Subsequent  references  are  made  to  it,  for  example  in  vol. 
III.  p.  684. 
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parts  of  the  world,  were  transmitted  from  all  sides  to  the  Curia, 
8o  it  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  constitution  and 
management  of  state  debts  which  at  this  moment  presses  us  on 
every  side,  and  cramps  and  hampers  all  the  operations  of  com- 
meroe,  was  first  systematically  developed  in  the  states  of  the 
ehurch. 

With  whatever  justice  people  may  have  complained  of  the 
exactions  which  Bome  allowed  herself  to  make  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  but  little  of  the 
prooeeds  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Pius  II.  enjoyed  the 
general  obedience  of  Europe;  yet  from  want  of  money  he  had 
once  to  limit  himself  and  his  circle  to  a  single  me^  in  the  day. 
He  had  to  borrow  the  200,000  ducats  required  for  his  projected 
war  with  the  Turks.  Even  the  petty  means  which  many  a  pope 
employed  in  order  to  obtain^  from  a  prince,  bishop,  or  grand- 
master, who  had  any  affair  at  the  court,  some  such  present  as  a 
cup  of  gold  with  some  ducats  in  it,  or  a  piece  of  fur-work,  only 
show  that  the  establishment  conducted  there  was  singularly 
poor. 

The  mon^,  though  not  in  the  extraordinary  sums  that  people 
have  assumed,  yet  in  very  considerable  stuns,  went  certainly  to 
the  court,  but  there  it  was  melted  away  in  a  thousand  hands.  It 
beeame  absorbed  by  the  public  oflSces,  which  now  for  a  long 
time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  sell.  They  were  mostly  based 
on  fees  and  perquisites;  ample  room  was  left  for  the  industry  of 
those  who  held  them,  in  multiplying  exactions.  The  pope  re- 
ceived the  purchase  money  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 

In  the  event  of  the  pope  embarking  in  any  expensive  under- 
taking, he  had  to  provide  for  it  by  extraordinary  means.  On 
this  very  account  jubilees  and  indulgences  were  most  desirable 
to  him;  for  by  such  means  he  had  a  clear  income  secured  to  him 
by  the  good  nature  of  the  faithful.  Then  there  was  yet  another 
means  which  readily  presented  itself.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sum 
of  money  of  considerable  amount,  all  that  was  required  was  to 
create  new  offices  and  then  to  sell  them;  a  singular  kind  of  bor- 

^  Voigt,  Voices  from  Rome  on  the  papal  court  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
HiilfOrical  Pocket-Book  of  Fr.  ron  Raumcr  1833,  has  many  notices  on  this  sub* 
ject.  Whoerer  has  the  book  called,  **  Schlesten  vor  und  seit  dem  Jahre  1740," 
will  find  in  toL  IT.  p.  483,  not  a  bad  sath^  on  this  disorder  of  present-giving  from 
the  fifteenth  century  :  **  Passio  domini  papeo  secundum  marcam  auri  et  ai^nti." — 
[The  passion  of  our  lord  the  pope  according  to  the  mark  of  gold  or  silver.] 
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lowing,  tiie  interest  of  which  waa  dearly  paid  for  by  the  church, 
in  augmented  dues.  It  had  already  been  long  in  use.  Accord- 
ing to  an  authentic  register  procured  from  the  Ghigi  fEunily^  there 
were  about  650  purchasable  offices  in  the  year  1471,  the  annual 
revenues  of  which  were  calculated  at  nearly  100,000  soudi.^ 
These  offices  were  almost  all  those  of  procurators,  registraro, 
abbreviators,  correctors,  notaries,  s(»*iveners,  even  runners  and 
door-keepers,  whose  increasing  numbers  were  continually  enhan- 
cing the  charges  of  a  bull  or  a  brief.  For  this  very  puipose 
they  were  created;  the  business  done  in  them  amounted  to  little 
or  nothing. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  following  popes,  who  en- 
tangled themselves  so  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  must  have 
greedily  laid  hold  of  so  convenient  a  method  of  filling  their  cof- 
fers. In  this  Sixtus  IV.  availed  himself  of  the  advice  of  hia 
prothonatary  Sinalfo.  He  erected  whole  colleges  at  once,  and 
sold  the  places  in  these  for  a  few  hundred  ducats  apiece.  Strange 
were  the  titles  tha^  appeared  on  this  occasion,  as,  for  example,  a 
college  of  100  Janissaries,  who  received  their  appointments  on 
payment  of  100,000  ducats,  for  which  was  made  over  to  them 
the  revenue  derived  from  bulls  and  annates.^  Notaryships,  pro- 
thonotaryships,  the  places  held  by  procurators  practising  at  the 
chamber,  all  were  sold  by  Sixtus  IV.;  in  short  he  carried  the 
system  so  far  that  he  has  been  considered  its  founder.  It  was 
since  his  time  at  least  that  it  began  fairly  to  prosper.  In- 
nocent y  III.,  who  in  the  course  of  his  embarrassments  went  so 
far  as  to  pledge  the  papal  tiara  twice,  founded  a  college  of  twenty- 
six  secretaries  for  60,000  scudi,  and  other  offices  fully  to  the 
same  extent.  Alexander  VI.  appointed  eighty  writers  of  brieves, 
each  of  whom  had  to  pay  750  scudi ;  to  these  Julius  II.  added 
one  hundred  writers  of  archives  at  the  same  price. 

Meanwhile,  the  sources  from  which  all  these  hundreds  of 
offices  drew  the  emoluments  attached  to  them,  were  not  inex- 

1  Gil  ufficU  pia  aniichi.  MS.  BibUoiheca  Chigi  N.  II.  50.— [The  most  an- 
cient offices.  MS.  Chigi  Library,  No.  II.  50.]  There  are  651  offices  and  98,d4V 
Sc.  fin  alia  crcatione  di  [down  to  the  creation  of|  Sisto  IV.  So  far  from  true  is 
what  Panyinius  says,  that  Sixtus  IV.  was  the  first  that  sold  them,  p.  348. 

*  There  were  besides  these  Stradiots  and  Mamelukes,  who  however  were  after- 
wards abolished.  "  Adstipulatores,  sine  quibus  nullse  possent  confici  tabulae.'* — 
[Cautioners,  without  whom  no  tables  oould  be  completed.]  Onuphrius  Panvi- 
nius.  According  to  the  regbter  ufficii  antichi  this  creation  would  haye  produced 
only  40,000  ducats. 
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haostible.  We  have  seen  hpw  almost  all  Christian  states  simul- 
taneoasly  endeavoured,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  circumscribe 
the  encroachments  of  the  papal  court.  These  endeavours  were 
made  at  the  very  time  that  the  popes  were  driven  by  their  great 
undertakings  into  an  extraordinary  expenditure. 

The  acquisition  of  the  state  was  fortunate  for  them,  for  there- 
with, notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  their  treatment  of  it  at  first, 
they  obtained  many  new  revenues.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  they  administered  these  quite  in  the  same  way  as  they 
had  done  the  ecclesiastical. 

When  Julius  II.  secured  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  we  have 
m^itioned  by  an  assignation  to  the  annates,  he  further  added  se- 
cttrities  charged  on  the  customs  and  exchequer.  He  established 
a  college  of  141  presidents  of  the  corn-laws,  endowed  entirely 
front'  the  exchequer.  Next  he  applied  the  surplus  revenue  of  his 
territory  to  the  purpose  of  founding  loans  upon  it.  What  seemed 
in  this  pope  most  remarkable  to  the  other  powers,  was  that  he 
could  raise  as  much  money  as  he  pleased.  His  policy  in  a  good 
measure  rested  on  this. 

But  the  necessities  of  Leo  X.  far  exceeded  those  of  Julius  II.; 
for  besides  being  no  less  involved  in  war,  he  was  much  more 
prodigal  in  his  expenditure  and  dependent  on  his  relations. 
^'  That  the  pope  should  ever  have  a  thousand  ducats  by  him  at 
one  time,''  says  Francis  Vettori  of  him,  "  were  as  impossible  as 
that  a  stone  should  of  itself  fly  upwards.''  It  was  complained 
of  him  that  he  had  squandered  three  popedoms,  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, from  whom  he  had  inherited  a  considerable  treasure, 
his  own,  and  that  of  his  successor,  to  whom  he  left  an  immoder- 
ate amount  of  debts.  He  was  not  content  with  selling  the  exist- 
ing offices;  his  extensive  appointment  of  cardinals  brought  him 
a  considerable  sum;  and  he  advanced  in  the  boldest  manner  along 
this  course  that  had  now  been  commenced  of  creating  new  offices, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  selling  them.  He  alone  established  1200 
of  them.^    The  essential  feature  in  all  these  portionarii,  scudieri, 

1  Sommario  di  la  relation  di  M.  Minio  1520 :  "  Non  ha  contanii,  perchdd  liberal, 
Hon  sa  tenir  danari :  poi  li  Fiorentini,  che  si  fanno  e  sono  soi  parenti,  non  li  laaaa 
mai  arer  nn  soldo :  e  dHi  Fiorentini  d  in  gran  odio  in  corte,  perchd  in  ogni  cosa  d 
Fiorentini.'* — T Abstract  of  the  narrative  of  M.  Minio,  1520.  He  has  no  ready 
money,  for  he  is  liberal ;  he  knows  not  how  to  keep  hard  cash  when  he  has  it ;  then 
the  flormtines  who  are  about  him,  and  are  his  relations,  never  allow  him  to  have  a 
penny,  and  the  said  Florentines  are  much  hated  at  court,  for  they  have  a  «hare  in 
every  thing.] 

1  2p 
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cavalieri  di  S.  Pietro,  and  others  of  rariotis  names,  was  that  they 
paid  down  a  certain  sum,  the  interest  of  which  they  drew  for  life 
under  that  title.  Their  office  was  of  no  importance  beyond  its 
enhancing  the  enjoyment  of  the  interest  by  some  petty  prero- 
gatives. This  was  really  nothing  but  raising  money  on  life 
annuities.  From  these  offices  Leo  drew  about  900,000  scndi. 
The  interests,  which  yet  were  far  from  insignificant,  amounting 
to  an  eighth  part  of  the  capital,^  were  secured,  it  is  true,  in  a 
great  measure  on  a  small  impost  on  church  dues;  but  in  the 
main,  they  came  from  the  treasuries  of  the  provinces  that  had 
been  conquered  shortly  before,  that  is,  from  the  surplus  of  the 
municipal  administrations,  which  went  into  the  state  exchequer^ 
the  produce  of  the  alum-works,  the  sale  of  salt,  and  the  customs 
at  Bome.  Leo  raised  the  number  of  offices  to  2150;  their  yearly 
income  was  reckoned  at  320,000  scudi,  forming  a  burthen  that 
pressed  alike  on  the  church  and  on  the  state. 

Now,  however  much  to  be  blamed  this  prodigality  was  in 
itself,  yet  Leo  may  have  been  confirmed  in  it  by  its  efiects,  for 
the  moment,  being  rather  advantageous  than  mischievous.  To 
these  monetary  transactions,  we  must,  in  fact,  partly  attribute 
the  uncommon  prosperity  of  Bome  at  that  time.  There  was  not 
a  spot  in  the  world  in  which  a  man  could  lay  out  his  money  to 
better  advantage.  Through  the  multitude  of  new  creations, 
vacancies  and  re-appointments,  a  movement  was  kept  up  at  the 
Curia  which  presented  to  every  man  the  possibility  of  easy  suc- 
cess in  life. 

By  means  of  such  operations,  too,  the  necessity  was  further 
obviated  of  burthening  the  state  with  new  impositions.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  all  the  countries, 
and  Rome  of  all  the  cities  in  Italy,  at  that  time,  paid  the  least 
taxes.  Already  before  this,  it  had  been  represented  to  the 
Romans  that  every  other  city  paid  to  its  lord  heavy  loans  and 
oppressive  imposts,  while  their  lord,  the  pope,  much  rather  en- 
riched them.  A  secretary  of  Clement  VII.  who  soon  after  wrote 
an  account  of  the  conclave  at  which  that  pope  was  elected,  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  the  people  of  Home  not  being  more 

1  The  612  "  Portionarii  di  ripa,  aggiunti  al  coUegio  dei  president!," — [portion- 
uieB  of  the  riyenide,  added  to  the  coUege  of  presidents,]  paid  286,200  and  received 
88,810  ducats  per  annum :  the  400  Cavalien  di  S.  Pietro  (knights  of  St.  Peter) 
paid  400,000  and  received  in  return  60,610  ducats  a  year. 
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devoted  to  the  holy  see,  from  their  having  so  little  to  suffer  in 
the  waj  of  taxation.  ^'  From  Terracina  to  Piacenza,^^  he 
ezdaims,  *^the  church  possesses  a  large  and  fine  part  of  Italy; 
its  dominion  extends  fEur  and  wide,  yet  all  these  blooming  lands 
and  wealthy  cities,  which  under  any  other  goTemment  would 
have  to  maintain  large  armies  with  the  taxes  levied  on  them, 
pay  the  Boman  pope  hardly  so  much  as  covers  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  government.^" 

But  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  could  not  last  longer 
than  there  was  an  excess  of  income  above  the  expenditure,  in 
the  government  treasury.  Already  had  Leo  X.  found  it  impos- 
sible to  fund  all  his  debts.  Alvise  Guddi  advanced  him  32,000, 
Bemardi  Bini  200,000  ducats ;  Salviati,  Budolphi,  in  short  all 
his  ministers  and  connections,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost^ 
to  procure  him  money;  looking  to  his  liberality,  and  compara- 
tively youthful  years,  they  hoped  for  repayment  and  splendid 
gratitude ;  by  his  sudden  death  they  were,  all  of  them,  ruined. 

On  the  whole,  he  left  an  exhaustion  behind  him  which  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  his  successor  to  experience. 

The  general  hatred  which  poor  Adrian  brought  upon  himself, 
arose  in  part  from  his  adopting  the  plan  of  imposing  a  direct,  tax 
to  relieve  him  from  the  great  poverty  in  which  he  found  himself. 
It  was  to  amount  to  half  a  ducat  for  each  hearth  ;^  and  the  im- 
pression it  made  was  all  the  worse  that  people  had  been  so  little 
accustomed  to  such  demands. 

But  Clement  VII.,  too,  could  not  dispense  with  the  imposition 
of  at  least  new  indirect  taxes.  Cardinal  Armelin  became  the 
object  of  popular  murmurs,  from  being  supposed  the  inventor  of 
these;  the  raising  of  the  dues  levied  on  all  articles  of  food  on 
passing  the  gates,  caused  particular  discontent;  but  this  people 

1  Vianetnus  Alber^atus,  Commentarii  rerum  sai  tcmporis  (which  is  nothing 
hat  a  description  of  the  conclave):  "  Opulentissimi  populi  et  ditLssimso  urbes>  qius  ai 
alterins  ditionis  essent,  sais  vectigalihos  tcI  magnos  exercitus  alere  poasent»  Romano 
pontifici  Tix  tantum  tributum  pendant  Quantum  in  prsotorum  magistratuumque 
expensam  suffioere  queat.'* — [See  the  text.]  In  the  "  Relation*'  of  Soni,  1517,  the 
rerenues  of  Perugia,  Spolcto,  the  Mark  and  Romagna,  aooordinff  to  a  sketch  by 
Francis  Armelin,  are  estimated  at  120,000  ducats.  The  half  of  this  came  into  tlie 
papal  exchequer.  **  Di  quel  somma  la  mitii  d  per  terra,  per  pagar  i  lesati  et  altri 
officii,  e  altra  miUi  ha  11  papa." — [Of  which  sum  the  half  is  for  the  land,  to  pay  the 
legates  and  other  offices,  and  the  pope  has  the  other  half.]  Unfortunately  there  are 
not  a  few  errors  in  the  copy  of  the  "  Relation,"  in  Sanuto. 

*  Hleronymo  Negro  a  Marc  Antonio  Micheli,  7  April  1523.  Letters  di  Princjpi, 
I.  114. 
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had  just  to  bear.^  Things  were  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  neees- 
sarj  to  have  recoarse  to  supplies  of  a  totally  different  kind. 

Loans  had  been  made  hitherto  under  the  form  of  purchasable 
offices;  Clement  VII.  first  approached  the  pure  loan,  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  encounter  Gharies  V •  in 
the  year  1 526. 

In  the  case  of  the  offices,  the  capital  was  lost  at  the  demise  of 
the  person  who  held  one,  in  so  far  as  his  family  failed  to  hare  it 
restored  to  them  by  the  papal  exchequer.  Clement  now  raised 
a  capital  of  200,000  ducats,  which  did  not  indeed  bear  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest,  but  yet  it  was  a  very  considerable  rate,  ten 
per  cent,  and  moreover  it  went  to  heirs.  This  was  a  Monte  non 
▼acabile,  the  Monte  della  Fede.  The  interests  were  secured  on 
the  customs. 

The  Monte  had  its  security  further  enhanced,  by  the  creditors 
having  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  customs  granted  to 
them.  But  in  this  again,  there  is  evidence  that  the  old  form 
was  not  altogether  departed  from.  The  Montists  formed  a  ooU 
lege.  A  few  contractors  paid  the  total  amount  to  the  exchequer, 
and  then  disposed  of  it  in  individual  sums  to  the  members  of 
this  college. 

Shall  it,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  state  creditors,  in  so  far 
as  they  had  a  right  to  the  common  income,  to  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  all,  acquired  thereby  an  indirect  share  in  the  civil 
government !  So  at  least  it  appears  to  have  been  understood  at 
that  time  in  Borne,  and  without  the  form  of  such  a  participation, 
capitalists  would  not  agree  to  lend  their  money. 

J3ut  this,  as  will  come  to  be  evident,  was  to  commence  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  most  extensive  description. 

Paul  III.  continued  them  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  He 
contented  himself  with  lowering  the  interest  on  the  Clementine 
Monte ;  and  as  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  new  assignations  in 
security,  he  raised  the  capital  by  nearly  a  half.  Still  he  esta- 
blished no  new  Monte.     The  creation  of  six  hundred  new  offices 

1  Foseari,  Relatione  1526.  '*  E  qtialche  murmuration  in  Roma  etiam  p«r  causa 
del  cardinal  Armellin,  qua!  truova  nuove  invention  per  trorar  danari  in  Roma,  e  fo 
metier  nove  angarie,  e  fino  chi  porta  tordi  a  Roma  et  altre  cose  di  manzar  paga 
tanto :  la  qual  angaria  importa  da  due.  2500.'* — [There  is  some  murmmring  at  Rome 
caused  even  by  Cardinal  ArmeUin,  for  having  discovered  a  new  method  of  finding 
money  in  Rome,  and  has  made  new  taxes  to  be  laid  on,  and  at  last  has  brought 
thrushes  at  Rome  and  other  provisions  to  such  a  price ;  which  impost  brings  2600 
ducats.] 
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maj  have  mdemnified  him  for  this  moderation.  The  measure 
hj  which  he  distingaished  lumself  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
states  of  the  church,  lay  in  something  different. 

We  have  seen  what  a  commotion  arose  on  the  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  salt  which  he  had  yentored  on.  He  relinqnished 
eyen  that.  But  in  its  place,  and  with  the  express  promise  that 
he  would  abandon  it,  he  introduced  the  direct  impost  called  the 
Sussidio.  This  was  the  same  impost  that  was  exacted  at  that 
time  in  so  many  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  which  we 
meet  with  again  in  Spain  as  the  servicio,  in  Naples  as  the  dona- 
tiye,  in  Mikm  as  the  mensuale,  and  under  other  titles  elsewhere. 
In  the  states  of  the  church  it  was  originally  introduced  for  three 
years,  and  fixed  at  300,000  scudi.  The  contribution  to  be  sent 
up  fay  each  of  the  proyinces  was  determined  in  Bome  itself;  the 
proyincial  parliaments  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
it  out  among  the  different  towns.  These  again  further  distri- 
buted it  oyer  town  and  country.  Every  one  thus  became  sub- 
ject to  payment  of  his  share.  The  bull  expressly  ordained  that 
all  secular  subjects  of  the  Boman  church,  even  though  exempted, 
and  though  privileged,  not  excluding  marquesses,  barons,  vas- 
sals,  and  public  functionaries,  were  to  pay  ratably  to  this  con- 
tribution.^ 

But  it  was  not  paid  without  keen  reclamations,  particularly  on 
its  being  observed  that  it  came  to  be  continually  prorogued  from 
three  years  to  three  years,  and  accordingly  was  never  taken  off 
again.  Neither  was  it  ever  fully  brought  into  the  exchequer,^ 
and  Bologna,  which  was  rated  at  30,000  scudi,  was  clever  enough 
to  purchase  for  itself  a  perpetual  exemption  by  paying  down  a 
sum  of  money  on  the  spot.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  alienated 
and  paid  no  longer;  while  Fano  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of 
how  matters  went  on  in  other  towns.  Under  the  pretext  that 
it  had  been  rated  too  high,  this  city  long  refused  payment. 
Thereupon  Paul  III.  found  himself  induced  even  to  remit  pay- 
ment for  the  terms  that  had  elapsed,  but  under  the  condition 
that  it  should  expend  an  equal  amount  on  the  restoration  of  its 

i  Ballar.  In  the  year  1537  he  declared  to  the  French  amhassador :  **  Ui  d^bilit6  du 
rerena  de  V  dglise  (meaning  thereby  the  state),  dont  elle  n'avoit  point  maintenant 
40»  ^flcufl  de  rente  par  an  de  quoi  elle  puiaso  faire  ^tat."-^[The  feeblenefls  of  the 
rerenues  of  the  church  (meaning  the  state),  of  which  it  had  not  then  40,000  crowu 
of  available  yearly  income.]    See  Ribier,  I.  69. 

*  Boll :  Deoena  ewe  oensemua  :  5  Sept.  1543.    BulL  Cocq.  IV.  I.  225. 
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walls.  Subsequently  to  this,  too,  a  third  part  of  the  Bom  at 
which  the  city  was  rated,  continued  to  be  allowed  on  that  behalt 
Not  the  less  on  that  account,  did  those  who  came  afterwards 
complain  of  the  excessive  rate  at  which  they  were  assessed;  the 
rural  communes  also  continually  grumbled  at  the  proportion  of 
the  tax  that  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  city;  they  made 
attempts  to  withdraw  from  imder  the  govemmont  of  the  town 
council,  and  while  the  latter  asserted  its  independent  authority, 
they  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Urbino.  It 
would  carry  us  too  far  to  discuss  these  petty  interests  any  fur- 
ther. Enough,  if  we  recognise  how  it  was  that  not  much  above 
the  half  of  the  sussidio  was  realized.^  In  the  year  1560,  the 
whole  impost  was  assessed  at  1 65,000  scudi. 

Notwithstanding  its  being  so,  yet  this  pope  raised  the  reve- 
nues of  the  states  of  the  church  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Under 
Julius  II.  they  were  reckoned  at  350,000  scudi;  under  Leo  at 
420,000,  under  Clement  VII.  in  1526,  at  500,000.  Immedi- 
ately  after  the  death  of  Paul  III.  they  are  given  in  an  authen- 
tic statement  which  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Dandolo,  pro- 
cured  from  the  exchequer,  as  amounting  to  706,473  scudi. 

Those  who  followed,  nevertheless,  did  not  find  themselves 
much  the  better  for  this  rise.  Julius  III.  complains  in  one  of 
his  instructions  that  his  predecessor  had  alienated  the  whole  of 
the  revenues,  no  doubt  with  the  exception  of  the  sussidio,  which 
could  not  be  alienated,  in  as  much  as,  nominally  at  least,  it  was 
never  imposed  but  for  three  years  only,  and,  over  and  above,  had 
left  behind  him  500,000  scudi  of  floating  debt.^ 

As  Julius  III.,  in  spite  of  this,  rushed  into  his  war  with  the 
French  and  the  Farneses,  he  necessarily  involved  himself  in  the 
greatest  embarrassments.     Although  the  imperialists  gave  him 

1  Bull  of  Paul  IV.  Cupientes  indemnitati :  16  April  1559.  BulUr.  Cocq.  IV. 
I.  358.  "  Exactio,  cansantibos  diversis  cxeeptionlbiis,  libcrtatibus  et  immiinitatibus 
a  Bolutione  ipsius  subsidii  diversis  communitatibus  ct  univerBitatibus  et  particula- 
ribus  personis,  nee  non  civitatibus,  terris,  oppidls  ct  locis  nostri  status  ecclesiastici 
concessis,  et  factis  diversarum  portionum  ejusdem  subsidii  donationibus  seu  remis- 
sionibus,  rix  ad  dimidium  summsQ  treoentorum  millium  scutorum  hujusmodi  ascen- 
dit." — [The  impost,  owing  to  the  various  exceptions,  franchises,  and  immunities  from 
payment  of  the  said  subeddy,  granted  to  divers  communities  and  universities  and 
particular  persons,  as  well  as  to  cities,  lands,  towns  and  places  of  our  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  to  donations  or  remissions  made  of  various  portions  of  the  said  sub- 
sidy, hardly  amounted  in  this  way  to  the  half  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
Bcudi.] 

s  Instruttione  per  voi  Monsignore  d'Imola:  ultimo  di  Mano  1551.  Information! 
politiohe,  torn*  XII. 
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/rhat  was  no  insignificant  aid  in  money  for  those  times,  yet  all 
his  brieves  are  full  of  complaints.  ^^  He  had  expected  to  raise 
100,000  scudi  in  Anoona;  instead  of  that  he  had  not  got  100,000 
bajoocbi;  instead  of  120,000  scudi  from  Bologna  he  had  received 
only  50,000 :  immediately  on  the  back  of  the  promises  of  the 
bankers  of  Gtenoa  and  Lucca,  there  had  come  intimations  recall- 
ing these;  and  whoever  possessed  a  farthing  witliheld  it,  and 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  its  being  lost.**^^ 

If  the  pope  wished  to  have  his  military  forces  brought  toge- 
ther, he  necessarily  required  to  have  recourse  to  stronger  mea- 
sures; he  resolved  to  institute  a  new  Monte,  and  did  it  in  away 
that  has  been  followed  almost  ever  since. 

He  imposed  a  new  tax  by  charging  two  carlini  on  every  rub- 
bio  of  flour.  After  all  deductions,  this  brought  him  80,000 
scudi,  which  sum  he  set  apart  as  interest  for  a  capital,  which  he 
raised  forthwith;  and  thus  he  founded  the  Monte  della  farina. 
Let  us  observe  how  closely  this  resembled  the  earlier  financial 
operations;  just  as  offices  connected  with  the  church  were  erected 
in  former  times,  and  appointed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  prospective 
augmentations  of  the  dues  paid  to  the  Curia,  for  the  sole  object 
of  having  these  offices  to  sell,  and  receiving  in  hand  the  sum  that 
was  required  at  the  moment,  so  were  the  revenues  of  the  state 
now  augmented  by  a  new  impost,  but  this  was  employed  only 
as  the  interest  of  a  large  capital,  which  could  not  bo  obtained  in 
any  other  way.  Such  was  the  procedure  of  all  the  popes  that 
followed.  Sometimes  these  Monti  were,  like  the  Clementine,  non 
vacabili;  sometimes  however  they  were  vacabili,  that  is,  the 
obligation  to  pay  interest  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  creditor. 
In  this  last  case  the  interest  was  higher,  and  in  the  collegiate 
character  given  to  the  Montists,  there  was  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  system  of  raising  money  by  creating  offices.  Paul  IV.  esta- 
blished the  Monte  novennale  de  Frati  on  a  tribute  to  which  he 
compelled  the  regular  orders  of  Monks  to  submit.  Pius  IV. 
levied  a  quatrin  on  every  pound  of  meat,  and  employed  the  pro* 
ceeds  immediately  in  founding  a  Monte  non  vacabile,  which  then 
brought  him  170,000  scudi.  Pius  V.  imposed  a  new  quatrin  on 
the  pound  of  meat,  and  on  this  established  the  Monte  Lega. 
It  is  by  keeping  this  course  of  things  in  view,  that  the  gene« 

1  U  papa  a  Gioramli.  di  Monte,  2  April  1552. 
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ral  importance  of  the  states  of  the  church  first  comes  fully 
before  us.  Yet  what  were  the  necessities  by  which  the  popes 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  so  strange  a  kind  of  loan,  and 
one  that  imposed  so  direct  a  burthen  on  their  territory  t  It  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  necessities  of  Koman  Catholicism  at  large. 
When  purely  political  tendencies  passed  away,  thei^  remained 
none  but  the  ecclesiastical  for  people  to  aim  at  accomplishing. 
The  support  of  the  Boman  catholic  powers  in  their  contest  with 
the  Protestants,  and  in  their  enterprises  against  the  Turks,  now 
almost  invariably  became  the  first  cause  that  led  to  new  finan- 
cial operations.  The  Monte  of  Pius  the  V.  was  called  di  Lega,^ 
because  the  capital  which  it  procured  was  applied  to  the  war 
with  the  Turks,  entered  upon  by  that  pope  while  in  league  with 
Spain  and  Venice.  This  became  more  and  more  a  settled  sys- 
tem. In  this  way  every  European  movement  affected  the  states 
of  the  church.  These  had  on  almost  every  occasion  to  contri- 
bute by  some  new  burthen  or  other,  to  the  maintenance  of  Boman 
catholic  interests,  precisely  on  which  account  the  preservation  of 
these  states  was  of  importance  to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
the  popes. 

They  were  not,  however,  content  with  Monti ;  they  did  not 
allow  the  old  methods  of  raising  money  to  drop.  They  went  on 
creating  new  offices,  or  cavalierate  (knighthoods)  with  special 
privileges  attached  to  them,  whether  the  remimerations  were  pro* 
portionally  met  by  new  imposts,  or  that,  from  the  remarkable 
depreciation  of  money  which  then  took  place,  more  considerable 
sums  were  paid  into  the  exchequer.^ 

By  this  means  it  now  came  about  that  the  papal  revenuos, 
after  a  short  diminution  under  Paul  IV.  and  caused  by  his 
wars,  from  that  time  forward  constantly  rose.  Even  under  Paul 
they  rose  again  to  700,000  scudi ;  under  Pius,  they  were  reck- 
oned at  898,482  scudi.  Paul  Tiepolo  was  amazed  at  finding 
them,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  increased,  by  about  200,000 
scudi,  and  risen  to  1,100,000.  The  only  thing  extraordinary 
was,  which  however  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  that  the 
popes  notwithstanding  this  increase,  in  reality  received  no  more. 

1  Of  the  league.    Tr. 

>  Thus  about  1580,  many  "  luoghi  di  Monte*' — [government  funds]  stood  at  130 
instead  of  100 :  the  interests  of  the  yacabili  were  lowered  from  14  to  0  (per  cent), 
which,  on  the  whole,  made  a  mighty  saving. 
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With  the  rise  in  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  alienations  were  pro- 
portionally  augmented.  It  is  calcnbited  that  Julius  IIL  alien- 
alad  M,000,  Paul  IV.  45,960,  bat  Pius  IV.  who  turned  every 
thing  to  aeconnt,  alienated  no  less  than  182,550  scudi  of  the 
rerenoeB.  Pius  IV .  increased  the  number  of  saleable  offices  to 
8500,  exolflrire  of  course  of  the  Monti,  which  were  not  reckoned 
among  the  offices/  Under  this  pope  the  amount  of  alienations 
rose  to  450,000;  they  still  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1576, 
had  risen  to  530,000.  Qreat  as  had  been  the  increase  in  the 
lerenues,  this  nearly  absorbed  half  the  entire  amount.' 

The  accounts  of  the  papal  reyenues  present  a  remarkable 
ai^eet  about  this  period.  After  naming,  article  by  article,  the 
cams  which  the  Curmers  of  the  revenues  had  contracted  to  give, 
the  contracts  with  the  fEumers  being  generally  made  for  nine 
years,  we  have  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  alienations.  The 
cnfltom*hoase  at  Borne,  for  example,  in  1576,  and  the  following 
year,  yielded  the  respectable  sum  of  138,000  scudi;  but  of  this 
111,170  was  assigned  (to  the  payment  of  interests) ;  still  further 
deductions  had  to  be  made,  so  that  the  exchequer  did  not  receive 
above  13,000  scudi.  Some  imposts  on  com,  meat,  and  wine, 
lefl  no  remainder,  the  monti  payments  having  to  be  provided  for 
oat  of  them.  From  several  of  the  provincial  government  chests, 
called  treasuries,  which  had  likewise  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
provinces,  for  example,  from  the  Mark  and  from  Gamerina,  not 
a  farthing  came  into  the  papal  exchequer.  And  yet  the  sussi- 
dio  was  often  added  to  these.  Nay,  the  alum  pits  of  Tolfa,  on 
which  formerly  much  dependence  was  placed,  were  so  heavily 
burthened  with  the  interests  secured  upon  them,  that  the  pro- 
duce fell  short  of  them  by  about  two  thousand  scudi.^ 

1  UsU  d^;li  ufficii  dolla  corte  Romana,  1500. — [List  of  the  offices  attached  to 
the  Roman  court.]  Bihl.  Chigi  No.  IL  50.  Many  other  indiTidual  notices  of  dif- 
ferent 


>  Tiepolo  reckons  that  besides  100,000  scudi  for  payment  of  salaries,  270,000  were 
■pent  on  fortresses  and  nuncio's  offices,  so  that  the  net  sum  received  by  the  pope 
nerer  amounted  to  200,000.  He  calcidates  afterwards  that  the  popes  had  reoeivcMl, 
under  the  pretext  of  its  being  needed  for  the  Turkish  war,  1,800,000,  and  yet  had 
applied  to  that  purpose  only  840,000. 

8o  that  the  embezilements  of  their  Ilolinesses  amounted  to  the  respectable  sum 
of  1,460,000  acodi,  equal  to  more  than  seven  times  their  lawful  net  revenue !    Tb. 

*  Fer  eiample.  Entrata  della  rerercnda  camera  apostolica  sotto  il  pontiilcato  di 
K.  S.  Chiegorio  XIII.  fiitta  nell*  anno  1576.  MS.  Gothana,  No.  219.— [Income 
of  the  rererend  apostolic  exchequer  under  the  pontificate  of  our  Lord  Gregory  XIII., 
drawn  iq»  in  the  year  1576.    Gotha  MS.  n.  219.1 

I.  2q 
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The  pope  had  mainly  to  look  to  the  dataria  for  his  personal 
expenses  and  those  of  bis  court.  The  revenues  of  the  dataria 
were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  consisted  of  such  as  were  more 
ecclesiastical  in  their  nature,  such  as  compositions,  being  fixed 
payments  in  money,  for  which  the  datarius  aUowed  regressee, 
reservations,  and  other  canonical  irregidarities,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  person  passing  from  one  benefice  to  another.  Paul  IV.,  hy 
the  strictness  of  his  procedure,  had  much  diminished  these,  but 
they  had  again  gradually  increased.  The  other  kind  was  of  a 
more  secular  quality.  They  accrued  upon  the  vacancy  and  new 
endorsements  of  the  cavalierate,  saleable  offices,  and  shares  in 
the  monti  vacabili;  they  increased  in  proportion  as  these  became 
more  numerous.^  But  both  together,  about  the  year  1570,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  daily 
necessities  of  the  household. 

Now  this  development  of  things  quite  altered  the  condition  of 
the  states  of  the  church.  Whereas  they  had  once  gloried  in 
being  the  least  burthened  of  all  the  Italian  states,  now  they 
were  taxed  as  heavily,  nay  more  heavily  than  the  others,*  and 
loud  were  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants.  But  little  remained 
of  the  old  municipal  independence.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment became  more  and  more  regular.  The  rights  of  the  admin- 
istration used  often,  formerly,  to  be  handed  over  to  favoured 
cardinals  and  prelates,  who  made  no  inconsiderable  gains  by 
them.  The  fellow-countrymen  of  the  popes,  such  as  the  Flor- 
entines under  the  Medici,  the  Neapolitans  under  Paul  IV.  and 
the  Milanese  under  Pius  IV.,  had  accordingly  enjoyed  the  best 
situations.  Pius  V.  put  a  stop  to  this.  Yet  none  of  these 
favourites  ever  personally  administered  the  government ;  they 
uniformly  committed  it  to  a  doctor  of  law;'  Pius  V.  appointed 

'1  Aooording  to  Mooenigo  1560,  the  Dataria  drew  before  that  between  10,000  and 
14,000  ducats.     Under  Paul  IV.  they  came  to  from  3,000  to  4,000  ducats  less. 

*  Paolo  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Roma  in  tempo  di  Pio  IV.  e  Pio  V.,  says  already : 
"  L'impositione  alio  stato  ecdlesiastioo  d  gravezza  quasi  insopportabile  per  essere  per 
diversi  altri  conti  molto  aggrayato  ;  -  -  d'alienare  piid  entrate  deUa  chiesa  non  n  d 
piii  ordine,  perobd  quasi  tutte  I'entrate  certe  si  troyano  gia  alienate  e  sopra  rinoerto 
non  si  troyaria  chi  desse  danari.*' — [The  taxes  imposed  on  the  states  of  the  church 
form  a  grieyance  that  may  be  considered  as  intolerable,  being  much  aggrayated  by 
yarious  other  means ;  -  -  the  alienation  of  more  of  the  reyenues  of  the  church  is  no 
longer  the  order  of  things  there,  as  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  certain  reyenues  are 
Alienated  already,  and  nobody  can  be  found  to  giye  money  on  such  as  are  uncertain.] 

t  Tiepolo,  ibid.  **  Qualohe  goyemo  o  lentione  rispondeya  sino  a  tre,  qnatro,  o 
.forse  sette  mila  e  piii  Bcudi  Tanno.     £  quasi*  tutti  allegramente  rioeyendo  u  denaro 
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this  doctor  himself,  and  appropriated  to  the  exchequer  the  gains 
^hich  had  previously  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  these  favourites. 
All  things  became  more  orderly  and  tranquil.  A  militia  had 
formerly  been  established,  and  160,000  men  had  been  enrolled; 
Pius  IV.  had  kepi  a  body  of  light  horse;  Pius  V.  dispensed 
with  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  cavalry  he  disbanded, 
and  allowed  the  militia  to  drop;  his  whole  armed  force  amounted 
to  less  than  500  men,  the  mass  of  whom  was  composed  of  350 
men,  chiefly  Svriss,  at  Bome.  But  for  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  coast  from  the  attacks  of  the  Turks,  people  would  have  be- 
come quite  uaused  to  arms.  This  warlike  population  seemed 
willing  to  become  perfectly  peaceable.  The  popes  wislied  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  country  as  one  would  manage 
a  large  estate,  the  rents  of  which  should  indeed  partly  go  to  the 
use  of  the  fiunily,  bat  in  the  main  should  be  applied  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Ghorch. 

We  ahyisee,  haweyer,  that  m  thi29i  attempt  they  met  once 
more  wHk  gfiNit  diffi<mltiM 

.raMmaM  ow  obmokt  joxl  and  nxxui  t.— obboobt  jon. 

GBaooBT  XIII. — Hugo  Buoncojnpagna  of  Bologna,  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  jurist  and  in  secular  services,  and  was  naturally 
lively  and  of  a  jovial  disposition.  He  had  a  son,  born  it  is  true, 
before  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  yet  not  in  marriage ;  and 
although  ever  after  his  ordination  he  had  lived  a  regular  life, 
yet  at  no  time  was  he  scrupulous;  he  rather  manifested  his  dis- 
approbation of  a  certain  kind  of  strictness,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  conduct  himself  after  the  example  of  Pius  IV.  whose  minis- 
ter he  immediately  brought  again  into  office,  rather  than  that  of 
his  immediate  predecessors.^  But  in  this  pope  we  see  the  mighty 
influence  of  sentiments  that  have  once  gained  the  ascendancy. 
A  century  earlier  he  would,  at  the  most,  have  reigned  like  an 
Innocent  VIII.     Now  on  the  contrary,  even  such  a  man  as  he 

si  Bcaricayano  del  peso  del  goyerao  col  mettcre  un  dottore  in  luogo  loro." — [Each 
gOTemment  or  legation  answered  to  as  much  as  throe,  four,  or  perhaps  six  thousand 
Bcudi  a  year.  And  while  almost  all  gladly  took  the  money,  they  threw  off  the  bur- 
then of  gOTormncnt  by  putting  a  doctor  (of  laws)  in  their  place.] 

1  It  was  expected  that  he  would  govem  in  a  different  manner  from  his  predeces- 
Bon :  **  mitiori  quadam  hominumque  captui  acoommodatiori  ratione" — [by  a  cer- 
tain milder  method,  and  one  better  fitted  to  captivate  men].  Commentaiii  de  re- 
bus Gregorii  XIII.  (MS.  Bibl.  Alb.) 
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Gould  no  longer  emancipate  himself  from  the  power  of  the  strict 
spiritual  tendencies. 

There  was  a  party  at  court  which  had  made  it  their  grand 
aim  to  maintain  and  defend  these.  It  was  composed  of  JesuitA, 
Theatines  and  their  friends.  We  find  mentioned  bj  name  Mon- 
signors  Frumento  and  Gomiglia,  that  dauntless  preacher  Fran- 
cis Toledo,  and  the  Datarius  Gontarell.  They  acquired  an  over- 
powering influence  over  the  pope,  the  more  readily  from  their 
acting  in  concert.  They  represented  to  him  that  the  respect 
enjoyed  by  Pius  V.  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  personal 
conduct.  In  all  the  letters  they  read  to  him,  nothing  was  intro- 
duced but  the  remembrance  of  the  holy  life  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  renown  of  his  reforms  and  his  virtues.  Every  expression  to 
the  contrary  was  suppressed.  They  gave  a  thoroughly  spiritual 
character  to  the  ambition  of  Gregory  XIII.^ 

How  much  must  he  have  had  it  at  heart  to  promote  his  son 
and  to  elevate  him  to  princely  dignities.  But  out  of  the  very 
first  act  of  favour  bestowed  on  him,  his  appointment  as  warder 
of  St.  Angelo  and  standard-bearer  of  the  church,  there  was  made 
a  case  of  conscience  by  the  associated  friends;  during  the  jubilee 
of  1575,  they  did  not  suffer  Giacomo  to  be  in  Rome;  as  soon  as 
that  was  over,  they  permitted  him  to  return;  even  then,  how- 
ever, for  this  sole  reason  that  the  discontentment  of  the  aspiring 
youth  was  hurting  his  health.  Gregory  then  married  him;  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  Venetians^  naming  him  one  of  their 
nobili,  and  to  the  king  of  Spain^s  appointing  him  general  of  his 
men  at  arms.     Nevertheless,  he  at  all  times  was  careful  to  keep 

1  Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  a  tempo  di  Gregorio  XIII.  (Bibl.  Coraini  714) 
20  Feb.  1574,  U  full  of  information  on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  tem^r  of  the 
pope,  the  author  says,  "  non  d  state  scrupuloso  nd  dissolute  mai,  e  le  son  dispiaciute 
le  cose  malfatte." — Tit  has  never  been  either  scrupulous  or  dissolute,  and  ill  deeds 
have  displeased  it.] 

>  On  this  occasion  they  had  to  indicate  the  difficulty  attending  his  birth.  It  has 
been  boasted  of  as  a  proof  of  the  tact  of  the  Venetians,  that  he  was  called  Signer 
Giacomo  Boncompagno,  **  closely  allied  with  His  Holiness.*'  This  was  properly  an  eva- 
sion of  Cardinal  Como's.  While  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  the  ambassador 
asked  the  minister,  if  Giacomo  was  to  be  called  the  son  of  His  Holiness.  *'  S.  S«^ 
111™*  prontamente,  dopo  avcre  scusato  con  molte  parole  11  fatto  di  S.  S*,  che  prima 
che  havesso  alcuno  ordine  ecclesiastico  generasse  questo  figlivolo,  disse :  che  si  potrebbe 
nominarlo  per  11  S'  Jaoomo  Boncompi^o  Boiognese  strettamente  oongiunto  con 
Sua  Santit4." — [His  most  illustrious  Lordship,  after  having  excused  with  many 
words  what  HLh  Holiness  had  done,  that  he  had  begotten  this  son  before  having  been 
ordained  to  any  ecclesiastical  office,  said  readily ;  that  he  might  be  called  by  the 
name  of  Lord  Jaoomo  Boncompagno,  of  Bologna,  straitly  allied  with  His  Holincm.] 
Dispaooio  Paolo  Tiei^Io  3  Mario  1574. 
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him  within  bounds.  Once  that  he  sncceeded  in  procuring  libera- 
tion from  custody  for  one  of  his  uniyersity  friends,  the  pope 
banished  him  anew,  and  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  offices. 
This  was  preyented  only  by  the  young  wife  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet.  But  the  time  for  cherishing  higher  expectations  was 
long  since  gone  by.^  It  was  during  the  last  years  of  the  pope^s 
life  that  Giacomo,  for  the  first  time,  had  any  influence  with  his 
&ther,  neither  was  it  then  in  the  important  busmees  of  the  state, 
nor  unrestricted.'  If  his  influence  with  the  pope  were  asked  for, 
he  would  shrug  his  shoulders. 

Now,  if  such  were  the  case  with  the  son  of  the  pope,  how  much 
less  durst  other  relations  entertain  any  hopes  of  irregular  favours, 
or  of  having  a  share  in  the  government.  Gregory  raised  two  ot 
his  nephews  to  the  cardinalship;  Pius  Y.  had  also  done  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind;  but  to  the  third  who  presented  himself 
no  less  for  promotion,  he  even  refused  an  audience,  obliging  him 
within  two  days  to  remove  again  to  a  distance.  The  pope^s  bro- 
ther also  had  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  glimpse  of 
the  good  fortune  that  had  befEdlen  his  family;  he  had  already 
reached  Orvieto,  but  there  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the 
court,  comoianding  him  to  return.  Tears  started  into  the  old 
man^s  eyes,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  pursuing  his  journey 
to  Rome  a  short  distance  farther,  but  receiving  a  second  order, 
he  went  back  in  good  earnest  to  Bologna.^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  pope  can  never  be 
fairly  charged  with  promoting  nepotism,  or  illegally  favouring 
his  family.  When  a  cardinal  who  had  just  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  such,  said  that  he  should  ever  feel  grateful  to  the  pope''s 
family  and  nephews;  striking  the  arm  chair  with  his  hands,  he 
exclaimed:  "You  must  be  grateful  to  God  and  the  holy  see.^^ 

Thus  much  was  he  already  imbued  with  the  religious  tendencies. 

1  Antonio  Tiepolo,  Dispacci  Agosto,  Sett.  1576. — [Despatches  in  Angnst  and 
Sept.  1076.]  In  the  year  1583  (29  March)  it  la  said  in  one  of  these  despatches: 
"il  Signor  Giacomo  non  si  kscia  intromettere  in  cose  di  stato." — [Signer  Giaoomo 
is  not  allowed  to  intermeddle  with  state  affidrs.] 

s  In  these  last  days  of  his  life  only  did  the  opinion  hold  good  of  him  which  has 
very  strongly  established  itself,  and  which  I  find  for  example  m  Richelieu's  Memoirs: 
'*  prince  doox  et  benin  itit  meilleur  homme  que  bon  pape." — [a  mild  and  benevolent 
prince,  a  better  man  he  was  than  a  good  pope.]  It  will  be  seen  in  how  limited  a 
measure  this  was  true. 

s  The  worthy  man  complained  that  his  brother's  eleration  to  the  popedom  rather 
injured  than  benefited  him,  by  obliging  him  to  spend  more  than  Gregory  erer  made 
up  to  him* 
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In  the  piety  of  his  behaviour  he  endeavoured  not  merely  to  equal, 
but  even  to  surpass  Pius  V.^  During  the  first  years  of  his 
pontificate,  he  himself  read  mass  three  times  a  week,  and  never 
once  omitted  doing  so  on  Sunday.  His  walk  and  conversation 
were  not  only  irreproachable  but  edifying. 

There  were  certain  functions  of  the  pontificate  which  no  man 
ever  administered  more  faithfully  than  Gregory.  He  kept  lists 
of  men  belonging  to  all  countries,  who  were  considered  as  fit  for 
the  episcopal  office.  Whenever  any  one  was  proposed,  he  showed 
that  he  was  fully  informed  on  the  bearings  of  the  case;  he  sought 
with  the  utmost  care  to  direct  how  those  important  offices  might 
best  be  filled. 

Above  all  things  he  took  pains  to  promote  strict  ecclesiastical 
instruction.  He  supported  the  extension  of  the  Jesuitical  ool* 
leges  with  extraordinary  liberality.  He  made  munificent  pre- 
sents to  the  house  occupied  by  the  ^'  professed^^  of  that  order,  in 
Biome;  he  bought  houses,  shut  up  streets,  and  assigned  revenues 
in  order  to  give  the  college  that  entire  form  which  we  see  it  bear 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  calculated  for  twenty  lecture  rooms 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty  cells  for  the  students;  it  was  called 
the  seminary  of  all  nations;  at  it^  very  first  institution,  in  order 
to  show  that  it  was  meant  to  embrace  the  whole  world,  twenty- 
five  discourses  were  delivered  in  different  languages,  each,  how- 
ever, accompanied  at  the  same  time  with  a  translation  in  Latin.' 
The  collegium  Germanicum,  which  had  already  been  established 
for  some  time,  was  in  jeopardy  from  want  of  funds ;  the  pope  not 
only  gave  it  the  palace  of  St.  Apollinarius  and  the  revenues  of 
St.  Stephen^s  on  the  Monte  Gelio,  he  likewise  assigned  to  it 
10,000  scudi  chargeable  on  the  apostolic  exchequer.  In  fact 
Gregory  may  be  regarded  as  having  properly  been  the  founder 
of  that  institution,  out  of  which,  ever  since  that  time,  there  has 

1  "  Seconda  relazione  dell'ambasciatore  di  Roma  Gl"^  M.  Paolo  Tiepolo  Cav"  3 
Magffio  1576.  Nella  religione  ha  tolto  non  solo  d'imitar,  ma  anoora  d'aranzar  Pio 
V. ;  liioe  per  Tordinario  akaeno  ire  volto  messa  alia  settimami.  XIa  avuto  partioolar 
cura  delle  chiese,  &cendole  non  solo  con  fabriche  et  altri  modi  omar,  ma  ancora  ooUa 
assistentia  e  frequentia  di  preti  aocresoer  nel  culto  divino/' — [Second  report  from 
the  ambassador  at  Rome,  the  most  illustrious  Paul  Tiepolo,  Knight,  Sd  May,  1576. 
In  religion  he  has  taken  not  only  to  imitate,  but  even  to  surpass  Pius  V.;  he  says  man 
ordinarily  thrice  in  the  week.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  the  churches,  not 
only  causing  them  to  bo  adorned  with  architectural  and  other  kinds  of  ornament, 
but  further  to  be  filled  by  enjoining  the  attendance  of  a  number  of  priests  at  diWne 
worship.] 

>  Dispaceio  Donate,  13  Genn.  1582. 
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^^^^  amraally  sent  a  whole  host  of  defenders  of  Roman  catho- 
l^cUm  into  Germany.    He  established  an  English  college  also 
^  Borne,  and  &and  suitable  means  to  endow  it.    He  supported 
the  colleges  at  Vienna  and  Gratz  from  his  privy  purse,  and  pro- 
bably there  was  not  a  single  Jesuit-school  in  the  world  which 
had  not  to  boast,  in  one  way  or  other,  of  his  bounty.     On  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Sitia  he  also  established  a  Greek  college^ 
It  was  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  young  people  of  from  thiiv 
teen  to  sixteen  years  of  age;  not  only  from  countries  subject  to 
Chriatian  dominion,  such  as  Corfu  and  Candia,  but  eyen  from 
Constantinople,  the  Morea,  and  Salonidii.   They  were  provided 
With  Greek  schoolmasters;  they  w«re  dressed  in  the  caftan  and 
Venetian  cap;  and  were  never  suffered  to  forget  that  they  were 
to  return  to  their  native  country.     They  were  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  their  peculiar  ritual  as  well  as  their  language;  and  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  those  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  were  united.^ 

Gregory^s  reformation  of  the  calendar  also,  must  be  ascribed 
to  that  assiduous  care  of  his,  which  embraced  the  collective 
Boman  catholic  world.  The  Tridentine  council  had  desired  it , 
it  was  rendered  indispensable  by  the  displacement  of  the  high 
feasts  from  the  relation  which  the  decrees  of  couBcils  had  ordained 
them  to  hold  to  certain  periods  of  the  year.  All  Soman  catho- 
lic nations  took  part  in  this  reform.  A  Galabrian,  little  known 
in  other  respects,  called  Lewis  Lilio,  has  earned  for  himself  un- 
dying renown  by  having  pointed  out  the  readiest  method  of 
remedying  the  evil.  His  proposal  was  communicated  to  all  the 
universities,  among  others  to  the  Spanish,  Salamanca  and  Alcala; 
communications  approving  of  it  came  fast  in  from  all  sides.  A 
commission  in  Rome,  the  most  active  and  most  learned  member 
of  which  was  our  countryman  Clavius,^  then  subjected  it  to  a 
fresh  examination,  and  drew  up  the  definitive  decree.  The  learned 
Cardinal  Sirleto  had  the  greatest  influence  in  all  that  was  done 
on  this  occasion.     Matters  were  conducted  in  it  with  a  certain 

1  Dispaocio  Antonio  Tiepolo,  16  Mano  1577  :  "  accio  che  fatto  ma^ori  possano 
afFettionatamente  e  con  la  verity  imparata  dar  a  yedere  ai  suoi  Greci  la  yera  via*' 
— [in  order  that  by  the  superiority  of  their  behaviour  they  might  affectionately,  and 
with  the  truth  imparted  to  them,  enable  their  Greek  countrymen  to  see  the  true 
way]. 

s  Erythrseus :  "  in  quibus  Christophorus  Claviua  prindpem  locum  obtinebat*' — 
[among  whom  Christopher  Clavlus  held  the  chief  place]. 
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degree  of  mystery;  the  new  calendar  was  commnnioated  to 
nobody,  not  even  to  the  ambassadors,  until  it  had  received  the 
approval  of  the  various  courts.^  After  that  Gregory  made  a 
solemn  annoimcement  of  it.  He  boasted  of  this  reform  as  a 
proof  of  Gh>d^s  immense  goodness  towards  his  church.' 

But  all  this  pope'*s  endeavours  were  not  of  so  peacefal  a  nature. 
It  made  him  miserable  to  find  that  first  the  Venetians  conduded 
a  peace,  and  then  that  even  King  Philip  II.  agreed  to  a  trace 
with  the  Turks.  Had  it  depended  on  him,  the  league  that  had 
won  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  would  never  have  been  diBsoIved. 
An  immense  sphere  of  activity  was  opened  up  to  him  by  the 
troubles  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France,  and  by  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  parties  in  Germany.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  projects  against  the  Protestants.  The  risings  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  to  contend  with  in  Ireland,  were  almost  always 
encouraged  by  aid  from  Borne.  The  pope  made  no  secret  of  his 
desire  to  mature  matters  for  a  general  attempt  upon  England. 
Year  after  year  his  nimcios  negotiated  about  this  with  Philip  II. 
and  with  the  Guises.  It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  bring 
together  all  those  negotiations  and  attempts,  which  were  often 
unknown  to  those  for  whose  ruin  they  were  intended,  and  which 
resulted  at  length  in  the  grand  enterprise  of  the  Armada.  Gre- 
gory urged  them  on  with  the  utmost  warmth  of  zeaL  The 
League  in  France  which  proved  so  formidable  to  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.,  had  its  origin  in  the  understanding  which  this  pope 
maintained  with  the  Guises. 

Now,  although  it  be  true  that  Gregory  XIII.  did  not  burthen 
the  state  much  with  the  cost  of  favours  conferred  on  his  rela- 
tions, yet  such  comprehensive  and  costly  undertakings  not  the 
less  obliged  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  its  resources.  Even  that 
expedition  of  Stuckley^s,  which  afterwards  completely  failed  in 
Africa,  trifling  as  it  was,  he  had  allowed  to  cost  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Further,  he  sent  Charles  IX.  on  one  occasion 
400,000  ducats,  raised  from  a  direct  pecuniary  subsidy  from  the 
cities  in  the  states  of  the  church.  He  often  gave  support  in 
money  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the  grand  master  of  the  Maltese. 
But  even  his  pacific  efforts  required  a  large  expenditure.    It  was 

1  Dispaccio  Donato  20  Dec.  1581.  3  Giugno  1582.     He  commends  the  cardinal 
as  "  huomo  veramente  di  grande  litteratura  ' — [a  man  truly  of  great  learning]. 

a  Bull  of  the  Idth  of  Feb.  1582  §  12.    Bullar.  Cocq.  IV.  i,  10. 
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^^^kooed  ihat  the  soi^ri  given  to  joang  peojde  in  their  stadies 
^^  lum  two  milliona/  How  heavy  must  have  been  the  expense 
^  which  the  twenty-two  Jesuit  collies,  which  owed  their  origin 
to  him,  inYolved  him. 

In  the  financial  operations  of  the  state,  which  notwithstand- 
ing the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  receipts,  had  never  pre- 
sented a  clear  surplus,  these  expenses  must  have  often  thrown 
liim  into  sufficient  mbarrassment. 

Soon  after  his  ascending  the  pontifical  throne,  the  Venetians 
made  an  attempt  to  prevail  on  him  to  grant  them  a  loan.  Gre- 
goiy  listened  with  increasing  attention  to  the  detailed  proposal 
of  the  ambassador;  when  he  saw  at  last  what  he  would  be  at,  he 
exdaimed:  ^*  Where  am  I,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  congregation 
meets  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  contriving  how  to  procure 
money,  and  never  finds  an  avaikble  means  of  doing  so.''^ 

Gregory  XIIL^s  mode  of  administering  this  government  now 
became  a  matter  of  pre-eminent  importance.  People  had  abeady 
proceeded  so  fsur  as  to  condemn  both  the  alienations  and  also  the 
raising  of  new  imposts;  the  danger,  nay  the  absolute  ruin  in- 
Tolved  in  such  a  system,  became  perfectly  evident.  Gregory  called 
upon  the  congregation  to  procure  him  money,  but  not  by  spirit- 
ual concessions,  nor  by  new  imposts,  nor  by  the  sale  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenues. 

But  after  excluding  these,  what  other  methods  remained  to  be 
thought  of!  Both  the  measures  adopted  and  the  effects  they 
produced  afterwards,  demand  our  special  attention. 

Gregory,  who  was  at  all  times  guided  by  a  boundless  idea  of 
the  extent  of  legal  rights,  fancied  he  could  discover  that  the 
ecclesiastical  principality  still  possessed  many  such  rights  which 
it  had  only  to  turn  to  account,  in  order  to  obtain  new  resources.' 
He  had  no  idea  of  sparing  privileges  that  stood  in  his  way.  H© 
abolished,  without  the  least  consideration,  among  other  rights, 
that  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  of  exporting  com  from  the 

1  Calculation  of  Baronius.     Poeseyinus  in  Ciacconius  Vitas  Pontificum  IV.  37. 
Lorenzo  Priuli  reckons  that  he  annually  expended  200,000  scudi  on  ''  opero  pii" — 


*  Diapaocio  14  Mano  1673.  It  was  a  "  Congregatione  depntata  aopra  la  prori- 
■ione  di  danari" — [a  congregation  deputed  on  the  meana  of  finding  money]. 

t  Maffei,  Annali  di  Gregorio  Xlll.  I.  p.  104.  He  reckons  that  the  statoB  of 
the  church  atill  preaenred  a  net  income  of  only  160,000  acndi. 

I.  2  a 
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Mark  and  Bavenna  under  certain  £avoarabIe  conditionB.    He 
•aid  that  it  was  fair  that  the  foreigner  should  pay  as  much  tazet 
9B  the  native.^    As  they  would  not  at  once  agree  to  this,  he 
caused  their  warehouse  at  Bavenna  to  be  opened  by  foree,  its 
contents  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the  owners  to  be  imprisoned. 
Nevertheless  this  was  but  a  small  affair;  it  merely  indicated  the 
course  which  he  proposed  to  follow.     What  was  of  £u*  more 
importance  was,  that  he  thought  he  could  perceive  a  multitude 
of  abuses  in  the  nobility  of  his  territory,  which  might  be  abol- 
ished with  advantage  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.     His  commis* 
sioner  of  the  exchequer,  Rudolph  of  Bonfiglivolo,  brought  xmder 
consideration  a  widely  comprehensive  enlargement  and  renewal 
of  feudal  rights,  which  had  been  hardly  ever  thought  of.     He 
stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  castles  and  domains  of  the 
barons  within  the  states  of  the  church,  had  lapsed  to  the  pope, 
some  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  line  of  heirs  to  which 
they  had  been  properly  granted  as  fiefs,  others  in  consequence  of 
the  non-payment  of  the  dues  to  which  they  were  liable.'  Nothing 
could  have  fallen  out  more  opportunely  for  the  pope,  who  had 
already  acquired  possession  of  some  such  estates  by  their  having 
feudally  lapsed  to  him,  or  by  purchase.  He  proceeded  forthwith 
to  work.     In  the  hills  of  the  Romagna  he  took  Gastelnova  from 
the  Isei  of  Gesena,  and  Corcana  from  the  Sassitelli  of  Imola. 
Lonzano  on  its  beautiful  hill,  and  Savignano  in  the  plain,  were 
confiscated  from  the  Rangones  of  Modena.     Alberto  Pio  volun- 
tarily resigned  Bertinoro,  rather  than  encounter  the  lawsuit  with 
which  he  was  threatened  by  the  papal  exchequer ;  but  not  con- 
tent with  this,  it  deprived  him  also  of  Berucchio  and  other  ter- 
ritories.  Hereupon  he  made  a  formal  offer  of  his  reddendo  every 
Peter's  day,  but  it  was  never  accepted  again.     All  this  took 
place  in  the  Romagna  alone,  but  the  same  procedure  was  adopted 
in  the  other  provinces.     Not  only  estates  for  which  the  feudal 
reddendos  had  not  been  offered,  were  laid  claim  to;  there  were 

^  Dlspaccio  Antonio  Tiepolo  12  April  1577. 

*  DispAooio  A.  Tiepolo  13  Genn.  1579.  "  II  commisaario  dclla  camera  attendo 
oon  molta  diligentia  a  ritrovare  e  rivodero  scritture  por  ricupcraro  quanto  dalli  ]x>n- 
tefici  paaaati  u  d  stato  obligato  o  dato  in  pegno  ad  alcuno,  e  vcdcndo  cho  S.  S*  gli 
anentisM  volontieri,  non  la  sparagnao  porta  rispetto  ad  alcuno." — [The  commissary 
of  the  exchequer  set  himself  with  much  diligence  to  find  out  and  review  documents 
that  might  enable  him  to  recover  whatever  had  been  made  obligatory  or  had  been 
ffiven  in  pledge  jaj  former  popes  to  any  one,  and  perceiving  that  Ilis  IIollDesB  will- 
ugly  gare  hmi  his  consent,  he  did  not  spare  it  or  bear  favour  to  any  one. 
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others  which  origmallj  had  been  only  given  in  pledge  to  the 
barons;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  this  original  title  had  coma 
to  be  forgotten ;  they  had  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  nnen- 
eumbered  property,  and  had  been  much  improved;  now  it  pleased 
the  pope  and  his  commissary  of  the  exchequer  to  redeem  them 
again.  Thus  they  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Sitiano 
by  paying  the  redemption  money  of  14,000  scndi,  u  sum  Ceur 
below  the  actual  value. 

The  pope  was  too  much  gratified  with  these  measures.  Hi^ 
thought  to  earn  one  claim  more  to  the  favour  of  heaven,  as  soon 
as  he  should  succeed  in  augmenting  the  churches  revenues  by 
even  10  scudi,  it  being  of  course  understood  without  new  im« 
posts.  He  calculated  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  the  reve- 
nue of  the  states  of  the  church  had  been  increased  within  a  short 
time,  and  by  Intimate  means,  about  100,000  scudi.  What  an 
increased  capability  did  this  afford  for  acting  against  heretics  and 
unbelievers !  He  was  in  a  great  measure  supported  by  the  oourt. 
^^  This  pope  is  called  the  watchful,^^  (that  being  the  meaning  of 
Gregorius)  said  the  cardinal  of  Como:  '^he  will  watch  and  get 
his  own  into  his  hands  again.*"^ 

In  the  country,  on  the  contrary,  and  among  the  aristocracy, 
these  proceedings  made  a  very  different  impression. 

Many  great  families  found  themselves  suddenly  ousted  of  a 
possession  which  they  had  considered  to  be  lawful  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Others  saw  themselves  threatened.  Daily  searches 
were  made  in  Rome  for  ancient  documents,  and  on  these  new 
claims  were  made  day  after  day.  Soon  no  one  thought  himself 
secure,  and  many  made  up  their  minds  rather  to  defend  their 
properties  with  arms  than  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  commissary 
of  the  exchequer.  One  of  these  feudatories  told  the  pope  to  his 
face,  ^'  to  lose  is  to  lose;  by  defending  his  own,  a  man  finds  at 
least  a  sort  of  satisfaction.^^ 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  nobility  on  their  ten. 

1  BispAocio  21  Ottobre  1581.  "  Sono  molti  anni  ehe  la  chiesa  non  ha  hanito 
ponteftcc  di  questo  nome  Gregorio,  che  secundo  la  sua  etimologia  greca  ynol  dire 
rigilante :  questo  cho  d  Gregorio  d  vigilante,  twA  Tigilare  e  riovperare  il  iiio,  e  li 
par  di  far  on  gran  senritio,  quando  riccq[>era  alcuna  eoea,  benche  minima." — [Many 
years  have  past  since  the  church  has  haid  a  pontiff  of  this  name  Gregofy,  which  ac- 
cording to  its  Greek  etymology  means  watchful :  this  that  is  Gregory  is  watohfbl» 
desires  to  watch  and  recover  his  own,  and  it  seems  doing  a  great  aerrioe  to  him  to 
recorer  any  thing  however  small.] 
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ants  and  on  the  nobili  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  this  produced 
a  ferment  over  the  whole  country. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  pope  had  by  other  ill 
adyised  measures  brought  some  losses  on  some  of  the  cities  whidi 
they  felt  very  sensibly.  Among  others  he  had  raised  the  cus- 
tom-house duties  at  Ancona,  with  the  intention  that  the  impost 
should  fall  on  the  commercial  classes,  not  on  the  land;  but  he 
thus  gave  a  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  that  city  which  it  has 
^>.*er  yet  recovered;  commerce  quickly  withdrew  from  it;  it 
proved  but  of  little  avail  that  the  duties  were  taken  off  again,  and 
that  the  Bagusans  had  their  ancient  franchises  expressly  renewed. 

The  consequences  of  this  were  unexpected  and  peculiar  in  ihe 
highest  degree. 

In  any  country,  but  most  of  all,  in  one  so  tranquilly  disposed 
as  that  of  the  states  of  the  church,  obedience  to  the  government 
is  based  on  a  voluntary  subordination.  There  the  elements  of 
agitation  were  neither  removed  out  of  the  way,  nor  put  down  by 
force;  they  were  merely  concealed  by  the  magisterial  authority 
of  the  government  extended  over  them.  Accordingly,  in  pro- 
portion  as  subordination  gave  way,  these  elements  jointly  pressed 
forward  and  appeared  in  free  action.  The  country  seemed  sud- 
denly to  call  to  its  recollection  how  warlike,  how  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  how  independent  in  partisanships,  it  had  been  for 
centuries.  It  began  to  despise  the  regimen  of  priests  and  doc- 
tors; it  fell  back  into  a  condition  which  was  natural  to  it. 

Not  as  if  there  was  any  direct  opposition  to  the  government, 
or  insurrection  against  it;  enough,  that  in  all  quarters,  the  old 
parties  re-appeared  on  the  scene. 

All  the  Bomagna  was  anew  divided  out  amongst  them.  In 
Ravenna,  the  Basponi  and  Leonardi;  in  Bimini,  the  Bicciardelli 
and  Tignoli;  in  Gesena,  the  Venturelli  and  Bottini;  in  Furli, 
the  Numai  and  Sirugli;  in  Imola,  the  Vicini  and  Sassatelli, 
were  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  first  named  were  always  Oibel- 
lines,  the  others  Guelphs;  even  after  so  total  a  change  of  inter- 
ests, the  names  were  revived  anew.  These  parties  often  appro- 
priated to  themselves  different  quarters  and  different  churches; 
they  were  distinguished  by  wearing  badges;  the  Guelphs  wore 
the  feather  always  on  the  right  side,  the  Gibellines  on  the  left  ;^ 

I  The  RelatioDe  delk  Romagna  nutkes  those  diitlnotioiis  to  oonsiit "  Ddta^^iar  del 
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the  distinction  of  parties  was  carried  even  into  the  pettiest  yil- 
kge;  no  man  would  have  spared  his  brother^s  life  had  that  bro- 
ther professed  to  belong  to  an  opposite  party.  Some  had  been 
kno¥m  to  murder  their  wives,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  take 
a  wife  out  of  a  fsunilj  that  belonged  to  their  own  party.  The 
paoifid  were  no  longer  of  any  avail,  owing  to  this  as  well  as 
other  causes,  that  from  motives  of  personal  favour,  members  less 
capable  than  formerly  were  admitted  into  that  association.  The 
Actions  even  administered  justice  among  themselves,  and  often 
declared  persons  to  be  innocent  whom  the  papal  courts  had  con« 
demned  as  criminals.  They  broke  into  prisons  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  their  friends;  their  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
secuted  them  for  such  doings,  and  the  next  day  sometimes  saw 
their  heads  taken  off  and  stuck  on  the  public  wells.^ 

Now  that  the  public  authority  was  so  weak,  there  began  to  be 
formed  in  the  Mark,  the  Gampagna,  and  in  all  the  provinces, 
gangs  of  banditti  who  had  absconded  from  justice,  and  that  in 
such  numbers  as  to  be  like  little  armies. 

There  appeared  at  their  head  Alphonso  Piccolomini,  Boberto 
Malatesta,  and  other  young  men  belonging  to  the  most  consider- 
able families  in  the  country.  Piccolomini  took  the  town-house 
of  Monte-abboddo;  he  caused  all  his  opponents  to  be  searched 
out  and  executed  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers  and  their 
wives :  nine  were  killed  of  the  name  of  Gabuzio  alone,  his  follow- 
ers in  the  meantime  amusing  themselves  with  dances  in  the 
market-place.  He  overran  the  country  as  if  he  were  lord  of  the 
soil;  even  an  intermittent  fever  with  which  he  was  seized  had 
no  effect  in  restraining  him ;  when  the  weather  was  bad,  he  had 
himself  carried  in  a  litter  before  his  troops.  He  made  a  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  Gometo  to  make  good  speed  with 
their  harvest;  for  he  would  come  and  bum  down  the  crops  of 
his  enemy  Latino  Orsino.  As  far  as  respected  himself  person- 
ally, he  still  retained  a  certain  feeling  of  honour;  he  took  the 
letters  from  a  courier,  but  would  not  touch  the  money  the  man 
carried  with  him.     His  companions  showed  themselves  only  so 

pane,  nel  cingeni,  in  portare  il  pennacchio,  fiocco  o  fiore  al  oapello  o'all  oreochio" 
— [in  the  cut  of  their  clothes,  in  adjusting  the  sash,  and  in  the  feather,  taasel,  or 
flower  worn  on  the  cap  or  at  the  ear].  From  the  connection  I  presume  pome  must 
be  old  spelling  for  |>anm,-clothes.     If  not,  it  must  be  translated  Uxwet.    Tn, 

i  In  the  MS.  Sixtus  V.  Pontifex  M.  ( Altieri  Lib.  at  Rome)  there  is  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  state  of  things.    An  extract  from  it  will  be  found  in  ths  appendix. 
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mnch  the  greedier  and  disposed  to  plunder.  Deputatioiui  arriTe^ 
in  Borne  from  the  cities  on  all  sides,  praying  for  assistance.^ 
The  pope  increased  his  military  forces ;  gave  Cardinal  Sfonta  as 
extensive  powers  as  any  one  had  ever  possessed  since  Cardinal 
Albomoz;  he  was  boldly  to  proceed  to  act  manu  regiti^  not 
only  without  any  respect  for  privileges,  but  even  without 
being  bound  by  any  of  the  enactments  of  law,  nay,  without  any 
legal  process;'  Giacomo  Bonoompagno  took  the  field;  they  8II1&- 
ceeded,  indeed,  in  dispersing  the  armed  bands,  and  in  deariag 
the  country  of  them;  but  no  sooner  had  they  withdrawn  ihaa 
the  old  disorder  sprang  up  behind  them,  and  became  as  bad  aa 
before. 

Its  mischievous  effects  were  much  aggravated  by  a  partioular 
circumstance. 

This  pope,  who  has  often  passed  for  being  too  good-natured, 
yet  maintained  his  princely  as  well  as  his  ecclesiastical  preroga- 
tives with  the  utmost  strictness.^  He  spared  neither  the  emperor 
nor  the  king  of  Spain ;  he  paid  no  regard  to  his  neighbour.  Not 
only  was  he  embroiled  with  Venice  on  innumerable  questions, 
such  as  the  affair  of  Aquileia,  the  visitation  of  their  churches, 
and  other  points;   the  ambassador  could  not  find  words  to 

1  Dispacci  Donato  del  1582  throughout. 

>  Letters  for  Sforza,  communicated  in  the  Dispacci.  "  Omnimodam  facoltatem,  po- 
tcstatem,  auctoritatem  et  arbitrium  contra  quoscunquo  bannitos,  facinorosos,  reoep- 
tatorcs,  fautores,  complices,  et  segnaces  etc.  nee  non  contra  communitates,  uniTeni- 
tates  et  civitates,  terras  et  castra,  et  alios  cujuscunque  dignitatis  yel  pneeminen- 
tiffi,  Baroncs,  Duces,  et  quavis  auctoritate  fungcntcs,  et  extrajudicialiter  et  juris 
ordine  non  senrato,  etiam  sine  processn  et  scripturis,  et  manu  regia  illosque  omnes 
et  singulos  puniendi  tarn  in  rebus,  in  bonis  quam  in  personis." — [Every  sort  dT 
faculty,  power,  authority,  and  absolute  discretion  against  whatsocTer  bandits,  cri- 
minals, rccciyers,  favourers,  accomplices  and  followers,  ^.  as  also  against  commu- 
nities, universities,  and  cities,  domains  and  castles,  and  others  of  whatsoever  dignity 
or  pre-eminence,  barons,  dukes,  and  persons  in  the  exercise  of  any  authority,  and 
that  extrajudicially,  without  observing  the  forms  of  justice,  evon  witnout  formal  pro- 
cess or  minutes,  and  of  punishing  them,  all  and  each,  with  royal  power,  as  well  in 
goods  and  chattels  as  in  their  persons.] 

s  This  is  remarked  by  P.  Tiepolo  as  early  as  in  1576.  '<  Quanto  piii  ceres  d*ac- 
quistarsi  nome  di  giusto,  tanto  piii  lo  perde  di  gratioso,  perchd  concede  molto  meno 
gratie  estraordinarie  di  quel  che  ha  fatto  altro  pontefioe  di  molti  ansi  in  qua  :->ls 
qual  cosa,  aggiunta  al  mancamento  ch'd  in  lui  di  ccrti  offici  grati  et  acoetU  per  la 
difficult^  massimamente  naturale  che  ha  nel  parlar  e  per  le  pochissime  parok  che 
in  ciascuna  occasione  usa,  fa  ch'egli  in  gran  parte  manca  di  qnella  gratia  i^prMso 
le  persone." — [The  more  he  seeks  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  just  man,  the  more  he 
loses  that  of  a  gracious  one,  for  he  grants  many  fewer  extraordinaiy  favours  than 
any  other  pontiff  has  done  in  this  way  for  many  years ;  which  thing,  added  to  the 
want  we  find  in  him  of  certain  grateful  and  acceptable  offices,  owing  to  the  difficuItYf 
for  the  most  part  natural,  which  he  has  in  speatdng,  and  to  the  vexr  few  words  he 
employs  on  every  occasion,  has  the  effect  of  making  him  very  muda  £ul  in  beiiig 
liked  by  others.] 
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describe  bow  h»  flared  up  every  time  these  matters  were  touched 
upon,  and  what  intense  bitterness  he  manifested*  The  same 
was  the  case  as  to  Tuscany  and  Naples.  Ferrara  found  no  favour ; 
Parma,  shortly  before,  had  lost  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
its  law-snits.  All  these  neighbours  were  content  enough  to  see 
the  pope  in  such  unpleasant  embarrassments;  they  scrupled  not 
to  receive  the  bandits  into  their  territories,  and  these  again  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  states  of  the  church.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  pope  besought  them  to  cease  doing  so.  They 
thought  it  strange  that  people  should  care  for  nobody  at  Bome, 
and  then  desire  to  have  respect  paid  to  them  by  every  body.^ 

Gregory  accordingly  was  never  able  to  lay  hands  on  those  who 
had  absconded  from  his  territories.  No  taxes  were  paid;  the 
sussidio  tailed.  In  the  country,  general  dissatisfaction  spread 
everywhere.  The  very  cardinals  started  the  question,  whether 
it  were  not  better  to  attach  themselves  to  some  other  state. 

In  these  circumstances  to  think  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  commissary  of  the  exchequer,  was  out 
of  the  question.  In  December  1581,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
expressly  reports,  that  the  pope  had  put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings 
in  cases  of  threatened  confiscation. 

He  had  to  submit  to  Piccolomini^s  coming  to  Borne,  and  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  him.^  He  shuddered  all  over  on  reading 
it,  presenting  as  it  did  so  long  a  catalogue  of  murders  which  he 
was  to  pardon,  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table.  But  he  was  told  that 
of  three  things,  one  was  necessary;  he  must  expect  his  son  Gia- 
como  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  Piccolomini;  or  he  must 
execute  him  himself;  or  Piccolomini  must  be  allowed  to  obtain  a 
free  pardon.  The  father  confessors  of  St.  John  Lateran  declared 
that  although  they  durst  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional, if  something  were  not  done,  a  great  calamity  impended. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  Piccolomini  came  to  be  openly 

1  Dlspaccio  Donato  10  Sett.  1581.  "  E  una  coea  grando  che  con  non  dar  mai 
satiafatione  nissona  si  pretcnde  d'avere  da  altri  in  qucllo  che  tocca  alia  libertii  dello 
stato  mo  oorrentemente  ogni  sorte  d'oflsequio." — [It  \s  one  great  affair,  that  while 
he  neTer  eaTe  gatisfaction,  he  claimed  having  every  sort  of  ohsequiousness  uniformly 
ihown  to  him  hy  othen  in  all  that  touched  the  lilierty  of  the  state.] 

*  Donato  9  April  1583.  **  II  sparagnar  la  spesa  e  I'liMicurar  il  Signor  Giacomo, 
che  lo  desiderava,  et  il  fuggir  Toccaaione  di  disgustarsi  ogni  di  plii  per  questo  con 
Florenza  ri  come  ogni  di  avreniva,  ha  fatto  venir  S.  S*  in  questa  risolutione." — 
[His  Holiness  was  led  to  adopt  this  resolution  by  a  view  to  the  saving  of  expense, 
and  to  satisfy  Lord  Giacomo  who  desired  it,  and  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  being  dis- 
gusted any  more  every  day  on  this  account  with  Florence,  as  daily  happened.] 
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patronised  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  for  be  bad  bis  resi- 
dence in  tbe  Medici  palace.  The  pope  at  last  made  np  his  mind, 
but  with  a  sorely  wounded  heart,  and  subscribed  the  brief  of 
absolution. 

This  did  not,  howeyer,  at  once  restore  tranquillity.  His  own 
capital  was  full  of  banditti.  Matters  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
that  the  city  magistrate  of  the  conservators  had  to  step  in  and 
enforce  obedience  to  the  papal  police.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Marianazzo  refused  to  accept  the  pardon  that  was  offered  to  him; 
it  was  more  advantageous,  said  he,  for  him  to  live  as  a  bandit; 
his  doing  so  gave  him  greater  security.^ 

The  old  pope,  weary  of  life  and  feeble,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  exclaimed;  ''  Thou  shalt  arise,  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy 
upon  Zion  !^' 

Gregory  reigned  firom  the  13th  of  May,  1572,  to  the  10th  of 
April  1585. 


8IXIU8  T. 


It  would  seem  at  times,  as  if  in  confusion  itself^  there  were  a 
secret  power  which  forms  and  rears  men  capable  of  controlling 
and  directing  it. 

While  throughout  the  whole  world,  hereditary  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  were  transmitting  the  powers  of  government  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  spiritual  monarchy  had  this  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  that  it  could  promote  a  man  from  the  lowest  step  in 
human  society,  to  the  highest  rank  there.  From  the  most  hum- 
ble condition  there  now  arose  a  pope,  who  possessed  the  power, 
and  quite  the  natural  disposition  along  with  that,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  this  disorder. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  successes  of  the  Osmen  in  the 
lUyrian  and  Dalmatian  provinces,  many  of  their  inhabitants  fled 
into  Italy.  There  they  were  seen  collected  in  groups,  sitting  on 
the  shore,  and  lifting  their  hands  to  heaven.  Zanetto  Peretti, 
the  ancestor  of  Sixtus  V.,  probably  came  over  among  those  refu- 
gees; he  was  of  Slavonic  origin.  But  as  it  commonly  fares  with 
fugitives,  neither  he  nor  his  descendants,  who  had  settled  in  Mon- 
talto,  had  any  particular  good  fortune  to  boast  of.  Peretto 
Peretti,  the  father  of  Sixtus  V.,  had  even  to  leave  that  town  on 

1  "  Che  a  Tirer  fuoruscito  li  tomi  piA  a  conto  e  di  maggior  sicurti." — [That  to 
live  as  an  outlaw  was  more  to  lus  advantage  and  waa  attended  with  more  security.] 
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accoimt  of  his  debts;  and  was  first  placed  by  his  ins^lagviB.  a 
condition  to  rent  a  garden  in  Grotto  a  Mare,  near  Ferino.  It 
was  a  remarkable  spot ;  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Einiscan  Juno,  Gypra,  were  seen  among  the  garden  plants; 
there  was  ho  want  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  south,  for  Fermo 
enjoyed  a  finer  climate  thab  the  rest  of  the  Mark.  Here,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1521,  Peretti  had  a  son  bom  to  him.  Shortly 
before  it  had  seemed  to  hiih  in  a  dream,  that  while  he  was 
lamenting  his  manifold  adversities;  a  voice  from  heavien  consoled 
him  with  the  assurance  that  he  shoula  have  a  son  who  would 
restore  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  This  hope  he  seized  with  all' 
the  eagerness  of  a  fanciful  self-satisfaction,  excited  by  the  indi- 
gence of  his  circtttnstances,  ahd  moreover  turned  already  to  the 
legions  of  the  mysterioiis;  he  called  the  boy  Felix.^ 

The  circumstances  of  the  family  may  tie  r^ily  understood 
from  such  incidents;  for  example,  as  the  child  filling  into  a  pond, 
tod  his  aunt,  who  was  washing  at  it,  pidlitag  him  out  again.  The 
boy  had  to  watch  the  fruit,  nay  even  to  take  care  6f  the  pigs. 
He  learned  his  letters  flrbni  the  horn-books  which  other  boys,  in 
passing  through  the  fields  to  school  and  coining  back  from  it, 
allowed  tb  remain  with  him,  the  father  not  having  even  the  five 
bajocchi  to  spare  which  the  nearest  schoolmaster  required  as  his 
monthly  fee.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  family  relations  belonged 
to  the  clerical  order,  a  Franciscan  friar,  called  Salvatore,  who 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  pay  the  school  money.  Thereupon 
the  little  Felix  went  with  the  rest  to  receive  instruction;  he  got 
at  the  same  time  a  slice  of  brea<!l,  and  this  he  used  to  eat  for  his 

^  Tempcsti,  Storia  doUa  yita  o  gcste  di  Sisto  V.  1754,  made  researches  in  the 
archives  of  Montalto  as  to  the  origin  of  his  hero.  The  Vita  Sixti  V.  ipsiiia  manu 
emcndata/MS.  in  the  Altieri  Lib.  at  Rome,  is  also  an  authentic  document.  Six- 
tus  was  bom,  "  cum  pater  Ludovici  Vecchii  Finnani  hortum  excoleret,  mater  DiaoBS 
nurui  ^os  pcrhonestas  matron jb  domesticis  ministeriis  o{)eram  da^et." — [when  his 
father  was  cultiyatihg  the  garden  of  Lewis  Vecchio  Firmani,  and  while  his  mother 
was  acting  as  a  domestic  senrant  to  Diana  his  spouse,  a  most  respectable  matron.] 
This  Diana  in  extreme  old  age  lived  to  see  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus.  **  Anus  senio 
confecta  Romam  dcferri  Toluit,  cupida  Tenerari  eum  in  summo  rerum  humanarum 
iastigio  positum,  quern  clitoris  sui  filium  paupere  yictu  domi  suss  natum  aluerat." 
— [The  old  woman  when  enfeebled  by  age  wished  to  be  taken  to.  Rome,  being  desir- 
ous of  venerating  him  who  was  now  pli^ed  on  the  very  summit  of.  human  affairt, 
but  whom,  as  the  son  of  her  gardener,  she  had  brought  up  on  mean  fare  after  being 
bom  in  her  house.]  Moreover,  *'  paviase  puerum  pecus  et  Picentes  memorant,  et 
ipse  adeo  non  ditfitetur  ut  etiam  pne  se  ferat." — [thev  say  that  the  boy  dreaded  the 
cattle  and  tbue  Picentes,  and'he  hunself  is  so  little  ashamed  of  it,  as  even  to  boast 
of  it.]  At  the  Ambroeiana  R.  124,  there  is  lo  be  found  t.  Radice  dell'  origine  di 
Sisto  v.,  a  document  datccl  at  Rome  4th  May,  1585,  which  meanwhile  eayi  but 
litUe  to  the  purpose. 

I.  2  8 
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diuner  as  he  sat  beside  the  well  that  supplied  him  with  water  to 
moisten  it.  Yet,  notwithstanding  such  scanty  means,  the 
father^s  hopes  soon  became  also  those  of  the  son;  and  when  that 
son,  at  the  very  early  age  of  twelve — ^for  no  Tridentine  council 
had  as  yet  forbidden  vows  being  taken  so  early — entered  into  the 
Franciscan  order,  he  still  retained  the  name  of  Felix.  Ftiar 
Salvatore  kept  him  under  strict  discipline,  using  all  the  author- 
ity of  an  uncle  who  had  succeeded  to  tliat  of  a  father^  yet  he 
continued  to  send  him  to  school.  Felix  would  often  study  with- 
out a  supper,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  in  the  corridore,  or  when  it 
went  out,  by  that  which  burned  in  the  church  before  the  host. 
He  exhibited  no  immediate  indications  of  an  originally  religious 
cast  of  thought,  or  of  a  decided  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge; 
we  only  learn  that  his  progress  was  rapid,  both  at  the  school  at 
Femo  and  at  the  schools  and  universities  of  Ferrara-and  Bol- 
ogna. He  carried  off  the  academical  honours  with  much 
applause,  and  gave  proofs,  in  particular,  of  a  turn  for  logic.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  utmost  to  the  acquisition  of  the  monkish 
talent  for  handling  abstruse  questions  in  theology.  At  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  Franciscans  held  in  1 549,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  literary  debates,  he  opposed,  with  ability  and 
presence  of  mind,  Antonio  Persico  from  Calabria,  a  Telcsian, 
who  had  at  that  time  earned  a  high  reputation  at  Perugia.^  Tliis 
was  the  first  occasion  of  his  attracting  respect;  the  protector  of 
his  order,  Cardinal  Pius  of  Carpi,  zealously  befriended  him  ever 
after. 

But  ho  ascribes  his  own  good  fortune  to  another  occurrence. 

In  1552,  he  preached  the  Lent  sermons  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  at  Eome  with  the  greatest  applause.  His  dis- 
courses were  thought  animated,  copious,  and  fluent.  He  was  not 
superficial;  his  order  was  excellent;  he  expressed  himself  plainly 
and  agreeably.     On  that  occasion  it  happened  one  day,  in  the 

1  Sixtus  V.  Pontifex  Maximus:  MS.  in  the  Alticri  Library.  "Kximia  Peraicus 
apud  omiies  late.famaPerusiiu  philoaopliiamcx  Telcsii  placitis  cum  publice  dooeret, 
novitatc  doctrinsB  turn  primum  nasccntis  uativum  ingenii  lumen  mirifice  illustra- 
bat.  Montaltus  ex  uni versa  theologia.excerptas  posit iones  cnrdinali  Carpensi  in- 
Bcriptas  tanta  cum  ingenii  laude  defendit  ut  omnibus  admirationi  fuerit." — [When 
Pcruico,  with  great  and  wide-spread  reputation  amongst  all  men,  was  teaching  phi- 
losophy from  the  placets  of  Telesius,  at  Perugia,  he  amazingly  illustrated  the  native 
light  of  genius  with  the  novelty  of  a  doctnne  then  first  brought  into  existence. 
IVlont&lto  defended,  to  the  admiration  of  every  one,  poaitiona  extracted  from  univer- 
aal  theology,  InBcribed  to  the  Cardinal  of  Carpi.] 
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midst  of  a  fuU  congregation,  when  after  the  first  part  of  his  dis- 
conrse,  as  is  the  custom  in  Italy,  he  was  pausing  for  awhile,  and 
after  he  had  rested,  was  reading  out  the  notices  that  had  been 
handed  in,  and  which  used  to  contain  prayers  and  intercessions, 
he  came  to  one  which  had  been  found  sealed  up  on  the  pulpit,  and 
contained  something  very  different.  All  the  heads  of  Peretti's 
previous  preaching  were  noted  down  in  it,  particularly  with  res- 
pect to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  under  each  head  thertf 
appeared  in  large  letters:  "  Thou  liest.**^  Peretti  could  not  quite* 
conceal  his  astonishment;  he  hastened  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
sermon,  and  on  reaching  home  despatched  the  note  to  the  Inqui- 
sition/ Soon  he  saw  the  grand  inquisitor,  Michael  Ghisilieri, 
arrive  at  his-  apartment.  The  strictest  investigation  began. 
Peretti  often  used  to  relate  afterwards,  how  much  he  was  fright- 
ened  by  the  appearance  of  that  person,  with  his  severe  brow, 
deep-set  eyes,  and  strongly  marked  features.  Yet  he  did  not  lose 
his  presence  of  mind ;  he  answered  satisfactorily  and  showed  no 
weakness.  When  Ghisilieri  saw  that  the  friar  was  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  was  so  well  versed  and  firmly  settled  in  the  Bomau 
catholic  doctrines,  he  at  once  became  another  person;  he  em- 
braced him  with  tears  and  proved  his  second  patron. 

Ever  after  that,  Friar  Felix  Peretti  attached  himself  most  deci- 
sively to  the  strict  party,  which  was  just  then  rising  to  power 
in  the  church.  He  maintained  an  intimate  connection  with  Igna- 
tius, Felinus,  and  Philip  Nero,  who  all  three,  gained  the  name 
of  Saints.  His  meeting  with  opposition  in  his  own  order  which 
he  endeavoured  to  reform,  and  his  being  even  expelled  by  the 
brethren  of  that  order  from  Venice,  only  increased  the  respect 
entertained  for  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  tone  of  opinion 
which  was  now  advancing  to  the  ascendency.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Paul  IV,,  and  often  consulted  in  diflicult  emergencies; 
lie  laboured  as  a  divine  in  the  congregation  for  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  as  consulter  at  the  inquisition;  he  had  a  great  share 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  archbishop  Carranza.     He  did  not 

1  Extract  from  the  same  manuscript.  "  Jam  priorem  orationis  partem  exegerat, 
cum  oblatum  libellum  resignat  ac  tacitu^,  ut  populo  summam  exponat,  legere  inci- 
pit.  Quotquot  ad  eam  diem  catholica3  fidci  dogmata  Montaltus  pro  concione  affir- 
marat,  ordiue  collecta  continebat,  singulisque  id  tantum  addcbat,  literis  grandior- 
ibus:  Mentiris.  Complicatum  dlligenter  libellum,  sed  ita  ut  constemationig 
manifestus  multis  csset,  ad  pectus  dimittit,  orationemque  brevi  prsecisione  paucis 
sbsolrit." — [Freely  translated  in  the  text.] 
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grudgo  the  pains  it  cost  him,  to  searc^  out  those  pasaages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Protcstapta  which  Garra^za  had  adopted  in  hl^ 
own,  and  gained  the  full  confidence  of  Pius  V.  Th^t  pope 
appointed  him  vicar-general  of  the  Franciscans,  for  the  expresq 
purpose  of  authorizing  him  to  proceed  with  the  reformation  o( 
that  order,  and  in  fact  Peretti  went  vigorously  to  work.  He 
deposed  the  commissaries-general  who  had  to  that  time  possessed 
the  supreme  government  of  the  Frajiciscans;  he  restored  the  old 
constitution,  according  to  which  this  belonged  to  the  proyinciala, 
and  carried  the  strictest  visitation  into  effect.  Pius  saw  his 
expectations  not  only  fulfilled  but  even  exceeded;  he  considered 
the  liking  he  had  for  Peretti  to  be  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration ; 
deaf  to  the  calumnies  with  which  the  latter  was  persecuted,  he 
appointed  him  first,  bishop  of  St.  Agatha,  and  in  1^70,  a  car- 
dinal. 

The  see  of  Fermo  was  also  conferred  on  hhn.  Felix  Peyetti 
returned  to  his  native  seat  in  the  purple  of  the  church,  that 
native  seat  where  he  used  to  watch  fruits  and  tend  cattle.  Yet 
his  father"'s  anticipations  and  his  own  hopes  were  not  yet  fully 
accomplished. 

It  has  been  repeated,  indeed,  times  without  number,  what  arti- 
fices Cardinal  Montalto,  for  that  was  now  the  name  he  went  by, 
employed  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  the  tiara;  what  meek- 
ness he  affected;  how  he  tottered  along  bent  down  as  with  weak- 
ness, coughing,  and  supporting  himself  with  a  staff;  any  one  that 
knows  the  world  must  be  satisfied  at  once  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  this.  It  is  not  by  such  tricks  that  the  highest  dignities  are 
obtained.^ 

Montalto  lived  a  quiet,  frugal  and  industrious  life,  directed  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  It  was  his  delight  to  cultivate  trees  and 
vines  in  his  vineyard  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  is  still 
visited,  and  to  confer  benefits  on  his  native  town.  His  more 
serious  hours  were  occupied  with  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose, 
which  he  published  in  1580.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  he 
bestowed  on  this  work,  his  method  of  treating  it  was  somewhat 
capricious.    Moreover,  his  character  appeared  not  quite  so  harm- 

1  It  is  not  nUegcd  that  he  obtained  the  popedom  by  sucli  artifices,  but  only  that 
ho  secured  the  votes  of  other  expectants,  such  as  Trani  and  Justinian,  who,  but  for 
the  idea  that  he  could  not  live  long,  might  have  turned  the  election  against  him. 
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lees  ac|  i\  |ia4  be^n  ^aid  to  be;  a  docupient  dfttipg  fta  early  ^ 
1574,  spe^  of  ^optalto  as  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  but 
as  Cifiifty  ^d  m^dicions.^  Yet  )ie  gave  proof?  of  extraor(i[jnary 
self-oomnumd.  Wheff  bis  nephew,  husband  of  Vittoria  Accor- 
^Iflbaon^  Y[t^  mijirdered,  be  was  the  first  to  beg  the  pope  to  drop 
|;he  prosecution.  This  peculiarity,  which  was  ^  matter  of  gene- 
ral surprise,  prp))ablj  contri|)uted  mo^t  to  the  election  having 
actually  fallen  upon  him,  after  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave  of 
1585  lutd  succeeded  so  ^  as  to  secure  his  bein^  named.  It  was 
considered,  also,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  autheptic  narra^ 
tive  of  tl^e  procee4ings,  that,  according  to  tjie  circunmtances,  he 
was  still  at  a  tolerably  fresh  time  of  life,  namely,  64,  and  of  a 
vigorous  and  hale  complexion.  It  was  the  universal  feeling,  that 
at  that  particular  conjuncture  a  man  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
strength  was  above  all  things  pecessary. 

And  so  Friar  Felix  found  himself  at  ^he  wished-for  goal.     It 
must  have  beeu  with  feelings  worthy  of  a  ¥pan  that  he  saw  sq 

J^  A  "  Difloono  sopra  i  BOggetti  papabili** — [Disoourse  upon  subjects  capable  of 
being  popes]  eajs  of  Montalto :  **  La  natura  sua,  tenuta  terribile  imperiosa  ct  airo- 
gante, tacfl^u pud puiito eohciUare  la  gratia. "-^[Hia  nature,  held  to  bo  terribly  im- 
perioos  and  arrogant,  could  not  in  the  least  conciliate  fiiTour  for  hini.]  It  will  be 
aeen  that  he  was  the  same  in  his  cardinalship  as  when  he  was  pope.  Gregory  XIII. 
often  nid  to  his  friends,  **  CaTcrent  magnum  ilium  cinerarium  ' — [that  they  should 
beware  of  that  great  relicmanl.  Famesc  saw  him  between  the  two  Dominicans, 
Trani  and  Justinian,  who  also  had  hopes  for  themselves.  The  author  of  Sixtus  V. 
P.  M.  makes  him  say :  "  Nse  IHcenum  hoc  iumentum  magnificc  olim  exiliet,  si  duos 
illos,  quoi  hino  atque  illinc  male  fert,  carbonls  saccos  excusserit." — [Won't  that 
Picenlan  ox  spring  out  magnificently,  should  he  ever  shake  off  these  two  sacks  of 
coals  which  he  now  carries  so  impatiently.]  To  this  he  adds,  that  with  this 
Tery  Tiew  Accorambuona  betrothed  herself  with  the  nephew  of  Sixtus.  Besides, 
the  grand  duke  Francis  of  Tuscany  had  a  great  share  in  this  election.  In 
a  despatch  of  the  Florentine  ambassador,  Albertl,  of  the  11th  May,  1585,  (Koma 
Filza  n.  36)  we  find  as  follows :  «<  V»  Altczza  sia  sola  quclla  che  come  convicne 
goda  il  frutto  dell'  opera  che  ella  ha  fatta  (he  s])eaks  of  this  election)  per  Avert 
questo  Ponteficc  amico  e  non  altro  se  ne  faccia  bello." — [Your  Uighness  is  tho 
only  one  that  properly  enjoys  the  fruit  of  the  work  you  have  done  (speaking  of  the 
election)  by  having  this  pontiff  friendly,  and  that  nd  other  can  plume  himself  upon 
it.]  In  another  Florentme  despatch  we  find :  "  H  papa  replica,  che  il  gran  duca 
avera  molte  ragioni  di  desiderargli  bene,  perchd  egli  era  come  quel  agricoltore  che 
pianta  un  fnitto  che  ha  j)oi  caro  insieme  di  vederlo  crescere  et  andare  avanti  lungo 
tempo,  aggiungendoli  che  cgli  era  stato  quelle  che  dopo  il  Signor  Iddio  aveva  con- 
dotta  quest*opera,  che  a  lui  solo  ne  aveva  ad  aver  obligo,  e  che  lo  conosceva,  se  ben 
di  queste  cose  non  poteva  parlar  con  ogn'uno." — [The  pope  replied  that  the  grand 
duke  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  well  to  him,  for  he  was  like  a  gardener  who 
plants  a  fruit-tree,  and  who  then  takes  an  interest  in  seeing  it  grow  and  make  pro- 
gress for  a  long  while ;  adding,  that  he  had  been  the  person  who.  next  to  the  Lord 
God,  had  conducted  this  business ;  that  to  him  alone  he  had  to  feel  obliged  for  it,  and 
that  he  knew  it,  although  these  indeed  were  matters  about  which  he  could  not  speak 
to  every  one.]  Here  we  see  that  quite  another  storv  was  transacted  behind  tho 
scenes,  of  vdiich  we  know  little  or  nothing.  The  election  took  phioe  on  the  24th  of 
April.  1085. 
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lofty  and  so  legitimate  an  ambition  gratified.  Every  thing  now 
presented  itself  to  his  soul  in  which  he  had  ever  thought  that 
he  could  recognise  a  higher  calling.  He  adopted  as  his  motto, 
"  Thou,  God,  hast  been  my  defender  from  the  womb." 

In  all  his  enterprises,  too,  he  believed  that  from  that  time 
forward  he  would  be  favoured  by  God.  No  sooner  had  ho 
ascended  the  throne,  than  he  announced  it  as  his  determination 
to  root  out  banditti  and  evil-doers.  Should  his  own  powers 
prove  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose,  he  was  persuaded  that  €rod 
would  send  legions  of  angels  to  his  assistance.^ 

To  this  difficult  task  he  proceeded  immediately,,  with  equal 
resolution  and  considerateness. 

BXTIRPATION  OP  THE  DIKBITTI. 

The  remembrance  of  Gregory  was  against  him ;  he  could  not 
think  of  carrying  into  efiect  the  measures  of  that  pope;  he  dis- 
banded the  greater  number  of  the  troops  he  found  enrolled,  and 
reduced  even  the  sbirri  to  about  half  their  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  resolved  to  inflict  the  most  ruthless  punishment 
on  such  criminals  as  had  been  apprehended. 

It  had  long  been  forbidden  to  carry  short  weapons,  and,  in 
particular,  a  sort  of  firelock.  Four  youths  belonging  to  Cora, 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
arrested  while  carrying  such  weapons.  The  pope  was  to  be 
crowned. on  the  day  following,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  so 
joyful  an  occasion,  to  intercede  for  them.  Sixtus  opposed  this. 
"As  long  as  I  live,''*  said  he,  "  every  criminal  must  die."'  That 
same  day  the  whole  four  were  seen  suspended  from  a  gibbet  at 
the  Angel  bridge. 

A  youth  from  beyond  the  Tiber  was  condemned  to  death,  for 
having  resisted  the  sbirri  who  wanted  to  take  from  him  an  ass. 

1  Dispaccio  Priuli  11  Maggio  1685.  The  pope's  discourse  in  the  consistoiy. 
••  Difts<e  di  due  cose  chc  lo  travagliavano,  la  materia  della  giustitia  e  della  abondan- 
tia,  alle  quali  voleva  attendcr  con  ogni  ciira,  8})erando  in  dio  che  quando  li  mancas- 
sero  li  ajuti  propni  e  forasticri,  li  mandera  tante  legioni  di  angeli  per  punir  li  mal* 
fattori  e  ribaldi,  et  esortd  li  cardinali  di  non  usar  le  loro  franchigie  nel  dar  riouiito 
a  tristi,  dctestando  il  poco  pcnsicr  del  suo  predecessor." — [Ue  spoke  of  two  things 
which  pressed  on  his  thoughts,  the  subject  of  justice  and  of  plenty,  to  which  he 
desired  to  give  his  utmost  attention,  hoping  in  God  that  should  his  own  and  others' 
aids  be  wanting  to  him,  he  would  send  so  many  legions  of  angels  to  punish  tlie 
malefactors  and  rogues,  and  exhorted  the  cardinals  not  to  use  their  franchises  in 
giving  shelter  to 'wretches,  abominating  liis  predecessor's  want  of  thought.] 

9  Se  tIvo  facinorosis  moriendum  esse. 
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As  the  weeping  boy  waa  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  an 
object  of  universal  pity;  his  tender  age  was  represented  to  the 
pope.  "  I  will  add  a  few  of  my  own  years  to  his,"  said  he,  and 
allowed  the  execution  to  take  place. 

These  first  doings  of  Sixtus  V.  terrified  every  one;  they  secured 
a  powerful  impression  for  the  ordinances  which  he  now  issued. 

Barons  and  municipalities  were  enjoined  to  keep  their  castles 
and  towns  £*ee  from  banditti;  the  lord  superior,  or  the  munici- 
pality, were  themselves  to  repair  whatever  losses  might  be  caused 
by  banditti.^ 

It  had  been  usual  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  a  bandit.  Six- 
tus ordained  that  this  price  should  not  be  paid  from  the  exche- 
quer, but  jrather  by  the  bandit'*s  relations,  or  when  these  were 
too  poor,  by  the  commune  (or  parish)  from  which  he  came  ori- 
ginally. 

It  is  clear  that  his  intention  was  to  have  the  lords  superior, 
the  municipalities,  and  the  relations,  all  interested  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object.  He  even  sought  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  bandits  themselves.  He  promised  to  each  of  them  that 
should  deliver  up  an  accomplice,  dead  or  alive,  not  only  pardon 
for  himself,  but  for  some  of  his  friends  whom  he  should  name, 
and  a  reward  in  money  over  and  above. 

On  the  a.doption  of  these  ordinances,  and  after  the  strictness 
with  which  they  were  administered,  had  been  exhibited  in  a  few 
examples,  the  prosecution  of  the  banditti  in  a  short  time  took 
another  form. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  it  succeeded  at  the  very  first 
with  a  few  of  the  chiefs. 

The  pope  could  not  even  sleep  at  the  thought  that  the  priest 
Guercino,  who  called  himself  the  king  of  theCampagna,  and  who 
had  once  forbidden  the  subjects  of  the  bishop  of  Viterbo  to  obey 
their  lord,  still  pursued  his  trade,  and  even  projected  new  depre- 
dations. He  prayed,  says  Galesinus,  that  God  might  deliver 
the  states  of  the  church  from  such  a  marauder;  the  news  arrived 
next  morning  that  Guercino  had  been  apprehended.  The  head 
was  stuck  up  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  with  a  gilt  crown  on  it; 
the  man  who  brought  it  received  his  reward,  2000  scudi;  the 
people  applauded  his  Holiness'^s  administration  of  justice. 

1  Bull.  T.  TV.  p.  IV.  p.  137.    Bando  b.  Tcmpesti  I.  IX.  14. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  another  called  della  Fdri^  ventiliid  one 
night  to  knock  up  the  guards  at  the  portal  SbJatd,  when  he  an- 
nounced his  name  and  requested  them  to  present  his  compK- 
ments  to  the  pope  and  to  the  governor.  Heretipon  SixtiU  tofat- 
ihanded  the  bandit'^s  relations  to  produce  him,  and  that  on  ^ 
of  corporal  punishment  if  they  failed.  Ere  a  nionth  had  ellipflbd 
the  head  of  Fara  was  brought  iiil 

Sometimes  it  was  not  altogether  jiidtice  ih^t  w^  estMiMd 
against  the  bandits. 

At  Urbino  thirty  of  them  had  entrenched  themdelve^ok  i 
hill.  The  duke  caused  mules  laden  with  proyisionl^  to  be  Slxiten 
along  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  train  of  coarse  wa^  plun- 
dered. But  the  provisions  were  poisoned  and  all  the  robbers 
died.  ^'  On  hearing  the  news  of  this,"*^  says  ft  biographer  of  Six- 
tus  v.,  "the  pope  felt  great  satisfaction.**'^ 

In  Rome  a  father  and  his  son  were  put  to  death,  though  i)Otk 
protested  their  innocence.  The  mother  interposed ;  she  begged 
only  for  a  slight  delay ;  she  could  instantly  prove  the  ihnodencA 
of  her  husband  and  son.  The  senator  refused  it  t6  het.  ^'Sin^ft 
you  are  thirsting  for  blood  then,'**  she  exclaimed,  "I  will  satisfy 
you,"  and  threw  herself  out  at  a  window  In  the  capitol.  Mesm- 
while  the  two  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution;  each  wanted  to 
suffer  death  first;  the  father  unwilling  to  see  the  son  die,  the  son 
unwilling  to  see  the  father;  the  people  6ried  ^oud  &om  compas- 
sion ;  the  savage  executioner  chided  their  useless  delay. 

Personal  rank  was  then  of  no  avail.  Count  JoliU  Pepoli,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  chief  families  in  Bologna,  but  who  had 
largely  participated  in  the  banditti  movements,  was  strangled  in 
prison,  his  property  and  ready  money  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  treasury.  Not  a  day  passed  without  an  execution ;  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  wood  and  field,  stakes  were  to  be  met 
with,  having  the  heads  of  bandits  stuck  upon  them. .  The  pope 
commended  those  only  of  his  legates  and  governors  who  satisfied 
him  in  this  respect,  and  sent  him  in  abundance  of  heads.  There 
is  something  at  once  barbarous  and  oriental  in  this  justice. 

Such  robbers  as  were  not  overtaken  by  it,  were  sure  to  fall  by 
means  of  their  own  comrades.     The  pope's  promises  had  dis- 

^  Memorie  del  pontifioato  dl  Sisto  V.:  "  Raffffuagliato  Sisto  ne  prese  gran  oon- 
tento."— [See  the  text.] 
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united  the  banditti;  none  now  trusted  another;  they  murdered 
one  another/ 

And  thus  not  a  year  had  elapsed  when  the  insurrectionaiy 
moTements  in  the  states  of  the  church,  if  not  extinguished  at 
dieir  source,  were  nevertheless  repressed  in  their  outbreaks.  In 
1586,  the  news  arrived  that  Montebrandano  and  Arara,  the  last 
of  the  chiefs,  had  been  put  to  death. 

The  pope  felt  himself  happy  now  that  ambassadors,  on  their 
arrival,  reported  that  in  travelling  through  his  states  they  had 
everywhere  found  peace  and  security." 

LBADXRO  VXATUBBS  OV  THI  ADlflHIBTlUnOV. 

But  as  the  abuses  which  the  pope  had  to  combat,  had  another 
origin  besides  the  want  of  vigilance  in  the  government,  so  was 
the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  be  ascribed  also  to  other 
steps  taken  by  him. 

Sixtus  V.  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  sole  author  of 
ihe  ordinances  of  the  states  of  the  church ;  regulations  have  been 
ascribed  to  him  which  existed  long  before  his  time;  he  has  been 
celebrated  as  an  incomparable  financier,  a  most  unprejudiced 
statesman,  a  restorer  of  antiquities.  He  had  natural  qualities 
that  were  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  others,  and 
thus  too  ready  a  credulence  has  been  given  to  fabulous  and  hyper- 
helical  tales  respecting  him. 

But  although  we  must  not  put  implicit  confidence  in  all  that 
has  been  said  of  him,  his  administration  nevertheless  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  very  remarkable. 

In  one  peculiar  respect  it  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  Gre- 
gory. The  latter,  in  the  general  measures  he  pursued,  was  severe, 
decided,  partial;  but  he  winked  at  particular  instances  of  dis- 
obedience.    The  growing  social  disorder  which  he  experienced, 

1  Disp.  Priiill  as  early  as  29th  June  1585.  "  Li  fuornsciti  s'ammazzano  run 
Taltro  per  la  provision  del  novo  breve." — [The  outlaws  killed  one  another  for  the 
sake  of  the  sums  provided  for  them  in  the  new  brief.] 

s  Vita  Sixti  V.  i.  m.  em.  '*  Ea  qnies  et  tranquillitas  at  in  nrbe  vasta,  in  hoc 
oonventu  nationum,  in  tanta  peregrinorum  advenaromqne  colluvie,  ubi  tot  nobUium 
■nperfan  eminent  opes,  nemo  tarn  tenuis,  tam  abjectse  fortunes  sit  qui  se  nunc  sen- 
tiat  cujusquam  injuria;  obnoxium." — [Such  was  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  that  in  a 
vast  city,  m  this  assemblage  of  nations,  in  such  a  man  of  foreigners  and  new- 
comers, where  there  is  proud  opulence  of  so  many  nobles  to  engross  regard,  there  is 
no  one'of  means  however  small,  or  in  fortune  so  abject,  who  now  feels  himself  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  any  one.] 

I.  2t 
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had  precisely  this  for  its  origin,  that  while  he  raised  a  war  of 
interests  against  himself  on  the  one  hand,  he  allowed  an  unex- 
ampled impunity  to  prevail  on  the  other.  Sixtns,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  inexorable  in  individual  cases ;  he  held  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  laws  with  a  severity  that  bordered  on  shocking  cruelty; 
in  his  general  measures,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  mild, 
yielding,  placable.  Under  Gregory,  obedience  to  law  brought 
no  advantage;  resistance  to  it,  no  harm.  Under  Sixtus,  people 
had  every  thing  to  fear  the  moment  they  manifested  any  of^ 
sition  to  him;  on  the  contrary  one  might  expect  tokens  of  favour 
in  reward  for  being  well  disposed  towards  him.  Nothing  so 
much  promoted  his  views. 

From  the  very  first  he  allowed  all  those  misunderstandings 
to  drop  in  which  his  predecessor  had  become  involved  with  his 
neighbours,  on  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  claims.  He  declared 
that  a  pope  must  uphold  and  augment  the  privileges  which  were 
secured  to  princes.  To  the  Milanese,  for  example,  he  gave  back 
those  places  in  the  Bota  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
Gregory  XIII.  When  the  Venetians  at  last  brought  a  brief  to 
light,  the  tenor  of  wliich  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  daims 
in  the  case  of  Aquileia,  he  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied. 
He  resolved  to  expunge  every  oflFensive  article  in  the  bull  In 
cwnu  Domini.  He  at  once  abolished  the  congregation  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  from  which  most  of  the  dis- 
putes had  proceeded.^  Assuredly  there  was  something  magna- 
nimous in  a  man  allowing  all  disputed  rights,  by  a  spontaneous 
act  of  his  own  will,  to  drop.  This  procedure  was  followed  forth- 
with with  the  happiest  consequences.  The  king  of  Spain  an- 
nounced to  the  pope,  in  a  letter  in  his  own  handwriting,  that  he 
had  instructed  his  ministers  at  Milan  and  Naples  to  pay  no  less 
deference  to  the  ordinances  of  the  pope  than  to  his  own.  Six- 
tus was  moved  even  to  tears  at  the  thought  that  the  greatest 

1  Lorenzo  Priuli,  Relatione  1586.  "  £  Pontifioe  che  non  cosi  leggiennente  abnoeU 
le  qucrelo  con  principi,  anzi  per  fiigirle  ha  leyata  la  congregatione  della  ^oriBdit- 
tione  eocletiastica  (at  another  place  lie  says,  mainly  out  oi  respect  for  Spain),  o  stima 
di  potere  per  questa  Tia  concluder  con  maggior  facility  le  oose,  o  di  sopportare  oon 
manco  inoegnit^  quelle  che  saranno  trattate  secretamente  da  lui  Bolo.  '—[He  ib  a 
pontiff  who  does  not  thus  lightly  enter  into  quarrels  with  princes,  but  in  order  to 
avoid  them,  has  abolished  the  conmgation  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
oonaiders  that  in  this  way  he  shall  be  able  to  conclude  matters  with  greater  facility, 
and  to  suffer  with  less  mdignity  those  which  shall  be  treated  seoratly  by  himaelif 
alone.] 
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monarch  in  the  worid  should  thus,  as  he  expressed  hunsel^ 
honour  him,  a  poor  monk.  Tuscany  showed  her  submissiyeness, 
Venice  her  satisfiEiction.  These  neighbours  now  adopted  a  dif- 
fefent  policy.  Bandits  who  had  sought  refuge  beyond  the  firon- 
tienr,  were  sent  in  to  the  pope  from  all  quarters.  Venice  pro- 
hibited, under  threats  of  punishment,  their  return  into  the  states 
of  the  church,  and  forbade  her  ships,  when  touching  on  the  Boman 
coasts,  to  take  outlaws  on  board.  The  pope  was  in  ecstasy  at 
this.  He  said  he  would  remember  his  obligations  to  the  repub- 
lic for  it  at  another  time;  he  would,  such  were  his  expressions, 
allow  himself  to  be  flayed  alive  for  it;  he  would  shed  his  blood 
for  it.  Thus  were  the  banditti  brought  into  his  power,  because 
they  nowhere  found  shelter  and  assistance. 

Then,  too,  he  avoided  to  the  utmost,  in  his  own  territory,  those 
severe  measures  which  Gregory  had  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
his  exchequer.  After  having  punished  the  guilty  feudatories, 
he  rather  sought  to  attach  the  remaining  barons  to  himself  and 
to  gain  them  over  to  him.  He  bound  together  those  two  great 
families,  the  Golonnas  and  the  Orsini,  by  connecting  them  in 
marriage  both  with  his  own  house  and  with  each  other.  Gre- 
gory  took  their  castles  from  the  Golonnas;  Sixtus  even  regulated 
their  domestic  economy  and  advanced  money  to  them.^  He 
gave  the  constable  M.  A.  Golonna  the  one,  and  Duke  Virginio 
Orsini  the  other  of  his  two  grand-nieces,  bestowing  on  them  equal 
portions  and  very  similar  favours.  He  adjusted  the  contentions 
between  them  about  precedency,  by  engaging  that  it  should 
always  belong  to  the  eldest  of  the  two  funilies.  The  Popov's  sis- 
ter, Donna  Gamilla,  then  appeared  in  great  splendour  between 
her  children,  such  noble  sons-in-law  and  married  grand-daugh- 
ters. 

Sixtus,  generally  speaking,  found  gratification  in  communi- 
cating privileges. 

To  the  Mark  in  particular,  he  proved  himself  a  well-disposed 
native.  He  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Ancona  some  of  their  old 
municipal  rights.  In  Macerata  he  established  a  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  the  whole  province;  he  distinguished  the  college 
of  advocates  in  that  province  by  new  grants  in  its  favour;  he 
raised  Fermo  to  an  archbishopric,  and  Tolentino  to  a  bishopric; 

1  Dispaoci  dcgU  junbasciatori  esiraordinftrii  19  OU.  25  Nov.  1585. 
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the  small  town  of  Montalto,  in  which  his  forefEtthers  first  took 
up  their  residence,  he  raised  by  a  bull  to  that  special  effect,  to 
the  honours  of  a  city  and  bishopric;  ^'for,^  said  he,  **it  gaye 
our  lineage  its  happy  origin.'*^  While  only  a  cardinal  he  had 
established  a  classical  school  there;  now  that  he  was  pope,  he 
founded  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  the  Montalto  coUege,  fi>r 
fifty  scholars  from  the  Mark,  and  of  these  Montalto  alone  was  to 
present  eight  and  Grotto-a-mare  two.^ 

He  resolved  to  raise  Loreto  also  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  Fon- 
tsyia  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way. 
*'  Think  no  more  about  it,  Fontana,^^  said  he,  ^^  it  was  harder 
for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  than  it  will  be  to  carry  it  into 
execution/^  Part  of  the  ground  was  purchased  from  the  £ec»- 
natese;  hollows  were  filled  up;  hills  were  levelled  down;  the 
streets  were  then  marked  off;  the  free  communes  of  the  Mark 
were  encouraged  each  to  build  a  house  there;  Cardinal  Ghdlo  ap« 
pointed  new  civic  functionaries  in  the  holy  chapel.  By  this  the 
pope  satisfied  at  once  his  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  the  holy 
virgin. 

All  the  other  cities  also,  in  the  other  provinces,  shared  his 
solicitude.  He  took  measures  for  checking  the  augmentation  of 
their  debts,  and  restrained  their  alienations  and  mortgages ;  he 
instituted  a  close  scrutiny  into  the  whole  management  of  their 
money  affairs,  and  to  his  ordinances  it  has  been  ascribed  that  the 
municipalities  gradually  increased  again  in  point  of  population.' 

1  The  neighbouring  districts  also  were  reckoned  to  Montalto.  Vita  Sixti  V. 
ipsius  manu  cmendata.  "  Porculam  Patrignorum  et  Mintenonim,quia  Montalto  hand 
ferme  longius  absunt  quam  ad  tcli  jactum  et  crebris  affinitatibus  inter  se  et  com- 
znerciis  remm  omniom  et  agrorum  quadam  communitate  coniunguntur,  hand  secns 
quam  patria)  partem  Sixtus  fovit  semper  atque  dilexit,  onmiaque  iis  in  conunune 
est  elargitus,  quo  paulatim  yelut  in  unam  coalesoerent  civitatem." — [Sixtus  always 
cherished  and  loved  Porcula  of  the  Patrigni  and  Minteni»  because  they  were  dis- 
tant from  it  only  about  a  bowshot,  and  were  conjoined  with  it  by  frequent  affinities 
among  themselves  and  interehanges  of  all  things  in  buying  and  selling,  and  by  a 
certain  community  of  fields,  no  otherwise  than  if  they  had  formed  part  of  his  native 
■eat,  and  to  these  he  gave  bountifully  all  things  in  common,  whereby  they  gradually 
coalesced  into  one  city.] 

t  Gualterius.  "Ad  ipsarum  (univendtatum)  statum  cognoscendum,  corrfgen- 
dum,  constituendum  qumque  camene  apostolicso  clericos  misit." — [He  sent  five 
derks  of  the  apostolic  chamber  to  examine  into  the  state  of  these  (umveraities)  and 
to  correct  and  constitute  them  aright.]    In  the  Memorie  likewise  the  utility  of 


these  regulations  is  noticed.    **  Con  le  quali  provisioni  si  dlede  principio  a  rihaveni 

, ;  le  quail 
quanto  Tistesso  provedimento  perfedond  Glemente  VIII." — [With  the  which  provi- 


le  community  dello  state  eccleaiastico ;  le  quail  poi  de  tutto  ritomorono  in  piedi :  con 


nous  he  first  devoted  himself  to  regain  the  municipalities  in  the  states  of  the  chureh, 
which  then  everywhere  returned  to  their  (former)  footing :  with  how  much  of  the 
same  prudence  could  Clement  VIII.  perfect  it.] 
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He  promoted  agriculture  in  all  directions,  and  took  measnreff 
for  dndning  the  Ohiana^  of  Owieto  and  the  Pontine  marsheer. 
This  last  he  himself  yisited;  the  Fimne'  Sisto,  which  previous  to 
the  tune  of  Pius  VI.  was  all  that  had  been  accomplished  for  this 
purpose,  owed  its  origin  to  Sixtus  V. 

And  so  too  would  he  willingly  have  promoted  the  prosperity 
of  trade  and  commerce.  A  person  called  Peter  of  Valencia,  a 
Boman  citizen,  having  offered  his  services  in  setting  on  foot  the 
silk  manufactures,  the  thoroughly  efficacious  regulations  with 
which  the  pope  seconded  this  enterprise,  are  most  characteristic 
of  him.  He  issued  an  order  that  throughout  his  whole  terri- 
tory, mulberry  trees  should  be  planted  in  all  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, in  all  meadows  and  wolds,  over  all  hills  and  valleys  where 
no  com  grew ;  he  appointed  five  as  the  fixt  number  for  every  rub- 
bio  of  land,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance,  threatened  the  com- 
munes with  a  considerable  fine.^  He  endeavoured  to  promote 
woollen  manufactures,  ^'that  the  poor,^^  he  said,  ^^  might  earn 
something  thereby  ;^  to  the  first  that  engaged  in  it  he  furnished 
assistance  from  the  exchequer,  in  return  for  which  the  manufac- 
turer was  to  deliver  in  a  prescribed  number  of  pieces  of  cloth. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  predecessors  of  Sixtus  V.  were 
we  to  give  him  the  sole  credit  of  turning  his  attention  to  these 
matters.  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  likewise  patronised  agri- 
culture and  manufeu^ures,  and  Sixtus  distinguished  himself  not 
so  much  by  entering  on  a  new  career,  as  by  pursuing  that  which 
had  been  entered  on  already,  with  greater  promptitude  and  more 
powerful  effect.  It  is  owing  just  to  this  that  he  has  lived  longer 
in  the  recollections  of  men. 

When  it  is  said  that  he  founded  the  congregations  of  the  car- 

1  Chiana,  the  Italian  for  **  a  standing  pool."     Tb. 

•  Fiume,  rirer.    Tb. 

s  "  Com  uout  aooepimus :"  28th  May,  1586,  Bull.  Cooq.  TV.  4,  218.  Gnalteriiu. 
•*  Bombicinam  sericam  laneficiam  yitreamque  artes  in  nrbem  vol  indimtyel  amplifica- 
Tit.  Ut  rero  serica  an  finequentior  eatet,  mororom  arborum  seminaria  et  plantaria  per 
uniTeinam  eoclesiasticam  ditionem  fieri  prsecepit,  ob  eamque  rem  Maino  cuidam 
Hebreo  ex  bombicibus  bis  in  anno  fructom  et  sericam  amplmoatmimi  aednlo  poUi- 
oenti  ao  recipient!  maxima  pririlegia  impertivit." — [He  either  introdnoed  into  the 
city  or  extended  the  silk,  woollen,  and  glass  manufaotnree.  But  that  the  nlk  trade 
might  become  more  generally  foUowed,  he  ordered  nursery  grounds  and  plantations 
of  mulberry  trees  to  be  made  throughout  the  entire  territory  subject  to  the  chureh't 
jurisdiction ;  and  on  that  account  "vnien  a  Jew,  caUed  Main,  sedulously  undertook  to 
mcrease  the  firuit  and  silk  from  the  silk  worms  twice  in  the  year,  and  gathered  in 
the  same,  he  bestowed  on  him  the  highest  priyileges.] 
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dinals,  this  mast  not  be  understood  as  having  been  quite  the 
case.  The  seven  most  important,  for  the  inquisition,  the  index, 
the  affairs  of  the  council,  the  bishops,  the  monks,  the  Segnaton 
and  Consulta,  he  found  abready  formed.  Nor  were  state  affain 
altogether  left  out  of  account  by  these,  for  the  two  last  embraced 
justice  and  the  executive.  Now  Sixtus  determined  to  add  eight 
new  congregations  to  those  already  existing,  yet  of  these,  only 
two  were  to  be  charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  church,  tht 
one  with  the  founding  of  new  bishoprics,  the  other  with  the 
management  and  renovation  of  ecclesiastical  customs,^  the  other 
six  were  designed  for  particular  branches  of  the  administration; 
there  was  that  for  com,  a  second  for  the  construction  of  roads,  i 
third  for  the  repeal  of  oppressive  imposts,  a  fourth  for  the  build- 
ing of  war  vessels,  a  fifth  for  the  Vatican  printing  press,  and  the 
sixth  for  the  university  at  Bome.^  It  will  be  seen  with  how 
little  system  the  pope  went  to  work  in  this  department,  and  hov 
much  ho  confounded  merely  transient  interests  with  such  as  were 
general;  nevertheless,  he  had  guessed  right  in  adopting  them, 
and  the  order  he  introduced  has  with  few  alterations  lasted  fef 
ages. 

Moreover,  he  established  a  high  standard  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cardinals  themselves.  They  were  all  to  be  distin- 
guished men,  of  exemplary  morals,  their  words  were  to  be  ora- 
cles, whatever  fell  from  their  lips  was  to  be  a  rule  of  life  and 
thought  for  others ;  they  were  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
candle  upon  the  candlestick.^  Not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
on  each  occasion  of  an  appointment  he  acted  very  conscientiously. 
He  had  nothing  better  to  allege  in  favour  of  Gallo,  whom  he 
raised  to  that  dignity,  than  that  he  was  his  servant,  to  whom  he 
wished  well  on  many  accounts,  and  who  had  once  entertained 

1  "  Congregation  do  sacr  iriti  o  cerimonie  eoclcsiastiche,  dello  proTisioni  oonds- 
toriali :  a  qucsta  voUe  appartenesse  la  cognitione  delle  cause  dell*ercttiono  di  novo 
cattedrali. ' — [Congregation  of  sacred  rites  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  of  conab- 
torial  provisions :  to  this  he  would  have  the  cognisance  of  matters  relating  to  the 
erection  of  new  cathedrals  to  belong.] 

s  "  Sopra  alia  grascia  et  annona — sopra  alia  fabrica  armamento  e  mantenimento 
dolle  galore— sopra  gli  aggravi  dd  popolo—sopra  le  strade  aequo  ponti  e  oonfini — sopra 
alia  stamperia  Vaticana — sopra  runiTersitik  ^Uo  studio  Romano." — [Oyer  prorisions 
and  com,  the  building,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  the  galleys,  the  roads,  waters, 
bridges,  and  boundaries,  the  Vatican  printing  press  (he  gayo  the  chief  superintend- 
ent of  the  church's  printin||^  press  a  residence  m  the  Vatican,  and  20,000  scudi  hr 
10  years)  over  the  university  of  the  Roman  college.] 

8  Bulla :  Postquara  verus  ille :  3  Deo.  1580.    Bullar.  M.  IV.  IV.  270. 
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bim  veiy  hospitably  when  on  a  journey/  Bat  here,  too,  he  pre- 
sented a  rale  which  though  not  always  followed,  yet  for  the  most 
part  was  kept  in  view  afterwards.  He  fixed  the  number  of  the 
eardinalw  at  seventy;  '^like  as  Moses,^  said  he,  '^ohose  out 
seventy  old  men  from  among  all  the  people  that  he  might  take 
oounsdl  with  them.^ 

Not  seldom,  too,  has  this  pope  had  ascribed  to  him  the  anni- 
hilation of  nepotism.  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  here  the  case  was  really  otherwise.  Already, 
under  Pius  IV.  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  as  we  have  seen, 
die  £Eivours  bestowed  on  nephews  had  become  very  insignificant. 
If  we  are  to  r^rd  any  of  them  as  deserving  of  special  commen- 
dation in  this  respect,  it  is  Pius  V.  who  expressly  prohibited  the 
alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  As  we  have  said,  this  ear- 
lier kind  of  nepotism  had  disappeared  previous  to  the  time  of 
Sixtus  y.  But  among  the  popes  of  the  succeeding  century,  it 
re-appeared  under  another  form.  There  were  always  two  spe- 
cially flavoured  nephews,  the  one  of  whom  was  raised  to  the  car- 
dinalship  and  entrusted  with  the  supreme  administration  of 
ecdesiastical  and  political  afiairs;  the  other,  in  a  secular  station, 
riehly  married,  provided  with  landed  property,  and  luoghi  di 
Monte,  founded  an  entailed  estate,  and  gave  its  origin  to  a  family 
of  princely  rank.  Now,  if  we  ask  when  thia  form  of  nepotism 
first  made  its  appearance,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  by  degrees 
tiiat  it  acquired  a  shape,  but  that  it  first  had  a  way  opened  for 
it  under  Sixtus  Y .  Cardinal  Montalto,  for  whom  the  pope  cher- 
ished a  heart-felt  a£fection,  so  as  even  to  moderate  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper  to  him,  was  admitted  to  the  consulta  and 
to  a  share  at  last  in  foreign  affairs;  his  brother  Michael  became 
a  marquis  and  founded  a  wealthy  house. 

But  were  we  to  believe  that  in  this  Sixtus  introduced  a  nepot- 
ismal  government,  we  should  be  completely  mistaken.  The 
marquis  had  no  sort  of  influence;  the  cardinal  none  at  least 

>>  If  Sixtus  met  with  oppofiition  from  no  other  quarter,  he  found  it  in  the  pnlint. 
Fimnds  Toledo,  the  Jesuit,  said  on  this  taking  place,  in  a  sermon,  a  man  eommits 
fin  when  he  hestows  a  public  station  on  any  one  in  return  for  private  services.  **  Non 
perchd,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  uno  sia  buon  coppiere  o  icalco,  gli  si  oommette  senza 
DotA  d'impmdenza  o  un  yescoyato  o  un  cardinalato." — [Not  because  a  man  has  been 
a  good  cup-bearer  or  caryer  can  one  commit  to  him  either  a  bishoprick  or  a  ear- 
dinalship,  without  being  noted  for  imprudence.]  Gallo  had  been  just  a  maiter  of 
the  kitchen.    (Memorie  del  pontificate  di  Sisto  V.) 
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that  deserved  the  name.^  That  would  have  been  quite  at  var- 
iance with  this  pope^s  settled  notions.  His  {SEbYOura  had  some- 
thing simple  and  familiar  in  them;  they  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  his  public  and  private  popularity;  but  he  never  would  quit 
his  hold;  he  invariably  ruled  himself.  However  much  he  i^ 
peared  to  favour  the  congregations,  however  much  he  even  chal- 
lenged the  free  expression  of  opinions,  yet  he  always  became 
impatient  and  petulant  as  soon  as  any  one  availed  himself  of 
this  liberty.''  He  always  showed  great  wilfuhiess  in  havmg 
every  thing  done  as  he  would.  "  With  him,-  says  Giovamii 
Gritti,  ''  almost  no  one  has  a  consultative,  not  to  say  a  decisive 
voice.**^  Yet  with  all  those  personal  and  provincial  marks  of 
favour,  his  administration  plainly  had  a  most  thorough,  strict, 
and  absolute  character. 

Nowhere,  indeed,  more  than  in  its  financial  department. 

riKAKCU. 

TuE  Ghigi  family  in  Eome  preserves  a  small  autograph  me- 
^  morandum  book  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  which  he  had  kept  when  a 
monk.^  One  now  glances  at  its  contents  with  much  interest. 
He  has  carefully  noted  down  in  it  every  thing  of  importance  that 
occurred  in  his  life ;  where  he  on  each  occasion  preached  on  &st 
days,  what  commissions  he  had  received  and  executed,  also  the 
books  he  possessed,  what  were  bound  by  themselves  and  what 
bound  up  with  others;  finally  his  whole  petty  monkish  house- 
keeping. We  read  in  it,  for  example,  how  his  brother-in-law 
Baptista  had  bought  twelve  sheep  for  him;  how  the  firiar  had 
paid  for  that,  first  twelve,  then  again  ten  florins  and  twenty 
Bolognians,  so  that  they  became  his  absolute  property;  the 
brother-in-law  kept  them  by  him,  as  was  customary,  at  Montalto, 

1  Bentiroglio,  Memorie  p.  00.  "Non  ayeva  qaui  alcana  partecipat&one  Dfil 
gOTemo." — [He  may  be  said  to  hare  had  no  Bhare  in  the  goTonmient.] 

*  Gualteriiis.  "  Tametsi  congregationibus  aliisqne  necotia  mandaret,  ilia  tamea 
ipse  oognoecere  atque  oonfioero  consuerit.  Diligentia  incredibilis  sciendi  oognos- 
cendiquo  omnia  aua)  a  rectoribus  nrbiB,  proTinciarum,  popnlorum  omniom,  a  ceteris 
magiBtratibua  sedis  apostolicse  agebantor." — i Albeit  he  committed  business  to  the 
oon^regations  and  others,  yet  tluit  he  himself  was  wont  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  and  to  execute.  He  had  an  incredible  diligence  in  knowing  and  iifforminff 
himself  of  all  things  which  were  doing  by  the  rulers  of  the  city,  of  the  provinces  and 
of  all  the  populations,  and  by  other  magistrates  of  the  apostolio  see.] 

•  Gritti,  Relatione.  «Non  ci  d  chi  abbi  oon  lui  Toto  deoiairo,  ma  quasi  ii6  andie 
oonsultiro." — [See  the  text.] 

«  Memorie  autografe  di  papa  Sisto  V. 
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tor  half  the  profits  on  them.  Such  is  the  manner  in  irhich  it 
proceeds*  It  will  be  seen  how  pmdentl  j  he  went  about  his  little 
sayings,  how  carefully  he  kept  an  account  of  them,  how  the  total 
amount  gradually  increased  to  a  few  hundred  florins;  we  pur- 
sue this  with  a  pleasing  interest;  we  see  in  it  the  same  thrifty 
disposition  which  this  Franciscan  shortly  afta^ards  transferred 
to  the  administration  of  the  papal  states.  His  frugality  is  a 
characteristic  trait  which  he  praises  in  every  bull  that  affords 
an  opportunity,  and  in  many  inscriptions.  In  fact  no  pope 
either  before  or  after  him,  governed  with  similar  success. 

On  ascending  the  throne  he  found  the  funds  of  the  state  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Bitterly  did  he  complain  of  Pope  Gregory, 
who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  pontificates  at  once  of 
his  predecessor  and  successor.^  He  had  conceived  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  that  pope  that  he  once  ordered  masses  for  him,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  seen  him  in  a  dream  suffering  pun- 
ishment in  the  other  world.  The  revenues  were  already  pledged 
beforehand  up  to  next  October. 

Just  so  much  the  more  did  he  make  a  point  of  filling  the 
treasury,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  beyond  bH  expectation.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  in  April  1586,  he 
had  already  amassed  a  million  of  scudi  in  gold,  in  November 
1587  a  second  million,  in  April  1588  a  tliird.  This  amounts  to 
above  four  millions  and  a  half  in  silver.  As  soon  as  he  had  col- 
lected a  million,  he  deposited  it  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
liaving  devoted  it,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to  the  holy  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  and  to  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  "He  surveyed,"  as  he  says  in  his  bull,  "not  only  the 
billows  on  which  the  ship  of  Peter  now  staggered  at  times,  but 
those  also  of  the  more  distant  storms  that  threatened;  the 
hatred  of  heretics  was  inexorable;  the  believers  were  threatened 
with  the  powerful  Turks,  the  rod  of  God's  anger;  by  that  God 

1  Vita  e  sticcessl  del  cardinal  dl  Santasevcrina.  MS.  Bibl.  Alb.  "  Mentre  gli 
parlavo  del  coUegio  do'  neofiti  e  di  quel  degli  Anncni,  che  hayevano  bisogno  di  soc- 
corso,  mi  riflpose  con  qualche  alteratione,  che  in  castello  non  vi  erano  danari  e  ehe 
non  vi  era  entrata,  che  il  papa  paflsato  havea  maugiato  il  pontificato  di  Pio  V.  6 
8oo»  dolcndosi  acremente  dcUo  stato  nel  quale  haveva  trovato  la  wde  apostolica."-— 
[When  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  college  of  the  neoph^^tes  and  of  that  of  the  Armenians, 
as  needing  his  assistance,  he  answered  me  with  some  warmth  of  temper,  that  there 
was  no  money  in  the  castle  and  no  revenues,  that  the  late  pope  bad  eaten  up  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.  and  his  own,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  condition  in  which  be 
bad  found  the  apostolic  see.] 

I.  2  c 
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on  whom  he  thus  depended,  he  was  likewise  taught  that  the 
master  of  the  house  should  watch  by  night  as  well  as  day.  He 
followed  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Testament,  who 
kept  at  all  times  a  good  sum  of  money  stored  up  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord.  He  fixed,  as  is  known,  what  were  to  be  the  events 
in  which  alone  it  should  be  allowable  to  take  advantage  of  this 
treasure.  They  were  the  following;  on  a  war  being  undertaken 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  a  general  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  on  famine  and  pestilence  invading  the  country,  on  a 
province  of  Roman  catholic  Gliristendom  being  in  manifest  dan- 
ger of  being  lost,  on  a  hostile  attack  being  made  on  the  states  of 
the  church,  or  in  case  of  the  possible  recovery  of  a  city  belong- 
ing to  the  holy  see.  Ho  bound  his  followers  by  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God,  and  that  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  bind 
themselves  by  these  emergencies.^ 

We  shall  leave  the  value  of  these  destinations  for  a  moment 
to  rest  on  its  own  merits ;  and  proceed  to  inquire  what  means 
Sixtus  employed  in  collecting  a  treasure  which  for  that  period 
was  so  astonishing  in  its  amount. 

It  was  no  accumulation  of  net  revenues;  Sixtus  himself  often 
said  that  of  these  the  papal  see  had  not  above  200,000  scudi.' 

Neither  is  it  to  be  directly  imputed  to  his  savings.  He  had 
made  something  by  these ;  he  restricted  the  expenses  of  his  table 
to  six  paoli  a  day ;  he  abolished  many  useless  places  at  the  court; 
he  reduced  the  number  of  troops ;  but  not  only  have  we  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Venetian  Delfino,  that  all  this  lessened  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  exchequer  by  no  more  than  about  150,000 
scudi ;  even  Sixtus  himself  calculates  the  reductions  which  the 
exchequer  owed  to  him,  only  at  146,000  scudi.^ 

With  all  his  savings,  then,  according  to  his  own  statements, 
the  net  revenue  stood  him  only  3,600,000  scudi.  This  was 
hardly  sufficient  for  his  buildings,  not  to  say  for  the  amassing 
of  so  colossal  a  treasore. 

1  Ad  claTum,  21  Apr.  1586.     Cocq.  IV.  IV.  206. 

»  Dispaccio  Gritti,  7  Giugno  1686.  The  pope  blames  Henry  III.  for  savinff 
nothing  out  of  14  millions.  "  Con  addur  rescmpio  di  sc  medcsimo  nel  governo  dd 
pontificato,  chc  dice  non  haver  di  netto  pid  di  200,000  sc.  all'anno,  battuti  li  inter- 
essi  de'  pontcfici  passati  e  le  spcse  che  convicn  fare." — [Alleging  his  own  example 
in  the  goyemment  of  the  pontificate,  which  he  said  had  not  of  net  income  above 
200,000  scudi  a  year,  after  deducting  the  interests  of  former  popes  and  the  neces- 
sary expenses.] 

>  Di5j[)accio  Badoer,  2  Giugno  1589. 
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We  haye  already  considered  the  peculiar  financial  economy 
which  had  established  itself  in  the  states  of  the  church:  this 
augmentation  of  imposts  and  burthens  without  any  increase  of 
net  income;  this  multiplicity  of  loans  in  the  way  of  saleable  offi- 
ces and  Monti;  this  augmented  burthening  of  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  church.  It  is  evi- 
dent what  mischiefs  must  have  been  involved  in  it,  and  on  hear- 
ing the  high-sounding  praises  that  have  been  lavished  on  Sixtus 
V.  we  must  be  led  from  these  to  suppose  that  he  had  contrived 
to  remove  those  evils.  But  how  much  are  we  surprised  to  find 
that  he  went  straight  on  in  the  same  course,  with  the  utmost 
recklessness;  and  gave  so  fixed  a  character  to  this  financial  eco- 
nomy that  never  could  check  be  given  to  it  again. 

The  sale  of  offices  formed  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  his  finan- 
cial wealth.  First  of  all,  he  raised  the  price  of  many  which  already 
had  been  sold.  For  example,  there  was  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  exchequer.  It  had  been  hitherto  transferred-  for  16,000 
scudi;  he  sold  it  first  to  a  Giustiniani  for  50,000  scudi;  on  mak- 
ing him  a  cardinal,  he  sold  it  to  a  Pepoli  for  72,000  scudi ;  on 
giving  him  too  the  purple,  he  cut  off  a  full  moiety  of  the  income 
of  the  office,  5,000  scudi,  which  he  assigned  to  a  Monte; 
after  such  a  diminution  he  still  contrived  to  sell  it  for  50,000 
scudi  in  gold.  Secondly,  he  began  to  sell  offices  which  hitherto 
had  always  been  given  away  gratuitously;  notaryships,  fiscal- 
ships,  the  offices  of  the  commissary-general,  of  the  solicitor  of 
the  exchequer,  of  the  poorVadvocates ;  often  at  considerable 
prices,  the  office  of  commissary-general  at  20,000,  and  the  not- 
aryships at  20,000  scudi.  But  lastly  he  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  offices,  and  among  these  some  of  great  importance;  a  trea- 
surership  of  the  Dataria,  the  prefecture  of  the  prisons,  24  refer- 
endaryships,  200  cavalierate,  notaryships  in  the  principal  quar- 
ters of  the  states ;  these  he  sold,  one  and  all.^ 

In  this  way  he  certainly  collected  very  considerable  sums;  the 
sale  of  the  offices  brought  him  in  608,510  scudi  in  gold,  and 
401,805  in  silver,  consequently  altogether 'amounting  to  near  a 
million  and  a  half  in  silver;  but  if  the  saleable  offices  even  before 
this,  caused  a  pressure  on  the  state,  for,  as  has  been  mentioned, 

1  CakuUtion  to  be  found  in  *  copious  maniucript  on  the  Roman  Finances  under 
Clement  VIII.    (Barberini  Library  at  Rome.) 
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there  was  involved  in  it  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  govem- 
ment,  on  the  ground  of  a  loan,  which  rights  the  lender  enforced 
with  the  utmost  severity  against  those  who  were  bound  to  pay, 
without  attending  to  the  official  duties  (that  were  paid  for),  how 
much  must  this  evil  have  been  thus  increased!  The  consequence 
unavoidably  followed  that  the  office  was  regarded  as  a  possession 
that  gave  rights,  not  as  a  duty  which  called  for  exertions. 

But  over  and  above  this,  Sixtus  now  increased  the  Monti  too, 
beyond  measure.  He  established  three  Monti  non  vacabili  and 
eight  Monti  vacabili;  being  more  than  any  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  done. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Monti  had  always  to  be  secured  on 
new  imposts.  Even  Sixtus  V.  found  no  other  means,  although 
at  first  he  fain  would  have  avoided  it.  When  he  first  spoke  to 
the  cardinals  in  the  consistory  of  the  laying  up  of  a  public  trea- 
sure, Oardinal  Famese  replied,  that  his  grandfather  Paul  III. 
had  also  contemplated  this,  but  perceiving  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible without  an  augmentation  of  the  taxes,  he  had  refrained 
from  doing  it.  Sixtus  turned  on  him  violently.  The  insinua- 
tion that  another  pope  had  been  wiser  than  he,  galled  him  to 
the  quick.  "  That  was  caused,"  he  replied,  "  because  under 
Paul  III.  there  were  some  great  spendthrifts,  who,  thank  God, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  our  times.**'  Famese  blushed  and  was 
silent.^  But  it  turned  out  as  he  had  said.  In  1587,  Sixtus  V. 
became  quite  reckless.  The  most  laborious  of  employments,  for 
instance,  that  of  dragging  vessels  up  the  Tiber  by  means  of  buf- 
faloes and  horses,  and  the  most  indispensable  wants  of  life,  such 
as  firewood  and  the  pint  of  wine  sold  by  retail,  he  burthened 
with  new  imposts,  and  straightway  founded  Monti  on  these.  He 
depreciated  the  coin,  and  whereas  this  was  directly  followed  by 

1  Memorie  del  pontificato  di  Sisto  V.  *•  Mutatosi  per  tanto  nel  rolto  mcntrc  Far- 
ncso  parlaya,  irato  pixx  tosto  que  grave  gli  rispoae :  mn  d  marayiglia,  Monsignore, 
cho  a  tempo  dl  vostro  avo  non  si  potcsse  mettcrc  in  opera  il  duiegno  di  far  tesoro  per 
la  chlcsa  coo  Tontrate  e  proventi  ordinarii,  perchd  yi  erano  di  molti  e  grand!  scial- 
aquatori  (a  word  ho  was  very  fond  of  using),  i  quail  non  sono  dio  gratia  a  t«mpt 
nostri:  notando  amararocnte  la  moltitudine  di  figli  e  figlic  o  nepoti  d'ogni  sorte  di 
questo  pontefice.  Arrotsi  alquanto  a  quel  dire  Fame«o  e  tacquo." — [So  far  cliang- 
ing  countenance  while  Famese  spoke,  he  answered  rather  angrily  than  seriously  : 
No  wonder,  My  Lord,  that  in  your  grandsire's  time  it  was  impossible  to  put  in 
practice  the  design  of  haring  a  treasure  for  the  church  drawn  Irom  the  ordinary 
receipts  and  reyenues,  for  there  were  then  many  and  great  spendthrifts  (a  woihI 
which  he  was  very  fond  of  using),  such  as,  thank  God,  are  not  to  be  found  in  our 
day :  bitterly  remarking  that  pope's  multitude  of  sons  and  daughters  and  nephews 
of  all  kinds.    Famese  blushed  a  little  when  he  spoke  thus,  and  was  silent.] 
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a  petty  exchange  businees  being  fonned  at  all  the  street  oornera, 
eTen  that  he  took  advantage  of,  by  selling  the  privilege  of  engag- 
ing in  it/  Muoh  as  he  favoured  the  Mark,  yet  he  burthened 
the  commerce  of  Ancona  with  a  further  two  per  cent  on  imports. 
Manufactures,  while  as  yet  but  springing  into  life,  were  obliged  to 
contribute  at  least  indirectly  to  his  advantage.^  He  employed 
a  Portuguese  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Lopes,  who  from  terror  at  the 
Inquisition  had  fled  from  Portugal,  and  had  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Datary,  of  Madam  Camilla,  and  at  last  of  the  pope 
himself,  and  who  had  suggested  to  him  these  and  similar  opera- 
tions. After  the  treatment  Famese  had  received,  not  a  cardinal 
durst  venture  on  any  further  opposition.  When  the  above-men- 
tioned impost  on  wine  was  spoken  of,  Albano  of  Bergamo  said; 
^'  I  approve  of  all  that  pleases  your  Holiness,  yet  I  would  ap- 
prove of  it  still  more,  did  this  impost  displease  you/^ 

Sixtus  thus  effected  such  an  augmentation  of  the  revenues,  as 
to  be  able  to  take  up,  with  interest  on  it,  a  loan  in  the  Monti,  of 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  scudi  in  gold,  the  precise  sum 
being  2,424,725. 

But  we  confess  that  in  this  political  economy  there  was  some- 
thing incomprehensible. 

The  country  was  burthened  with  new  and  unquestionably  very 
oppressive  taxes,  in  consequence  of  these  fresh  imposts,  and  so 
many  offices;  the  offices  were  paid  out  of  fees  which  could  not 
but  clog  the  course  of  justice  and  the  administration ;  the  im- 
posts fell  on  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  could  not  fail 
injuriously  to  affect  its  movements.  And,  after  all,  what  object 
Was  gained  by  the  revenue  thus  acquired? 

If  we  reckon  up  together  how  much  the  Monti  and  offices  to- 
gether produced,  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  much  about  the 

^  One  got  for  an  old  Julio  besides  10  Bajocchi  which  he  had  coined,  a  premium 
of  from  four  to  six  quatrins. 

s  Hie  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  administration.  Le  stcssi  memorie  : 
"  Ordind  non  si  Tendesse  seta  o  soiolta  o  tessuta  in  drappi  nd  lana  o  pannl  se  non 
approbati  da  officiali  creati  a  tal  effetto,  nd  si  cstraessero  senza  licenza  degli  stessi ; 
inrentione  utile  contro  alle  fraudi,  ma  molto  piil  in  pr6  della  camera,  perchd  pagandoei 
i  segni  e  le  licenze  se  n'imborsara  gran-danaro  dal  pontefice." — [The  same  >&moir : 
He  ordained  that  there  should  be  no  sales  of  silk,  whether  raw  or  woven  into  cloth, 
or  of  wool  or  woollen  cloth,  unless  approved  by  official  persons  created  to  that  effect, 
nor  waa  any  to  be  exported  without  license  nrom  such  persons ;  a  useful  invention 
against  all  frauds,  but  much  more  so  for  the  profit  of  the  exchequer,  for  from  what 
was  paid  for  seals  and  licenses,  laige  sums  were  pocketed  by  the  pontiff.]  That  then 
could  not  be  very  hurtful  to  industry. 
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8um  that  came  to  be  deposited  in  the  castle;  fourmilliona  and  a 
half  of  scudi,  little  more.  All  the  great  undertakings  for  which 
this  pope  has  been  celebrated,  he  must  have  managed  to  execute 
with  the  money  derived  from  his  savings. 

One  can  readily  conceive  of  a  man  collecting  and  saving  up 
his  surplus  income;  for  a  man  to  make  loans  to  help  out  the 
wants  of  the  moment,  is  nothing  out  of  course;  but  for  a  man  to 
contract  loans  and  lay  on  burthens  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding 
up  a  treasure,  intended  for  future  wants,  in  a  fortress,  is  most 
extraordinary. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  world  has  most  wondered  at  in  the  case 
of  Sixtus  V. 

True  it  is  that  the  measures  of  Gregory  XIII.  had  something 
odious  and  violent  about  them,  and  that  they  produced  a  very 
mischievous  reaction.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  had  he  brought  matters  into  such  a  train  as  would 
have  enabled  the  papal  exchequer  for  the  future  to  dispense  with 
both  new  imposts  and  loans,  this  would  have  called  forth  a  most 
beneficial  action,  and  the  states  of  the  church  would  probably 
have  had  a  more  prosperous  development. 

Gregory,  however,  in  his  last  years  especially,  was  wanting 
in  the  force  required  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  eflFect. 

What  distinguished  Sixtus  V.  was  precisely  his  possessing 
this  thoroughly  executive  force.  His  accumulating  of  treasure 
by  means  of  loans,  the  sale  of  offices  and  new  imposts  heaped 
burthen  upon  burthen ;  we  shall  see  what  were  the  consequences, 
but  his  success  blinded  the  world,  and  for  the  moment  actually 
gave  the  popedom  a  new  importance. 

Surrounded  with  states,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
pinched  in  respect  of  money,  the  popes,  by  their  possessing  a 
treasure,  came  to  have  more  confidence  in  themselves,  and  to 
command  more  respect  with  others. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  administration  of  the  state  was  singularly 
of  a  piece  with  the  Soman  catholic  system  of  that  time. 

As  it  placed  all  the  financial  powers  of  the  state  in  the  hands 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chief,  it  first  fully  fitted  the  states  to  become 
an  organ  of  spiritual  government. 

For  to  what  else  could  this  money  be  applied  but  to  the  de- 
fence and  extension  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith! 
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The  life  of  Sixtus  V.  was  absorbed  in  projects  that  had  this 
for  their  object.  Sometimes  they  were  designed  for  the  East 
and  the  Turks;  more  often  for  the  West  and  Protestants.  Be- 
twixt the  two  systems,  the  Boman  catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
a  war  burst  forth  in  which  the  popes  took  the  liveliest  part. 

We  shall  review  it  in  the  book  that  follows.  First,  let  us  for 
a  moment  longer  remain  at  Home,  which  contrived  anew  to  exer- 
cise a  general  influence  on  the  world. 

ABOHITBOTDBAL  SHTXBPRISXB  OV  flZTUS  ▼. 

This  was  now  the  third  time  that  Home  presented  itself  even 
in  its  external  aspect  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 

The  splendour  and  extent  of  ancient  BfOme  are  well  known; 
many  are  the  representations  that  have  been  attempted  to  be 
made  of  it  from  ruins  and  historical  accounts.  Its  middle  age, 
too,  has  certainly  deserved  for  once  to  have  a  like  diligence  be- 
stowed on  them.  Mediaeval  Rome,  as  well  as  the  ancient,  was  a 
lordly  city,  with  its  majestic  basilics,  the  worship  of  its  grottos 
and  catacombs,  the  patriarchal  residences  of  the  popes,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  memorials  of  the  Christianity  of  the  earliest 
times,  the  still  sumptuous  imperial  palace  which  belonged  to  Ger- 
man kings,  the  fortified  castles,  which  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
governments,  and  as  if  in  defiance  of  them,  independent  races 
erected  for  themselves. 

During  the  absence  of  the  popes  in  Avignon,  this  mediaeval 
Bome  had  fallen  into  a  decay  as  evident  as  that  of  the  Borne  of 
antiquity,  which  had  lain  long  in  ruins. 

When  Eugeiiius  IV.  returned  to  Rome  in  1443,  it  had  be- 
come a  city  of  cow-herds;  the  inhabitants  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  peasants  and  herds  of  the  coimtry.     The  heights  had 
long  been  deserted;  the  level  ground  between  the  windings  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  only  part  inhabited.    The  narrow  streets  had 
no  pavement.     The  gloom  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
balconies  and  arches  by  which  the  houses  supported  one  another; 
cattle  were  seen  going  about  as  in  a  village.     From  St.  Sylves- 
ter to  the  Porta  del  popolo  nothing  appeared  but  garden  grounds 
and  marshes,  where  wild  ducks  were  hunted.     The  very  remem- 
brance of  antiquity  seemed  to  have  nearly  vanished.    The  Capi- 
tol had  become  the  Goat-hill,  and  the  Forum  Bomanum  the  Cow- 
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park.  The  strangest  traditions  had  I^ome  associated  with  some 
of  the  monuments  that  still  remained.  St.  Peter*s  church  was 
in  danger  of  falling  in. 

When  Nicolas  had  gained  at  last  the  obedience  of  all  (Roman 
catholic)  Christendom,  he  conceived  the  idea,  when  enriched  with 
the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims  that  came  pouring  in  at  the  jubilee, 
of  adorning  Borne  with  buildings  in  such  a  manner,  that  every 
one  should  be  filled  with  the  thought  that  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  the  world. 

But  this  was  not  the  work  of  one  man  alone.  The  popes  that 
succeeded  laboured  at  it  for  centuries. 

I  will  not  here  repeat  in  detail  what  they  have  attempted  in 
this  way,  as  has  been  described  in  their  biographies.  The  epochs 
of  Julius  II.  and  of  this  our  Sixtus,  were  the  most  important, 
as  well  in  respect  of  their  success,  as  also  of  the  contrast  which 
they  present. 

Under  Julius  II.  the  lower  part  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  to  which  quarter  it  had  drawn  itself,  was  entirely  re- 
newed.   After  Sixtus  IV.  had  better  connected  the  two  sides  of 
the  river  by  that  solid  and  simple  bridge  of  Travertine's  which 
still  bears  his  name,  both  were  built  on  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness.    On  the  other  side,  Julius  did  not  content  himself  with 
such  an  undertaking  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  under 
him  raised  its  head  majestically ;  he  also  renewed  the  Vatican 
palace.     In  the  hollow  between  the  old  building  and  Innocent 
VIII.'s  country  house,  called  the  Belvedere,  he  founded  the 
Loggie,  one  of  the  best  designed  works  that  can  be  conceived. 
Not  far  from  that  his  cousins  the  Riari,  and  his  treasurer,  Augus- 
tine Chigi,  strove  which  of  the  two  should  erect  the  finest  edifice. 
Chigi  unquestionably  carried  off  the  prize ;  his  is  the  Famesina, 
wonderful  even  in  its  design,  but  incomparably  adorned  by  the 
hand  of  Raphael.     On  this  side  of  the  river  we  are  indebted  to 
Julius  II.  for  the  completion  of  the  Cancellaria,  with  its  cortile, 
which  has  been  executed  in  pure  and  happily-conceived  propor- 
tions ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  finest  court-yard  in  the  world.     His 
cardinals  and  barons  strove  to  emulate  him ;  Famese,  whose 
palace  by  its  magnificent  entrance  has  gained  for  itself  the  fame 
of  being  the  most  perfect  of  Roman  palaces ;  Francis  di  Rio, 
who  boasted  of  his,  that  it  would  stand   until   the  tortoise 
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.«hall  have  travelled  over  the  earth.  The  residence  of  the 
Medici  was  filled  with  all  the  treasures  of  literature  and  art, 
and  the  Orsini  adorned  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  their 
palace  on  the  Campofiore,  with  statues  and  sculpture.^  The 
stranger  does  not  always  give  the  attention  they  deserve  to  these 
monuments  of  that  noble  epoch,  in  which  people  strove  to  equal 
antiquity,  extending  all  round  from  the  Gampofiore  and  the 
Famese  square.  It  displays  an  union  of  emulation,  genius, 
fertility,  and  a  general  state  of  wellbelng.  In  proportion  as  the 
population  increased,  buildings  were  erected  on  the  Gampo  Marzo 
and  all  round  by  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  This  state  of 
things  was  still  farther  carried  out  under  Leo,  but  even  before 
that  Julius  had  had  occasion  to  trace  out  the  Lungara  beyond 
the  river,  and  facing  it  on  this  side,  the  Strada  Julia.  The  in- 
scription is  still  seen,  in  which  the  conservators  extol  him  as 
having  marked  out  and  opened  new  streets,  "suited  to  the 
majesty  of  the  newly-acquired  dominion.'*' 

The  population  again  fell  low  in  consequence  of  the  plague 
and  of  the  sack  of  the  city.  The  commotions  under  Paul  IV. 
brought  an  addition  of  new  and  grievous  calamities ;  it  was  after 
that  that  it  first  began  to  revive  again  ;  with  the  renewed  obe- 
dience of  the  Roman  catholic  world,  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants again  began  to  Increase. 

Already  had  Pius  IV.  contemplated  rebuilding  the  forsaken 
rising  grounds.  On  the  Capitoline  hill  he  founded  the  palace  of 
the  conservators.  On  the  Viminal,  Michael  Angelo  erected  for 
him,  out  of  the  ruins  of  Diocletian^s  baths,  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angli ;  the  Porta  Pia  on  the  Quirinal,  to  this  day 
bears  his  insignia.^     Gregory  XIII.  also  built  there. 

Still  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  all  these  were  but  vain 
attempts  as  long  as  the  heights  were  without  water. 

This  was  the  very  desideratum  which  Sixtus  proceeded  to 
supply.     What  has  secured  for  him  a  glorious  reputation  in  the 

1  Opuaciiluin  dc  mirabilibas  novso  ct  veteris  urbis  Romra  editum  a  Francisco 
Albertmo,  1515. — [A  small  work  on  the  wonders  of  modem  and  ancient  Rome  by 
Francis  Albertini,  1515,]  especially  in  the  second  part, ''  de  nora  urbe" — [on  the 
modem  city]. 

s  Luigi  Contarini,  Antichitli  di  Roma  p.  76,  gives  the  highest  meed  of  praise  to 
the  endeayours  of  Pius  IV.  "  S*egli  vivera  ancora  4  anni,  Roma  sarebbe  d'edificii 
un  altra  Roma." — [Had  he  liTcd  four  years  longer,  Rome  in  point  of  buildings 
would  haye  been  another  Rome.] 

I.  S  5f 
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city,  beyond  all  other  popes,  is  bis  having  fixed  his  r^ards  on 
this  want,  and  his  having  resolved  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
water,  by  means  of  colossal  aqueducts.  This  he  did,  says  he, 
^^  that  therewith  these  hills,  ennobled  even  to  Christian  times 
with  basilics,  noted  for  the  purity  of  their  atmosphere,  for  their 
charming  position,  and  pleasant  prospect,  might  again  be  inha- 
bited.^' "  Therefore,'"  he  adds,  "  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  deterred  by  any  difficulties  or  by  any  expense.*^  In  fiu^ 
from  the  very  first  ho  told  the  architects  that  he  wanted  a  work 
which  might  match  with  the  ancient  magnificence  of  imperial 
Bome.  In  defiance  of  all  obstacles  he  brought  the  Aqua  Mar- 
tia  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman  miles,  all  the  way  from  the  Agro 
Golonna,  leading  it  partly  under  ground,  partly  over  lofky  arches. 
Great  was  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  pope  saw  at  last  this 
run  of  water  discharge  itself  in  his  vineyard.  He  conducted  it 
fstrther  to  St.  Susanna  on  the  Quirinal;  called  it  aftin*  his  Chris- 
tian name,  Acqua  Felice;  and  with  no  small  self-satisfEM^on  had 
Moses  sculptured  at  the  fountains^  standing  as  when  the  water 
at  the  stroke  of  his  staff  gushed  from  the  rock.^ 

This  proved  a  great  advantage  both  for  that  particular  quar- 
ter and  for  the  whole  city.  The  Acqoa  Felice  supplies  20,537 
cubic  meters  of  water  evety  twenty- four  hours,  and  feeds  twenty- 
seven  fountains. 

Upoa  this  people  began  in  good  earnest  to  build  again  upon 
the  heights,  and  Sixtus  encouraged  them  by  special  privileges. 
He  levelled  the  ground  at  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  prepared 
the  foundation  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Spanish  square,  which 
forms  the  nearest  conrniunication  from  the  loWop  city  to  that 
height.^  Here  he  laid  out  the  Via  Felice  and  Borgo  Felice;  he 
opened  the  streets  that  to  this  day  lead  from  all  sides  towards 

1  We  have  in  Taaso's  Stance  all'acqua  felloe  di  Koma  (Rime  II.  311),  how  the 
water  wanders  at  first  along  a  dark  path  and  then  cheerfully  bursts  out  into  the  light 
of  the  sun,  to  see  Rome  as  Augusttis  saw  It. 

'  Gualterius :  "  Ut  viam  a  frcquentioribus  urbis  locis  per  Pincium  collem  ad 
Exquilias  commode  strueret,  Pincium  ipsum  collem  ante  sanctissimse  Trinitatis  tom- 
plum  humiliorcm  fecit  et  carpentis  rhcdisque  pervium  reddidit  scalasqae  ad  templnm 
illud  ab  utroque  portec  latere  commodas  peipulcrasque  ad  modum  oxtnudt,  e  quibus 
jucnndissimus  in  totara  urbem  prospectus  est." — [In  order  that  he  mio^t  form  * 
commodious  conrniunication  from  the  more  thickly  inhabited  ports  of  the  city,  by 
the  Pinoian  hill  to  the  Exquili»,  he  lowered  that  Pincian  hill  m  ftvnt  of  the  churon 
of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  made  it  passable  for  carts  and  carriages,  and  built  flights 
of  steps,  at  once  conyenient  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and 
leading  up  to  that  chwxsh,  whence  there  is  a  most  channing  yiew  of  the  whole  city.] 
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S.  Maria  Maggiore;  he  contemplated  connecting  all  the  basiling 
with  that  one^  bj  broad  and  ample  ways.  The  poets  boast  thiit 
Borne  had  ahnost  doubled  itself,  and  again  sought  out  her  aii- 
cient  habitations. 

Yet  it  was  not  only  by  this  building  upon  the  heights,  that  Six- 
tus  y.  was  distinguished  from  former  popes.  He  likewise  con- 
eeiyed  designs  that  ran  directly  counter  to  the  earlier  ones. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were  contemplated  under  Leo  X. 
¥rith  a  kind  of  religious  awe;  the  dirine  sparks  of  the  ancient 
spuit  were  perceiyed  in  them  with  feelmgs  of  ecstasy.  How 
studiously  did  that  pope  issue  orders  for  the  preservation,  '^  of 
whatever  still  remained  extant  of  the  ancient  mothei:,  of  the  re- 
nown, and  of  the  grandeur  of  Italy /"V  ; 

From  such  a  spirit  Sixtus  V.  was  infinitely  femoved*  This 
Franciscan  had  no  sense  of  the  beauty  that  pervaded  t^sexnains 
of  antiquity.  The  Septizonium  of  Severns,  a  most  remavkible 
work,  which  had  outlasted  all  the  storms  of  so  many  centurioB 
down  to  his  time,  found  no  foYOur  iui  his  eyes.  ..He  .destQOji^ed 
it  from  the  foundation,  and  removed  some  of  its  coliimns  to  St. 
Peter^s.^  He  was  quite  as  headstrong  in  destr^ying.as-  zealous 
in  building,  and  it  was  the  universal  apprehension  that  i^  that 
too  he  would  show  no  moderation.    Let  us  mark  what  is  told  by 

1  Seo  passages  from  Castiglione's  well-known  Letter  to  Loo  X.  Letiere  di 
Castigllone,  Padova,  1790,  p.  140.  Yet  I  can  find  nothing  inithat.letiec  of  a  pro- 
ject for  Miy  regular  digging  out  of  the  ancient  city.  It  seems  evident  to  n^  that 
It  is  a  preuioe  to  a  description  of  Rome  with'apkn*;  to  this  description'  aiid  this 
plan  there  is  a  continual  reference ;  it  remains  in  the  highest  degree' probaUe  that  a 
work  of  Raphael  himself  was  to  have  been  introduced  with  this  preface.  This  may 
be  presumed  especially  from  the  similarity  of  expressions  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  epizram  on  Raphael's  death  and  in  this  epistle.  For  example,  "  vedendo 
quasi  il  cadavero  di  quella  nobil  patria  cosi  miseramente  laoerato" — [beholding  as 
it  were  the  carcass  of  this  noble  native  seal  thus  miserably  lacerated].  Urbia  lacer- 
nm  ferro  Igni  annisque  cadaver  Ad  vitam  rcvocas. 

Life  in  Rome's  carcass  at  thy  call  appears, 
Though  thus  disfigured  by  war,  fire,  and  years ! 
This,  indeed,  denotes  a  restoration,  but  only  in  idea,  in  a  (description.  This  mean- 
ing  does  not  really  do  away  with  the  hitherto  asserted  views,  but  more  preoisely  de- 
fines them.  We  mav  conclude  that  the  work  in  which  Raphael  was  eo  gaged  during 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  was  already  pretty  far  advanced,  for  a  dedication  for  it 
had  already  been  composed  in  his  name.  What  a  name  to  add  to  thoae  <^  othor 
astygraphers  (describers  of  cities) !  The  papers  and  the  plan  might,  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  Fulvius,  who  probably  had  a  great  share  in  the  undertaking. 

>  Gualterius:  *'  Prsecipue  Seven  Septixonii,  quod  ineredibili' Romattorum  dolore 
demoliendum  curavit,  coiunmis  marmoribusque  usus  est,  passimque  per  urbem  cavese 
videbantur  unde  lapides  omnis  generis  effiMiiebantur."— [In  particular  he  employed 
the  columns  and  marbles  of  the  Septizonium  of  Sevems,  which  he  had  eaused  to  be 
destroyed,  to  the  incredible  vexation  of  the  Romans,  and  here  and  there  throughout 
the  city  excavations  were  seen  where  stones  of  all  kinds  wore  dog  oiit.1 
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the  cardinal  of  Santa  Severina,  and  which  might  seem  incredible 
but  that  it  happened  in  the  relater^s  own  experience.  "  Whai 
it  was  seen,^^  says  he,  ^'  that  the  pope  was  altogether  and  abso- 
lutely bent  on  destroying  the  antiquities  of  Borne,  a  number  of 
the  Roman  nobility  came  to  me  one  day  and  besought  me  to  do 
my  utmost  to  induce  His  Holiness  to  relinquish  so  extravagant 
an  idea.  They  applied  to  that  cardinal  who,  beyond  a  doubt, 
was  regarded  as  the  greatest  zealot  of  that  time.  He  was  joined 
by  Cardinal  Golonna.  The  pope  answered  them  by  saying,  that 
he  would  remove  ugly  antiquities,  but  would  restore  the  rest  that 
required  it.  Be  it  but  imagined  what  might  not  appear  to  liim 
as  ugly!  He  contemplated  the  direct  destruction  of  the  tomb 
of  Csecilia  Metella,  which  even  then  was  the  sole  important  relic 
of  republican  times,  an  amazing  and  sublime  monument.  How 
much  may  under  hiiu  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground!'' 

He  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  bear  with  the  Laocoon 
and  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  Vatican.  The  ancient  statues  with 
which  the  citizens  of  Bome  had  adorned  the  Capitol,  he  would 
not  suffer  to  remain  there.  He  declared  that  he  would  destroy 
the  Capitol,  if  people  would  not  remove  them.  They  consisted 
of  a  Jupiter  Tonans  betwixt  a  Minerva  and  an  Apollo.  The 
Minerva  alone  was  allowed  to  remain;  the  other  two  were  in  fact 
taken  away.  But  Sixtus  wished  to  make  her  serve  as  an  em- 
blem of  Rome  and  of  Christianity.  He  therefore  removed  the 
spear  which  she  held  in  her  hands  and  replaced  it  with  an  enor- 
mous cross  .^ 

In  this  sense  he  restored  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto- 
flinuses.  Having  ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  former  the 
urn  which,  it  was  said,  contained  the  ashes  of  the  emperor,  he 
dedicated  it  to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  the  other  to  the  apostle 
Paul,  whose  statues  have  ever  since  stood  facing  each  other  in 
that  aerial  altitude,  and  looking  down  upon  the  habitations  of 
men.  His  intention  in  this,  was  to  achieve  a  triumph  for  the 
Christian  faith  over  heathenism.^ 

The  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  lay  the  more 
at  heart  with  him,  inasmuch  as  he  ^^  wished  to  see  the  monu- 

^  Paflsagos  from  the  Vita  Sixti  V.  ipeius  manu  emendata,  reprinted  in  Bunsen's 
Deacription  of  Rome,  I.  S.  702. 

*  Among  other  authorities,  J.  P.  Maffei  Hbtoriarum  ab  excoasu  Gregorii  XIIL 
lib.  I.  p.  5,  seems  to  indicate  this. 
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ments  of  unbelief  subjected  to  the  cross,  at  the  very  spot  where 
Christians  had  once  to  suffer  death  by  crucifixion/^^ 

It  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  design,  which  he  executed,  how- 
ever, quite  after  his  own  fashion ;  with  a  strange  mixture  of  vio- 
lence, grandeur,  pomp  and  bigotry. 

The  architect,  Domenico  Fontano,  who  had  worked  his  way 
up  under  the  pope^s  own  eye  from  the  time  that  he  was  a 
mason^s  apprentice,  he  even  threatened  to  punish  should  any 
thing  miscarry  with  him  and  the  obelisk  be  damaged. 

Difficulties  occurred  at  every  step,  to  raise  it  from  its  base  at 
the  spot  on  which  it  stood  near  the  vestry  of  the  old  church  of 
St.  Peter's,  to  lower  it  again,  to  transport  it  to  a  new  site,  and 
there  to  set  it  on  its  base  again. 

It  was  begun  with  the  impression  that  a  work  was  now  to  be 
undertaken  which  would  be  celebrated  throughout  all  after-ages. 
The  workmen,  nine  hundred  in  number,  began  with  hearing 
mass,  making  confession,  and  receiving  the  sacrament.  They 
then  entered  the  space  which  had  been  enclosed  with  a  paling 
for  their  labours.  The  master  occupied  a  raised  seat.  The 
obelisk  was  encased  in  straw-matting  and  boards,  held  toge- 
ther by  strong  iron  rings.  Thirty-five  capstans  were  to  set  in 
motion  the  huge  machine  which  was  intended  to  lift  it  up, 
with  strong  hempen  ropes.  Two  horses  and  ten  men  worked 
at  each.  At  last  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  of  a 
trumpet.  The  very  first  pull  proved  most  effective;  the  obelisk 
rose  from  the  base  on  which  it  had  rested  for  1500  years;  at 
the  twelfth  it  had  risen  2j  palms,  and  was  there  fixed.  The 
architect  saw  the  enormous  mass,  with  its  casing  weighing  up- 
wards of  a  million  of  Roman  pounds,  in  his  power.  It  was  care- 
ftdly  noted  that  the  day  was  the  30th  of  April  1586,  at  about 
3  oVlock  p.  M.  about  the  twentieth  hour.  A  salute  was  fired 
from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  all  the  bells  of  the  city  began  to 
peal;  the  workmen  carried  their  master  in  triumph  round  the 
enclosure  with  unintermitted  acclamations. 

1  Vita  Sixti  V.  i.  ni.  c  :  "  ut  ubi  grassatum  olim  aup^liciia  in  Christianos  et  pas- 
sim fixie  cmoes,  in  quas  innoxia  natio  snblata  teterrimis  cmciatibui  necaretnr,  ibi 
rappoeita  cruci  et  in  crucis  yena  honorcm  cultumque  ipsa  impietatis  monomenta 
oemerentur." — [that  where  of  old  Christians  were  assailed  witn  punishments,  and 
crosses  were  fixed  here  and  there,  lifted  up  on  which  the  harmless  nation  were  slain 
by  the  most  dreadful  tortures,  there  the  yery  monuments  of  impiety  might  be  seen 
placed  beneath  the  cross,  and  applied  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  the  croM.] 
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Sey^n  days  thereafter  the  obelisk  was  lei  down  with  no  less 
skill,  after  which:  it  was  moved  along  on  rollers  to  its  new 
site.  Not  until,  after  the  hot  months  had  passed  was  there 
any  attempt  made  to  proceed  to  its  re-erection. 

For  this  the  pope  selected  the  IQth  of  .September,  a  Wed* 
nesday^  which  day  he  had  always  found  ta  be  a  lacky  one, 
and  the  next  before  the  feast  of  the  elewitKnY  of  the  cross,  to 
which,  the  obelisk  was  to  be  dedicated.  .Qn  thisjocoaaion,  too, 
the  workmen  began  with  commending  themselyes  to  Qod; 
they  fell  on  their  knees  on  entering  the  enclosure.  Fontana,  in 
his  arrangements,  had  proceeded  not  without  respect  to  the  last 
erection  of  an  obelisk  as  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus; 
yet  he  had  provided  besides  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  forty  horses. 
It  was  thought,  too,  a  particularly  auspicious  circumstance  that 
the  sky  was  cloudy.  All  succeeded  to  a  wish.  The  obelisk 
was  moved  in  three  great  lifts,  and  about  an  hour  before  sunset 
it  settled  down  on  its  new  pedestal,  on  the  backs  of  four  bronze 
lions,  which  seemed  to  support  it.  The  rejoicings  of  the  people 
were  indescribable;  the  pope  felt  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 
So  many,  of  his  predecessors  had  desired  to  have  it  done;  it  had 
.been  thought  desirable  in  so  many  writings;  and  now  he  had 
. carried.it  inix)  effect.  He  had  it  noted  in  his  diary  that  he  had 
succeeded  iu  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  tasks  that  the 
mind  of  man  could  think  of;  he  had  medab  struck  on  the  occa- 
sion; he  received  verses  upon  it  in  all  languages,  and  sent  an 
account  of  it  to  all  the  foreign  powers.^ 

1  The  Dispacci  of  Gritti,  of  the  3.  10  Maggio,  13  Luglio,  11  Ottobre,  tresi  of 
this  erection.  The  "  Vita  Sixti  V.  ipoius  manu  emendatA  gives  no  bad  picture  of 
the  impression.  *'  Tenuitque  univcrsie  civitatis  oculos  novso  et  poet  1 500  amplliu 
annos  relat»  rei  speotaculo,  cum  aat  sedibus  sub  aTolsam  toleret  molem,  uno  tem- 
pore ct  duodema  yeotibus  impulsam  et  quinls  triccnis  ergatis  quos  equi  bini  homines 
deni  agcbant,  in  sublime  elatam,  aut'cum  suspensam  inde  sensim  dcponeret  exten- 
deretque  bumi  junctiii  trabibus  atque  ex  his  ingenti  composita  traha  quso  jacentem 
excipcrct,  aut  cum  suppositis  cylindris  (sunt  ha)  ligncse  columnso  tcretcs  ct  volubiles) 
quaternis  ergatis  protracta  paulatim  per  oditum  et  ad  altitndiiiem  basis  cui  impo- 
nenda  erat  exmtatum  aggerom  attjue  undique  egregic  munitum  incodcret,  deniaue 
cum  iterum  erecta  librataquc  suis  reposlta  scdiuus  est." — [He  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  whole  city  with  the  speotade  of  a  new,  and,  after  more  than  1500  years,  re- 
peated thing,  when  either  he  raised  the  mass  when  wrenched  from  its  seat,  being 
subjected  to  twelve  simultaneous  pulls  and  lifted  into  the  air  by  thirty-five  capstans, 
driven  each  by  two  horses  and  ten  men,  or  when  from  thence  he  slowly  let  it  down 
while  thus  suspended,  and  extended  it  along  the  ground  on  beams  fixed  together, 
and  on  a  huge  tray  composed  of  those  beams  for  tue  purpose  of  receiving  it,  as  it 
lay,  or  when  on  cylinders  (that  b,  wooden  colunms  smoothly  rounded)  placed  beneath, 
it  was  dragged  adong  by  four  windlasses  (that  b,  four  capstans  for  each  stage,  of 
which,  it  appears  from  the  text,  that  there  were  three)  it  gradually  moved  over  tbe 
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The  inscriptioB  sounds  odd  in  whioh^  be  takes,  prmse  to  him- 
self for  having  wrested  this  monument,  from  the  empeio^V.'Ati* 
gnstus  and  Tiberins,  and  having  dedicated -it  to  IJto^ftoft  iiolj 
oross.  He  had  a  oross  eoeoted  upoir  it,  in  whicb!  tbe):^' va^  .en* 
closed  a  piece  of  the  pretended  itrue  cross..  Xhj4  tXpt^9flS(4  hia 
full  meaning.  The  yery  monuments  of  beathietusmwerei  to 
subserve  the  purpose  of  conferring  glory  upon  the  cross. 

He  devoted  himself  with  all  his  soul  to  those  buildings  of  his. 
A  herdboy,  brought  up  in  gardens  and  fields,  still  he  loved 
cities;  he  had  no  idea  of  looking  at  a  villeggiatura;  it  was  re- 
freshing to  him,  he  said,  '^to  see  many  roofis.^^  I  oikderstaiid 
by  this  that  his  architectural  undertakings  gaye  hiip  thegrcAtest 
satisfiEtction.  ;•  ,2  ^. . 

Many  thousand  hands  were  constantly  employed;  he  allc^^ed. 

no  difficulty  to  daunt  him./  ;.  -  -.  !  .^^  r.  i . 

The  cupola  was  still  wanting  at  St.  Peter'^s,  andUtbe/nr^h^tect. 
asked  ten  years  for  its  completion.  Si];tui^  ^H^?^^  1?^.k^^® 
money  for  this,  but  he  also  wanted  the  worlq  to  be  done  under 
his  own  eye.  He  set  600  workmen  to  it;  thjB»9,;ras  no  mtermis- 
sion  even  during  the  night;  all  was  finished  in.  two  and -twenty 
months.     He  lived  to  see  all  but  the  leaden  roof  put  upon  it. 

But  even  in  works  of  this  description  he  set  no  bounds  to  his 
axbitrary  spirit.  The  remnants  of  the  papal  patriarchium  at  the 
Lateran,  which  were  still  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  which 
were  besides  exceedingly  interesting  relics  of  the  very  dignity 
with  which  he  himself  was  invested,  he  pitilessly  ordered  to  be 
pulled  down,  that  he  might  build  his  Lateran  palace  on  the  spot, 
a  palace  which  was  ne^  needed,  and  which  has  only  gained  a 
very  doubtful  notoriety  as  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  uni- 
form regularity  of  modem  architecture. 

How  completely  changed  was  now  the  relation  in  which  people 
stood  with  respect  to'  antiquity.  Both  at  an  earlier  time,  and 
also  now,  efforts  were  made  to  rival  it;  but  formerly  the  object 
was  to  equal  it  in  beauty  and  grace  of  form;  what  now  was  at- 
tempted, was  to  equal,  or  to  surpass  it,  in  massive  undertakings. 
Even  in  the  most  trifling  monument,  people  used  formerly  to 
revere  the  slightest  trace  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity;  now  they 


line  which  had  been  built  and  derated  to  the  heish^  of  the  base,  on  which  it  was 
to  be  plac^,  and  eccellently  strengthened  on  all  rides ;  finally,  when  being  again  set 
vp  and  nie^  poised,  it  was  settled  on  its  own  resting-plaoe.] 
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would  rather  obliterate  such  traces.  One  idea  was  followed,  and 
it  alone  was  allowed  any  weight,  and  beside  that  no  other  was 
acknowledged.  It  is  the  same  that  gained  the  ascendancj  in 
the  church,  and  that  made  the  state  become  an  organ  of  the 
church.  This  idea  of  modem  Boman  Catholicism  enters  into 
all  the  veins  of  life,  amid  all  the  diversity  of  its  institutions  and 
arrangements. 

CHANGE  IN  THK  DIBXOnOX  OF  THB  MIXD  IN  OENXRALi 

Fob  we  must  by  no  means  believe  that  it  was  the  pope  alone 
that  felt  the  ascendancy  of  this  spirit;  at  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury there  is  observable,  in  every  department,  a  direction  of  the 
mind  opposed  to  that  which  peculiarly  marked  its  commence- 
ment. 

Here  a  leading  feature  presents  itself  in  the  fact,  that  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  from  which  at  that  time  every  thing  had 
proceeded,  had  now  immensely  declined.  Even  now  an  Aldus 
Manutius  appeared  again  at  Rome,  and  became  professor  of  rhe- 
toric. But  he  found  no  congenial  spirit  to  become  enamoured 
either  of  his  Greek  or  of  his  Latin.  At  the  hour  appointed  for 
his  prelections,  he  might  be  seen  with  one  and  another  of  his 
hearers  pacing  to  and  fro  before  the  gate  of  the  university;  these 
were  all  that  showed  him  the  least  sympathy.  What  an  incre- 
dible advance  had  been  made  in  the  studv  of  the  Greek  authors 
at  the  commencement  of  that  century !  At  its  close,  not  a 
single  Hellenist  of  any  note  was  to  be  found  in  Italy. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  represent  this  altogether  as  a  decline; 
in  a  certain  respect  it  is  connected  with  what  was  the  necessary 
progress  of  the  development  of  science. 

Thus,  although  previous  to  this,  science  was  derived  directly 
from  the  ancients,  this  had  now  ceased  to  be  any  longer  possible. 
On  the  one  hand,  its  materials  had  immensely  increased.  What 
a  totally  different  mass  of  information  on  the  subject  of  natural 
history  had  been  collected,  for  example,  by  Ulysses  Aldrovandi 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  unintermitted  labour  and  of  many 
journeys,  from  what  any  of  the  ancients  knew;  he  had  contem- 
plated bringing  the  science  to  a  degree  of  peculiar  completeness 
in  his  museum,  where  the  natural  object  was  wanting,  supplying 
its  place  by  an  imitation,  and  having  each  object  accompanied 
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with  a  oopions  deBcription.  How  had  geogcaphy  heeome  ex- 
tended bey<md  every  conceptioa  of  the  anoient  wodd !  On  the 
other  hand,  researches  b^an  to  be  conducted  more  desplj  and 
minutely.  Mathematicians  first  (mly  endeaFoured  te  fiil  up  the 
bhinks  left  by  the  ancients  in  that  science.  Oonunandin,  for 
example,  belieyed  he  had  discovered  that  Archimedes  must  have 
either  read,  or  even  written  something  <m.  the  centre  ei  gravity, 
which  had  since  been  lost.  He  made  this  an  roceasion  lor  him 
to  investigate  the  subject  itself.  Bat  just  by  doing  so  people 
came  to  be  led  much  farther;  they  broke  loose  from  the  leading* 
strings  of  the  ancients;  they  made  discoveries  lying  beyond  ihe 
circle  that  had  been  described  by  them,  and  openmg  vf  new 
paths  for  more  extensive  investigations. 

To  the  knowledge  of  nature  in  particular,  people  devoted  them- 
selves with  an  independent  seal.  They  wavered  for  a  moment 
betwixt  the  owning  of  mysteries  in  things,  and  a  bold  and  thor- 
ough exploration  of  phenomena.  Yet  ihe  latter,  that  is,  the 
more  scientific  tendency,  already  preponderated.  Already  had 
an  attempt  been.made  to  arrange  the  vegetable  woiid  by  itedi^ 
according  to  a  rational  system;  and  in  Padua  there  lived  a  pro- 
fessor whom  people  used  to  call  the  Oolumbus  of  the  human 
body.  On  all  sides,  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  limits  of 
science;  it  ceased  any  longer  to  be  oomprieed  within  the  books 
of  the  ancients. 

It  followed,  if  I  mistake  not,  necessarily,  that  Ae  study  of 
antiquity,  to  which  people  no  longer  durst  pay  snch  absolute  de- 
ference in  point  of  object,  even  in  respect  of  form  could  no 
longer  exercise  the  influence  it  formerly  possessed. 

In  works  of  learning  people  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  accumulation  of  materials.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
century  Gortesius  had  presented  the  essence  of  the  scholastie 
philosophy,  intractable  as  the  subject  may  appear,  in  a  well-writ- 
ten classical  work,  full  of  mind  and  wit:  now  (near  its  dose)  a 
certain  Natal  Gonte  compiled  a  body  of  ancient  materials  that 
might  have  given  scope  for  the  most  intellectual  and  exquisite 
treatment,  namely,  the  ancient  mythology,  in  an  unreadable 
quarto.  This  author  wrote  a  history  too;  the  sentences  with 
which  he  has  adorned  his  book,  he  has  almost  always  quoted 
directly  from  the  ancients,  and  has  referred  to  the  places  they 

I.  2t 
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have  been  taken  from,  yet  all  the  while  he  shows  an  utter  want 
of  taste  for  proper  descriptive  writing.  For  his  contemporaries 
it  seemed  quite  sufficient  to  heap  together  materials  consisting 
of  bald  facts,  in  masses.  One  may  venture  to  say  that  such  a 
work  as  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  so  altogether  shapeless,  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  but  without  a  trace  of  elegance  even  in  single  ex- 
pressions, would  never  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century. 

While  the  path  of  antiquity  was  thus  forsaken  in  scientific 
efforts,  and  much  more  of  course  in  form  and  composition,  chan- 
ges entered  into  the  life  of  the  nation  which  exercised  an  incal- 
culable influence  on  all  literary  and  artistic  efforts. 

Even  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  republican  in  its  govern- 
ment and  left  to  its  own  discretion,  that  Italy  on  whose  peculiar 
circumstances  the  earlier  developments  even  of  the  mind  itself 
had  rested,  now  fell  to  the  ground.  The  whole  freedom  and 
racy  simplicity  of  the  general  intellect  vanished.  Be  it  observed 
that  a  passbn  for  titles  came  in.  As  early  as  in  J  520,  some 
were  vexed  to  see  that  every  man  wished  to  be  called  Signer; 
this  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards.  About  1550, 
alike  in  letters  and  in  speech,*  cumbersome  honorary  titles  had 
already  supplanted  simple  addresses.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  titles  of  Marquis  and  Duke  began  to  carry  the  day; 
everybody  wanted  to  have  one  or  other  of  them ;  all  wanted  to 
be  "  your  excellency."  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  consequence;  yet  even  at  this  day  its  effects 
are  observable,  though  now  the  fashion  has  long  been  antiquated; 
how  much  more  at  the  time  that  it  was  in  vogue.  But  in  every 
other  respect,  too,  people  maintained  towards  one  another  a 
stricter,  firmer,  and  more  definite  bearing;  the  hearty  freedom 
from  restraint  that  marked  the  mutual  relationships  of  earlier 
times,  the  directness  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  liad  disappeared. 

Be  the  cause  of  this  what  you  please,  assuming  even  that  it 
was  a  change  which  had  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  thus 
much  is  evident,  that  in  all  productions,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  downwards,  there  breathes  another  spirit,  and 
that  society,  in  its  living  reality,  had  other  wants. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  that  marked  this  change,  perhaps  the 
most  striking  is  the  recomposition  of  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of 
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Boiardo,  undertaken  by  Bemi.  It  is  the  same  and  yet  quite  a 
different  work.  All  the  charm  and  freshness  of  the  original 
poem  are  taken  out  of  it.  If  we  examine  it  a  little  more  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  the  author  has  everywhere  poorly  substituted 
a  generally  prevalent  for  individual  traits,  and  for  the  careless 
expression  of  a  nature  beautiful  and  full  of  life,  a  kind  of  conven- 
tional decorum,  such  as  society  in  Italy,  then  and  in  later  times, 
required.^  Therewithal  he  completely  succeeded  in  his  aim.  His 
work  met  with  incredible  popularity*  The  recomposition  has 
completely  supplanted  the  original.  And  how  speedily  was  this 
revolution  completed.  Not  quite  fifty  years  had  passed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  the  work. 

This  fundamentally  altered  tone,  this  breath  of  another  spirit, 
may  be  traced  through  most  of  the  productions  of  that  time. 

It  is  not  so  much  want  of  talent  that  makes  the  large  poems 
of  Alamanni  and  Bernardo  Tasso,  so  insipid  and  tedious,  not  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  But  even  their  conception  is  cold. 
In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  public,  not  indeed  by  any 
means  very  virtuous,  but  which  had  become  serious  and  decor- 
ous, they  chose  for  themselves  faultless  heroes ;  Bernardo  chose 
Amadis,  of  which  the  younger  Tasso  says;  "  Dante  would  have 
recalled  the  contemptuous  judgment  he  has  passed  on  the  ro^ 
mances  of  chivalry,  had  he  known  the  Amadis  of  Gaul  or  of 
Greece;  so  full  are  those  ideal  representations  of  generosity  and 
constancy;**' — Alamanni  elaborated Giron  the  courteous,  the  mir- 
ror of  all  knightly  virtue.  His  avowed  object  in  it  was  to  direct 
young  men  to  that  example,  to  show  them  how  a  man  should 
endure  hunger  and  watching,  cold  and  sunshine,  bear  arms,  show 
justice  and  inoffensiveness  towards  every  man,  and  forgiveness 
of  enemies.  Now  in  as  much  as  with  this  morally  didactic  ob- 
ject in  view,  they  proceeded  just  as  Bemi  did,  and  purposely 
deprived  their  fable  of  the  poetical  groundwork  it  possessed,  the 
consequence  is  that  their  works  have  generally  turned  out  prolix 
and  dry. 

It  seemed,  if  one  may  venture  to  say  so,  as  if  the  nation  had 
used  and  worked  out  the  whole  amount  of  poetical  conceptions 
that  had  been  suggested  by  its  past  experience,  by  the  ideas  of 

I  I  hare  endeayoiired  to  go  more  closely  into  this  subject  in  the  aeademical  trea- 
tiae  aboTe  noticed. 
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the  middlo  age,  and  that  there  did  not  even  remain  the  power  of 
oomprehending  them.  It  wanted  something  new.  But  notthor 
would  creative  genius  appear,  nor  did  life  present  fresk  nale* 
rials.  Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  prosoi 
£dactic  fix>m  its  nature,  still  intellectual,  gbwing,  flexible,  and 
pleasii^.    But  it,  too,  gradually  became  stiff  and  cold. 

Art  shared  the  same  fate  with  poetry.  It  lost  the  inspiratioii 
that  once  animated  its  reUgious  objects;,  and  very  soon  that  also 
which  animated  its  profane  objects.  It  was  for  the  most  pari 
among  the  Venetians  only  that  any  of  it  survived.  How  com-^ 
pletely  had  the  disciples  of  Baphael,  with  one  adke  exception, 
fallen  short  of  Baphael!  In  imitating  him  they  lost  them- 
selves in  a  factitious  beauty,  in  theatrical  attitudes  and  affected 
graces,  and  we  observe  in  their  works  in  what  a  colder  and  more 
unattractive  tone  they  are  conceived.  The  disciples  of  Michael 
Angelo  were  no  better.  Art  no  longer  knew  its  object;  it  re* 
Unquithed  the  ideas  which  it  formerly  struggled  to  embody; 
nothing  remained  but  the  externals  of  method. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  people  had  already  departed  from 
antiquity,  no  longer  imitated  its  forms,  and  had  outstripped  it 
in  science,  when  the  old  national  poetry  also,  and  religious  modes 
of  conception,  were  despised  by  literature  and  art,  the  new  aggran- 
dizement of  the  church  commenced.  It  obtained  the  mastery 
over  men^s  minds  with  or  against  their  wills ;  and  introduced  a 
thorough  change  in  every  thing  connected  with  art  or  literature. 

But  the  church,  if  I  mistake  not,  produced  quite  a  different 
effect  on  science  from  what  it  produced  on  art. 

Once  more  did  philosophy  and  science,  in  general,  experience 
an  epoch  of  great  importance.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
genuine  Aristotle,  people  began  in  philosophy  too,  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  other  ancient  writers,  to  cast  themselves  loose 
from  him.  They  proceeded  to  a  free  investigation  of  the  high- 
est problems.  Now,  from  the  very  nature  of  things  this  was 
what  the  church  could  not  favour.  She  herself  had  already  pro 
nounced  upon  the  highest  principles  in  a  manner  that  admitted 
of  no  doubt.  But  If  the  adherents  of  Aristotle  had  often  pro- 
fessed anti-ecclesiastical  and  naturalistic  views,  something  of  the 
same  kind  was  to  be  apprehended  from  those  that  opposed  him. 
They  desired,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  to  compare  the  dog- 
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mas  of  pieviova  ieadiers  with  the  original  handwriting  of  Qod, 
with  the  woild,  and  with  tiie  nature  of  things.  This  was  an 
attMUpt  the  OMiseqnenoes  of  whieh  no  one  eonld  see  in  aH  th«r 
extent^  but  which  must  produce,  be  it  discoTerias  or  errors,  of  a 
Tery  prejudicial  character;  thechurdi  therefore  diecked  it  in  the 
very  bud.  Albeit  that  Telesius  neyer  brought  himsdf  into 
notice  en  the  subject  of  physical  science,  he  remained  hb  whole 
tifetinie  mewed  up  in  his  petty  native  town;  GampaneUa  lived 
as  an  exile;  he  was  subjected  to  the  torture;  the  laost  joofound 
of  the  whole,  Giordano  Bruno,  a  true  philosopher,  after  many 
persecutions  and  wanderings,  at  lengthy  as  it  runs  in  the  record, 
**  not  only  as  a  heretic  but  as  a  heresiarch,  who  had  written  some 
things  which  b<Nre  upon  religion  and  were  unbecomuig^'^  came  to 
be  accused  by  the  Inquisition,  was  arrested,  sent  off  to  Bome,  and 
adjudged  to  be  burned  alive.  In  such  circumstances,  who  could 
have  felt  courage  «M>ugh  to  indulge  any  free  movement  of  the 
mind  !   Of  all  the  innovators  produced  by  this  century,  only  one, 

&  In  a  Vcnetiaa  MS.  in  the  Vienna  ArchlTes  under  the  Riihric  Roma,  Esposi- 
lioni,  1199,  28  Sett.,  -we  find  the  (wiginal  of  a  protocol  on  the  lubjeci  of  the  deli- 
fwing  w>  of  Giordano  Brano.  There  appeared  oefore  the  ooU^  the  Vioar  of  the 
patriarm,  the  father  Inquiaitor,  and  the  assistant  of  the  Inquisition,  Thomas  Mor- 
odni.  The  Vioar  stated :  "  li  giemi  passati  eseer  stato  ritenuto  e  tnttavia  ritro- 
Tani  nelle  prigioni  di  questa  eitt^  deputate  al  senricio  del  santo  ufficio  Giordano 
Brano  da  Nola,  imputato  non  solo  di  heretico,  ma  anoo  di  heresiaroa,  harendo  oom- 
posto  dtrersi  libri  nei  qvaH  landando  aauii  la  regina  d'lnfhfltenra  et  ahri  prineipi 
heretici  scriTeva  alcune  oose  concernenti  il  particolar  delLh  religione  che  non  oon- 
Tenirano  sebme  egli  parlaya  filosofieamente,  e  che  oostai  era  apostata,  essendo  stato 
prime  frate  damenicano,  che  era  yissuto  molt'anni  in  Gineyra  et  Inghilterra  e  che 
m  Napoli  et  altri  luc^hi  era  stato  inquisito  della  medesima  impntatione :  e  che  easen- 
dosi  sapvta  a  Roma  hk  prigionia  di  costni,  lo  ill^  Santa  Severina  iupremo  inqvim- 
tore  hayeva  scritto  e  dato  ordine  che  fosse  inyiato  a  Roma,  -  •  con  prima  aicura 
occasione." — [that  for  days  past  there  had  been  detained  and  constanthr  kept  within 
the  prison  of  thi^  city,  destined  to  be  at  the  senrice  of  the  hcAj  office,  Giordano 
Bruno  of  Nola,  charged  not  only  with  bein^  a  heretic,  but  further  aa  a  heresiaroh, 
haying  eonmosed  diyers  books,  in  which  sufficiently  praising  the  Queen  of  England  and 
other  heretical  monarchs,  he  hath  written  some  things  concerning  the  partioular  of 
religion  which  were  not  becoming,  although  he  spoke  philosophicaDy,  and  that  he 
was  an  apostate, haying fint  been  a  Dominican  friar;  that  he  aad  lived  many  yetin 
in  Genera  and  England,  and  that  in  Naples  and  other  places  he  had  been  accused 
of  the  same  charge,  and  that  his  imprisonment  being  known  at  Rome,  the  most 
illnstrioas  Santa  Seyerina,  supremo  inquisitor,  had  written  and  giyen  order  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  -  -  by  the  first  safe  opportunity.]  Such  an  opportunity  was 
now  presented.  They  receiye  no  immediate  answer.  After  dinner  the  father  In- 
quisitor again  appean,  and  is  yery  pressing,  for  the  yessel  is  about  to  sail.  But  the 
tavi  reply :  "  che  essendo  la  cosa  di  momento  e  consideratione,  e  le  oocupationi  di 
qnesto  stato  molte  e  grayi,  non  si  hayeya  per  allhora  potuto  Cue  risoliit&one." — 
[that  the  case  being  one  of  great  weight,  and  calling  for  consideration,  and  the  en- 
gagements of  this  state  being  many  and  serious,  they  had  it  not  in  their  power  at 
the  timo  to  oome  to  any  resolution.]  And  so  the  yevel  sailed  that  time  without  the 
prisoner.  I  haye  not  be^  able  to  disooyer  whether  afterwards  the  actual  deliyering 
«f  him  op  was  hMught  about  l^  means  of  new  negotistionf. 
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Francesco  Patrizi,  found  favour  at  Borne.     He  too  attacked 
Aristotle,  only  however  on  this  account,  that  the  poBitiona  of 
that  ancient  author  were  opposed  to  the  church  and  to  Christi- 
anity.    In  contradiction  to  the  views  of  Aristotle,  he  att&npted 
to  trace  a  genuine  philosophic  tradition,  from  the  pretended 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  in  whose  writings  he  thought  he  codd 
find  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  Trinity  than  even  in  the  Mosai- 
cal  scriptures,  down  through  the  succeeding  ages.     This  tradi- 
tion he  endeavoured  to  revive,  renew,  and  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  the  Aristotelian.     In  all  the  dedications  of  his  works, 
he  introduced  this  object  and  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
having  it  accomplished.     He  was  a  man  of  a  peculiar  turn;  not 
without  critical  talent,  yet  only  for  what  he  rejects,  not  for  what 
he  admits.     He  was  called  to  Rome  and  there  he  maintained 
himself  in  great  respectability,  by  the  correspondency  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  tendency  of  his  works  with  the  churches 
views,  not  exactly  by  means  of  their  influence,  for  that  was  but 
small. 

With  the  philosophical  investigations  of  that  period,  those 
relating  to  physics  and  natural  history  were  almost  inseparably 
mixed  up.  The  entire  system  of  men^s  notions  as  it  had  existed 
till  then,  was  called  into  question.  We  find,  in  fact,  a  great 
tendency  in  the  Italians  of  that  age;  we  find  in  them  research, 
eagerness  to  advance,  lofty  anticipation.  Who  shall  say  what 
attainments  they  would  have  made?  But  the  church  prescribed 
for  them  a  certain  limit  beyond  which  they  must  never  go.  Woe 
to  the  man  who  ventured  beyond  it. 

If,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  restoration  of  Boman  Catho- 
licism had  thus  a  repressive  effect  on  science,  it  was  rather  the 
reverse  that  took  place  with  art  and  literature.  They  suffered 
from  the  want  of  a  subject,  of  the  living  object,  and  these  the 
church  restored  to  them  again. 

The  degree  to  which  the  renovation  of  religion  obtained  the 
mastery  over  men's  natures,  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Torquato 
Tasso.  His  father  had  sought  out  a  morally  faultless  hero ;  he 
advanced  a  step  farther.  Like  yet  another  poet  of  this  age  who 
selected  the  crusades  as  his  subject,  for  this  reason,  "  that  it  is 
better  to  treat  a  true  argument  in  a  Christian  way  than  to  seek 
after  a  far  from  Christian  fame  in  a  fictitious  one,^'  so  also  did 
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Torquato  Tasso.  He  adopted,  not  a  fabulous,  bat  an  historical, 
a  Christian  hero.  Grodfrey  is  more  than  ^neas;  he  is  like 
some  saintly  man,  satiated  with  the  world  and  its  passing  re- 
nown. Meanwhile  he  would  haye  produced  a  yery  dry  work, 
had  the  poet  chosen  to  content  himself  with  the  representation 
of  such  a  personage.  Tasso  seized  at  the  same  time  the  senti- 
mental and  enthusiastic  side  of  religion,  which  also  yery  well 
harmonizes  with  the  fairy  world,  whose  party-coloured  threads 
he  shot  into  his  web.  The  poem  here  and  there  has  turned  out 
somewhat  tedious;  the  effect  is  not  eyerywhere  properly  and 
fully  worked  out;  yet  it  is  a  poem  full  of  fancy,  and  feelings  of 
national  sentiment,  and  of  truth  in  the  expression  of  character, 
by  which  Tasso  has  retained  the  fayour  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen  down  to  the  present  day.  But  what  a  contrast 
when  compared  with  Ariosto !  The  art  of  poetry  at  an  earlier 
period  had  fallen  away  from  the  church;  it  subjected  itself  again 
to  religion  when  reyived. 

Not  far  from  Ferrara,  where  Tasso  composed  his  poem,  in 
Bologna,  there  arose  directly  afterwards  the  school  of  the  Gar- 
acci,  the  rise  of  which  marks  a  general  reyolution  in  painting. 

If  we  inquire  how  this  was  occasioned,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
by  the  anatomical  studies  of  the  Bolognese  academy,  its  eclectic 
imitations,  the  learning  that  distinguished  its  style  of  art.  And 
certainly  the  zeal  wherewith  it  stroye  in  manner  to  approach  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  is  a  great  merit.  But  to  me  it  seems  of 
no  less  consequence  what  subjects  it  selected,  and  with  how  much 
spirit  it  seized  them. 

Ludoyico  Caracci  was  much  engrossed  with  the  ideal  of  Christ. 
Not  always,  but  at  times,  as  in  the  calling  of  Matthew,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  representing  the  man  full  of  mildness  and  earnestness, 
of  truthfulness  and  feryour,  of  grace  and  majesty,  as  has  been 
so  often  imitated  since.  We  obserye  the  distinctiye  peculiarity 
of  his  character  in  the  manner  in  which  he  proceeds  when  he 
himself  imitates.  On  one  occasion  he  has  BaphaePs  transfigura- 
tion eyidently  before  his  eyes,  but  while  he  ayails  himself  of  its 
conception,  he  adds  one  of  his  own,  and  makes  his  Ohrist,  giying 
instruction,  lift  up  his  hand  towards  Moses.  The  masterpiece 
of  Agostino  Caracci  is  St.  Jerome,  an  old  man  just  about  to  die, 
unable  any  longer  to  moye  himself,  and  who  with  his  last  breath 
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longs  eagerly  for  the  consecrated  wafer  wkich  is  held  <Mi  to 
him. 

Of  Annibal  Caracci  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  his  most  ede- 
brated  works  he  repeats  Ludovico'^s  ideal  Christ,  in  a  more  el^ 
vated  style.  In  the  passion  at  the  Borghese  palace,  it  appeaii 
in  a  figure  strongly  shaded,  of  fine  transparent  skin,  and  ia 
tears.  Admirably  and  with  youthful  greatness  it  shows  itself 
even  in  the  torpor  of  death,  in  the  Pieta,  a  work  in  which  moreo^rv 
the  mournful  eyent  is  conceiyed  and  expressed  with  new  feeling. 

We  see  that  although  these  masters  deyoted  themselyes  like- 
wise to  profane  subjects,  still  they  seized  the  sacred  with  peeor 
liar  zeal ;  here  accordingly  it  was  not  quite  so  external  a  serrioe 
which  their  position  rendered  them ;  the  main  affair  will  be  found 
to  be  that  they  received  inspiration  again  from  their  subject, 
that  the  religious  scenes  which  they  represent  were  of  acme  jeci- 
procal  importance  to  them. 

This  tendency  distinguishes  their  disciples  also.  Domenidiino 
employed  his  industry  so  successfully  upon  the  inyention  of 
Agostino,  tliat  idea  of  Jerome  (aboye  noticed),  that  in  the 
variety  of  his  grouping,  and  in  finish  of  expression,  he  perhaps 
excelled  his  master.  But  his  own  inventions  also  have  the  same 
character.  I  consider  his  head  of  St.  Nilus  a  noble  production, 
exhibiting  a  mingled  expression  of  pain  and  thoughtfulness;  his 
prophetesses  are  full  of  youthfulness,  innocence,  and  profound 
meditation.  He  delighted  above  all  things,  to  place  in  contrast 
the  joys  of  heaven  with  the  sorrows  of  earth;  as  he  has  done  so 
strongly  in  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  the  celestial  mother,  rich 
in  grace,  with  poor  indigent  mortals. 

Ouido  Sicni,  too,  sometimes  seizes  this  contrast;  were  it  in 
nothing  but  in  placing  monkish  saints,  consumed  with  grief,  over 
against  the  Virgin,  radiant  with  immortal  beauty.  Guide  pos- 
sessed elevation  and  originality  of  conception.  How  lordly  is 
his  Judith,  transported  with  the  consciousness  of  her  accom- 
plished deed,  and  with  the  gratitude  she  owes  to  aid  from  hea- 
ven !  Who  knows  not  his  Madonnas,  ecstatic,  and  somewhat 
melting  in  their  ecstasy !  For  his  saints  likewise  he  created 
for  himself  a  sentimental  and  enthusiastic  ideal. 

Still  we  have  not  yet  pointed  out  the  whole  peculiarity  of  this 
tendency;  it  had  at  the  same  time  not  quite  so  attractive  a  side* 
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The  inyentions  of  these  artists  assume  at  times  somewhat  of  an 
odd  and  incongruous  character.  The  beautiful  group  of  the  holy 
fi&milj,  for  example,  is  at  times  thus  represented  with  St.  John 
formally  kissing  the  feet  of  the  in&nt  Jesus,  or  with  the  apostle 
appearing,  as  was  said,  to  condole  with  the  Virgin,  who  there- 
upon prepares  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  How  often,  still  more, 
do  we  find  what  is  shocking  represented  without  the  slightest 
alleyiating  trait.  We  see  the  blood  of  the  Saint  Agnes  of  Do- 
menichino  gush  out  under  the  sword;  Guide  pictures  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  in  all  its  horrors;  women,  who 
one  and  all  open  their  mouths  in  shrieks  of  agony,  ferocious  exe- 
cutioners in  the  act  of  murdering  the  innocent. 

Men  had  again  become  religious  as  they  had  been  in  earlier 
times;  but  there  existed  a  great  difference  between  the  two  pe- 
riods. In  the  earlier  times  the  composition  was  epigrammati- 
cally  simple;  now  it  often  presented  something  flEUitastic  and 
forced. 

No  man  will  refuse  his  admiration  to  the  talent  of  Guercino. 
But  what  kind  of  a  John  is  that  of  his  which  the  Sciarra  gallery 
preserves!  With  broad  sinewy  arms,  colossal  naked  knees, 
gloomy,  certainly  bearing  marks  of  inspiration,  but  an  inspira^ 
tion  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  of  earth  or 
heaven.  Guercino  represents  Peter  the  Martyr,  just  as  the 
sword  has  cleft  his  head.  Near  that  Aquitanian  duke  whom 
St.  Bernard  is  investing  with  the  cowl,  he  introduces  a  monk 
also,  who  is  converting  one  of  his  squires;  and  the  spectator 
thus  finds  himself  remorselessly  delivered  over  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  scene  of  merely  contrived  devotion. 

Here  we  shall  not  inquire,  in  how  far  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ing a  subject,  sometimes  insanely  ideal,  sometimes  hard  and  un- 
natural, the  proper  bounds  of  art  were  on  both  sides  overstepped ; 
enough  if  we  remark,  that  the  church  became  absolute  master  of 
painting  at  its  restoration.  She  animated  it  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  poetry,  and  with  the  principles  of  a  positive  religion ;  but 
she  gave  it  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual,  priestly,  and  modem 
dogmatic  character. 

The  church  of  Rome  must  have  found  this  still  mchre  easy  in 
architecture,  for  that  was  at  her  immediate  service.  I  know  not 
whether  any  one  has  investigated  the  progress  which  took  place 

I.  2  z 
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in  modern  buildings,  from  the  imitation  of  the  antique  down  to 
the  canon  drawn  up  by  Barozzi  for  the  building  of  charcbes,  and 
which  has  been  observed  ever  since  at  Some  and  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  catholic  church.  The  lightness  and  free  genialify 
with  which  the  century  commenced,  passed  in  architecture,  M 
well  as  other  things,  into  seriousness,  and  pomp,  and  devooft 
splendour. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  arts,  as  to  which  it  was  long  doubt' 
ful  whether  it  was  ever  to  subserve  the  churches  purposes. 

Music  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  become 
lost  in  the  most  intricate  artificiality.  Prolongations,  proper* 
tions,  imitations,  puzzles,  fugues,  made  the  glory  of  a  composer 
There  was  no  longer  any  attention  paid  to  the  sense  of  the  words; 
a  great  many  masses  are  to  be  found  belonging  to  that  period, 
which  are  composed  according  to  the  theme  of  well-known  pro- 
fane melodies;  the  human  voice  was  employed  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment.^ 

No  wonder  that  the  council  of  Trent  took  offence  at  Uie  intro 
duction  into  the  church  of  pieces  of  music  of  such  a  character. 
Following  up  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place  there,  Pius 
IV.  appointed  a  commission  which  was  to  address  itself  directly 
to  the  question  whether  music  should  be   admitted  into  the 
church  or  not.     The  decision  it  might  come  to,  was  still  very 
doubtful.     The  church  required  intelligibility  of  words,  and  that 
there  should  be  an  agreement  between  their  meaning  and  the 
expression  of  the  music;  the  musicians  insisted  that  that  could 
not  be  attained  by  the  laws  of  their  art.    Charles  Borromeo  was 
in  the  commission,  and  considering  the  strict  temper  of  that 
church  dignitary,  a  severe  judgment  might  readily  bo  expected 
to  follow. 

Fortunately  (for  the  church  of  Home)  once  more  there  ap- 
peared the  right  man  at  the  right  time. 

Among  the  musical  composers  then  in  Rome,  was  Peter  Lewis 
Palestrina. 

That  austere  man,  Paul  IV.,  had  expelled  him  from  the  pope''8 
chapel,  on  account  of  his  being  married,  and  he  had  been  living 
ever  since,  retired  and  forgotten,  in  a  poor  hut  among  the  vin&- 

1  Giuseppe  Baini,  Menioric  storico-critichc  clclJa  vita  e  dcllo  oncro  di  GioTanni 
Pier  Luigi  di  Palestrina,  Roiua  1828,  giycs  these  notices  of  v>hic)i  I  have  availed 
myself. 
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yards  of  Monte  Gelio.  Bat  his  was  a  spirit  which  untoward 
cireumstances  conld  not  crash.  Even  in  that  solitude  he  de- 
TOted  himself  to  his  art  with  a  resignation  which  allowed  the 
creative  powers  hy  which  he  was  distinguished,  to  give  birth  to  the 
freest  and  most  original  productions.  Here  he  composed  the 
Improperios,  which  still  every  year,  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  glorify 
the  solemnization  of  Good  Friday.  Never  perhaps  did  a  musi- 
cal composer  show  a  finer  mind  in  apprehending  the  profound 
meaning  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  its  symbolical  significaticy,  its 
application  to  the  soul  and  to  religion. 

If  e^er  man  were  qualified  to  make  the  experiment  how  far  this 
method  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  comprehensive  work 
of  a  mass,  assuredly  it  was  this  master;  and  the  commission  ac- 
cordingly employed  him  for  thai  purpose. 

Palestrina  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  an 
experiment  upon  which,  so  to  speak,  depended  the  life  and  death 
of  that  grand  description  of  music  employed  in  masses.  He 
proceeded  to  his  task  with  a  conscious  effort ;  and  the  words, 
"  Lord,  enlighten  mine  eyes,"  have  been  found  in  his  manu- 
script. 

He  did  not  succeed  at  once,  his  first  two  attempts  having 
proved  failures ;  but  at  length  he  brought  to  a  bearing  in  happy 
moments,  the  mass  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pope  Mar- 
cellus'*s  mass,  and  in  which  he  exceeded  all  expectation.  It  is 
full  of  simple  melody,  and  yet,  in  point  of  variety,  will  stand  a 
comparison  with  earlier  masses;  choruses  separate  and  unite 
again;  the  meaning  of  the  text  is  exquisitely  brought  out;  the 
Kyrie  is  all  prostration,  the  Agnus  humility,  the  Credo  majesty. 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  before  whom  it  was  executed,  was  in  ecstasy. 
He  compared  it  with  heavenly  melodies,  such  as  those  that  the 
apostle  John  might  have  heard  when  he  was  entranced. 

By  this  one  great  example  the  question  was  now  for  ever  set 
at  rest;  a  way  was  opened  by  which  musical  pieces  have  been 
produced,  most  beautiful  in  themselves  and  most  affecting  even 
to  persons  of  another  faith.  Who  can  hear  them  without  being 
enwrapt  ?  It  is  as  if  nature  were  endowed  with  music  and  a 
voice,  as  if  the  elements  spoke,  and  all  living  things  had  united 
in  one  spontaneous  concert  of  prayer;  now  rising  and  falling  like 
the  ocean,  now  darting  up  to  heaven  in  one  general  shout  of  joy. 
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Fortliwith  this  art,  which  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  had 
divorced  itself  from  the  church,  attached  itself  to  it  most  inti- 
mately. Nor  could  any  thing  have  proved  more  important  for 
Soman  Catholicism.  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  even  in  its  dog- 
mas,  it  had  imbibed  abstract  contemplation  and  something  of  an 
enthusiastic  character.  A  deep  tone  of  feeling  had  found  its 
way  into  the  most  influential  books  of  penance  and  edificatitm. 
Spiritual  sentimentalism  and  ecstatic  fervour  became  the  chief 
objects  of  poetry  and  painting.  Music,  which  is  more  direct, 
more  urgent,  more  irresistible  than  any  other  kind  of  instnie- 
tion,  or  than  any  other  art,  and  in  the  department  of  an  ideal 
expression,  at  once  more  pure  and  more  appropriate,  music  pre- 
sented that  expression,  and  with  it  fascinated  the  minds  of  men. 

THE  CURIA. 

While  in  this  manner  all  the  elements  of  life  and  mind  were 
seized  and  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  ecclesiastical  movement,  the 
court  at  Home,  in  which  they  all  found  a  common  centre,  like- 
wise experienced  a  great  change. 

This  was  perceived  even  as  early  as  in  Paul  IV.'s  time ;  the 
example  of  Pius  V.  had  an  extraordinary  influence;  under  Gre- 
gory XIII.  it  was  manifest  to  every  body.  "  It  immensely 
contributes  to  the  best  interests  of  the  church,*"  says  Paul  Tie- 
polo  in  1576,  **  that  there  have  been  several  popes  of  irreproach- 
able life  immediately  following  one  another;  all  other  people  have 
either  been  improved  thereby,  or  at  least  have  seemed  to  be  so. 
Cardinals  and  prelates  assiduously  attend  mass ;  in  their  domes- 
tic habits  they  try  to  avoid  whatever  might  give  oflfence;  the 
whole  city  has  thrown  off  its  old  reckless  habits;  in  point  of 
morals  and  social  customs  it  is  much  more  Christian  than  it 
used  to  be.  It  may  be  asserted  that  Rome,  in  worldly  business 
and  in  religion,  is  not  very  far  from  the  perfection  attainable  by 
human  nature  in  general." 

Not  as  if  the  court  there  had  been  composed  of  hypocritical 
and  demure  persons  ;  it  consisted  unquestionably  of  distinguished 
men,  who,  however,  in  a  high  degree,  had  made  that  severe  ec- 
clesiastical temper  their  own. 

On  bringing  that  court  before  our  minds  as  it  existed  in  the 
days  of  Sixtus  V.  we  find  the  seats  of  not  a  few  of  the  cardinals 
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occupied  by  men  who  had  a  large  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world/  There  was  Gallio  of  Oomo  who  had  conducted  the  govern- 
ment as  premier  under  two  pontificates,  with  the  talent  for  reign- 
ing by  means  of  address;  all  that  he  was  noted  for  now,  was  the 
application  of  his  large  revenues  to  ecclesiastical  institutions : 
there  was  Busticucci,  a  powerful  person  under  Pius  Y.  and  not 
without  much  influence  under  Sixtus  also ;  a  man  noted  for  his 
acuteness  and  goodnoss  of  heart,  industrious,  but  so  much  the 
more  circumspect  and  irreproachable  in  his  morals,  as  he  had 
hopes  of  yet  being  pope :  Salviati,  who  had  made  himself  famous 
by  a  well-conducted  administration  of  the  government  of  Bologna; 
blameless  and  simple;  and  still  more  rigorous  than  simply  in 
earnest :  Santorio,  cardinal  of  S.  Severina,  the  man  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, who  had  already  long  exercised  a  commanding  influence 
in  spiritual  affairs;  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  severe  towards  his 
servants,  obdurate  towards  his  relations,  how  much  more  so  to- 
wards others;  inaccessible  to  every  body:  contrasted  with  him 
there  was  Madruzz,  who  had  ever  at  his  tongue''s  end  the  policy 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  whether  the  Spanish  or  the  German 
line,  who  used  to  be  called  the  Gato  of  the  college,  but  only  on 
account  of  his  learning  and  untarnished  virtue,  not  because  of 
his  censorious  arrogance,  for  he  was  modesty's  very  self.  Sirlet 
was  still  alive,  of  all  the  cardinals  of  that  time  unquestionably 
the  most  deeply  versed  in  science,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages quite  a  living  library,  as  Muretus  said ;  yet  who  when 

1  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  eulogistic  characters  sketched  from  those  left 
by  warm  partisans,  of  particular  individuals  in  the  Romish  church,  who  were  placed 
in  eminent  situations,  to  wipe  off,  by  their  shining  qualities,  the  reproach  that  nad  so 
long  been  attached  to  their  church  as  a  nurse  of  the  most  flagrant  yices,  and  who 
lired  in  honour  and  affluence,  with  the  account  given  by  enemies,  of  the  Waldenses 
as  a  body,  poor,  persecuted,  and  despised,  with  nothing  in  this  world,  whether  in 
enjoyment  or  in  prospect,  to  encourage  them  in  virtue  and  self-denial. 

'*  Ileretics,"  says  Reinerius,  "  are  distinguished  by  their  manners  and  their  words. 
For  they  are  sedate  and  modest  in  their  manners.  They  have  no  pride  in  clothes  ; 
for  they^  wear  such  as  are  neither  costly  nor  mean.  They  do  not  carry  on  oom« 
raerce,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  falsehoods,  oaths,  and  frauds ;  but  live  by  labour 
as  workmen.  Their  teachers  also  are  shoemakers  and  weavers.  They  do  not  mul- 
tiply riches ;  but  are  content  with  what  is  necessary.  Thev  are  chaste,  especially 
the  Leonists,  and  are  temperate  also  in  meat  and  dnnk.  Tney  do  not  go  to  dances, 
taverns,  or  other  vanities.  They  restrain  themselves  from  anger.  They  are  always 
at  work  learning  or  teaching.  He  adds,  "  and  so  they  pray  but  little,"  also  a 
statement  of  their  hypocritically  at  times  attending  the  Romish  Church.  How  ill, 
Kays  Mr.  Elliott,  the  varum  orant  (they  pray  little)  applies  totheLeonist  Walden- 
ses, appears  sufficiently  from  the  strong  exhortations  to  watch  and  pray  always,  in- 
culcated in  the  "  Noble  lesson."  "  They  abstain,"  continues  Reinefius,  '*  from 
scurrility,  detraction,  and  levity  in  their  discourse,  and  also  from  lying  and  swear- 
ing."    See  Hora  Apocahjptica,  by  the  Rev,  E.  B.  Elliott,  vol.  II.  p.  692.     Tb. 
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separated  from  his  books,  would  call  the  boys  to  come  to  hhn  as 
they  were  taking  their  bundles  of  faggots  to  market  in  winter, 
would  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  and  then  buy 
their  bundles ;  a  man,  in  short,  thoroughly  good-tempered  and 
compassionate/  The  example  of  Charles  l?orromeo,  whooe 
memory  gradually  attained  such  a  lustre  that  he  was  at  last 
sainted,  exercised  much  influence.  Frederick  Borromeo  was 
naturally  irritable  and  violent;  but  conforming  to  his  mideV 
example,  he  led  a  spiritual  life,  and  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  driven  out  of  temper  by  the  mortifications  he  not 
seldom  experienced:  but  Charles  Borromeo  was  more  peculiarly 
represented  by  Augustine  Valier,  a  man  of  no  less  noble  and 
pure  a  nature  than  uncommon  learning,  who  followed  his  con- 
science alone,  and  seemed  now,  when  at  an  advanced  age,  to 
present  the  image  of  a  bishop  of  the  first  centuries. 

The  remaining  prelates  fashioned  themselves  after  the 
model  of  the  cardinals,  beside  whom  they  sat  in  the  con- 
gregations, and  whose  places  they  were  destined  one  day  to 
occupy. 

Among  the  members  of  the  supremo  court  of  justice,  the 
auditori  di  Rota,  two  were  at  that  time  pre-eminent,  though 
certainly  they  presented  a  contrast  in  point  of  character, — Man- 
tica  and  Arigone.  Mantica  lived  only  among  books  and  law 
papers,  made  himself  useful  to  the  bar  and  to  the  schools,  by  his 
works  on  jurisprudence,  and  was  wont  to  express  himself  in  a 
curt  manner,  without  much  ceremony ;  Arigone  gave  his  time 
not  so  much  to  books  as  to  the  world,  to  the  court  and  to  busi- 
ness ;  and  showed  judgment  and  versatility ;  but  both  equally 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  character  of  moral  and  religious 
men.  Among  the  bishops  who  resided  at  court,  those  were  par- 
ticularly noticed  who  had  made  trial  of  their  talents  in  the  office 
of  nuncio;  such  as  Torres,  who  had  had  a  great  share  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  League  formed  by  Pius  V.  against  the  Turks; 
Alalaspina,  who  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church  in  Germany  and  the  north;  Bolognetti,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  difficult  task  of  visiting  the  Venetian  churches, — all  of 

1  Ciacotiius  Vitnp  Pnparum  III.  p.  07^?.  There,  too,  we  find  Sirleto's  epitaph, 
ill  which  he  is  deMijjnntwl  a«  "  oniditonim  pauj^rniin  patronus" — [patron  of  jwor 
men  of  learning].  In  Cardella's  Momorio  storicho  de 'cardinal!,  wc  only  find  the 
notices  given  by  Ciaconius  collected  together  in  Italian. 
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them  persons  who  owed  their  rise  in  life  to  the  activity  and  zeal 
they  had  displayed  in  behalf  of  their  religion. 

An  important  rank  was  held  by  men  of  learning.  Such  were 
Bellarmine,  professor  and  grammarian,  the  greatest  controver- 
aialist  of  the  Boman  catholic  church,  and  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  led  the  life  of  an  apostle;  and  another  Jesuit, 
Maffei,  who  composed  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  conquests 
in  India,  particularly  with  an  eye  to  the  extension  <^  Christian- 
ity in  the  South  and  East,  and  who  also  wrote  the  life  of  Loyola, 
phrase  for  {4irase,  with  deliberate  prolixity  and  elaborate  ele- 
gance.^  These  learned  men  were  in  some  instances  foreigne™, 
like  our  (German)  Clavius,  who  combined  profound  science  with 
a  blameless  life,  and  enjoyed  the  reverential  regard  of  all  men; 
or  Muretus,  a  Frenchman  and  the  best  Latini^  of  that  time. 
After  having  for  a  long  while  illustrated  the  Pandects  in  an 
original  and  classical  manner,  for  he  was  no  less  witty  than  elo- 
quent, he  became  a  priest  even  in  his  old  age,  devoted  himself  to 
theological  studies,  and  daily  read  mass.  There  was,  also,  the 
Spanish  canonist  Azpilcueta,  whose  Responsa  were  regarded  as 
oracular  at  the  court  and  throughout  the  whole  Boman  catholic 
world.  Pope  Gregory  had  often  been  seen  to  stop  before  his 
house  and  to  converse  with  him  for  hours  at  a  time ;  and  yet 
therewithal  he  discharged  the  humblest  services  in  the  hospitals. 

Among  these  remarkable  personages  Philip  Neri,  founder  of 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  a  great  man  for  hearing  confes- 
sions and  prescribing  for  men^^s  souls,  obtained  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive influence.  He  was  good-natured  and  playful,  severe  in 
what  was  important,  tolerant  in  smaller  matters;  he  never  com- 
manded, but  only  gave  advice,  and  requested  as  it  were.  He  did 
not  lecture ;  he  conversed  and  possessed  the  shrewdness  required 
for  distinguishing  the  peculiar  bent  of  every  individual  mind. 
His  oratory  increased  in  his  hands  in  consequence  of  the  visits 
that  were  made  to  him,  and  of  the  dependence  upon  him  of  some 
young  people,  who  regarded  themselves  as  his  disciples  and 
wanted  to  live  with  him.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  was 
Caesar  Baron ius,  the  annalist  of  the  church.  Philip  Neri  recog- 
nised his  talents,  and  recommended  him,  without  his  having  at 

1  Vita  J.  P.  Maffeji  Serassio  auctore.     In  tho  edition  of  Maflbi's  worlu,  Berg* 
1747. 
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first  shown  any  great  inclination  for  it,  to  read  lectures  on  church 
history  in  the  Oratory.^  For  the  space  of  thirty  years  Baron- 
ius  performed  this  task.  Even  after  he  had  become  a  cardinal, 
he  was  constantly  out  of  bed  before  day-break  to  continue  his 
labours  at  it.  He  refrularlv  took  his  meals  at  the  same  table 
with  his  domestics,  making  his  whole  life  an  example  of  humil- 
ity and  piety.  As  he  had  been  in  the  Oratory,  so  was  he  in 
this  dignity;  he  was  most  intimately  associated  with  Tarugi,  who 
had  become  greatly  respected  as  a  preacher  and  fiAther  confessor, 
and  who  exhibited  quite  the  same  immaculate  piety.  Their 
friendship  lasted  till  death,  and  in  that  we  may  count  them 
happy,  for  they  were  buried  beside  each  other.  A  third  disciple 
of  S.  Filippo''s  was  Silvio  Autoniano,  who  indeed  had  a  general 
turn  for  literature.  He  employed  himself  at  times  in  writing 
poetry,  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  a  pope  committed  to  him  the 
composition  of  his  brieves,  he  executed  that  task  with  uncommon 
literary  skill.  But  over  and  above  this  he  was  a  man  of  the 
gentlest  manners,  meek  and  affable,  all  pure  goodness  and  reli- 

2 

gion. 

1  Gallonius :  Vita  Phil.  Ncrii.  Mog.  1602,  p.  163. 

<  These  glowing  descriptions  of  individual  characters,  existing  in  a  stateiof  thii^ 
directly  opposed  in  principle  to  scriptural  Christianity,  and  influencing  by  feelii^ 
of  deadly  h(»tility  those  who  professed  it,  may  startle  a  protestant  reader,  and  hare 
no  doubt  been  eagerly  caught  at  by  Roman  catholics  as  proofis  of  the  virtuous  tend- 
ency of  their  creed .  Some  qualifying  reflections,  however,  at  once  suggest  them- 
selves. 1st.  If  Roman  cathulicLsm  luul  any  such  virtuous  tendency  in  itself,  this 
ousht  to  have  appeared  previous  to  the  protestant  Reformation,  instead  of  being 
delerred  until  the  virtuous  demands  of  protestantism,  acting  on  public  opinion 
throughout  Europe,  had  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  shining  personal  qualities 
in  its  dignified  priests,  indisfiensable  to  the  popedom  as  a  matter  of  policy.  2d.  That 
all  the  persons  described  lived  in  gn^at  ease  and  comfort,  if  not  in  splendour,  and 
had  secular  and  temporal  reasons  for  cultivating  amiable  and  useful  qualities,  pro- 
bably far  more  cogent  than  any  temptations  they  had  to  the  reverse.  3d.  That 
virtuous  appearances  are  no  test  of  religious  truth,  but  that  with  respect  to  that  we 
must  absolutely  submit  to  Goil's  law  and  testimony.  4th.  That  the  author  has 
drawn  his  descriptions  of  character  from  eulogistic  biographies  written  bv  panegy- 
rists, who,  as  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  feeling,  indulged  the  passion  tor  hyper- 
bolical writing,  which  distinguishes  the  Italians,  without  restraint.  5th.  That  we 
cannot  have  the  testimony  ot  protestant  witnc8.«M?8  to  their  characters,  as  the  most 
amiable  of  them  do  not  seem  to  have  offered  the  slightest  opposition  to  the  barbar- 
ous custom  of  committing  such  nrotestants  to  the  flames.  6th.  That  the  most  se- 
ductive qualities  are  often  found  to  co-exist  in  the  same  i)ersons  with  the  most  re- 
volting religious  errors,  and  even  with  revolting  vices.  In  this  respect  Professor 
Ranke's  saints  remind  us  of  a  story  told  of  an  Indian  old  woman  and  convert  to 
popery  who  was  about  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  her  priest,  but  while  the  latter 
was  rejoicing  in  what  he  thought  the  indubitable  marks  of  grace  in  his  convert,  she 
horrified  him  by  begging  that  a  boy  might  be  killed,  as  she  thought  she  could  relish 
picking  one  of  his  hands  when  broiled  !  So  the  Inquisition  and  its  horrors  fully 
proved  that  the  papists  of  Italy,  at  the  period  described,  had  none  of  them  lost  the 
innate  ferocity  of  human  nature,  any  more  than  its  innate  self-righteoasnesB  and 
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All  that  was  exhibited  at  this  court,  politics,  the  civil  admin- 
istration, poetry,  art,  learning,  assumed  the  same  colour. 

How  remote  was  this  from  the  Curia  as  it  existed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  where  the  cardinals  gave  battle  to 
the  popes,  where  the  popes  girded  on  their  armour,  and  threw 
oflf  from  their  court  and  life  whatever  was  likely  to  recall 
their  Christian  vocation.  How  still  and  cloister-like  was 
the  life  of  the  cardinals  now.  The  chief  cause  why  Cardinal 
Tosco,  who  at  one  time  had  the  nearest  prospect  of  being  pope, 
never  reached  that  dignity,  lay  in  his  having  a  habit  of  using 
some  Lombardy  proverbs,  which  people  thought  offensive.  So 
exclusive  had  the  public  mind  become  in  its  tendency,  and  so 
easily  was  it  scandalized. 

But  let  us  not  conceal  that  it  developed,  not  only  in  literature 
and  in  art,  but  also  in  actual  life,  another  and  to  our  mind  an 
unpleasant  side.  Miracles  recommenced  after  having  long 
ceased  to  attract  notice  In  the  church  of  St.  Silvestro  an 
image  of  Mary  began  to  speak;  and  such  was  the  general  im- 
pression which  this  produced  upon  the  people  that  the  vacant 
ground  lying  about  the  church,  was  very  soon  covered  with 
buildings.  In  Bione  de^  monti  there  appeared  a  miraculous  image 
of  Mary  in  a  hay-rick,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
regarded  this  as  so  evident  a  favour  from  heaven  that  they  went 
out  in  arms  to  resist  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  remove  it. 
We  find  notices  of  like  apparitions  at  Nami,  Todi,  San  Severino, 
and  from  the  states  of  the  church  they  spread  further  and  fur- 
ther over  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world.  The  popes  likewise 
proceeded  anew  to  pronounce  canonizations,  which  they  had  long 
intermitted.  Not  many  father  confessors  were  so  sagacious  as 
Philip  Neri ;  a  hollow  external  sanctity  was  favoured,  and  fan- 
tastic superstitions  were  mingled  with  men's  notions  of  divine 
things. 

proneness  to  idolatiy.  They  remind  the  translator  too  of  what  once  occurred  to 
himself  in  France.  Happening  to  be  at  table  with  some  worthy  French  paston,  he 
begged  to  have  their  opmion  of  the  *'  Sisters  of  Charity,"  a  well-known  religious 
order  who  derote  themselves  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  He  said  that  they  were 
often  spoken  of  even  by  protestants  in  England,  as  being  little  short  of  angels.  "  Des 
anges !"  said  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of  the  company,  "  Gens  d'armes  en 
jupes  !" — [Angels !  policemen  in  petticoats.]  And  then  he  proceeded  to  relate  how 
these  same  sisters  oi  charity  had  nearly  succeeded  in  throwing  out  of  a  high  window 
a  poor  Reformed  pastor,  who  had  ventured  into  an  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing a  patient  belonging  to  his  flock  !     Tr, 

I.  3  A 
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Would  that  one  n)ight  yenture  at  least  to  cherish  the  conyio- 
tion  that  therewithal  the  multitude  also  had  begun  to  give  Ukr 
ens  of  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  authority  of  the  precepts  of 
religion ! 

But  it  necessarily  followed,  even  from  the  nature  of  the  court, 
that  side  by  side  with  those  spiritual  efforts,  there  might  be  ob- 
served the  perpetual  agitation  of  the  keenest  secular  struggles. 

The  Curia  was  not  merely  an  ecclesiastical  institution;  it  had 
a  state,  and,  indirectly,  a  great  part  of  the  world  to  goyenn. 
According  to  the  degree  in  which  a  man  participated  in  this 
govemment,  he  obtained  respect,  fortune,  influence,  every  thing 
in  short,  of  which  men  usually  covet  the  possession.  Human 
nature  could  not  have  undergone  such  a  change,  as  that  people 
should  endeavour  by  spiritual  methods  alone  to  cany  off  the 
prize  in  the  rivalships  of  society  and  the  state.  Here  thej 
grasped  at  such  objects  as  was  generally  done  at  other  courts, 
but  only  in  a  manner  that  corresponded  to  such  a  soil,  and  highly 
peculiar. 

Borne,  it  is  probable,  had  at  this  time  the  most  shifting  popula- 
tion  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  Under  Leo  X.  it  had  risen  to 
more  than  80,000  souls;  under  Paul  IV.,  from  the  rigour  of 
whoso  govemment  all  were  ready  to  fly,  it  fell  to  45,000 ;  imme- 
diately after  his  time  it  rose  again  in  a  few  years  to  70,000,  and 
under  Sixtus  V.  to  above  100,000.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  fixed  inhabitants  bore  no  proportion  to  so  large  a  number.  It 
was  rather  a  place  of  prolonged  stay  than  a  native  home  to  those 
who  dwelt  there.  It  might  be  compared  with  a  fair,  or  with  a 
diet;  no  constant  residence  and  firm  consolidation;  no  ties  of 
blood  and  kindred  to  bind  the  people  into  one  whole.  How  many 
turned  their  steps  thither,  because  they  could  find  no  success  at 
home.  Mortified  pride  actuated  some ;  boundless  ambition  others. 
Many  found  that  a  man  could  live  with  less  restraint  there  than 
anywhere  else.  And  each  sought  to  advance  his  interests  in  hia 
own  way. 

But  all  these  various  classes  had  not  become  properly  amal- 
gamated into  one  body.  Those  who  were  natives  of  the  same 
soil  still  formed  such  numerous  bodies  by  themselves,  and  held 
themselves  so  much  apart,  that  the  differences  of  national  and 
provincial  character  could  easily  be  distinguished.     By  the  side 
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of  the  observant  and  docile  Lombard,  you  oonld  distingoish  the 
Genoese,  who  thought  he  could  accomplish  every  thing  by  his 
mere  good  luck ;  the  Venetian,  studious  to  penetrate  foreign  se- 
crets; the  frugal  and  garrulous  Florentine;  the  Bomagnaman, 
whose  instinctive  shrewdness  would  never  let  him  lose  sight  of 
his  own  interests,  and  the  pretensions  and  ceremonious  Neapoli- 
tan. The  men  from  the  North  were  distinguished  for  their  sim- 
plicity, and  sought  to  enjoy  themselves;  even  our  own  Olavius 
must  submit  to  be  jested  on  his  double  and  always  excellently 
furnished  breakfast.  The  French  held  themselves  aloof,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  relinquished  their  national  habits. 
Wrapt  up  in  his  cottana  and  his  cloak,  the  Spaniard,  as  he  stalked 
along,  full  of  pretension  and  of  ambitious  aims,  looked  on  all  the 
rest  with  contempt. 

There  was  nothing  that  every  man  might  not  covet.  People 
remembered  with  satisfaction  that  John  XXIII.  on  being  asked 
why  he  went  to  Bome,  replied  that  he  wished  to  be  pope,  and 
that  it  had  turned  out  according  to  his  wish.  Just  so,  too,  had 
Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  risen  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest 
dignity.  Every  man  reckoned  himself  capable  for  any  thing,  and 
set  no  bounds  to  his  hopes. 

It  was  often  remarked  at  that  time,  and  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  prelature  and  the  Curia  had  something  republican  about 
them.     It  consisted  in  this,  that  all  men  might  pretend  to  all 
things;  that  a  man  rose  by  a  continuous  course  from  a  mean 
beginning  to  the  highest  dignities.     But  this  republic  was  most 
singularly  constituted ;  the  general  authority  was  directly  con- 
fronted with  the  absolute  despotism  of  a  single  individual,  on 
whose  caprice  every  favour,  every  promotion,  was  absolutely  de- 
pendent.    And  who  then  was  this !     It  was  the  man  who  came 
forth  as  victor  from  the  conflicts  of  the  election,  in  consequence 
of  some  combination  upon  the  result  of  which  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  calculate.    However  insignificant  a  person  he  might 
have  been  before,  he  now  came  all  at  once  to  have  the  utmost 
plenitude  of  power  in  his  hands.     He  could  so  much  the  less 
feel  himself  induced  to  give  up  his  personal  inclinations,  from 
his  experiencing  the  conviction  that  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
highest  dignity  through  a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Generally  speaking  he  began  at  once  with  a  thorough  and  uni- 
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Tersal  change  of  official  persons.  All  the  legates,  all  the  pTOvin- 
cial  governors  were  displaced.     In  the  metropolis  there  were  cer^ 
tain  offices  which,  moreover,  in  all  cases,  fell  to  the  nephews  of 
the  pope  for  the  time  being.  And  although,  as  at  the  time  which 
we  are  more  immediately  considering,  nepotism  was  kept  within 
bounds,  yet  every  pope  favoured  his  old  intimates  and  depend- 
ents ;  it  was  so  natural  that  he  should  not  admit  of  his  being 
deprived  of  {heir  further  companionship  through  life.     Thus  the 
secretary  who  had  long  served  Cardinal  Montalto,  was  the  fittest 
person  also  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  Pope  Sixtus.     The  parti- 
sans of  the  opinions  to  which  they  had  belonged,  they  necessar- 
ily brought  into  power  along  with  themselves.     Hence  eveiy 
new  pope  on  entering  upon  office,  caused  a  sort  of  revolution  in 
all  views  and  expectations,  in  the  avenues  to  power  and  in  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  secular  dignities.     ^^  It  was,^^  says  Gommen- 
done,  ^^  as  if  in  a  city  the  prince'*s  castle  should  be  removed  to 
another  spot,  and  ajs  if  all  the  streets  were  to  be  made  to  turn 
towards  it.     How  many  houses  must  be  pulled  down;  how  often 
must  a  highway  be  made  to  pass  right  through  a  palace:  new 
lanes  and  thorough-fares  began  to  show  themselves.^^  This  com- 
parison gives  no  bad  idea  of  the»  violence  of  such  a  revolution, 
and  of  the  degree  of  stability  in  the  arrangements  that  took  place 
each  time. 

It  necessarily  followed  that  the  state  of  things  assumed  a  very 
peculiar  aspect. 

As  this  occurred  so  often,  as  the  popes  ascended  the  throne  at 
so  much  more  advanced  an  age  than  other  monarchs  generally 
did,  as  at  any  instant  a  new  change  might  supervene  and  the 
government  pass  into  other  hands,  people  lived  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  an  interminable  game  of  chance:  like  that,  the  re- 
sults could  never  be  calculated  upon,  yet  constant  scope  was 
allowed  for  indulging  hopes. 

To  rise  in  the  world,  to  be  promoted  according  as  every  man 
desired  to  be,  depended  especially  on  personal  favours.  In  the 
extraordinary  fluctuation  of  all  personal  influence,  ambition  in 
the  course  of  its  calculations  had  to  assume  a  corresponding 
shape,  and  to  adopt  very  peculiar  modes  of  procedure. 

Among  our  manuscript  collections  there  is  to  be  found  quite 
a  multitude  of  instructions,  showing  how  a  man  had  to  conduct 
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himself  at  thia  court/  It  stiikes  me  as  not  unworthy  of  obser- 
vation how  the  subject  is  handled,  how  each  severally  endea- 
vours to  make  his  fortune.  The  plasticity  of  human  nature  is 
inexhaustible,  and  the  more  limited  the  circle  of  its  relations, 
the  more  unexpected  are  the  forms  which  it  assumes. 

All  evidently  could  not  pursue  one  uniform  course.  The  man 
who  had  no  property,  had  to  be  content  to  accept  of  service. 
The  firee  literary  family  fellowships  were  still  kept  up  by  princes 
and  cardinals.  In  the  case  of  a  man  being  obliged  to  reconcile 
himself  to  such  a  connection,  it  became  his  first  endeavour  to 
assure  himself  of  the  favour  of  the  patron*  He  had  to  strive  to 
obtain  some  merit  at  his  hands,  to  penetrate  into  his  secrets,  to 
become  indispensable  to  him.  He  had  patiently  to  endure  every- 
thing]; even  should  he  have  been  wronged,  he  had  to  suppress 
his  resentment.  How  probable  that  amid  the  changes  of  the 
popedom,  his  star  should  gain  the  ascendancy  in  its  turn,  and 
then  its  lustre  might  reach  the  servant  as  well  as  his  lord.  For- 
tune is  ever  subject  to  alternations,  the  man  remains  the  same. 

Others  might,  in  the  first  instance,  aim  at  obtaining  some  petty 
office,  which  might  open  certain  prospects  to  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  always  there, 
as  at  any  other  time  and  any  other  place — a  man  had  to  look 
first  to  profit  and  then  to  honour. 

In  that  respect  how  much  better  ofi*  were  those  who  had  abun- 
dance !  From  the  Monti,  in  which  they  had  shares,  a  certain 
income  accrued  to  them  from  month  to  month;  they  purchased 
for  themselves  an  office  by  means  of  which  they  immediately 
entered  the  prelature,  and  not  only  obtained  an  independent 
establishment,  but  had  opportunities  of  exhibiting  their  talents 
to  the  utmost  advantage.     To  him  that  hath,  it  shall  be  given. 

1  For  example  "  Tiutnittioiie  al  signor  cardinale  di  Medici,  del  mode  oome  si 
dere  govemara  nellacorte  di  Roma. — Ayrertimenti  all*ill'>^  cardinal  Montalto  sopra 
11  modo  ool  quale  si  poasa  e  debba  ben  goyemare  come  cardinale  e  nepote  del  pi^ 
Inform.  XII.  Ayrertimenti  politici  et  utilissimi  per  la  corte  di  Roma:  78  ex- 
tremely doubtfiil  axioms  :  Inform.  XXV.  The  most  important :  Disoorso  oyer  ri- 
tratto  della  corte  di  Roma  di  M'  Ill">«  Commendone.  Codd.  Rang,  at  Vienna 
XVIII."— [Instructions  to  the  Lord  Cardinal  di  Medici,  showing  how  he  ought  to 
conduct  himself  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Adyices  to  the  most  illustrious  cardinal 
Montalto  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  might  and  should  conduct  himself  properly 
as  cardinal  and  nephew  of  the  pope.  Inform.  XII.  Political  and  most  useful  ad- 
yices for  the  court  of  Rome :  (78  most  doubtful  axioms)  Inform.  XXV.  The  most 
important :  Discourse  or  description  of  the  court  of  Rome  by  Monsignor  the  most 
illustrious  Commendone.    Codd.  Rang,  at  Vienna  XVIII.] 
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At  this  court  the  possession  of  somewhat  proved  doubly  profit- 
able, because  the  possession  reverted  to  the  exchequer,  bo  that 
the  pope  himself  had  an  interest  in  granting  promotion. 

In  this  position  there  ceased  to  be  any  further  need  for  so 
unlimited  an  attachment  to  some  great  man;  nay,  any  audi 
declared  partisanship  might  rather  even  damage  a  man^s  pras- 
pects  of  advancement,  should  fortune  not  correspond  to  it.  What 
before  of  all  things  had  now  to  be  seen  to,  was  that  a  man 
should  o£fend  no  one.  This  caution  was  thoroughly  felt  and 
observed  even  to  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  points  of  contact 
with  others.  People  took  care,  for  example,  not  to  pay  any  one 
more  honour  than  was  properly  his  due.  Equality  of  behaviour 
towards  different  persons  would  be  inequality,  and  might  make 
a  bad  impression.  Nothing,  too,  but  good  was  to  be  spoken  of 
the  absent,  not  only  because  words  once  uttered  are  no  more  in 
our  power,  they  fly  no  one  knows  where;  but  also  because  veiy 
few  people  like  to  be  sharply  scrutinized.  People  are  advised  to 
make  a  moderate  use  of  their  acquirements,  and  to  guard  against 
annoying  any  body  with  an  unseasonable  display  of  them.  Care 
was  to  be  taken  to  avoid  being  the  bearer  of  any  piece  of  bad 
news;  because  part  of  the  unfavourable  impression  always  rests 
on  the  person  who  brings  it.  Here  there  was  but  the  difficulty 
presented  on  the  other  side,  of  not  being  so  incommunicative  as 
to  make  your  purpose  observed. 

No  man^s  rise  in  society,  not  oven  his  advancement  to  the 
cardinalship,  obviated  the  necessity  for  his  attending  to  these 
things;  nay,  in  his  new  sphere  he  had  only  to  be  more  obser- 
vant of  them.  Why  should  a  man  venture  to  betray  that  people 
considered  any  particular  member  of  the  college  (of  cardinals) 
less  worthy  than  others  of  being  promoted  to  the  popedom !  No 
one  was  so  insignificant  that  the  election  might  not  fall  on  him. 

It  was  above  all  things  of  consequence  to  the  cardinal  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  pope  for  the  time  being.  On  that 
depended  fortune  and  respect,  the  general  regard  and  willingness 
to  be  of  service.  Yet  this  was  what  had  to  be  sought  after  with 
the  utmost  caution.  While  with  respect  to  the  personal  inter^^ 
ests  of  the  pope  a  profound  silence  was  observed,  no  pains  were 
meanwhile  spared  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
secretly  to  adapt  one^s  conduct  accordingly.    But  one  might 
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ventare  at  times  to  praise  the  pope^s  nephews,  their  loyalty  and 
talents;  for,  generally  speaking,  this  he  was  willing  to  hear.  In 
order  to  ferret  out  the  secrets  of  the  papal  family,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  monks  who,  nnder  pretence  of  religion,  insinuated 
themselves  fiEtfther  than  any  one  imagined. 

In  consequence  of  the  influence,  and  the  rapid  changes,  of 
men^s  personal  circumstances  in  relation  to  others,  ambassadors, 
in  particular,  were  obliged  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  observant. 
Like  a  good  pilot,  the  representative  of  a  foreign  court  watched 
how  the  wind  blew;  he  spared  no  expense  in  seeking  intelligence, 
fiv  all  his  outlay  would  be  repaid  to  him  by  some  one  single 
piece  ci  sound  information  pointing  out  the  seasonable  moment 
whidi  he  required  for  the  object  he  had  in  hand.  Should  he  have 
a  request  to  present  to  the  pope,  he  would  endeavour  to  inter- 
mingle therewith,  unobserved,  the  interests  of  the  pontiff  in  some 
other  quarter.  Above  all  things  he  had  to  seek  to  make  sure  of 
the  fiiTourite  nephew,  and  to  convince  him  that  he  had  to  expect 
wealth  and  permanent  aggrandizement  from  none  of  the  courts  so 
much  as  from  his.  He  had  to  endeavour  to  assure  himself  also 
of  the  favour  of  the  cardinals.  Without  promising  the  popedom 
to  any,  he  had  to  flatter  all  with  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  Without 
being  absolutely  devoted  to  any,  at  times  he  would  bestow  a 
£Eivour  on  those  whose  disposition  to  him  was  hostile.  He  had 
to  do  like  the  fowler  who  shows  the  flesh  to  the  hawk,  but  gives 
it  only  a  little,  and  that  only  by  degrees. 

Thus  did  they  live  and  deal  with  one  another;  cardinals,  am- 
bassadors, prelates,  princes,  public  and  secret  possessors  of 
power;  full  of  ceremony,  for  which  Home  was  the  classic  soil, 
full  of  professions  of  attachment  and  subordination ;  but  .thor- 
oughly selfish;  all  ever  greedily  bent  only  on  attaining  some 
object,  effecting  some  purpose,  gaining  some  advantage  from 
others. 

Strange,  how  this  struggle  to  obtain  what  all  were  bent  on. 
having,  power,  honour,  riches,  enjoyment,  which  elsewhere  occa- 
sioned animosity  and  feud,  should  here  wear  the  garb  of  eager- 
ness to  serve  others,  and  how  a  man  should  flatter  the  passion  of 
a  stranger,  of  which  he  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  conscious  him- 
self, in  order  to  obtain  some  end  of  his  own.  Here  we  see  absti- 
nence full  of  greed,  and  passion  creeping  cautiously  to  its  object. 
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We  have  seen  the  dignity,  earnestness,  and  religion  that  reigned 
at  this  court;  we  now  behold  its  worldly  side  too,  ambition,  cotj, 
dissimulation  and  cunning. 

If  one  would  pass  a  eulogy  on  the  Roman  court,  he  will  re- 
cognise the  former  only  of  these  elements  of  which  it  is  eom- 
posed;  if  he  would  make  it  the  object  of  attack,  then  he  wiUpio- 
fess  to  see  nothing  but  the  latter.  So  if  one  would  rise  to  a  can* 
did  and  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  the  subject,  he  will  take 
cognisance  of  both;  nay,  from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  state 
of  things,  will  find  both  equally  necessary. 

That  development  in  the  world^s  history  which  we  are  now 
considering,  made  the  promotion  of  dignity,  purity  of  morals,  and 
religion  more  actively  in  vogue  than  ever;  it  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  leading  principle  of  the  court,  whose  position 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world  rested  upon  it.    It  neces- 
sarily followed  that  those  before  all  others  rose  to  eminence, 
whose  conduct  best  corresponded  to  that  demand;  public  opinion 
would  not  only  have  given  the  lie  to  itself,  but  would  have  de- 
stroyed itself,  had  it  not  brought  about  this  result.     But  it  is  an 
immense  charm  in  the  spirit  of  this  world  when  it  so  happens 
that  the  good  things  of  fortune  are  so  directly  connected  with 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.^ 

We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  sentiment, 
as  not  seldom  described  by  our  observant  and  judicious  inform- 
ants. But  how  many  would  adapt  themselves  to  it  with  the  sole 
view  of  tying  down  fortune  by  an  empty  show.  In  how  many 
others  would  worldly  tendencies  insinuate  themselves  along  with 
those  of  a  higher  kind,  in  the  darkness  of  half-developed  mo* 
tives. 

It  was  with  the  Curia  as  with  literature  and  art.  There  had 
been  a  universal  apostasy  from  the  church,  and  a  devotion  to 
tendencies  that  bordered  on  paganism.  By  means  of  the  histo- 
rical development  we  have  described,  there  was  a  resurrection 
of  the  principle  of  the  church ;  it  seemed  to  breathe  afresh,  with 
reviving  influence,  on  all  the  energies  of  society,  and  to  give  a 
new  colour  to  universal  being.      What  a  difference   between 

1  Is  it  not  still  more  charming  to  sec  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  flour- 
ishing without  any  of  the  encouragement*  of  what  the  author  calls  the  good  things 
of  fortune  ?    Virtut  tine  dote  had  charms  eyen  for  a  heathen.    Ta. 
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Ariosto  and  Tasso,  Giulio  Bomano  and  Guercino,  Pomponazzo 
and  Patrizi.  They  are  divided  by  a  great  epoch.  Meverthe- 
less,  they  possess  something  abo  in  common,  which  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  latter  and  the  former.  The  Ouria  too 
preserved  the  old  forms  and  retained  much  of  the  old  modes  of 
procedure.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  its  being  animated  by 
a  different  spirit;  a  spirit  which  at  least  communicated  its  im- 
pulse to  what  it  could  not  completely  reconstruct  and  essentially 
alter. 

While  treating  of  this  mingling  of  diverse  elements,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  scene  in  nature  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  place  it 
before  the  mind  in  a  kind  of  image  and  similitude. 

At  Temi,  the  river  Nera  is  beheld  between  wood  and  meadow, 
advancing  through  the  valley  in  the  distance,  with  a  calm  un- 
ruffled stream.  On  the  other  side  the  V elino,  confined  between 
rocks,  rushes  down  from  the  heights  with  a  tremendous  speed, 
ending  at  last  in  a  magnificent  iaH^  foaming  and  dancing  in  a 
thousand  hues.  It  immediately  reaches  the  Nera  and  instantly 
communicates  its  motion  to  it.  Raging  and  foaming,  the  mingled 
waters  then  flow  on  with  the  velocity  of  a  torrent. 

Thus  had  the  newly-awakened  spirit  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  all  the  organs  of  literature  and 
art,  nay,  of  life  in  general.  We  see  the  Curia  at  once  devout 
and  restless,  spiritual  and  warlike;  on  the  one  hand  full  of  dig- 
nity, pomp,  ceremony;  on  the  other,  marked  by  cold  calculating 
shrewdness,  and  a  matchless  ambition  which  nothing  can  ever 
tire.  Its  piety  and  its  ambitious  projects,  both  being  based  on 
the  idea  of  an  exclusive  orthodoxy,  coincide.  Thus,  once  more, 
does  it  make  an  effort  to  conquer  the  world. 
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COUNTER  REFORMATION.— FIRST  PERIOD. 

1563—1589. 


In  the  history  of  a  nation,  of  a  power,  it  is  always  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems,  to  perceive  the  connection  of  its  particu- 
lar circumstances  with  those  of  the  world  in  general. 

Human  life,  in  particular  cases,  as  contrasted  with  human  life 
in  general,  opens  out  from  its  own  peculiar  mental  principles, 
according  to  certain  implanted  laws,  and  moves  on  in  harmony 
with  itself  through  successive  ages.  But  it  is  constantly  sub- 
ject nevertheless  to  general  influences  which  powerfully  act  upoo 
the  progress  of  its  development. 

Upon  this  contrast  the  character  of  Europe  at  the  present  da} 
may  be  said  to  rest.  The  states  and  the  nations  that  compose 
it,  are  for  ever  separated  from  each  other,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  compressed  into  an  indissoluble  community.  There  is 
not  a  single  national  history  in  which  universal  history  does  not 
play  an  important  part.  So  necessary  in  itself,  and  so  all-corn* 
prehensive,  is  the  reciprocal  result  of  ages,  that  even  the  might- 
iest state  often  seems  but  a  member  of  the  whole  body,  and  as 
such  to  be  involved  in  and  governed  by  its  destinies.  Who- 
ever has  tried  to  bring  before  his  thoughts  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion in  general,  and  to  contemplate  its  career,  without  prejudice 
and  self-deception,  will  have  experienced  the  difficulty  arising 
from  this  source.  In  the  individual  steps  of  progressive  life,  we 
perceive  the  difierent  currents  of  universal  history. 

But  this  difficulty  is  doubled  when  a  power,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, excites  a  general  movement,  and  makes  itself  in  a  special 
manner  the  representative  of  the  principle  whence  that  move- 
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mont  springs.  It  then  takes  so  active  a  part  in  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  age,  it  places  itself  in  so  animating  a  relation  with 
all  the  world^s  energies,  that  its  history,  in  a  certain  sense, 
widens  out  into  universal  history. 

Such  was  the  influential  position  into  which  the  popedom 
entered,  after  the  close  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

While  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  and  having  the  very  princi- 
ple of  its  existence  endangered,  it  had  shown  itself  capable  of 
sustaining  itself,  and  even  of  renovating  its  youth.  In  the  two 
southern  peninsulas  it  had  already  successfully  repelled  all  hosh 
tile  efforts,  had  drawn  to  itself  the  elements  of  life  anew,  and 
infused  them  into  every  part  of  its  organization.  And  now  it 
conceived  the  idea  of  again  subjecting  all  that  had  revolted  from 
it,  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Home  again  became  a  con- 
quering power,  it  planned  projects,  it  entered  upon  undertakings, 
such  as  had  emanated  from  those  seven  hills  in  the  times  of  anti- 
quity and  in  the  middle  ages. 

We  should  know  little  of  the  history  of  the  popedom  aflber  its 
restoration,  should  we  confine  our  regards  merely  to  its  centre- 
In  fact  its  real  importance  is  first  perceived  in  its  influence  on 
the  world. 

Let  us  begin  then  by  fixing  our  regards  on  the  power  and 
position  of  its  opponents. 

STATB  OV  PBOnSTAimSM  ABOUT  THB  TBIB  1563. 

On  this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  protestant  views 
had  continued  to  make  their  way  without  intermission,  down  to 
the  times  of  the  last  sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent;  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion  far  and  wide  over  nations  of  German, 
Sclavonic,  and  Boman  origin. 

They  had  established  themselves  the  more  immovably  in  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  from  their  introduction  there  having 
coincided  with  the  founding  of  new  dynasties  and  the  general 
composition  of  the  institutions  of  state.  They  were  gladly  wel- 
comed from  the  very  first,  as  if  there  lay  in  them  some  original 
affinity  with  the  national  disposition.  Bugenhagen^  the  founder 
of  Lutheranism  in  Denmark,  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
eagerness  with  which  people  attended  preaching  there,  ^'even  on 
work  days,^^  as  he  expresses  it,  *^  before  day-break,  and  on  holy- 
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days,  all  the  day."'^  They  had  now  extended  themselyes  to  tlM 
very  remotest  frontiers.  People  hardly  know  how  the  Faroe 
islands  became  protestant;  the  change  was  so  easily'  effected. 
In  the  year  1552  the  last  representatives  of  Roman  Catholicism 
demitted  their  offices  in  Iceland.  In  1554  a  Lutheran  bishopric 
was  founded  at  Wiborg.  Evangelical  preachers  travelled  in 
company  with  the  Swedish  governors  to  the  remote  regions  of 
Lapland.  Gustavus  Vasa  inculcated  most  emphatically  upon 
his  heirs  in  his  testament,  to  persevere  along  with  their  poste^ 
ity  in  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  to  tolerate  no  false  teachers. 
He  made  this  almost  a  condition  of  their  right  to  the  throne.' 

On  this  (the  south)  side  also  of  the  Baltic,  Lutheranism  had 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency,  at  least  over  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  spoke  German.  Prussia  had  presented  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property  on  a  large 
scale;  when  this  was  followed  at  last  by  Liefland  in  1561,  the 
first  condition  of  its  submission  to  Poland,  was  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  Even  at  that  time, 
through  their  connection  with  those  countries  whose  submission 
was  based  on  the  protestant  principle,  the  Jagellonic  kings  were 
prevented  from  setting  themselves  in  opposition  to  it.  The  great 
cities  in  Polish  Prussia  were  in  1557  and  1558,  by  express  char- 
ters to  that  effect,  fully  established  in  religious  worship  according 
to  the  Lutheran  ritual,  and  still  more  unequivocal  are  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  smaller  cities  soon  after  obtained ;  they  having 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  powerful*  bishops. 
Protestant  sentiments  had  gained  the  favour  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  nobility  in  Poland  proper,  owing  to  their  gratifying 
that  feeling  of  independence  which  was  fostered  in  that  body  by 
the  nature  of  its  political  constitution.  It  used  in  fact  to  be  said, 
"  a  Polish  nobleman  is  not  subject  to  the  king;  why  then  should 
he  be  subject  to  the  pope  !'^  Matters  went  so  far  that  protes- 
tants  forced  their  way  into  the  places  of  the  bishops,  and  further, 
under  Sigismund  Augustus,  formed  the  majority  of  the  senate. 

^  Relation  D.  Pomerani  1539.     Sabb.  p.  yiait.  in  Muller's  Entdocktem  StaaU- 
eabinet  4^  Eroffii.  p.  305. 

*  MUnter :  Kirohengeschichte  von  Danemark,  III.  520. 

t  Testamentum  religiosum  Gustari  I.  in  Baaz's  Inventariom  ecolosise  Sueoffoth. 
p.  282. 

^  Lengnich:  Naohricbt  Ton  der  Religionsanderung  in  Preussen,  tot  dem  4^"* 
Theil  der  Getohiohte  der  PreuMiBohen  Lande,  ^  20. 
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That  prince  was  without  douht  Roman  catholic;  he  attended 
maes  dailj,  and  the  Bomish  preaching  every  Sunday;  he  even 
joined  in  singing  the  Benedictus  with  the  singers  of  his  choir; 
he  observed  the  times  for  confession  and  for  the  commonion 
which  he  received  under  one  kind;  but  therewithal  he  seemed  to 
trouble  himself  little  about  what  people  believed  at  his  court  or 
in  hiB  territory,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  imbitter  the 
last  years  of  his  life  by  entering  into  conflict  with  so  powerfully 
advancing  a  conviction/ 

The  government  in  the  adjacent  Hungarian  provinces  at  least 
gained  nothing  by  attempting  such  an  opposition.  Never  could 
Ferdinand  I.  bring  the  Hungarian  diet  to  adopt  measures  that 
would  have  been  unfavourable  to  protestantism.  A  Lutheran 
was  elected  Palatine  of  the  kingdom  in  1554,  and  soon  after  that 
fiftvours  had  to  be  conceded  to  the  Helvetic  confession  in  the  val- 
ley of  Erlau.  Transylvania  completely  revolted;  ecclesiastical 
property  was  confiscated  there  in  1556,  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
Diet;  the  princess  even  appropriated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
tithes  to  herself. 

And  here  we  come  to  our  fatherland  (Germany),  where  the 
new  form  of  the  church  had  opened  out  from  the  original  spirit 
of  the  nation,  had  preserved  itself  in  the  midst  of  protracted  and 
hazardous  wars,  had  won  for  itself  a  legal  existence,  and  now 
entertained  the  idea  of  completely  occupying  the  various  terri- 
tories into  which  the  country  is  divided.  Great  progress  towards 
such  a  result  was  already  made.  Protestantism  not  only  abso- 
lutely predominated  in  northern  Germany,  where  it  had  first 
originated,  and  in  that  district  of  upper  Germany  also  where  it 
had  always  maintained  itself;  it  had  made  much  more  e^ensive 
acquisitions  all  round. 

In  Franconia  the  bishoprics  opposed  it  in  vain.  In  Wiirz- 
burg  and  Bamberg  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and 
episcopal  functionaries,  and  at  least  the  majority  of  the  magis- 
trates and  corporations  of  the  towns,  together  with  the  mass  of 

I  Relatione  di  Polonia  del  Vesoovo  di  Camerino,  about  1555,  MS.  in  the  Chigi 
Library.  "  A  molti  di  questi  (who  live  at  court)  comporU  che  vivano  come  li 
place,  perchd  si  vede  che  S.  Maesta  d  tanto  benlgna  che  non  vorria  mai  £ur  eoea 
che  dispiacesse  ad  alcuno,  ed  io  yorrci  che  nelle  oose  della  religione  fosse  un  pooo 


little  more  wrere. 
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tho  peasantry,  had  gone  over  to  it.     In  the  province  of  Bamberg 
a  Lutheran  preacher  might  ahnost  be  named  for  each  indiyidoal 
country  parish.^   The  civil  administration  was  conducted  on  pro- 
testant  principles,  although  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  estatM 
which  had  their  own  constitution,  and  on  these  were  imposed 
even  the  taxes  or  rates;  on  these  principles  were  the  places  in 
the  courts  of  justice  filled  up,  and  it  was  remarked  thai  the 
greater  number  of  decisions  ran  counter  to  Boman  catholic  inte^ 
ests.'    The  bishops  were  of  no  great  weight;  even  those  personi 
who  "with  old  Teutonic  and  Frankish  loyalty'*'  still  revw«d 
them  as  princes,  could  not  endure  seeing  them  strutting  aloBg 
in  their  ecclesiastical  adornments,  and  with  their  mitres. 

This  movement  had  assumed  a  no  less  animated  aspect  in 
Bavaria.  The  great  majority  of'  the  nobility  had  adopted  the 
protestant  doctrines;  a  considerable  number  of  the  cities  dedd- 
edly  inclined  that  way;  at  his  diets  the  duke,  as  for  example, 
in  the  year  1566,  had  to  make  concessions  such  as  had  else- 
where sufficed  for  the  full  introduction  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion, and  which  here  too  seemed  likely  to  have  the  same  results. 
The  duke  himself  was  by  no  means  so  completely  opposed  to 
that  confession,  as  not  at  times  to  attend  a  protestant  preaching.' 

But  matters  had  gone  much  farther  still  in  Austria.  The 
nobility  studied  at  Wittenberg;  all  the  colleges  in  the  country 
were  filled  with  protestants;  some  would  have  it  that  probably 
not  above  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  remained  Boman 
catholic;  step  by  step  there  was  formed  a  constitution  for  the 
difl'erent  orders  in  the  country,  based  on  the  principle  of  protes- 
tantism. 

Shu^in  betwixt  Bavaria  and  Austria  the  archbishops  of 
Salzburg  had  been  unable  to  preserve  their  territory  in  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  (Romish)  church.  It  is  true  they  allowed  no 
protestant  preachers;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  were 
not  the  less  distinctly  expressed.  In  the  capital  mass  was  no 
longer  attended;  neither  fasts  nor  holydays  were  observed;  when 
the  preachers  in  the  Austrian  territories  were  too  remote,  the 

I  Jack  has  made  this  Ills  special  task  in  the  2d  and  3d  Parts  of  his  History  of 
Bnmberg. 

*  Gropp:  Dissertatio  do  statu  religionis  in  Franoonla  Latheranismo  infecta. 
Striptores  Wiroeb.  I.  p.  42. 

s  Sitangor  in  Strob«l:  Boitri&ge  lur  Literatnr,  I.  318. 
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people  found  edification  in  their  own  houses  by  reading  Span- 
genberg^s  comments  on  scripture.  In  the  hills  they  did  not 
think  this  enough.  In  Bauris  and  Gastein,  in  St.  Veit,  Tams- 
weg  and  Badstadt,  the  country  people  loudly  insisted  on  the  cup 
at  the  Supper;  and  as  it  was  not  granted,  they  ceased  attending 
the  sacrament  altogether;  they  no  longer  sent  their  children  to 
school;  at  church  a  peasant  would  rise  and  tell  the  preacher  to 
his  face  that  he  lied;  the  peasants  preached  among  themselves.^ 
None  can  be  surprised  that  while  all  divine  worship  not  approved 
by  the  newly-rooted  conviction,  was  rejected,  opinions  of  a  strange 
and  fjEuitastic  kind  should  have  assumed  a  definite  shape  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Alps. 

What  an  advantage  does  it  appear  compared  with  this,  that 
in  the  territories  of  the  spiritual  electors  on  the  Bhine,  the  no- 
bility were  sufficiently  independent  to  procure  for  their  vas- 
sals an  amount  of  freedom  which  the  spiritual  lord  could  not  well 
grant  to  them.     The  Bhenish  nobility  had  at  an  early  period 
embraced  protestantism,  and  allowed  the  prince   to  make   no 
encroachments,  not  even  of  a  spiritual  kind,  in  their  lordships. 
Already  even  in  the  towns,  there  was  a  protestant  party  every 
where.     Its  movements  frequently  appeared  in  Cologne,  in  re- 
peated petitions;  it  was  already  so  strong  in  Treves  as  to  have 
obtained  a  preacher  from  Geneva,  and  to  keep  him  in  spite  of 
the  electoral  prince;  in  Aixla  chapelle  it  was  struggling  directly 
to  obtain  the  supremacy ;  even  the  citizens  of  Maintz  felt  no 
scruples  in  sending  their  children  to  protestant  schools ;  for  ex- 
ample to  those  of  Niimberg.     Commendone,  who  was  in  Ger- 
many in  156],  cannot  find  words  enough  to  describe  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  prelates  on  Lutheran  princes  and  their  readiness  to 
give  way  to  protestantism.^     He  thought  he  could  observe  that 
there  were  protestants  of  the  most  violent  party  in  their  privy 
councils.^  He  was  amazed  that  time  had  done  so  little  for  Boman 
Catholicism. 

In  Westphalia  matters  were  found  just  as  elsewhere.    On  St. 

1  Extract  from  s  Report  by  the  prebendary  Wm.  Ton  Trautmannmlorf,  dated 
1555,  in  Zauner's  Chronik  von  Salzburg,  VT.  327. 

s  Gratiani:  Vie  de  Commendon,  p.  116. 

*  *'  De'  piti  arrabblati  heretici. — Mi  d  parse  che  il  tempo  non  habbia  apportato 
alcnn  gioTamento." — [Of  the  fiercest  heretics. — It  appears  to  me  that  time  has  not 
brought  any  fifood.]  Commendone :  Relatione  dello  stato  della  religione  in  Ger- 
mania,  MS.  Vallicelli. 
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Peter'^s  day  all  the  peasantry  were  busy  with  the  harvest;  theoom- 
manded  fast-days  were  in  general  observed  no  longer.  In  Pade^ 
bom  the  town  council  insisted  with  a  kind  of  jealous  zeal,  on  tb 
profession  of  its  protestant  creed;  more  than  one  bishop  in  Mmister 
passed  for  protestant,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  priests  had 
been  formally  married;  duke  William  of  Cloves  held  himself  out 
on  the  whole  as  Boman  catholic,  but  in  his  private  chapel,  ne« 
vertheless,  he  received  the  communion  in  both  kinds;  the  greater 
part  of  his  council  were  avowedly  protestant;  no  real  obstada 
was  opposed  to  evangelical  worship/ 

Enough,  throughout   all  Germany,  from  west  to   east  and 
from  north  to  south,  protestantism  had  a  decided  preponderance. 
The  nobility  had  been  devoted  to  it  from  the  very  beginning; 
the  public  functionaries,  forming  even  at  that  time  a  numeroiu 
and  respected  class,  had  been  drawn  into  the  new  doctrine;  the 
common  people  would  hear  no  more  of  certain  articles  of  faith, 
such  as  that  respecting  purgatory,  or  of  certain  ceremonies,  for 
example,  of  pilgrimages.     No  monasteries  or  convents  could 
longer  subsist ;  nobody  would  venture  to  bring  forth  sacred  relics. 
A  Venetian  ambassador  reckoned,  in  1558,  that  in  Gt)rmany  not 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  remained  true  to  the  old 
faith. 

No  wonder,  if  the  losses  suffered  by  Roman  Catholicism  iu 
property  and  power,  were  constantly  going  on.  In  most  of  the 
cathedrals  the  prebendaries  were  either  devoted  to  the  improved 
doctrine,  or  lukewarm  and  indifferent ;  what  was  there  to  deter 
them,  should  it  otherwise  seem  advantageous,  and  when  an  op- 
portunity for  actually  doing  so  should  occur,  from  applying  for 
a  protestant  to  bo  their  bishop  ?  It  is  true  that  by  the  Augsbui^ 
treaty  of  peace,  it  was  ordained  that  a  spiritual  prince  should 
forfeit  his  office  and  revenues  on  abandoning  the  old  faith,  but 
this,  it  was  thought,  in  no  way  prevented  a  chapter  that  had  be- 

1  Tcmpesti :  Vita  di  Sisto  V.  from  the  Anonymo  di  Campidoglio,  I.  XXIII. 
'*  Da  molt'  anni  si  comunicava  con  ambe  le  specie,  quantunque  il  suo  capellano 
glien'  hayesse  parlato  inducendolo  a  eomunicarsi  cosi  nella  sua  ca[M;lla  scgreta  per 
non  dar  mal  esempio  a'  sudditi." — [For  many  years  he  communicated  with  both 
kinds,  although  hts  chaplain  had  spoken  to  him,  inducing  him  to  communicate  thm 
in  his  secret  chapel  that  ho  might  not  set  a  bad  example  before  his  subjects^ 
In  a  document  to  be  found  in  Niesert's  Munstersche  Urkuiidensammlung,  I.  XXI. 
it  runs  equally  significantly  for  the  Bishop  of  Munster  and  the  House  of  Cleves: 
•*  Wilhelmus  episcopus  ( W.  von  Kettler)  religionem  scmilutheranam  hausit  in  aula 
Juliacensi." — [Bishop  William  (William  Ton  Kettler)  imbibed  the  semi-lutheran 
religion  in  the  court  of  Juliers.] 
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come  evangelical,  from  electing  an  evangelical  bishop;  it  being 
deemed  enough  that  the  benefice  should  not  become  hereditary. 
Accordingly,  a  Branderburg  prince  got  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg;  a  Laugenburg  prince,  that  of  Bremen;  a  Bruns- 
wick prince,  that  of  Halberstadt.  The  bishoprics  of  Lubeok, 
y  erden,  Minden  and  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburg  fell  likewise  into 
protestant  hands.^ 

Nor  was  there  less  progress  made  in  the  alienation  of  eoelesi* 
astical  property.  What  losses,  for  example,  were  within  a  few 
ye^trs  sustained  by  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg.  In  1557,  it  lost 
all  the  conventual  establishments  in  the  Wirtemberg  territory, 
followed  in  1558  by  that  of  the  convents  and  parochial  benefices 
of  the  county  of  Ottingen.  It  wsb  not  till  after  the  Augsburg 
peace,  the  protestants  in  Dunkelsbuhl  and  Donauwerth  rose  to  a 
parity,  and  in  Nordlingen  and  Memmingen  to  the  supremacy. 
Thereupon  the  convents  in  these  cities,  among  others  the  rich 
preceptory  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  in  Memmingen,  and  the 
parochial  benefices,  were  irrevocably  lost.' 

Hence  as  matters  now  stood,  Boman  Catholicism  itself  had 
but  poor  remaining  prospects  to  look  to  for  the  future. 

In  institutions  for  learning,  too,  properly  so  called,  and  at  the 
universities,  protestant  opinion  proved  victorious.  Those  old 
defenders  of  Boman  Catholicism  who  had  entered  into  personal 
controversy  with  Luther,  or  who  had  put  themselves  forward  at 
religious  conferences,  were  either  dead  or  far  advanced  in  life. 
Young  men  fitted  to  take  their  places,  had  not  yet  grown  up. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  at  Vienna  without  a  single  alumnus 
of  the  university  having  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Even 
in  Ingolstadt,  so  pre-eminently  Boman  catholic,  no  longer  could 
there  be  found  in  that  faculty  any  suitable  candidates  for  import- 
ant situations  which  had  always  hitherto  been  occupied  by  eccle- 
siastics.^ At  Cologne  the  city  opened  a  Bursa  ;^  on  the  ar- 
rangements coming  to  be  made,  it  appeared  that  the  new  regent 

I  With  respect  to  which,  see  likewise  my  Iliatorical  and  Political  Journal,  I.  II. 
269,  Ae. 

s  Placidus  Braun:  History  of  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg,  vol.  III.  533,  535,  4«. 
here  from  good  sources. 

s  Agrioola:  Historia  provincise  societatis  Jesu  GermanisD  superioris,  I.  p.  29. 

4  An  educational  establishment  with  foundations  for  the  support  of  the  tebolan. 
Tr. 

I.  3c 
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was  a  protestant.^  For  the  express  purpose  of  widurtanding 
protestant  opinions,  cardinal  Otto  Truchsess  established  a  new 
university  in  his  city  of  Dillingen;  for  some  years  it  flouiiBhed 
under  a  few  distinguished  Spanish  divines;  as  soon  as  these  had 
left  the  place,  no  Boinan  catholic  doctors  could  be  met  with  in 
Oermany  to  take  their  places;  protestants  found  their  way  even 
there.  About  this  time  the  teachers  throughout  Germany  were 
almost  without  exception  protestants;  the  whole  youth  of  the 
country  sat  at  their  feet  and  imbibed  hatred  of  the  pope  witii 
their  earliest  studies. 

Thus  did  matters  stand  on  the  north  and  east  of  Europe. 
Roman  Catholicism  in  many  quarters  was  quite  set  aside,  and 
every  where  vanquished  and  stript  of  its  property.  While  it 
was  endeavouring  to  make  efforts  to  defend  itself,  still  more  fo^ 
midable  enemies  advanced  against  it  farther  into  the  west  and 
south. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Galvinistic  views  of  doctrine 
stand  in  still  more  marked  opposition  to  the  Soman  doctrines 
than  Lutheranism  does;  and  at  the  very  epoch  of  which  we 
speak,  they  were  subjecting  men^s  minds  to  their  dominion  with 
irresistible  force. 

These  views  first  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  and  had  from  thence  diffused  themselves  on  all 
sides.  In  the  east,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  they 
formed  a  subordinate  indeed,  yet  already  proved  an  important 
element  of  protestant  development;  while  in  the  west  they 
now  even  rose  into  independent  power. 

As  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had  become  Lutheran,  so  the 
British  had  become  Galvinistic;  the  new  church  had  even  fash- 
ioned itself  in  Great  Britain  into  two  distinct  forms.  In  Scot- 
land, where  it  had  fought  its  way  to  power  against  the  opposition 
of  the  government,  it  was  poor,  popular,  and  democratic;  thereby 
only  filling  men^s  minds  with  a  more  resistless  impetuosity.  In 
England  it  had  risen  up  in  alliance  with  the  civil  government 
for  the  time  being,  and  was  wealthy,  monarchical,  and  sumptu- 
ous ;  already,  too,  it  was  content  if  people  merely  ceased  to  oppose 

1  Orlandinus  :  Historia  societatis  Jesu,  torn.  I.  lib.  XVI.  n.  25.  "  Hajas  nom 
burasD  reeeiui,  quem  primum  pnpfecerani,  Jacobus  Lichius,  Luthenuius  tandem 
apparuit. ' — [James  lachius,  the  regent,  first  appointed  for  this  new  endowed  school, 
at  length  appeared  a  Lutheran.] 
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ita  ritual.  The  first  naturally  was  infinitely  more  conformed  to 
the  pattern  presented  by  Geneva,  and  infinitely  more  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  Oalvin. 

The  French  nation  had,  with  all  their  natural  yivacity,  seized 
upon  the  doctrines  of  that  countryman  of  theirs,  and  in  spite  of 
all  their  persecutions,  the  French  churches  regulated  themselves 
according  to  the  model  of  protestant  Geneva.  A  Synod  was 
held  as  early  as  in  1569.  Micheli,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
in  1561,  found  no  province  free  from  protestantism,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  kingdom  filled  with  it,  including  Brittany  and 
Normandy,  Qaacognj  and  Lauguedoc,  Poitou,  Touraine,  Pro- 
yence,  Dauphiny.  ^^  In  many  quarters,^^  says  he,  **  in  these 
provinces  people  assemble  together,  preachings  are  held,  rules 
of  life  are  adopted,  quite  after  the  Geneva  precedent,  witjbout  any 
respect  to  the  royal  prohibitions.  Every  body  has  embraced 
these  opinions;  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  very  clergy  have 
done  so;  not  only  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  there  were  indeed 
few  monasteries  and  convents  that  remained  unaffected,  but  bish- 
ops themselves  and  many  of  the  first  prelates.^^^  ^'  Your  excel- 
lency,^^ says  he  to  his  Doge,  ^'  may  be  assured  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  common  people,  who  still  zealously  frequent  the 
churches,  all  the  rest  have  fiedlen  away,  particularly  the  nobility, 
and  young  men  under  forty  years  of  age  almost  without  excep- 

1  The  extent  to  which  even  those  who  remained  in  the  Ronuui  catholic  church 
in  France,  desired  to  hare  it  reformed,  and  the  vast  number  of  such  discontented 
Bomanists,  may  be  learned  from  the  "  Remonstrances  faictes  au  Pane  Pie  III.  de 
la  part  du  Roy  Charles  TX." — [Remonstrances  made  to  Pope  Pius  I V.  on  the  part 
of  King  Charles  TX.]  This  singularly  interesting  document  is  by  far  too  long  to 
appear  in  a  note.  The  points  against  which  King  Charles  IX.  remonstrates,  are ; 
1st.  The  adoration  of  images  as  unknown  in  the  primitire  church,  and  expressly 
forbidden  in  the  word  of  God,  together  with  "  the  great  and  enormous  abuses,  fidse- 
hoods,  impostures,  and  fahe  miracles,  which  for  some  time  hare  been  discovered  in 
this  kingdom,"  ^.  2d.  Abuses  connected  with  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Supper;  in  the  former,  exorcisms  and  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  Ac.;  in  the 
latter,  communion  under  one  kind  only,  muttered  prayers  in  Latin,  and  tiie  proces- 
aion  called  Fdte  Dieu  in  France,  on  what  is  called  Cor^  ChrisH  day.  dd.  The  Mass, 
its  being  made  a  matter  of  sale  by  **  ignorant,  ill-living,  and  vagabond  priests,'*  its 
being  represented  as  a  real  sacrifice  to  the  disparagement  of  that  offered  on  tiie  cross, 
and  the  service  being  in  Latin.  4th.  That  the  priest  prayed  as  for  himself,  and  not 
in  the  name  of  all  who  have  communicated,  Ac.    This  document  forms  one  of  a 

Siat  many  contained  in  the  frit  volume  of  the  Recueil  des  Choees  M6morabIes 
tes  et  pns86c8  pour  le  faict  ae  la  R6ligion  et  6stat  de  oe  Royaume,  4o.  a  work  of 
which  the  second  and  third  volumes  are  often  to  be  found,  whue  the  first,  containing 
383  close-printed  pages,  is  so  rare,  that  the  Abb6  AnquetU,  in  the  researches 
he  made  for  his  "  History  of  the  League,"  thought  at  first  that  it  never  could 
have  existed.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  copy  in  an  old  book  itore  in  Paris. 
Tb. 
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tion.     For  notwithstanding  that  many  still  attend  mass,  yet  ihia 
happens  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances  and  from  fear;  if  they 
are  sure  that  they  are  not  observed,  they  shnn  both  mass  and 
church/^     On  Micheli^s  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  informed  that 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Francis  II.  fifty  preachers  wait 
thence  into  different  towns  of  France;  he  was  confomided  at  the 
respect  in  which  Calvin  was  held,  and  at  the  amount  of  money 
poured  in  upon  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  that  had 
withdrawn  themselves  to  Geneva.^     He  coiisiders  it  indispensa- 
ble that  a  religious  freedom,  at  least  an  Interim,  as  he  expresses 
it,  should  be  conceded  to  the  French  protestants,  if  people  would 
avoid  deluging  the  country  with  blood.     And,  in  fact,  there  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  the  Edict  of  January  1562,  which  secured  a 
legally  recognised  existence  for  protestantism  in  France,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  the  privileges  which  from  that  time  forward  it 
has  generally  enjoyed  in  that  country. 

All  these  changes  occurring  on  all  sides,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  must  necessarily  have  had  an  effect  on  the  Nether- 
lands. The  German  influences  were  the  first  that  predominated. 
Among  other  motives  that  led  Charles  V.  to  engage  in  the 
Smalkaldic  war,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  that  the  sympathy  which 
the  German  protestants  excited  in  the  Netherlands,  daily  in- 
creased the  difficulties  attending  the  government  of  a  province 
forming  so  important  a  member  of  his  monarchy.  By  repress- 
ing the  German  princes,  he  at  the  same  time  warded  off  ^an  in- 

1  Micheli :  Relatione  delle  ooae  di  Francia  Tanno  1561.  **  Da  poi  che  fu  conos- 
oiuto  che  ool  mettere  in  prigione  e  col  castigare  e  con  rabbniclare  non  solo  non  li 
emendavano,  ma  si  disordinayano  piii,  fu  deliberato  che  non  si  prooedosso  piii  contra 
alouno,  cccetto  che  contra  quelli  che  andavano  predicando,  seducendo  e  facendo 
publioamente  le  congregation!  e  le  assemblee,  e  ^11  altri  si  biasassero  yivere:  onde 
ne  Airono  liberati  e  cavati  di  prigione  di  Parigi  e  oi  tutte  le  altrc  terre  del  regno 
un  grandissimo  numero,  che  rimasero  poi  nel  regno  praticando  liberamente  e 
parlando  con  ogn'uno  e  gloriandosi  che  avcano  guadagnato  la  lite  contra  i  Papisti : 
cosi  chiamavano  e  chiamano  li  loro  adversarii." — [Mieheli's  Account  of  the  affiurs 
of  France  In  1561.  On  ita  being  perceived  that  with  imprisonments,  stripes,  and 
burning  there  was  not  only  no  amendment,  but  that  they  became  still  more  disor- 
derly, it  was  thought  best  that  there  should  be  no  further  proceedings  against  any 
one,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  went  about  preaching,  seducing,  and  openfy 
holding  congregations  and  assemblies,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  allowed  to  live : 
accordingly  there  were  liberated  and  brought  forth  from  the  prisons  of  Paris  and 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom  a  very  great  number  who  then  remained  in  the  king- 
dom, conversing  freely  and  speaking  to  every  body,  and  boasting  that  they  had 
gained  their  cause  agamst  the  papists :  the  name  they  have  given  and  still  give  to 
^eir  adversaries.] 

•  A  very  well  founded  view,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  Flore ntlne  resident  at  that 
time,  at  the  imperial  court. 
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snrreciion  of  the  Netherlands.  Yet  all  his  laws,  although  he 
enforced  them  with  extraordinary  seyeHty,  all  the  executions 
which,  particularly  in  the  first  years  of  his  successor,  were  de- 
nounced in  almost  incredible  numbers,  it  being  reckoned  at  that 
time  that  up  to  1562,  36,000  persons,  of  both  sexes,  had  been 
put  to  death,^  proved  incapable  of  arresting  the  progress  of  those 
religious  opinions.  The  only  effect  was  that  these  gradually  took 
the  French  and  Calvinistic  rather  than  the  German  and  Luth- 
eran direction.  In  spite  of  the  persecution,  in  the  Netherlands 
too,  as  early  as  1561,  a  formal  confession  was  brought  forward ; 
diurches  were  regulated  according  to  the  model  of  Geneva;  and 
as  the  protestants  made  common  cause  with  the  local  privileges 
and  their  defenders,  they  obtained  a  political  footing  from  which 
they  might  look  not  only  for  deliverance,  but  even  for  an  im- 
portant future  influence  in  the  state. 

Amid  these  circumstances,  a  new  energy  was  aroused  in  the 
older  oppositions  to  Bome.  The  Moravian  brethren  were  form- 
ally acknowledged  by  Maximilian  II.  in  1562,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  happy  event  to  elect  in  their  synods  that  same 
year  a  great  many  new  clergy,  some  reckon  a  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  of  them.*  In  1561 ,  the  duke  of  Savoy  saw  himself  obliged 
to  consent  to  new  franchises  in  favour  of  the  poor  Waldensian 
flocks  in  the  mountains.'  The  protestant  idea  diffused  its  life- 
giving  power  even  to  the  remotest  and  most  neglected  comer  of 
Europe.  What  an  immense  territory  was  that  which  it  had 
conquered  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  extending  from  Iceland  to 
the  Pyrenees,  from  Finland  to  the  heights  of  the  Italian  Alps  ! 
Even  beyond  these,  as  we  know,  analogous  opinions  once  found 
their  way;  it  embraced  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Latin  church. 

1  In  a  dispatch  respecting  Spain  in  1662,  probably  by  Paul  Tiepolo,  in  the  Vene- 
tian Archives,  we  read,  "  Una  grandissima  parte  de  qnci  paesi  bassi  d  goasta  e  cor- 
rotta  da  queste  nuove  opinioni  -  -  e  per  tuttc  le  proyisioni  che  si  abbiano  fatte  e  per 
la  morte  data  a  molte  migliara  di  homeni  (che  da  8ett«  anni  o  poco  piil  in  c^ua,  per 
anel  che  mi  d  state  affermato  da  persone  principali  di  que'  paesi,  sono  stati  morti 
oi  giostitia  piil  di  36^  fra  homeni  e  donne)  non  solamente  (non)  si  d  rimediato,  ma 
et«.** — [A  Tery  great  part  of  those  Low  countries  are  tainted  and  corrupted  by  these 
new  opinions,  and  by  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken,  and  by  the  deaths  in- 
flictea  on  so  many  thousands  (for  during  seven  years  or  a  little  more,  wherein,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  stated  to  me  by  leading  persons  in  those  countries,  more 
than  ^,000  men  and  women  have  died  by  the  hands  of  justice)  not  only  has  the 
eril  not  been  remedied,  but,  etc.] 

s  Regenvolscil  ecolesi®  Slavonicse  I.  p.  63. 

s  Leger :  Histoire  des  6gUses  Vaadoises,  II.  p.  38,  oommimicateB  the  agreement 
then  nuide. 
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It  had  made  a  conquest  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
higher  classes,  of  those  minds  which  took  part  in  public  life. 
Whole  nations  enthusiastically  cloYe  to  it;  it  had  altered  the 
forms  of  states.^  This  was  so  much  the  more  amazing  aa  it  was 
by  no  means  simple  opposition,  perhaps  a  mere  negation  ^f  the 
popedom,  a  bare  renunciation  of  it,  but  something  positive  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  renovation  of  Christian  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples, governing  men'^s  lives  even  to  the  secrets  of  the  soul. 

TUB  F0PED0M*8  RXBOURCES  FOB  THB  COITFUOT. 

For  a  long  while  the  popedom  and  Roman  Catholicism,  how- 
ever they  might  parry  these  advances,  yet  had  passively  to  en- 
dure, and  generally  speaking,  to  give  way  before  them. 

But  matters  now  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect. 

We  have  considered  that  internal  development  by  means  of 
which  Boman  Catholicism  began  to  recover  the  footing  it  had 
lost.  On  the  whole  we  may  say,  that  it  begot  within  itself  a- 
new  a  living  force,  that  it  regenerated  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
mind  of  the  age,  and  called  forth  a  reformation  in  manners  such 
as  generally  responded  to  the  demands  of  the  world  at  that  time. 
It  did  not  suffer  the  religious  tendencies  which  appeared  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  to  grow  up  into  actual  hostilities;  it  absorbed 
them  into  itself,  took  them  under  its  control,  and  thus  gave  new 
life  to  its  own  energies.     The  protestant  spirit  alone  had  hitherto 

1  Such  waa  the  conception  formed  in  Rome  itself  of  the  loss  that  had  been  sus- 
tained. Tiepolo :  Relatione  di  Pio  IV.  e  V.  '*  Parlando  solamente  di  quelli 
(popoli)  d'Europa  che  non  solo  obedivano  lui  (al  papa)  ma  ancora  seguiyano  in  tutto 
i  riti  e  le  consuetudini  della  chicaa  romana  celebrando  ancora  li  officii  nella  lingua 
latina :  si  sa  che  I'lnghilterra,  la  Scotia,  la  Dania,  la  Norvegia,  la  Suetia  e  finial- 
mento  tutti  i  paesi  settcntrionali  si  sono  alienati  da  lei :  la  Germania  d  quasi  tutta 
perdu ta,  la  Bohemia  e  la  Polonia  si  trovano  in  gran  parte  infette,  li  paesi  bassi  della 
Fiandria  sono  cosi  corrotti  che  per  rimedio  che  vi  si  sforzi  dar  loro  il  dues  d'Alva 
difficilmcnte  ritomeranno  alia  prima  saniti,  e  finalmento  la  Francia  per  rispetto  di 
questi  mal  humeri  d  tutta  ripicna  di  confusion!,  in  mode  che  non  pare  che  sia  re- 
state altro  di  sano  e  di  sicuro  al  pontefice  che  la  Spagna  e  Tltalia  con  alcune  poche 
isole  e  con  quel  paeso  che  d  dalla  Ser^  V**  in  Dalmatia  et  in  Grecia  posseduto."— 
rSpeaking  only  of  those  (peoples)  of  Europe  which  not  only  obeyed  him  (the  pope) 
out  further  followed  in  all  things  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  Roman  church,  ana 
also  celebrated  the  sacred  offices  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  is  known  that  England, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  finally  all  the  northern  countries,  have 
alienated  themselves  from  him.  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  almost  altogether  lost, 
Bohemia  and  Poland  are  found  in  a  great  measure  infected,  the  low  countries  of 
Flanders  are  so  corrupted,  that  by  means  of  the  remedy  which  the  duke  of  Alva  en- 
deavours to  apply  to  them,  they  will  hardly  return  to  their  first  soundness,  and,  in 
fine,  France,  owing  to  these  bad  humours,  is  full  of  confusions,  so  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  remained  any  sound,  and  safe  to  the  pontiff,  but  Spain  and  Italy,  with 
some  few  islands,  and  with  the  country  possessed  by  your  serenity  in  Dalmatia  and 
in  Greece.] 
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filled  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  results,  and  carried  men^s 
mmds  along  with  it;  now  there  entered  into  the  lists  with  it, 
from  a  more  elevated  point,  a  spirit  that  may  perhaps  be  consi- 
dered as  of  a  like  natm^,  but  which  was  also  utterly  opposed  to 
it,  a  spirit  which  now  understood  on  its  side,  how  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  men^s  minds  and  to  enflame  their  active  en- 
ergies. 

The  now  renovated  Boman  catholic  system  first  brought  the 
two  southern  peninsulas  under  its  sway.  This  it  could  do  only 
by  exercising  extraordinary  severity.  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
co-operated  with  the  revived  Inquisition  of  Rome.  All  the  move- 
ments of  protestantism  were  violently  suppressed.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  tendencies  of  the  inner  man,  which  the  revived 
Boman  Catholicism  speedily  addressed  and  enchained,  were  par- 
ticularly powerful  in  those  countries.  The  princes,  too,  by  whom 
they  were  governed,  attached  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the 
church. 

It  was  exceedingly  important  that  Philip  II.,  the  most  power- 
ful of  them  all,  took  so  decided  a  part  on  the  side  of  the  pope- 
dom. With  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  Spaniard  who  considered 
unimpeachable  Boman  Catholicism  as  the  mark  of  purity  of  blood 
and  of  a  noble  ancestry,  he  rejected  all  opinions  that  were  op- 
posed to  it.  Yet  his  political  bearing  was  not  altogether  the 
mere  dictate  of  his  personal  inclination.  In  Spain  the  royal  dig- 
nity from  ancient  times,  and  particularly  ever  since  the  public 
arrangements  of  Isabella,  had  worn  a  spiritual  aspect ;  in  all  the 
provinces  the  royal  government  was  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  spiritual  power;  without  the  Inquisition  that  govern- 
ment would  have  been  found  impossible;  even  in  his  American 
possessions  the  king  appeared  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  propaga- 
tor of  the  Christian  and  Boman  catholic  faith;  it  was  this  idea 
that  united  all  the  countries  subject  to  his  sway  in  the  bonds  of 
a  common  obedience  to  him.  He  dared  not  have  dispensed  with 
it  without  manifest  danger.  The  spread  of  the  Huguenots  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  France,  caused  the  utmost  concern  in 
Spain;  the  Inquisition  thought  it  was  bound  to  exercise  re- 
doubled vigilance  in  consequence.  "  I  assure  your  excellency, '^ 
writes  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  his  prince  on  the  25th  of 
August  1562,  "  for  this  country  no  great  religious  movement  is 
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desirable;  there  are  many  that  long  for  a  change  of  religion.^^ 
The  papal  nuncio  thought  that  to  proceed  with  the  council,  which 
had  then  met,  was  a  matter  in  which  the  royal  goTemment  was 
no  less  interested  than  the  papal.  '^  For,^^  says  he,  ^^  the  obe- 
dience which  the  king  receives,  his  entire  royal  goyemment,  ab- 
Bolutely  depends  on  the  Inquisition.  Were  that  to  lose  the 
respect  it  now  commands,  insurrections  would  necessarily  follow.^ 
Now,  the  circumstance  of  the  Netherlands  being  subject  to 
this  prince,  of  itself  gave  the  southern  system  a  direct  influeace 
over  the  whole  of  Europe;  but,  besides,  all  was  far  from  having 
been  lost  in  the  remaining  kingdoms.  The  emperor,  the  kings 
of  France  and  of  Poland,  and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  all  continued 
attached  to  the  Boman  catholic  church;  there  still  remained 
spiritual  princes  in  all  quarters  whose  lukewarm  zeal  might  be 
animated  anew;  still  had  protestantism  too,  in  many  quarters, 
failed  to  penetrate  as  yet  into  the  mass  of  the  population.  The 
greater  number  of  the  country  people  in  France,  and  indeed  in 
Hungary'  and  Poland  also,  held  still  by  Boman  Catholicism. 
Paris,  which  even  at  that  time  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
other  French  towns,  had  not  been  carried  away  by  the  new  spirit, 
A  considerable  part  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty  of  England, 
and  in  Ireland  the  whole  ancient  Irish  nation,  remained  Boman 
catholic.  Protestantism  had  found  no  access  into  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  Alps.  Even  among  the  country  people  of  Bavaria  it 
had  not  yet  been  capable  of  making  any  great  progress.  Canisius 
at  least  compared  the  Tyrolese  and  Bavarians  with  the  two 
tribes  of  Israel,  ''which  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  Lord.^'  It 
were  well  worth  a  minuter  inquiry,  to  what  internal  principles 
wo  are  to  ascribe  this  perseverance,  this  immovable  attachment 
to  established  institutions  and  customs,  in  nations  of  such  differ* 

1  Dispaccio  Soranzo  Perpignan  28  Maggio.  "  Easendo  in  questa  prorincia  ( Spa- 
gna)  moiti  Ugonotti  quasi  non  osano  mostrarsi  per  la  scTcrissima  dimostratione 
che  qui  fanno  contra.  Dubitano  chc  non  si  mettano  insieme,  essendone  molti  per 
tutta  la  Spagna." — [There  being  in  tliis  province  (Spain)  many  Huguenots  who 
dare  not  show  themselves  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  severe  demonstrations 
against  them.  It  is  suspected  that  they  might  unite  together,  there  being  so  many 
of  them  in  Spain.] 

s  If  hero  it  was  not  rather  ignorance,  as  at  least  Lazarus  Sohwendi  states ;  "  En 
Ungarie  tout  est  confusion  et  misdre  ;  ils  sent  de  la  plus  part  Huguenots,  mais  avee 
une  cxtrdmc  ignorance  du  peuple,"  Schwendi  au  prince  d'Orange.  Archives  de 
la  maison  d'Oranffc-Nasaau,  I.  p.  288. — [In  Himgary  all  is  confusion  and  wretch- 
edness ;  they  are  tor  the  mont  {lart  Huguenots,  but  with  an  extreme  ignorance  in 
the  people.]  Schwendi  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Archives  of  the  House  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  I.  p.  288. 
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ent  characters.  We  find  another  instance  of  the  same  thing 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  case  of  the  Walloon  proYinces. 

And  now  the  popedom  again  assumed  a  position  in  which  it 
could  anew  subject  all  the3e  favourable  leanings  to  its  sway,  and 
attach  them  indissolubly  to  its  own  interests.  Although  it,  too, 
had  experienced  revolutions  in  itself  yet  it  was  benefited  by  the 
inappreciable  advantage  of  having  all  the  outward  forms  of  the 
past,  the  settled  habits  of  obedience  in  its  favour.  The  popes 
succeeded  in  the  council  which  thev  had  prosperously  closed, 
even  in  «cr««mg  that  authority  of  theirs  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  diminish,  and  in  obtaining  a  better  established  in- 
fluence over  the  national  churches.  Moreover  they  abandoned 
tliat  worldly  policy  through  which  they  had  hitherto  troubled 
all  Italy  and  Europe;  with  a  confidence  absolute  and  unreserved, 
they  attached  themselves  to  Spain  and  reciprocated  the  devotion 
which  that  country  paid  to  the  Bomish  church.  The  Italian 
principality,  that  now  extended  state,  more  than  all  else  contri- 
buted towards  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical  enterprises;  for  a 
long  while  the  whole  Roman  catholic  church  was  benefited  by 
the  excess  of  its  income  over  its  expenditure. 

Thus  strong  in  themselves,  and  powerful  from  the  alliance  of 
attached  potentates  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  a  com- 
mon idea,  the  popes  passed  from  that  merely  defensive  attitude 
with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  be  content,  to  that 
of  attack;  an  attack  the  course  and  consequences  of  which  it  is 
"the  chief  object  of  this  work  to  review. 

But  here  an  immense  scene  opens  out  before  us.  The  enter- 
prise which  we  have  to  contemplate,  was  carried  on  in  many 
places  at  once;  so  that  we  have  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
^nost  widely  separated  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  active  measures  of  the  spirituality  we  find  most  intimately 
associated  with  political  movements ;  combinations  appear,  em- 
bracing the  entire  world,  and  upon  whose  influence  depended 
success  or  failure  in  every  struggle  for  conquest.  We  shall  fix 
our  regards  the  more  steadily  on  the  grand  alternations  of  secu- 
lar events,  inasmuch  as  they  often  directly  co-incide  with  the 
results  of  the  spiritual  struggle. 

Yet  we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  general  features 
only.    Spiritual  conquests,  far  less  than  secular,  can  be  accom- 
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plished  without  corresponding  secret  sympathies.  We  most 
descend  to  the  very  root  of  the  interests  of  various  countries,  in 
order  to  comprehend  those  internal  movements  by  means  of 
which  Bomish  objects  were  promoted. 

Altogether  there  is  presented  to  us  a  fulness  and  a  diversity 
of  events,  and  of  manifestations  of  life,  of  which  we  may  almost 
fear  that  they  can  hardly  by  possibility  be  comprehended  under 
one  view.  It  is  a  development  that  rests  on  kindred  principles 
at  bottom,  and  sometimes  embraces  great  movements,  but  that 
offers  also  an  endless  multiplicity  of  phenomena. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  own  country  (Germany)  where,  indeed, 
the  popedom  first  suffered  its  great  losses,  and  where  even  now 
the  conflict  of  the  two  principles  chiefly  took  placef. 

Here  chiefly  did  that  at  once  worldly-wise  and  religiously- 
zealous  society  of  the  Jesuits,  penetrated  as  it  was  with  the  sen- 
timents of  modem  Boman  Catholicism,  prove  of  service  to  the 
Bomish  church.  Let  us  first  endeavour  to  represent  to  our- 
selves the  nature  and  extent  of  its  influence. 

THB  FIB8T  JESUIT  SCHOOLS  IN  OIBICAITT. 

At  the  first  diet  of  Augsburg  held  in  the  year  1550,  Ferdin- 
and I.  was  attended  by  his  father  confessor,  Bishop  Urban  of 
Laybach.  The  latter  was  one  of  those  few  prelates  who  had 
never  allowed  themselves  to  be  shaken  in  their  creed.  Often 
when  at  home  used  he  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  there  to  admonish 
the  people  in  their  mother  tongue,  to  persevere  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  and  to  preach  to  them  of  the  one  sheep-fold  and  the 
one  shepherd.^  Now,  there  happened  to  be  in  Augsburg  at  that 
time  also,  the  Jesuit  Leo  Jay  who  was  exciting  attention  by 
some  conversions.  Bishop  L^rban  made  his  acquaintance  and 
first  heard  through  him,  of  the  colleges  that  had  been  founded 
by  the  Jesuits  at  various  universities.  While  Boman  catholic 
theojogy  was  in  so  declining  a  state  in  Germany,  he  advised  his 
master  to  found  a  college  of  this  kind  in  Vienna.  Ferdinand 
went  warmly  into  this  project ;  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Ignatius  Loyola  on  the  subject,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that 
the  sole  means  of  maintaining  in  their  integrity  the  declining 
doctrines  of  the  church  in  Germany,  lay  in  providing  learned 

I  Valyaasor:  Ehre  dea  Herrogthums  Krain.     Theil  TI.  Buch  VII.  p.  433. 
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and  pious  Boman  catholic  teachers  for  the  rising  generation/ 
The  terms  were  easily  settled.  In  1551,  thirteen  Jesuits  ar- 
rived, among  whom  was  Le  Jay  himself,  and  to  these  Ferdin- 
and first  of  all  assigned  house  accommodation,  a  chapel,  and  a 
yearly  income,  until  he  united  them  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
university,  and  even  charged  them  with  the  vbitation  of  that 
establishment. 

Soon  after  that  they  rose  to  importance  in  Cologne.  They 
had  already  been  there  for  some  years,  but  without  success;  they 
had  even  been  compelled  to  live  apart.  It  was  first  in  the  year 
1556,  that  that  Bursa  which  was  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  protestant  regent,  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  firmer  settlement.  For  as  there  was  a  party  existing 
in  the  city  which  was  firmly  determined  that  the  university 
should  retain  its  Boman  catholic  character,  the  patrons  of  the 
Jesuits  found  a  hearing  at  last  when  they  advised  that  the  insti- 
tution should  be  handed  over  to  that  order.  Those  who  favoured 
them  consisted  of  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians,  the  provincial  of 
the  Carmelites,  and  above  all  Doctor  John  Cropper,  who  occa- 
sionally managed  to  have  a  dinner  party  to  which  he  invited  the 
most  influential  citizens,  and  in  good  old  German  fashion,  would, 
over  a  glass  of  wine,  contrive  to  open  the  way  for  accomplishing 
whatever  object  he  happened  to  have  most  at  heart.  Fortun- 
ately for  the  Jesuits  there  happened  to  be  among  the  members 
of  the  order,  a  native  of  Cologne,  John  Bhetius,  of  a  patrician 
fsimily,  to  whose  special  care  the  Bursa  might  be  committed* 
But  this  did  not  take  place  without  strict  limitations;  the  Jesu- 
its were  expressly  forbidden  to  introduce  conventual  life  into  the 
Bursa,  as  was  usually  done  in  their  colleges.^ 

At  that  very  time  they  established  for  themselves  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  Ingolstadt.  The  earlier  attempts  made  there  had  mis- 
given, in  consequence  of  the  opposition  that  had  been  shown, 
chiefly  by  the  younger  members  of  the  imiversity,  who  were  un- 
willing that  any  privileged  schools  should  circumscribe  the  pri- 
vate instruction  which  they  communicated.  But  in  1556,  on 
the  duke  finding  that  he  must  consent  to  greater  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  protestants,  it  appeared  a  matter  of  urgent  neces- 

1  Printed  in  Socher's  Historia  provincue  Austria)  Societatif  Jesu,  I.  21. 
t  Saechlnus:  Hist,  sooietatu  Jesu,  pan  II.  lib.  I.  n.  103. 
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sity  to  those  of  his  councillors  who  held  Roman  catholic  opin- 
ions, to  do  something  effectual  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  old  faith.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  chancellor  Wignleoa 
Hund,  a  man  who  went  to  work  with  no  less  zeal  in  maintaining 
than  in  investigating  the  ancient  condition  of  the  church,  and 
the  duke's  secretary,  Henry  Schwigger.  To  these  the  Jesuits 
owed  their  recall.  Eighteen  of  them  entered  Ingolstadt,  on  the 
7th  of  July  1556,  being  Saint  Wilibald's  day;  a  day  purposely 
selected  by  them,  because  St.  Wilibald  was  revered  as  the 
first  bishop  of  that  diocese.  Still  they  found  they  had  many 
difficulties  to  struggle  with  in  the  city  and  university,  but  these 
they  gradually  succeeded  in  surmounting  through  the  same 
favour  to  which  they  had  owed  their  being  called  to  the  place. 

From  these  three  central  cities  the  Jesuits  now  difiused  them- 
selves on  all  sides. 

First,  they  spread  from  Vienna  over  the  Austrian  territories. 
Ferdinand  I.,  as  early  as  1556,  brought  them  to  Prague,  and 
there  founded  for  them  an  academy  for  the  education  of  youth, 
chiefly  that  of  the  nobility.  He  even  sent  his  own  pages  thi- 
ther, and  the  order  found  a  welcome  and  support  from  at  least 
the  Roman  catholic  part  of  the  Bohemian  nobility,  the  Rosen- 
bergs and  Lobkowitzes.  One  of  the  most  important  persons  at 
that  time  in  Hungary,  was  Nicolas  Olahus,  archbishop  of  Gran. 
His  name  indicates  his  being  of  Wallachian  origin.  His  father 
Stoia,  terrified  at  the  murder  of  a  Waywode^  belonging  to  his 
family,  devoted  him  to  the  church,  and  in  that  calling  he  had 
had  the  happiest  success. 

Already  under  the  last  native  kings,  he  filled  the  most  import- 
ant office  of  private  secretary;  and  since  that  he  had  risen  still 
higher  in  the  service  of  the  Austrian  party.  Amid  the  general 
decline  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Hungary,  he  saw  that  the  only 
hope  lay  in  preserving  it  among  the  common  people  who  had 
not  yet  altogether  apostatized.  But  here,  too,  there  was  a  want 
of  teachers  of  Roman  catholic  sentiments.  In  order  to  form 
these,  he  founded,  in  the  year  1561,  a  college  of  Jesuits  in  Tyr- 
nau;  he  gave  them  a  pension  from  his  own  revenues;  and  to 
that  the  emperor  Ferdinand  added  an  abbacy.     Immediately  on 

1  In  the  Ottoman  empire  the  governor  of  a  small  town  or  prorince,  also  a  miis« 
sulman  charged  with  the  collection  of  taxee,  or  with  the  police  of  a  place.    Tr. 
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the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  there  was  held  a  conTention  of  the  dio- 
^seean  clergy,  whose  first  active  endeavours  were  bestowed  on  an 
attempt  to  bring  back  these  Hungarian  priests  and  pastors  from 
the  heterodox  doctrines  to  which  they  had  a  leaning.  And  by 
this  time  they  had  likewise  received  a  call  to  Moravia.  Wil- 
liam Prussinowski,  bishop  of  Olmutz,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  order  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  Italy,  invited  them 
to  come  to  him*  Hurtado  Perez,  a  Spaniard,  was  the  first  rec- 
tor  in  Olmutz.    Soon  we  find  them  also  in  Brunn. 

From  Cologne  the  society  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  Rhine.  Protestantism,  as  has  been  stated, 
had  fi>und  adherents  and  caused  ferment  at  Treves  also.  John 
Ton  Stein,  the  archbishop,  resolved  to  enact  slight  punishments 
only  against  the  refractory,  and  to  oppose  the  movements  that 
were  taking  place,  chiefly  by  doctrinal  arguments.  He  ap-^ 
pointed  the  two  heads  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in  Oobgne,  to  meet 
him  at  Ooblentz,  and  represented  to  them  that  he  wanted  to  have 
0ome  members  of  their  order,  with  a  view,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
keep  the  flocks,  that  had  been  committed  to  his  care  within  the 
bounds  of  duty,  rather  by  admonition  and  friendly  instruction 
than  by  arms  and  threats.  He  directed  his  inquiries  likewise 
to  Bome,  and  an  ammgement  was  soon  made;  Six  Jesuits  were 
dispatched  from  Bome;  the  remainder  came  from  Gologne.  They 
opened  their  college  on  the  3d  of  February  1561,  with  great 
fiolemnity,  and  undertook  the  preaching  of  the  discourses  to  be 
deUvered  at  the  next  fasts.^ 

Hence  also  the  two  privy  councillors  of  the  electoral  prince 
Daniel  of  Maintz,  Peter  Echter  and  Simon  Bogen,  thought  that 
in  this  employment  of  the  Jesuits  lay  the  only  means  of  re-es- 
tablishing the  declining  university  of  Maintz,  and  so,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  they  met  with  from  the  prebendaries  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  instituted  a  college  for  the 
order  in  Maintz,  and  a  preparatory  school  in  Aschafienburg. 

The  society  constantly  spread  higher  and  higher  up  the  Bhine. 
It  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  have  a  footing  in  Spires;  just 
because  so  many  distinguished  men  were  united  there  as  asses- 
sors of  the  supreme  court,  over  whom  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  obtain  an  influence;  as  also  to  take  up  a  position 

1  Browerns :  AnnaleB  Trerirenaes,  torn.  XL  UK  XXI.  106—125. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  over  against  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
which  then  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity  for  its  protestant  teach- 
ers/    They  gradually  forced  their  way* 

Along  the  river  Maine  also,  they  lost  no  time  in  trying  their 
fortune.  Although  Frankfort  was  wholly  protestant,  yet  they 
hoped  to  accomplish  something  even  there,  while  the  fiur  was 
held.  But  this  was  not  to  be  done  without  danger;  and  so  to 
prevent  discovery,  they  changed  the  inns  they  lodged  at  every 
night.  So  much  the  safer  and  the  more  welcome  were  they  in 
Wiirzburg.^  It  would  even  appear  that  the  admonition  given 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  to  the  bishops, 
to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  had  much  to  do  with  this  splendid  pro- 
gress of  the  order  in  the  bishoprics.  Proceeding  from  Wiirz- 
burg  they  passed  through  Franconia. 

Meanwhile  the  Tyrol,  on  another  side  of  Crermany,  was 
opened  to  them.  At  the  desire  of  the  emperor's  daughter  they 
settled  at  Inspruck,  and  then  at  Hall  in  its  neighbourhood. 
They  made  more  and  more  progress  in  Bavaria.  At  Munich, 
where  they  arrived  in  1559,  they  found  themselves  more  at 
home  than  even  at  Ingolstadt,  declaring  that  it  was  quite  the 
Rome  of  Grermany.  And  ere  long  there  started  up  a  new  colony 
not  far  from  Ingolstadt.  In  order  to  restore  his  university  of 
Dillingen  to  its  original  object,  Cardinal  Truchsoss  resolved  to 
dismiss  all  the  professors  who  were  still  teaching  there,  and  to 
commit  the  institution  entirely  to  the  Jesuits.  A  formal  agree- 
ment was  concluded  to  this  effect  at  Botzen,  between  German 
and  Italian  commissioners,  acting  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal, 
and  of  the  order  respectively.  The  Jesuits  arrived  at  Dillingen 
in  1563,  and  took  possession  of  the  professors'*  chairs.  They  re- 
late with  great  satisfaction,  how  the  cardinal,  who,  soon  after,  on 
returning  from  a  journey,  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  Dillin- 
gen, among  all  who  had  come  forth  to  receive  him,  turned  par- 
ticularly to  the  Jesuits,  held  out  his  hand  for  them  to  kiss, 
greeted  them  as  his  brethren,  nay,  visited  their  cells  and  dined 

*  For  instance,  Neuser  says  in  his  fiunous  letters  to  the  Turkish  emperor,  there 
bo  teachers  and  preachers  at  Heidelberg,  "  at  which  place  the  most  learned  men  of 
all  the  German  territory  now  hold  conferences."     Arnold  :  Ketzerhist.  II.  1133. 

>  Gropp :  Wirzburgiacho  Chronik  der  letxteren  Zeiten.     Th.  I.  p.  237. 
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with  them.    He  promoted  them  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and 
soon  instituted  for  them  a  mission  in  Augsburg.^ 

This  was  no  ordinary  progress  for  the  society  to  make  within 
80  short  a  time.  In  the  year  1551,  they  had  not  as  yet  ob- 
tained any  firm  footing  in  Germany;  in  1566,  they  embraced 
BaTaria  and  the  Tyrol;  Franconia  and  Suabia;  a  great  part  of 
the  Bhenish  country,  and  Austria;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  penetrated  into  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Already  was  their  influence  perceptible ;  the  papal  nuncio  in 
1561,  aflbms,  *^  that  they  had  won  many  souls  and  done  great 
service  to  the  Bomish  see.^^  It  was  the  first  effective  anti-pro- 
testant  impression  that  had  been  made  on  Germany. 

They  laboured  most  of  all  at  the  universities,  being  ambitious 
of  rivalling  the  reputation  of  those  that  were  protestant,  and  as 
all  the  learned  accomplishments  of  that  period  were  based  on  the 
ancient  tongues,  these  they  cultivated  with  fresh  zeal,  and  in  a 
short  time  people  thought  that  here  and  there  at  least,  the  Je- 
suit teachers  might  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  restorers  of  those 
studies.  They  cultivated  other  branches  of  knowledge  also. 
Francis  Koster  lectured  on  astronomy  at  Cologne  with  equal 
acceptability  and  learning.  But,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  theo- 
logical courses  continued  to  be  the  grand  concern.  The  Jesuits 
read  with  the  utmost  diligence,  even  during  the  holydays;  they 
again  introduced  those  exercises  in  disputation,  without  which, 
as  they  said,  all  instruction  was  dead;  the  disputations  which 
they  held  in  public,  were  at  once  marked  by  decorum  and  good 
manners,  and  full  of  matter;  they  were  the  most  brilliant  that 
had  ever  been  witnessed.  People  were  persuaded  at  Ingolstadt 
that  the  university  there  had  been  brought  to  such  a  state,  that 
in  the  department  of  theology  at  least,  it  might  stand  a  compari- 
son with  any  other  in  Germany.  Ingolstadt  came  to  possess, 
but  in  an  opposite  sense,  an  efficiency  similar  to  what  was  held 
by  Wittenberg  and  Geneva. 

With  no  less  assiduity  did  the  Jesuits  devote  themselves  to 
the  conducting  of  Latin  schools.  One  of  the  objects  that  Lainez 
held  most  in  view  was  that  the  junior  grammar  classes  should 
be  occupied  to  good  purpose.  Man  is  most  influenced  during 
his  whole  life  by  the  impression  which  he  first  receives.     He 

1  Saochiniu:  pan  II.  lib.  VIII.  n.  108. 
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sought  out  with  a  perspicacious  judgment,  men  who^  after  haying 
once  taken  up  this  limited  department  in  teaching,  meant  to  de> 
vote  their  whole  lives  to  it.  For  it  is  with  time  first  that  profi- 
ciency in  so  difficult  an  employment  is  acquired,  and  that  natii* 
ral  authority  appears.  Here  the  Jesuits  succeeded  to  admiration. 
It  was  thought  that  young  persons  learned  more  in  half  a  year 
with  them  than  in  two  years  with  others.  Even  proteBtanti 
recalled  their  children  from  distant  gynmasia  and  handed  them 
over  to  the  Jesuits. 

This  was  followed  by  schools  for  the  poor,  by  the  instruotioa 
of  children  and  catechisation.  Ganisius  composed  his  eatedhiam 
which  satisfied  the  wants  of  the  learners  by  its  well-connected 
questions  and  its  suitable  answers. 

Now  this  instruction  was  communicated  quite  in  that  tone  of 
fanciful  devotion  which  so  peculiarly  characterized  the  Jeenit 
institute  from  the  very  beginning.    The  first  rector  at  Vienna 
was  a  Spaniard,  called  John  Victoria;  one  who  had  signalised 
his  entrance  into  the  society  at  a  former  period  of  his  life,  when 
in  Rome,  by  walking  through  the  Oorso  during  the  amusements 
of  the  Carnival,  clothed  in  sacking,  and  scourging  himself  mean- 
while without  intermission,  and  so  long  that  the  blood  ran  down, 
his  body  on  all  sides.    The  children  that  frequented  the  Jesuits 
schools  in  Vienna  ere  long  distinguished  themselves  by  thei 
strict  abstinence  from  forbidden  meats  on  fast-days,  althoug] 
their  parents  partook  of  these  without  scruple.     In  Cologne  i 
was  again  hehl  to  be  an  honour  to  wear  the  garland  of  roses.  A 
Treves  people  began  to  worship  relics,  which  nobody  for  num; 
years  past  had  ventured  to  bring  forward.     Even  as  early 
the  year  1560,  the  youth  of  Ingolstadt  went  from  the  Jesui 
schools  in  pairs  on   pilgrimage  to  Eichstadt,  in   order  to 
strengthened  at  their  confirmation  "by  the  dew  that  dript 
the  grave  of  Saint  Walpurgis."     A  sentiment  this  which 
first  implanted  at  school  and  afterwards  diffused  through  th^ 
whole  population,  from  the  pulpit  and  confessional. 

This  was  a  result  such  as  has  never  probably  been  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  any  new  spiritual  movement  has  carried  mankind  along 
with  it,  this  has  always  taken  place  through  personal  qualities 
of  a  higher  order,  and  through  the  overwhelming  force  of  neif 
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ideas.  Here  the  eSTect  was  accomplished  without  any  great  spi- 
ritual production.  The  Jesuits  might  be  learned,  and  in  their 
own  £E»hion  pious;  but  none  will  say  that  their  science  rests  on 
a  free  play  of  the  mind,  that  their  piety  springs  from  the  depth 
and  ingenuousness  of  a  simple  nature.  They  are  learned  enough 
to  have  a  reputation,  to  awaken  confidence,  to  educate  and  retain 
scholars;  they  attempt  nothing  further.  Their  piety  not  only 
keeps  itself  free  from  moral  blemishes,  it  is  positively  apparent 
and  striking,  and  so  much  the  more  indubitable;  this  is  enough 
ibr  them.  Neither  their  piety  nor  their  learning  moves  in  free, 
unconfined,  untrodden  paths.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  by  which 
they  are  especially  distinguished;  namely,  strict  method.  Every 
thing  is  calculated,  for  every  thing  has  its  object.  Such  a  com- 
bination of  sufficiency  of  learning  and  indefatigable  zeal,  of 
studies  and  persuasion,  of  pomp  and  voluntary  chastisement,  of 
diffusion  over  the  world  and  unity  in  the  leading  points  of  view, 
the  world  has  never  witnessed  either  before  or  since.  They 
were  diligent  and  fanciful;  worldly-wise  and  full  of  enthusiasm; 
pleasant  persons  whom  people  willingly  approached;  exempt  from ' 
personal  interests;  mutually  promoting  each  other.  No  wonder 
if  success  attended  them. 

We  Germans  must  further  add  another  particular  obser- 
vation. Among  us,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  papal  theology 
^as  as  good  as  annihilated.  The  Jesuits  appeared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  it.  Who  were  those  Jesuits,  when  they  arrived 
among  us!  They  were  Spaniards,  Italians,  Netherlanders; 
people  were  long  ignorant  even  of  the  name  of  their  order;  they 
were  called  Spanish  priests.  They  took  possession  of  the  pro- 
fessors'* chairs,  and  found  disciples  who  became  attached  to  their 
doctrines.  From  the  Germans  they  received  nothing;  their  doc- 
trines and  constitution  had  been  completed  before  they  appeared 
among  us.  We  might  venture  to  regard  the  progress  of  their 
institute  with  us,  in  general,  as  a  new  effect  produced  by  Roman 
upon  German  Europe.  They  vanquished  us  on  our  own  soil,  in 
our  own  homes,  and  snatched  from  us  a  part  of  our  country.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  likewise  owing  to  the  German 
divines  not  having  been  either  agreed  among  themselves,  or  mag- 
nanimous enough  to  tolerate  the  most  unessential  differences  of 
sentiment  in  one  another.     Extreme  opinions  had  been  em- 
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braced;  people  indulged  mutual  animosity  with  reckless  fiuy, 
so  that  they  distracted  those  who  were  not  completely  convinced, 
and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  these  strangers  who  now,  on 
their  side,  obtained  the  mastery  over  men''s  minds  by  a  doctrine 
cleverly  contrived,  carried  out  into  the  minutest  particulars,  and 
excluding  all  uncertainty  and  doubt 

COMMENCKMSITT  OF  TUB  COUimB-BSFOBlfAnOir  C  6EBMAXT. 

With  all  this  it  is  evident  nevertheless,  that  the  Jesuits 
would  not  have  succeeded  so  easily,  without  the  aid  of  the  ciyil 
power,  without  the  favour  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

For  what  had  happened  with  respect  to  theological  questions, 
took  place  also  with  respect  to  political  ones ;  nothing  had  been 
done  towards  adopting  some  measure  by  which  the  essentially 
hierarchical  constitution  of  the  empire  might  have  come  into 
harmony  with  the  new  religious  bearings  of  the  country.  The 
real  purport  of  the  Augsburg  treaty  of  peace,  as  understood  firom 
the  very  commencement,  and  as  afterwards  interpreted,  was  a 
fresh  extension  of  the  sovereign  power.  The  several  provinces 
of  Germany  obtained  by  it,  even  in  respect  of  religion,  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy.  It  has  solely  depended  ever  since  on  the 
convictions  of  the  princes,  and  on  the  common  understanding 
between  them  and  the  estates,  what  ecclesiastical  settlement  any 
particular  country  should  receive. 

That  peace  was,  in  fact,  a  compact  which  seemed  to  have  bee^ 
schemed  for  the  advantage  of  protestantism,  but  which  reallji^ 
tended  to  promote  Roman  Catholicism  only.     The  former  hac^ 
already  taken  root  on  its  coming  into  effect;  the  latter  neve^^ 
showed  any  symptoms  of  recovery  until  it  had  it  to  lean  upon. 

This  result  first  appeared  in  Bavaria,  and  from  the  immense 
effects  that  sprang  from  it,  it  is  particularly  worth  our  while  to- 
mark  how  it  took  place. 

For  a  long  time  back  we  find  the  princes  and  estates  at  the 
Bavarian  diets,  engaged  in  contests.  The  duke  was  in  perpetual 
embarrassment  for  want  of  money,  oppressed  with  debts,  led  into 
new  expenses,  and  continually  obliged  to  call  on  his  estates  to 
assist  him.  The  latter  in  return  made  demands  for  concessions, 
particularly  of  a  religious  kind.  It  seemed  likely  that  matters 
must  assume  some  such  shape  in  Bavaria  as  that  which  had  long 
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prevailed  in  Austria;  namely,  a  legitimate  opposition  of  the  con- 
stituted estates,  against  its  territorial  sovereign,  founded  at  once 
on  religion  and  privileges,  unless,  indeed^  the  latter  himself 
should  pass  over  to  protestantism. 

Beyond  a  doubt  this  was  the  state  of  things,  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  mainly  led  to  the  Jesuits  being  sent  for.  Their 
doctrines,  indeed,  may  very  possibly  have  made  a  personal  im- 
pression on  Duke  Albert  V.;  he  even  declared  afterwards,  that  he 
had  learned  whatever  he  understood  of  the  divine  law,  from  Hof- 
faus  and  Ganisius,  both  Jesuits.  But  to  this  there  was  added 
yet  another  influence.  Pius  IV.  not  only  made  the  duke  ob- 
serve that  every  religious  concession  would  diminish  the  obe- 
dience shown  him  by  his  subjects,^  an  assertion  which,  as  mat- 
ters stood  in  a  German  principality,  could  not  well  be  denied ; 
he  also  backed  this  advice  with  testimonies  of  his  good  will,  for 
he  granted  him  a  tithe  of  the  revenues  of  his  clergy.  By  thus 
rendering  him  so  far  independent  of  the  grants  that  the  estates 
might  have  consented  to  make,  he  showed  him  at  the  same  time 
the  advantages  he  might  expect  from  the  alliance  with  the  churcK 
of  Bome. 

The  question  then  came  chiefly  to  be,  whether  or  not  the  duke 
^ould  find  himself  able  to  calm  down  again  the  religious  opposi- 
tion that  had  already  taken  root  in  the  estates. 

To  this  he  directed  his  efibrts  at  the  Diet  held  at  Ingolstadt 
in  1563.  The  prelates  were  already  favourably  disposed;  he 
next  began  to  work  upon  the  towns.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
doctrines  of  reviving  Boman  Catholicism,  and  the  activity  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  now  insinuating  themselves  every  where,  had 
gained  an  influence  over  the  cities,  and  in  particular  over  the 
leading  members  of  their  convention,  or  that  other  views  inter- 
fered, it  is  enough  to  say  that  on  this  occasion  the  towns  ceased 
to  make  those  demands  for  new  religious  concessions  which  they 
had  uniformly  urged  till  now  with  much  zeal,  and  proceeded  to 
make  their  grants  without  pressing  for  new  franchises.     There- 

1  Legationes  paparum  ad  duces  Bavariae.  [Papal  embassies  to  tlie  dukes  of  Ba- 
Taria.]  MS.  in  the  Munich  Library.  Prima  legatio  1563.  "  Quodsi  Sua  Celsi- 
tudo  lU™*  absque  sedis  apostolicsD  auctoritate  usum  calicis  concedat,  ipsi  principi 
etiam  plurimum  decederet  de  ejus  apud  subditos  auctoritate." — [First  embassy  in 
1563.  But  if  his  Illustrious  Highness  should  grant  the  use  of  the  cup  without  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  prince  himself  would  lose  much  of  his  authority 
with  his  subjects.]  It  was  complained  at  the  Diet  that  the  prince  bad  been  blinded 
by  the  tithe  (granted  him). 
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after  the  nobility  alone  remained  to  be  dealt  with.     These  left 
the  Diet,  not  chagrined  merely,  but  even  exasperated;  the  duke 
was  informed  of  the  threatening  language  which  had  been  ut- 
tered by  this  and  the  other  noble  ;^  at  last  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  all,  Gount  Ortenburg,  who  claimed  for  his  county  a  dis- 
puted direct  connection  with  the  empire,  resolved  to  introduce 
the  evangelical  profession  without  more  ado  into  that  territory. 
But  by  that  very  circumstance  the  duke  obtained  the  best 
weapons  he  could  have  had.     In  particular,  having  found  at  one 
of  the  castles  which  he  had  seized,  a  correspondence  that  had 
been  carried  on  among  some  Bavarian  lords,  containing  the  most 
pungent  animadversions,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  hard- 
ened Pharaoh,  and  his  coimcil  as  a  bloody  council  for  poor  Chris- 
tians, together  with  some  further  expressions,  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  he  thus  had  an  opportunity 
presented  to  him  for  compelling  all  the  nobles  that  were  opposed 
to  him,  to  answer  for  themselves.^    The  punishment  he  de- 
nounced against  them,  cannot  be  considered  severe,  but  it  en- 
abled him  to  effect  his  object.     He  excluded  from  the  diets  all 
who  were  implicated  in  this  affair,  and  as  they  constituted  the 
sole  opposition  that  remained  there,  he  thus  became  absolute 
master  of  the  estates,  with  whom  there  never  has  been  any  dis- 
pute about  religion  since. 

The  importance  of  all  this  appeared  forthwith.  Duko  Albert 
had  for  a  long  time  and  with  much  zeal  pressed  upon  pope  and 
council  the  granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity:  he  appeared  to  rest 
the  entire  destiny  of  his  country  upon  this  concession ;  at  length 
in  April  1564,  he  obtained  it;  will  it  be  believed!  he  now  did 
not  even  publicly  announce  his  having  done  so.  Circumstances 
were  altered;  a  favour  so  alien  from  strict  B^man  Catholicism, 
now  seemed  rather  hurtful  than  advantageous;  he  rebuked  into 
silence  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  his  authority  some  parishes  in 
Lower  Bavaria  that  had  re-urged  with  a  stormy  vehemence  what 
had  before  been  the  desire  of  all,* 

1  Secret  infonnation  and  report  in  consequence  of  certain  diHlojal  and  inBorreo- 
tionary  discourses,  in  Freiberg's  Geschichto  der  baicrischen  Landstande,  II.  353. 

>  Huschbci^ :  Geschichte  des  Hausos  Ortenburg,  §  390. 

^  *  Adlzreitter  :  Annales  Boicsa  sentis,  II.  XJ.  n.  22.  "  Albertus  earn  indulgen* 
tiam  juris  publici  in  Doica  esse  noTuit." — [Albert  would  not  have  that  indulgence 
made  a  matter  of  public  right.] 
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In  shorty  there  was  not  a  more  decided  Boman  catholic  prince 
in  all  Qtrnaokj  than  Duke  Albert.  He  proceeded  with  the  at- 
most-  <»ni6Btn«e8,  to  make  h«  territory  likewise  altogether  Boman 
catholic  again. 

The  professors  at  Ingolstadt  had -to  subscribe  the  confession 
of  &ith,  the  publication  of  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Tridentine  council.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  ducal  officials 
had  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  an  unequivocally  Boman 
catholic  confession.  Befiisal  was  followed  by  dismissal.  Even 
among  the  common  people  Duke  Albert  would  grant  no  tolera- 
tion to  protestantism.  First  in  Lower  Bavaria,  whither  some 
Jesuits  had  been  sent  for  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
preachers  only  but  one  and  all  of  the  inhabitants  that  attached 
themselves  to  the  evangelical  profession,  had  to  sell  their  pro- 
perty and  to  leave  the  country.^  Such  was  the  course  adopted 
thereafter  in  all  quarters.  It  would  not  have  been  advisable  for 
any  magistrate  to  wink  at  protestants ;  he  would  thereby  have 
drawn  upon  himself  the  severest  punishment. 

But  with  this  renovation  of  Boman  Catholicism  all  its  modem 
forms  passed  from  Italy  into  Germany.  An  index  of  prohibited 
books  was  drawn  up ;  they  were  picked  out  and  removed  from 
the  libraries,  and  then  committed  to  the  flames  in  heaps.  Such, 
on  the  contrary,  as  were  strictly  Boman  catholic,  were  favoured ; 
the  duke  took  care  that  authors  who  wrote  in  that  spirit  should 
not  fail  to  meet  with  encouragement;  he  had  Surius^s  History  of 
the  Saints  at  his  own  expense  translated  into  German  and  printed. 
The  greatest  devotion  was  paid  to  relics;  St.  Benno,  though 
utterly  discarded  in  another  province  of  Germany,  Meissen,  was 
solemnly  declared  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  Bavaria.  Architec- 
ture and  music  first  appeared  in  Munich,  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  restored  church.  The  Jesuit  institution  was  promoted  above 
all  things,  and  by  this  the  education  of  the  rising  generation 
in  Boman  catholic  sentiments  was  brought  to  perfection. 

The  Jesuits,  too,  were  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  the 
praises  they  bestowed  on  the  duke  for  all  this.  He  was  called 
a  second  Josias,  a  new  Theodosius. 

Here  one  other  question  only  remains. 

The  more  important  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  that 

1  AgriooU:  Pk.  I.  Dec.  III.  116—120. 
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accrued  to  the  protestant  princes,  in  consequence  of  the  inflaence 
they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  exercise  in  regard  to  religion,  so 
much  the  more  striking  would  it  appear,  had  that  of  the  Bonum 
catholic  territorial  lords  come  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  reno- 
vated authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers. 

But  care  was  taken  to  obviate  this.  The  popes  well  saw  that) 
first  of  all,  it  was  only  through  the  princes  that  they  could  snc- 
ceed  in  upholding  their  declining  power,  or  in  reviving  what  had 
altogether  disappeared.  On  this  point  they  gave  way  to  no  illo- 
sion ;  they  made  their  whole  policy  turn  on  an  alliance  between 
them  and  the  princes. 

In  the  body  of  instructions  imparted  by  Gregory  to  the  very 
first  nuncio  wliom  he  sent  to  Bavaria,  it  was  said  without  any 
circumlocution;  "  His  Holiness''s  most  earnest  wish  is  to  restore 
that  church  discipline  which  has  fallen  into  decay,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  fully  perceives  that  in  order  to  his  attaining  so 
important  an  object,  he  must  unite  with  the  princes;  by  their 
piety  religion  must  be  upheld ;  only  with  their  assistance  could 
church  discipline  and  morals  be  restored.'''^  And  so  the  pope 
charged  the  duke  with  the  task  of  stimulating  negligent  bishops; 
of  giving  eflFect  to  the  resolutions  of  a  synod,  that  had  been  hdd 
in  Salzburg,  to  urge  the  bishop  at  Ratisbon  and  his  chapter  to 
erect  a  seminary ;  in  a  word,  he  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  spi- 
ritual superintendence;  he  advised  with  him  whether  it  were 
good  to  erect  seminaries  for  the  regular  clergy,  as  there  were 
seminaries  for  the  secular  priesthood.  Into  this  the  duke  entered 
with  great  willingness.  Ho  only  asked  that  now  the  bishops 
should  not  encroach  too  much  on  the  princely  prerogatives,  whe- 
ther those  of  ancient  date  or  those  more  recently  imparted,  and 
that  the  clergy  might  bo  kept  in  discipline  and  subordination  to 

1  Logatio  GrcgorLi  XIII.  1573.     "  S.S.  in  earn  curam  incumbit  qua  ccclesitf* 
tica  diitciplina  jam  femio  in  Gonnania  coUapsa  aliquo  modo  instauretur,  quod  cttU* 
anteccssorcs  sui  aut  ncglexerint  aut  loviUT  attigerint,  non  tam  bene  quam  par  «»* 
de  repuhlica  Christiana  merito8  esse  animadvcrtit :  adjungendos  sibi  ad  tale  tantoiD- 
quo  opus  catholicos  princiix?8  sapicntissime  statuit." — [Embassy  of  Gregorv  XIlj- 
1573.     His  Holiness  applies  himself  to  this  object  of  attention,  how.  ehurcli  disci- 
pline, now  almost  fallen  to  nothuig  in  Germany,  may  be  any  how  restored,  by  DC- 
Electing  or  carelessly  attending  to  which,  he  remarks  that  his  predecesson  had  not 
eserved  so  well  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  as  it  was  meet  they  should  have 
done :  lie  has  most  wisely  resolved  that  for  such  and  so  great  a  work  he  should  hate 
the  catholic  princes  conjoined  with  him.]     The  amluissador,  Bartholom.  Eail  o^ 
Poraa,  expressly  engages ;  "  Suam  Sanctitatem  nihil  unquam  pra'temiiMuram  ene 
quod  est  e  re  sua  (ducis  Bavaria?)  aut  filiorum." — [That  his  lloliness  would  nenr 
omit  any  thing  that  was  to  his  (the  duke  of  Bavaria's)  advantage  or  that  of  hii  soiii.] 
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their  superiors.  Edicts  are  to  be  met  with,  in  which  the  prince 
considers  the  monasteries  as  exchequer  property,  and  subjects 
them  to  a  secular  administration. 

If  the  protestant  principality  assumed  to  itself  ecclesiastical 
attributes  in  the  course  of  the  reformation,  the  same  was  now 
the  case  with  the  Roman  catholic  also.  What  with  the  former 
happened  in  opposition  to  the  popedom,  happened  with  the  latter 
in  union  with  that  power.  If  the  protestant  princes  placed 
their  younger  sons  as  extraordinary  administrators  in  the  neigh- 
bouring evangelical  foundations,  in  those  that  remained  Roman 
catholic  the  sons  of  Roman  catholic  princes  were  directly  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity.  From  the  very  first  Gregory  had  pro- 
mised to  Duke  Albert  that  he  would  neglect  nothing  that  might 
seem  for  the  best  advantage  of  himself  or  his  sons;  we  shortly 
see  two  of  those  sons  in  the  possession  of  the  most  splendid  bene- 
fices; one  of  them  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
empire.^ 

But  over  and  above  all  this,  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  it  assumed,  came  to  enjoy  a  high  intrinoic  importance. 
It  fought  out  a  great  principle  which  rose  even  to  fresh  potency. 
The  less  powerful  German  princes  of  that  persuasion,  for  a  long 
period,  looked  upon  Bavaria  as  their  head. 

For  the  duke,  to  the  utmost  extent  in  his  power,  zealously  ex- 
erted himself  in  restoring  the  Roman  catholic  doctrines.  Hardly 
had  the  county  of  Haag  fallen  into  his  hands  when  he  caused  the 
protestants,  whom  the  last  count  had  tolerated  there,  to  be  ex- 
pelled, and  the  ritual  and  creed  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  be  again 
introduced.  The  Margrave  Philibert  of  Baden  Baden  having 
been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  Moncontour,  his  son  Philip,  who 
was  only  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  up,  at  Munich,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Albert,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Roman 
catholic  faith.     Yet  the  duke  did  not  wait  for  what  the  young 

1  Even  Pius  V.  tempered  the  rigour  of  his  principles  with  respect  to  the  duke  of 
BarariA ;  Tiepolo :  Relatione  di  Pio  IV.  e  V.  •'  D'altri  principi  secolari  di  (Jer- 
miuiia  non  si  sa  chi  altro  veramente  »m  cattolico  che  11  duca  di  Baviera :  perd  in 
gratificatione  sua  il  pontefioe  ha  conecsso  che  il  figliuolo,  che  di  gran  lunga  non  ha 
ancora  Vetk  detenninata  dal  concilio.  habbia  il  vescovato  Frisingense :  cosa  che  non 
d  da  lui  stata  concessa  ad  altri." — [Of  the  other  secular  princes  of  Gennany  none 
was  known  to  be  truly  catholic  but  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  therefore  in  order  to  gra- 
tify him  the  pontiff  has  granted  permission  for  his  son,  who  was  far  as  vet  from  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  iixed  by  the  council,  having  the  bishopric  of  Frismge;  a  thing 
wUch  he  would  not  have  conceded  to  another.] 
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duke  might  do  on  his  coming  himself  to  the  government;  he 
instantly  dispatched  Count  Schwarzenberg,  his  chamberhun,  and 
the  Jesuit,  George  Schorich,  who  had  ak*eadj  been  labouring 
together  at  the  work  of  conversion  in  Lower  Bavaria,  into  the 
Baden  temtory,  to  employ  the  same  measures  to  make  it  Boman 
catholic.  True,  the  protestaut  inhabitants  produced  imperial 
orders  in  opposition  to  this;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  these; 
the  plenipotentiaries  went  on,  as  the  historian  of  the  Jesuits  ex« 
presses  himself  with  delight,  ''to  prepare  the  ears  and  minds  of 
the  multitude  for  the  heavenly  doctrine.**'  That  is,  they  re- 
moved the  protestant  preachers ;  they  obliged  those  of  the  monks 
that  had  not  remained  quite  orthodox  to  abjure  doctrines  of  that 
description ;  they  supplied  both  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of 
schools  with  Boman  catholic  teachers,  and  banished  the  huty 
who  would  not  go  into  their  measures.  In  the  course  of  two 
years,  1570  and  1571,  the  whole  country  was  again  made  Boman 
catholic.^ 

While  this  was  taking  place  in  the  secular  territories,  a  Uke 
movement  appeared,  with  a  still  more  inevitable  necessity,  in  the 
spiritual  too. 

The  spiritual  princes  in  Germany  were  at  one  time  mostly 
all  of  them  bishops,  and  the  popes  lost  not  a  moment  in  giv- 
ing effect  in  Germany,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  that  augmented 
power  over  the  bishopric  which  accrued  to  them  from  the  Tri- 
dentine  ordinances. 

First  of  all  Canisius  was  sent  to  the  different  spiritual  courts 
with  copies  of  the  decrees  of  the  council.  He  took  them  to 
Mainz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Osnaburg  and  Wurzburg.^  The  offi- 
cial honours  with  which  he  was  received,  he  enlivened  with  a 
ready  tact  and  activity.  The  matter  then  came  to  be  discussed 
at  the  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  ]  566. 

Pope  Pius  V.  had  dreaded  that  protestantism  would  here  ad- 

1  Sacchinus  pars  III.  lib.  VI.  n.  88,  lib.  VII.  n.  67.  Agncola  I.  IV.  17.  18. 
The  pope  mve  due  praise  to  the  duke  for  this.  "  Mira  perfunditur  lK^titia/'  it  runs 
in  that  embassage,  "  cum  audit  ill.  Scr^  V^^  opera  ct  industria  marchionem  Baden- 
8cm  in  religione  catholica  educari,  ad  quod  accedit  cura  ingens  quam  adhiboit  in 
oomitatu  de  Hag  at  catholica  fides,  a  qua  turpiter  defecerant,  restituatur.'* — [He  is 
marvellously  deSghted  at  hearing  tht^t  by  your  illustrious  Serenity's  efforts  and 
industry  the  margrave  of  Baden  is  educated  in  the  catholic  religion,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  immense  care  he  has  shown  in  the  county  of  Ilag,  that  the  cathc^ 
faith,  from  which  there  had  been  a  shameful  revolt,  might  be  restored.] 

>  Madems  de  Vita  P.  Canisu  Ub.  II.  c.  II.    Saochimis  IIL  II.  22. 
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Yance  new  demands  and  obtain  new  concessions.  Already  had 
he  instructed  his  nancio,  in  case  of  any  pressing  emergency,  to 
step  forward  with  a  protest,  which  should  threaten  the  emperor 
and  the  princes  with  deprrration  of  all  their  rights;  nay,  2||r^^> 
thought  that  the  moment  for  this  was  already  come/  The  nun^  ' 
eio,  who  had  a  nearer  riew  of  how  the  matter  stood,  did  not  deem 
this  advisable.  He  saw  tiiat  there  was  no  longer  any  need  to 
fear.  The  proiestants  were  disunited ;  the  Boman  catholics  held 
together.  The  latter  often  held  meetings  at  the  nuneio^s,  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  upon  common  measures;  Canisius,  irre- 
proachable in  point  of  character,  orthodox  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  shrewd,  had  an  immense  influence  over  them;  no  concession 
was  to  be  thought  of;  on  the  contrary,  the  diet  may  rather  be 
considered  as  the  first  in  which  the  Boman  catholic  princes  dis- 
played an  effective  opposition.  The  pope's  exhortations  found 
a  hearing;  at  a  special  meetmg  of  the  spiritual  princes,  the  Tri- 
dentine  decrees  were  provisionally  accepted. 

From  this  moment  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  new 
life  in  the  Boman  catholic  church  in  Germany.  These  decrees 
came  to  be  gradually  published  in  provincial  synods;  seminaries 
were  established  at  the  episcopal  se^ ;  the  first  who  gave  effect 
to  this  arrangement,  was,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  bishop 
of  Eichstadt  who  founded  the  college  of  St.  Wilibald;^  the  jwo- 
femofidei  was  subscribed  by  high  and  low.  It  is  a  fistct  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  was  made  imperative  at  the  univer- 
sities. This  regulation  had  been  suggested  by  Lainez  and  ap- 
proved by  the  pope,  and  was  now  carried  into  operation  in  Ger- 
many mainly  by  the  zeal  of  Canisius.  Not  only  were  no  ap- 
pointments to  take  place,  no  degrees  were  to  be  granted,  not  even 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  without  subscription  to  the  professio. 
Dillingen,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  was  the  first  university 
where  this  was  introduced;  the  rest  followed  by  degrees.  The 
strictest  visitations  of  the  churches  commenced.  The  bishops, 
who  had  hitherto  been  very  remiss,  now  showed  zeal  and  devo- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  of  them  unquestionably  was  James 

1  Catena :  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  40,  has  an  extract  from  the  Inrtmctions.  Gratiani : 
Vita  Commendoiii  lib.  III.  e.  IL 
>  Falkcnatein :  Nordgmuiache  Alterthiimer,  T.  222. 
J.  3  F 
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Ton  Eltz,  from  1567  to  1581,  electoral  prince  of  Treves.  Bioaght 
up,  moreover,  in  the  ancient  discipline  of  Loavain,  he  had  long 
devoted  literary  efforts  likewise  to  Boman  Catholicism,  had  him- 
-If  compiled  a  martyrology  and  composed  prayers  for  the  hours, 
ch'iia,  under  his  predecessor,  had  had  the  chief  part  in  introducing 
the  Jesuits  into  Treves.  Now  that  he  had  come  to  the  goveni- 
ment  himself,  to  these  he  even  committed  the  visitation  of  Us 
diocese.  The  very  schoolmasters  had  to  subscribe  the  prcfem^ 
fdei;  among  the  clergy  there  was  introduced  strict  discipline  and 
subordination,  in  the  methodical  spirit  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  parish 
priest  had  to  report  once  a  month  to  the  dean,  and  the  dean  at 
the  end  of  every  quarter  to  the  archbishop;  those  who  proved 
refractory  were  at  once  removed.  One  part  of  the  regulations 
of  the  council  of  Trent  was  printed  for  the  dioceses,  and  made 
known  for  every  one''s  private  consideration;  with  the  view  of 
removing  all  diversities  of  religious  worship,  a  new  church  ser- 
vice was  published.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  obtained  besides 
a  new  and  strict  constitution,  by  means  in  particular  of  Barth. 
Bodeghem  of  Delft.  What  seemed  the  archbishop'^s  highest 
delight  was  to  be  informed  who  were  returning  again  fr^m  pro- 
testantism. He  never  failed  to  administer  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion to  such  persons  himself.^ 

But  to  this  call  of  duty,  arising  from  their  office  and  their  re- 
lation to  Rome,  there  were  now  other  motives  to  be  added.  The 
spiritual  princes  were,  quite  equally  with  the  secular,  open  to  the 
motives  that  urged  these  to  bring  back  their  provinces  to  their 
religion ;  nay,  they  felt  the  force  of  such  motives  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  inasmuch  as  a  population  having  a  leaning  to  protestant- 
ism, could  not  fail  to  present  so  much  the  more  powerful  an  op- 
position to  them  on  account  of  their  sacerdotal  character. 

This  important  step  in  German  history  first  meets  us  in  that 
very  city  of  Treves.  There  the  archbishops  were,  like  other  spi- 
ritual lords,  involved  in  controversies  of  old  standing  with  their 
chief  city.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  was  further  conjoined 
with  a  protestant  element;  and  the  spiritual  court  in  particular 
met  with  the  most  determined  opposition.  James  von  Eltz  found 
himself  compelled  at  last  to  lay  formal  siege  to  the  city.     He 

1  Browenis :  Animles  Trevirensos  II.  XXII.  25,  is,  generally  speaking,  our  chief 
Authority  here. 
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came  off  victorious  in  arms;  he  then  produced  a  judgment  of 
the  emperor^s  in  his  favour,  and  upon  this  compelled  the  citi- 
zens to  secular  and  spiritual  obedience. 

Something  else  he  further  did  which  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral result.  In  ]572  he  irrevocably  excluded  the  protestants 
from  his  court.  This  was  of  great  consequence,  particularly  for 
the  nobility  of  the  province,  who  had  to  look  to  the  court  for  their 
success  in  life.  All  their  prospects  for  the  future  were  thus  cut 
off;  and  too  many  may  thus  have  been  induced  to  go  back  to 
the  old  religion. 

The  neighbour  of  Treves,  too,  Daniel  Brendal,  electoral  prince 
of  Mainz,  was  a  very  decided  Boman  catholic.  Against  the 
general  advice  of  those  who  were  about  him,  he  restored  the  pro- 
cession of  Corpus  Ghristi  day,  and  acted  a  part  in  it  himself; 
never  would  he  forget  his  Vespers;  among  the  affairs  that  came 
before  him  he  uniformly  gave  his  first  attention  to  the  spiritual, 
and  among  his  privy  councillors  showed  himself  most  inclined  to 
£ftvour  such  as  were  the  most  zealous  Roman  catholics;  the  Je- 
suits speak  highly  of  the  favour  they  enjoyed  at  his  hands;  he 
even  sent  some  pupils  to  the  collegium  Germanicum  at  Bome.^ 
But  he  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  go  such  lengths  as 
James  von  Eltz.  His  religious  zeal  was  not  without  a  certain 
tinge  of  irony.  When  he  brought  in  the  Jesuits,  many  of  his 
landed  proprietors  made  representations  against  that  step;  ^^how 
is  it,''  said  he,  "that  you  bear  with  me  who  do  not  properly  at- 
tend to  my  duties,  yet  wont  tolerate  people  who  discharge  their 
duty  so  wellf*  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  answer  he 
may  have  returned  to  the  Jesuits  when  they  urged  the  complete 
extirpation  of  protestantism  in  the  country.  He  continued  at 
least  to  tolerate  both  Lutherans  and  Galvinists  in  the  city  and 
at  court;  in  some  quarters  he  even  tolerated  the  evangelical 
ritual;^  probably  for  this  reason  only,  that  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self strong  enough  to  suppress  it.  He  took  decisive  measures 
however  in  some  remote  parts  of  his  territory,  where  he  was  not 
threatened  by  any  such  powerful  and  warlike  neighbours  as  the 

1  Serarius:  Mognntiacarom  rerum  libri  V.,  in  the  seotion  upon  Daniel,  particu- 
larly cap.  VIII.  XI.  XXII.  xxin. 

s  Valerandus  Sartorius  in  Serarius,  p.  921. 

>  Complaints  of  Robert  Turner,  who  sought  for  a  Boniface  and  found  only  '*  prin- 
cipem  politicum" — [a  political  princel.    In  Serarius,  p.  047. 
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counts  palatiue  on  the  Rhine.  The  restoratieu  of  Koman  eatbiK 
licism  at  Eichsfeld  was  his  doing.  There  too  prot«Btantiam  had 
established  itself  by  means  of  the  favoar  of  the  nobility;  H  hid 
likewise  penetrated  even  into  Heiligenstadt,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  chapter  which  possessed  the  patronage  of  all  the  churehea; 
there  was  a  Lutheran  preacher  there;  the  oommunion  was  d» 
pensed  in  both  kinds;  on  one  occasion  no  more  than  twdve  re- 
spectable burgesses  received  the  communion  at  Easter  according 
to  the  Roman  catholic  usage.^  At  this  very  time,  in  the  ysMr 
1574,  the  archbishop  appeared  in  person  at  Eichsfeld,  aeoom- 
panied  by  two  Jesuits,  to  hold  a  yisitation  of  the  churches.  He 
did  not  proceed  by  external  acts  of  power;  yet  the  methods  he 
adopted  proved  effectual.  In  Heiligenstadt  he  removed  the  pfo- 
testant  preacher  and  instituted  instead  a  Jesuit  college.  He 
expelled  no  one  from  the  council;  but  by  means  of  a  small  addi- 
tion to  the  oath  of  office,  in  virtue  of  which  each  of  the  lords  of 
the  council  bound  himself  to  obey  his  electoral  Grace  in  spiritual 
and  secular  things,  he  prevented  the  entrance  of  any  protestuits 
for  the  future.  The  main  affair  after  that,  was  his  appointment 
of  a  decidedly  Roman  catholic  high  bailiff,  Leopold  von  Stralen- 
dorf,  who  scrupled  not,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  power,  to 
enforce  strictly  the  mild  measures  of  his  master,  and  in  a  con- 
sistent administration  of  twenty^six  years,  restored  the  Roman 
catholic  doctrine  to  its  ascendancy  in  town  and  country.  Re- 
gardless of  the  opposition  of  the  nobility,  he  expelled  also  the 
protestant  preachers  who  were  in  the  country,  and  put  the  pupils 
of  the  new  Jesuit  schools  in  their  place. 

Another  spiritual  prince  in  that  quarter  had  already  presented 
an  example  of  this. 

In  the  diocese  of  Fulda  the  evangelical  worship  had  by  this 
time  been  tolerated  by  six  abbots,  and  the  young  abbot  Baltha- 
sar  von  Dernbach,  called  Gravel,  had  engaged  at  his  election  in 
1570,  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  were.  But  whether  it 
was  that  the  favour  shown  him  by  the  Romish  court  had  enfiamed 
his  ambition,  or  that  in  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  he 
saw  the  means  of  augmenting  his  very  insignificant  power,  or 
that  his  mind  had  really  undergone  a  deep  change  of  sentiment, 
he  gradually  showed  himself  not  only  averse  to  protestantism, 

1  Joh.  Wolf:  Gescliichte  u.  Beschreibung  Yon  Heiligenstadt*  p.  50. 
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but  positirely  hostile  to  it.  First,  he  sent  for  the  Jesuits.  He 
knew  none  of  them;  he  had  never  seen  a  college;  he  was  deter- 
mined only  by  the  common  report,  by  tlie  representations  made 
to  him  by  some  students  from  the  college  at  Treves,  and  proba- 
bly by  the  reeommendations  of  Daniel  Brendel.  The  men  of 
the  ofder  came  with  right  good  will;  Mainz  and  Treves  com- 
Iniied  to  form  a  settlement  at  Folda:  the  abbot  built  a  house 
and  school,  and  appointed  a  pension  for  them;  he  himself,  for 
as  yet  he  was  very  unlearned,  received  instructions  frcMa  them.^ 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  abbot  first  of  all  came  to  be  on  a 
bad  footing  with  his  chapter,  which  in  matters  of  that  sort  had 
something  to  say,  and  by  no  means  approved  of  this  application ; 
bat  soon  after  he  attacked  the  town  also,  having  found  a  most 
desirable  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

The  minister  of  Fulda  who  had  hitherto  preached  evangelical 
doctrine,  had  now  relapsed  into  Roman  Catholicism,  and  again 
began  to  perform  the  baptismal  service  in  Latin,  and  to  dispense 
the  Sapper  in  one  kind.  The  burgesses,  long  accustomed  to  the 
evangelical  ritual,  would  not  so  willingly  consent  to  this,  -and 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  minister.  As  may  be  supposed, 
their  representations  were  disregarded.  Not  only  was  the  Boman 
catholic  ritual  strictly  observed  in  the  high  church;  the  evange- 
lical preachers  were  expelled  by  degrees  from  the  other  churches 
also,  and  Jesuits  put  in  their  place.  The  abbot  soon  changed 
his  protestant  councillors  and  public  functionaries  for  Roman 
catholic  ones. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  nobility  made  representations  against 
this;  these  the  abbot  met  withafiected  surprise;  he  hoped  people 
did  not  pretend  to  prescribe  to  him  how  he  ought  to  govern  a 
country  committed  to  him  by  God.  Some  powerful  princes  of 
the  empire  sent  a  deputation  to  him  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  innovations  and  to  remove  the  Jesuits ;  but  he 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.  Far  from  yielding,  he 
already  threatened  the  knighthood  which  claimed  a  kind  of 
direct  subordination  to  the  empire,  which  would  have  been  griev- 

1  Beiffcnbcrg,  Uistoria  Socictatis  Jesu  ad  Rhenum  inferiorem,  I.  VI.  IT.,  who 
at  this  plaee  enlarges  the  notices  of  Sacchinus  (1TI.  VII.  68),  from  a  traet  eoni- 
poaed  for  him  by  toe  JetuH  Feurer.  On  ike  protesta&t  aide,  see  oomplaaiits  of  the 
city  of  Folda  and  of  the  nobility  of  tliat  see,  in  Lehmann  de  pace  religionis,  IT.  IX. 
267. 
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ooslj  circumscribed  had  the  spiritual  Bovereign  yentured  to 
extort  religious  obedience. 

And  90  Broman  Catholicism,  after  being  apparently  yanqoiahed, 
arose  with  renovated  power  in  Germany. 

Towards  this  motives  the  most  manifold  co-operated;  rdigion 
and  doctrine  which  again  began  to  be  diffused;  ecclosiastial 
subordination  renovated  by  the  decrees  of  Trent;   above  all, 
motives  of  internal  policy  also,  it  being  evident  how  much  it 
enhanced  a  princess  power,  to  have  his  subjects  of  the  same  fiutli 
with  himself.    The  ecclesiastical  restoration,  it  is  true,  at  first 
occupied  individual  points ;  still  it  presented  a  boundless  pros- 
pect.    It  must  have  been  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  partico- 
lar,  that  the  procedure  of  the  spiritual  princes  met  with  no 
effective  opposition.     An  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  Augs- 
burg peace,  to  give  security  to  protestant  flocks  in  the  ecdesiaB- 
tical  territories,  by  a  special  imperial  declaration;  the  spiritual 
pnnces  now  affected  to  know  nothing  of  that  declaration;  at  all 
events  they  troubled  themselves  little  about  it.     The  imperial 
power  was  not  strong,  not  resolute  enough  to  conceive,  £ur  less 
to  give  practical  effect  to  a  thorough-going  determination  to  the 
contrary.     Even  at  the  meetings  of  the  empire,  there  was  nei- 
ther energy  nor  unanimity  enough,  to  make  a  stand  upon  it; 
the  greatest  changes  took  place  without  the  smallest  stir,  with- 
out their  being  properly  observed,  without  their  being  so  much 
as  objects  of  notice  in  books  of  history,  just  as  if  matters  could 
not  have  been  otherwise. 

VIOLENT  PROCEEDINOS  IN  TIIE  NETIIERLANDB  AND  FRAJTCB. 

While  Roman  catholic  efforts  were  now  so  vigorously  put 
forth  in  Germany,  they  appeared  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
France  likewise,  although  indeed  after  a  very  different  sort. 

The  fundamental  difference  lay  in  these  countries  being  sub- 
ject to  strong  central  governments,  which  of  themselves  took  part 
in  every  movement,  conducted  religious  undertakings,  and  were 
directly  affected  by  opposition  on  religious  grounds. 

The  condition  of  things  here  is  consequently  marked  by  a 
greater  unity;  and  enterprises  have  more  connection  and  effect. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  number  of  measures  Philip  II.  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  his  government  in  the  Netherlands,  for 
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the  purpose  of  reducing  his  subjects  there  to  complete  obedience. 
These  measures,  one  after  another,  he  had  to  relinquish;  but  he 
held  with  inexorable  severitj,  to  those  which  were  directed  to 
the  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  religious  unity. 

By  the  erection  of  new  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  he  com- 
pletely altered  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country;  he 
allowed  no  remonstrance  to  disturb  him  in  his  course,  no  appeal 
bo  established  rights  which  he  thereby  certainly  violated. 

These  bishoprics  had  obtained  an  even  double  importance  since 
the  council  of  Trent  had  so  expressly  inculcated  church  disci- 
pline. After  some  brief  hesitation  Philip  II.  admitted  the  de- 
crees of  the  council,  and  had  them  proclaimed  in  the  Nether- 
lands also.  Social  life,  which  had  hitherto  found  means  to  exer- 
cise its  movements  without  much  restraint,  was  now  to  be 
mitched  with  the  keenest  vigilance,  and  subjected  with  the 
itmost  strictness  to  a  form  which  it  was  engaged  in  the  very 
ict  of  throwing  oflF. 

To  this  there  were  now  added  the  proclamations  of  punish- 
ment, so  many  of  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Nether- 
lands under  the  previous  government,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors, stimulated  from  day  to  day  by  the  new  Roman  tribunal. 

The  Netherlanders  ceased  not  to  urge  the  king  to  moderate 
dis  severity,  and  at  times  it  looked  as  if  he  were  disposed  to  do 
30 :  Count  Egmont  believed  that  he  had  received  assurances  to 
that  effect  at  the  period  of  his  being  in  Spain.  Nevertheless  it 
wras  by  this  time  what  one  could  hardly  expect.  We  have  men- 
tioned how  much  Philip  II.'s  sovereignty  was  based  in  all  quar- 
ters on  a  spiritual  principle;  had  he  made  concessions  to  the 
N^etherlanders,  these  would  have  been  demanded  from  him  in  Spain 
Jso,  where  he  never  could  have  granted  them.  Nor  let  us  fail 
to  acknowledge  that  he  lay  under  a  pressing  necessity.  More- 
)ver  these  were  the  days  in  which  the  elevation  of  Pius  V.  to 
ihe  popedom,  and  his  first  measures  as  pope,  were  infusing  a  new 
seal  into  the  whole  of  Roman  catholic  Christendom;  Philip  II. 
oOy  fdt  an  unusual  disposition  to  serve  this  pope,  and  gave  an 
>pen  ear  to  his  exhortations.  The  attack  of  the  Turks  on  Malta 
lad  just  been  repulsed,  and  the  devotees,  the  enemies  of  the 
S^etherlanders,  might,  as  the  prince  of  Orange  suspected,  have 
Aken  advantage  of  the  impression  produced  by  that  victory,  in 
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order  to  bring  the  king  to  some  violent  reaolation.^  Enough, 
towards  the  close  of  1565,  there  followed  an  edict  which  no^ 
passed  all  the  preceding  in  severity. 

The  penal  enactments,  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  of 
the  provincial  synods  held  since,  were  to  be  inviolably  ob- 
served ;  the  cognisance  of  ecclesiastical  offences  was  to  be  oonh 
mitted  to  the  Inquisitors  alone.  All  subjects  were  enjoined  to 
lend  their  aid  towards  this.  A  commissary  was  to  be  appointed 
for  each  of  the  provinces,  who  was  to  watch  over  the  execution 
of  this  ordinance,  and  to  report  every  three  months  on  the  sub- 
ject.* 

This,  it  is  evident,  must  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  an 
ecclesiastical  regimen,  if  not  altogether  like  that  of  Spain,  cer- 
tainly like  that  of  Italy. 

The  first  result  was  that  the  people  ran  to  arms,  the  image 
riots  burst  forth,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  flames.  A  mo- 
mentary crisis  ensued  when  the  government  was  even  compelled 
to  show  a  disposition  to  yield,  but  as  usually  happens,  those 
acts  of  violence  defeated  their  own  object;  moderate  and  peaeo- 
ably  disposed  persons  took  alarm,  and  were  induced  to  lend  their 
aid  to  the  administration;  the  govemante  triumphed;  after  she 
had  taken  possession  of  the  insurgent  districts,  she  already  dared 
to  venture  on  proposing  an  oath  to  the  officials,  nay,  even  to  the 
king'^s  vassals  in  general,  by  which  they  formally  bound  them- 
selves to  uphold  the  Boman  catholic  faith  and  to  wage  war  with 
heretics.^ 

But  to  the  king  this  did  not  yet  seem  to  be  enough.  It  was 
the  unhappy  moment  when  the  catastrophe  of  his  son  Don  Car- 
los occurred ;  never  was  he  more  severe,  more  mibending.  Once 
more  the  pope  admonished  him  to  make  no  concession  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Bioman  Catholicism,  while  the  king  assured  his 
Holiness  "that  he  would  not  suffer  the  root  of  a  mischievous  phmt 
to  remain  in  the  Netherlands;  he  would  either  lose  those  pro- 
vinces  or  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli^n 
therein.'***     For  the  better  accomplishment  of  his  objects,  after 

1  The  prince  suspected  Gnmvcllc.     See  his  letter  in  the  ArchiTcs  de  la  Mtisoii 
d'Orangc-Nassau,  1.  289. 

>  Strada  according  to  a  formula  of  18th  Dec.  1505,  lib.  TV.  p.  94. 

3  Brandt :  llistoiro  de  la  reformation  dcs  pays  bos,  I.  150. 

4  Cavalli  Dispnocio  di  Spagna,  7  Aug.  1567.    "  Risposo  il  re,  che  cpuinto  alW 
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the  disturbanoes  were  composed,  he  further  sent  his  best  field 
officer,  the  doke  of  Alva,  with  a  fine  armj,  into  the  Netherlands. 

Let  ns  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  fundamental  principles 
ftt  least,  to  which  Alva^s  procedure  may  be  ascribed. 

Alya  was  convinced  that  every  thing  might  be  set  to  rights  in 
the  case  of  a  country  agitated  with  violent  and  revolutionary 
movements,  by  getting  rid  of  the  chiefs.  To  the  forbearance  of 
Charles  Y.  in  sparing  the  enemies  that  fell  into  his  hands,  he 
ascribed  that  prince'^s  having  been,  after  so  many  and  such  im- 
portant victories,  as  good  as  driven  out  of  the  German  empire. 
Frequent  references  have  been  made  to  the  alliance  which  was 
concluded  in  1565,  at  the  conference  held  in  Bayonne  between 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  measures  that  were 
discussed  and  determined  upon  there;  and  of  aU  that  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  these,  this  only  is  certain,  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  called  upon  the  Queen  of  France,  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, to  rid  herself  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots.  What  he 
iheai  advised,  he  now  felt  no  hesitation  in  himself  executing. 
Philip  II.  had  given  him  some  blank  orders  with  the  royal  sig- 
nature attached  to  them.  The  first  use  that  he  made  of  these 
was  to  arrest  Egmont  and  Horn,  whom  he  assumed  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  previous  movements.  "  Holy  catholic  Majesty,^ 
forms  the  beginning  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject 
to  the  king,  and  which  seems  to  prove,  notwithstanding,  that 
he  had  received  no  positive  orders  to  that  effect,  "  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Brussels,  I  made  inquiries  at  the  proper  quarter,  and 
thereupon  assured  myself  of  the  count  von  Egmont,  and  ordered 
Count  von  Horn  and  some  others  to  be  apprehended."^  Woidd 
the  reader  know  on  what  account  he  condemned  these  prisoners 

0086  deUa  religione  S.  S**  stasse  di  buon  animo,  che  oyrero  si  han  da  perder  tutti 
quei  atati  o  che  si  coiuerver^  in  essi  la  vera  cattolica  religione,  nd  oomporter^  ohe 
ri  rimanghi,  per  quanto  potrii  far  lui,  alcuna  radice  di  maU  pianta.*'— [Translated 
in  the  text.] 

1  Dispaocio  di  Cavalli,  16  Sett.  The  late  goremante  compliuBed  to  the  Qneen 
of  the  arrests.  The  king  replied  that  he  had  not  ordered  them.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  produced  the  letter  from  Alva,  from  which  the  passage  containing  Uie  proof  is 
hereupon  communicated  to  us.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Sacra  cattolica  Maestik,  ^  poi  oh' 
io  gionsi  in  Bruaselles,  pigliai  le  information  da  chi  dovea  delle  cose  di  qua,  onde 
poi  mi  son  assicurato  del  conte  di  Afmon  e  iatto  ritener  il  conte  d*Omo  con  alquanti 
altri."— [Thus  far  is  transUted  in  the  text ;  there  follows  a  few  words  adyiaing  the 
king  to  apprehend  Montigni  (who  was  in  Spain)  and  the  groom  of  his  chamber.] 
"  Sara  ben  che  V.  M.  per  bon  risi>etto  ordini  ancor  lei  che  sia  fatto  'istesso  di  Mon- 
tigni (who  was  in  Spain)  e  suo  ajutante  di  camera." — This  was  followed  by  Monti- 
gni's  imprisonment. 

I.  So 
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to  be  executed  the  year  thereafter!  It  was  by  no  means  from 
any  proof  of  their  guilt  resulting  from  their  being  tried;  they 
were  blamed  for  having  not  prevented  the  movements,  rftdier 
than  for  having  caused  them ;  so  too  it  was  not  from  Imy  order 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  who  on  the  contrary  left  it  to  the  duke 
to  carry  the  execution  into  effect  or  not,  just  as  he  might  deem 
most  serviceable;  the  real  reason  was  as  foUows.  A  small  pro* 
testant  force  had  burst  into  the  country,  and  although  it 
had  done  nothing  of  much  consequence,  yet  it  had  gained  an 
advantage  at  Heiligerlee  where  a  royal  general  of  much  reptttOi 
the  duke  of  Arenborg,  had  been  slain.  In  writing  to  the  king, 
Alva  now  said:  he  had  remarked  that  the  people  had  been 
thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  mischance  and  had  become  saucy; 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  show  the  people  that  he  was  not 
afraid  of  them  in  any  way ;  he  had  also  wished  to  deprive  them 
of  any  desire  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  imprisoned  by  means 
of  fresh  disturbances ;  so  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  caus- 
ing them  forthwith  to  be  executed.  Accordingly,  these  noUe 
persons  were  doomed  to  die,  though  their  sole  crime  lay  in  de* 
fending  the  anciently  acquired  franchises  of  their  fifttherland^  and 
though  nothing  could  be  discovered  in  them  worthy  of  death ; 
they  fell  a  sacrifice  rather  to  the  momentary  views  of  a  perverse 
policy  than  to  any  principle  of  justice.  At  that  very  time  Alva 
bethought  him  of  Charles  V.,  whose  faults  he  did  not  wish  to 
commit.^ 

We  see  that  Alva  was  cruel  on  principle.  Who  could  have 
found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  that  terrible  tribunal  which  he  in- 
stituted, under  the  name  of  the  council  of  disturbances !  He 
governed  the  provinces  by  means  of  arrests  and  executions;  he 
pulled  down  the  houses  of  the  condemned  and  confiscated  their 

1  Cavalli  communicates  on  the  3d  of  July  this  letter  likewise  in  extracts.  It  is 
if  possible  still  more  remarkable  than  the  aDove.  "  Capitd  qui  rawiso  della  gins- 
titia  fatta  in  Fiandra  contra  di  quelli  poveri  signori  prigioni,  iiitomo  alia  quale 
acrive  il  D.  d'Alva,  che  hayendo  facolt^  di  S.  M.  di  far  tal  executione  o  soprastare 
secondo  che  haycsse  riputato  piiH  espediente  del  sue  servitio,  che  per6  yedendo  H 
popoli  un  poco  alterati  et  insuperbiti  per  la  morto  d'Arenbcrg  e  rotta  di  qnclli  Spa- 
gnoli,  hayea  giudicato  tempo  opportune  e  neccssario  per  tal  effetto  per  dimostar  di 
Bon  temer  di  loro  in  conto  alcuno,  e  poncr  con  qucsto  terrore  a  moiti  leyiuidoli  la  spe- 
ranza  di  tumultuar  per  la  loro  libcratione,  e  fuggir  di  oascar  nell'errore  nel  quale 
incorse  Timperatore  Carlo,  il  qual  per  tencr  vivo  Saxonia  e  Langravio  diede  ocoa- 
sione  di  nova  congiura,  per  la  quale  S.  M.  fu  cacciatA  con  poca  dignity  della  Ger- 
mania  e  quasi  dell'impero." — [The  text  being  nearly  an  exact  translation  of  the 
above,  excepting  tlie  e.  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  arc  exprcswly  mentioned  as 
having  been  foolishly  spared  by  Charles,  any  farther  translation  seems  needless.] 
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property.  Nor  did  he  forget  political  in  pursaing  ecclesiastical 
objects;  the  share  in  the  government  possessed  from  of  old  by  the 
states,  was  now  reduced  to  insignificance;  the  country  was  filled 
with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  a  citadel  was  built  for  them  in  its 
most  important  commercial  city.  With  an  arbitrary  obstinacy 
Alva  insisted  on  the  collection  of  the  most  hateful  imposts;  and 
in  Spain,  for  he  drew  considerable  sums  from  thence  also, 
people  wondered  what  he  did  with  all  the  money.  But  true 
it  is,  the  oountry  was  submissive;  no  malcontent  dared  to 
stir;  every  trace  of  protestantism  disappeared;  those  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  neighbouring  districts,  kept  themselves 
quiet. 

'^  Monsignor,^^  said  one  of  Philip  II.^s  privy  councillors,  dur* 
ing  these  events,  to  the  papal  nuncio,  '^are  you  now  satisfied 
with  the  king's  measuresr  "  Perfectly  satisfied,''  repUed  the 
nuncio  with  a  smile. 

Alva  himself  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  a  master  stroke, 
and  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  disdain  that  he  contem- 
plated the  French  government  which  never  could  obtain  the 
mastery  in  ite  own  territory. 

Turning  to  France,  we  find  that  after  that  great  rising  of 
protestantism  there  which  occurred  in  1561,  a  powerful  re-ac- 
tion against  it  appeared,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis. 

What  most  damaged  protestantism  in  France,  was,  without 
doubt,  its  forming  so  intimate  an  alliance  with  the  factions  of 
the  court.  For  a  long  while  the  disposition  to  adopt  its  confes- 
sion, seemed  universal;  but  when  its  adherents,  hurried  along 
by  their  alliance  with  some  of  the  grandees,  ran  to  arms  and 
perpetrated  acts  of  violence,  such  as  are  always  inseparable  from 
war,  they  lost  favour  with  public  opinion.  "  What  religion  is 
thisf  it  was  asked,  ^'where  has  Christ  commanded  us  to  plun- 
der our  neighbours  and  to  shed  their  blood  f  When  people 
were  compelled  at  length  to  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence against  the  attacks  of  Conde,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  Huguenots,  all  public  proceedings  assumed  an  anti-protes- 
tant  colour.  The  population  of  the  city  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
wa£i  organized  as  a  military  body;  the  officers  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  it,  had  before  all  things  to  be  Roman  catholic.  The 
members  of  the  university,  and  of  the  parUament  which  mcluded 
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the  veiy  numeroas  class  of  advocates,  had  to  sabscribe  a  oonfes- 
sion  of  faith  of  a  purely  Roman  cathoUc  tenor/ 

Under  the  influence  of  this  tone  of  feeling  the  Jesoits  esta- 
blished themselves  in  France.  Their  commencement  was  on 
rather  a  small  scale;  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  col- 
leges in  Billon  and  Toumon,  opened  for  them  by  a  few  spiritual 
lords  who  revered  them;  but  those  were  places  far  remote  from 
the  centre  of  the  country  where  they  never  effected  any  thing 
of  consequence.  In  the  large  towns,  and  particularly  in  Paris, 
they  experienced  at  first  the  most  determined  opposition;  from 
the  Sorbonne,  the  parliament,  the  archbishop,  who  one  and  aU 
dreaded  being  injured  by  the  privileges  and  the  spirit  of  the 
order.  But  as  they  conciliated  the  favour  of  zealous  Roman 
catholics,  and  especially  of  the  court,  which  then  was  always 
ready  to  commend  them,  '^for  their  exemplary  life,  the  purity  of 
their  doctrines,  so  that  many  who  had  departed  from  the  fruth, 
had  by  their  means  been  brought  back,  and  so  that  the  east  and 
west  through  their  endeavours,  owned  the  presence  of  the  Lord;'* 
as  the  change  in  the  general  tone  of  feeling  took  this  direction, 
they  found  admission  at  last,  and  succeeded  in  1564,  in  obtain- 
ing the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  teach.     This  had  already 

1  It  is  easier  to  blamo  the  proceedings  of  tho  French  Reformed  than  to  suggest 
better,  which  they  who  censure  them  uniformly  decline.  Their  cause,  like  Uuit  of 
their  co-religionists  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Holland,  was  that  of  constitutional 
liberty  rather  than  of  any  faction.  Toleration  having  been  granted  by  tho  States 
General,  the  Crown,  without  any  sanction  from  that  higher  authority,  again  and 
again  abrogated  the  statutes  of  toleration.  The  real  &ction  was  that  of  the  Guises, 
from  whose  oppression  even  Catherine  herself  on  one  occasion  appealed  to  Cond^. 
And  as  for  piiblic  opinion,  had  it  been  either  more  enlightened  or  less  intensely  self- 
ish in  Paris,  it  would  unquentionably  have  there,  as  elsewhere,  faroured  the  Reforma- 
tion on  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  grounds.  But  tho  Parliament  there,  a  mexB 
corporation  of  lawyers,  was  jealous  of  the  States  General,  and  wanted  to  supersede 
them  as  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  and  the  Parisians  preferred  a  despotism  on  the 
part  of  the  church  and  crown  united,  which  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious government,  to  a  constitutional  freedom  and  a  Christian  reformation  that 
would  have  deprived  them  of  that  pride  of  place  which  has  proved  so  detrimental  ever 
since  to  the  French  provinces  and  to  the  coimtry  at  ki^e.  The  real  faults  of  the 
French  Reformed,  and  what  eventuaUy  proved  their  ruin,  was  their  being  too  con- 
tent to  have  toleration  for  themselves,  too  little  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
basing  the  constitution  of  the  country  on  pure  Christianity.  Their  loyalty  to  a 
crown,  which  was  not  loyal  to  Christ,  was  basely  but  naturally  rewarded  by  unheard 
of  treachery  and  persecution.  All  this  appears  very  evident  from  the  petitions 
and  apologies  of  the  French  Reformed.     Tb. 

s  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Berlin  Library,  MSS.  Gall.  n.  75,  there  is  to  be  found 
among  other  pieces  the  following :  "  D6lib<&rations  ct  consultations  au  Parlement  de 
Paris  touchant  r^stablissement  dcs  J^suites  en  France," — [containing  in  particular, 
the  messages  from  the  court  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits  :]  "  infracta  et  ferocia  pectora," 
we  find  there,  "gladio  fidei  acuto  penetrarunt." — [They  have  pierced  hard  and  fero- 
cious hearts  with  the  sword  of  the  faith.] 
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been  conceded  to  them  at  Lyons.  Whether  it  were  good  fortune 
or  desert,  they  were  enabled  directly  to  commence  with  some 
men  of  brilliant  talents.  The  Huguenot  preachers  found  an 
opponent  in  Edmund  Augier,  who  had  been  bom  in  France,  but 
educated  at  Bome  under  Ignatius,  and  of  whom  the  protestants 
themselves  would  say,  that  but  for  his  Roman  catholic  trappings, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  greater  orator;  by  his  speaking 
and  his  writings  he  produced  an  extraordinary  impression.  At 
Lyons  especially  the  Huguenots  were  completely  vanquished; 
their  preachers  were  expelled,  their  churches  pulled  down,  their 
books  conmiitted  to  the  flames;  the  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  had 
a  splendid  college  erected  for  them  in  1567.  They  had  also  a 
distinguished  professor,  Maldonat,  whose  Exposition  of  the  Bible 
attracted  and  enchained  the  youth  of  the  country  in  multitudes. 
And  now  from  these  central  points  they  traversed  the  kingdom 
in  all  directions ;  they  formed  settlements  in  Toulouse  and  in 
Bourdeaux;  in  all  quarters,  wherever  they  appeared,  there  was 
an  increase  of  Boman  catholic  communicants.  Augier^s  cate- 
chism enjoyed  uncommon  popularity ;  38,000  copies  were  sold 
within  eight  years,  in  Paris  alone.^ 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  resumption  of  Boman  catholic 
ideas,  especially  as  it  went  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  capital, 
also  influenced  the  court.  At  least  it  secured  for  it  one  further 
support,  when,  in  1568,  after  having  long  wavered,  it  at  last 
declared  itself  once  more  decidedly  Boman  catholic. 

This  arose  especially  from  the  fact  that  Catherine  Medici, 
ever  after  her  son'^s  majority,  had  felt  herself  much  stronger  in 
the  government  than  before,  and  no  longer  found  it  requisite  as 
formerly  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  Huguenot  grandees.  Alva^s 
example  showed  how  much  might  be  accomplished  by  a  steady 
will;  the  pope,  who  was  continually  admonishing  the  court  no 
longer  to  tolerate  the  impudent  pretensions  of  the  rebels  to 
gather  strength,  or  to  connive  at  them  a  moment  longer,  followed 
up  his  admonitions  at  last  with  leave  to  alienate  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  a  source  from  which  the  exchequer  was  enriched 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  livres.^    And  so  Gather- 

^  These  notices  are  to  be  found  in  Orlandinus  and  his  oontinuators.  Pan  I.  lib. 
VI.  n.  30,  II.  IV.  84,  III.  III.  169,  &e,  Jarenciiu,  V.  24,  769,  gires  us  a  biogra- 
phy of  Aagier. 

>  Catena:  Vita  di  Pio  V.  p.  79. 
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ine  Medici  proposed  to  the  French  nobility,  m  the  gOTonumtt 
had  done  to  the  nobles  of  the  Netherlands  abojit  a  year  before, 
an  oathf  by  which  they  were  to  abjure  every  league  that  mig^ 
be  formed  without  the  cognisance  of  the  king;^  she  innated  en 
the  removal  of  all  magistrates  in  the  towns  that  made  them- 
selves suspected  of  the  new  notions;  she  declared  to  Philip  IL 
in  Sept.  1563,  that  she  would  tolerate  no  religion  but  the  Bomsn 
catholic. 

This  was  a  resolution,  no  attempt  to  enforce  which  in  Fianoi 
could  be  made  without  recourse  being  had  to  arms.  War  in* 
stautly  burst  forth. 

It  was  undertaken  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  caiholies  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm.  The  king  of  Spain,  at  the  pope^s 
request,  sent  the  French  an  auxiliary  force  of  practised  and  weU- 
commandcd  troops.  Pius  V.  had  collections  made  in  the  statai 
of  the  church  and  subsidies  brought  in  from  the  Italian  prinees; 
nay,  he  himself^  the  Holy  Father,  sent  too,  on  his  part,  a  small 
army  across  the  Alps;  the  very  army  to  which  he  gave  the 
frightful  injunction,  to  kill  all  the  Huguenots  that  might  M 
into  their  hands,  to  grant  no  quarter. 

The  Huguenots  also  drew  together;  they  too  were  full  of  re- 
ligious zeal;  in  the  papal  soldiers  they  saw  the  host  of  anti- 
christ, now  rushing  to  attack  them;  they  too  gave  no  quarter; 
as  little  were  they  wanting  in  foreign  aid ;  yet  at  Monoontour 
they  were  utterly  defeated. 

What  was  the  joy  with  which  Pius  V.  received  the  captured 
standards  then  sent  to  him,  and  hung  them  up  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  Lateran  !  He  conceived  the  most  san- 
guine hopes.  Such  were  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  he 
pronounced  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  once 
more  flattered  himself  at  times  with  the  idea  of  an  attempt  upon 
England,  which  he  was  to  conduct  in  person. 

Matters,  it  must  be  allowed,  did  not  now  proceed  thus  £ar. 

As  it  has  often  happened,  an  altered  tone  at  this  time  mani- 
fested itself  at  the  French  court,  and  this  change,  which  had  its 
foundation  in  slight  personal  circumstances,  produced  a  great 
alteration  in  concerns  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  king  was  unwilling  that  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjon, 

>  The  oath  is  in  Serranus,  Commeiit.  de  statu  religionis  in  regno  Gall.  III.  16S, 
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who  had  oommanded  at  Moncontonr,  should  have  all  the  honour 
of  Tanqiiishiiig  the  Huguenots  and  pacificating  the  Idngdoai.  In 
this  feeling  he  was  strengthened  by  those  around  him;  ior  they^ 
too,  were  jealous  of  Anjou^s  circle.  They  dreaded  lest  political 
power  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  honour  thus  acquired^ 
Not  only  were  the  advantages  that  had  been  gained  followed  up 
with  the  utmost  dilatoriness;  the  strict  Roman  cath<dic  party 
which  rallied  round  Anjou,  were  soon  opposed  at  court  by  an- 
other ami  a  moderate  one,  which  had  adopted  a  directly  contrary 
policy.  It  made  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  and  indooed  their 
leaders  to  come  to  the  court.  In  1569  the  French,  in  alliance 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  pope,  had  endeavoured  to  subvert 
the  queen  of  England;  in  the  summer  of  1572,  we  see  ihem, 
allied  with  that  queen,  for  the  purpose  of  ^wresting  the  Nether- 
lands out  of  the  hands  of  Spain/ 

Meanwhile  ihig  was  .too  sudden,  and  too  little  fere-prepared  a 
revolutioB  to  last  long.  The  most  violent  explosion  followed, 
under  which  all  things  resumed  at  last  their  former  course. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Quemi  Catherine  Medici,  while  she, 
not  without  a  certain  eagerness  and  warmth,  entered  into  the 
policy  and  the  plans  of  the  dominant  party,  whidi  so  far  at  least, 
inasmuch  as  they  seemed  necessarily  to  promote  the  elevation 
of  her  youngest  son,  Alen^on,  to  the  throne  of  England,  tended 
to  advance  her  interests  also,  prepared  notwithstanding  all  things 
beforehand  for.the  execution  of  quite  an  opposite  stroke.  She  did 
her  utmost  to  prevail  on  the  Huguenots  to  come  to  Paris;  and 
numerous  as  they  were,  still  they  were  surrounded  and  held  fast 
there  by  a  population  far  more  numerous,  having  a  military  or- 
ganization, and  easily  excited  by  fanaticism.  Already  had  she 
plainly  enough  intimated  to  the  pope  befordiand  what  was  her 
object  in  this.  But  had  she  still  felt  any  hesitation,  she  must 
have  been  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  at  this  moment 
intervened.  The  Huguenots  had  gained  over  the  king  himself; 
they  seemed  to  overweigh  and  supplant  the  authority  of  the 
queen  mother;  and  with  her  persond  interests  in  this  jeopardy, 
she  cut  short  all  delay.  With  that  resistless  and  magical  power 
which  she  exercised  over  her  children,  she  roused  all  the  latent 

1  There  aeema  too  much  teason  to  belicvo  that  the  hitter  ftUiAOoe  wm  only  oae  of 
the  many  feints  contrired  to  deceWe  the  Reformed.    Tr. 
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fanaticism  of  the  king'^s  character*  It  coat  her  but  a  word  to 
arm  the  people;  she  spoke  it  out;  each  of  the  Hagaeinot  ohiefii 
was  pointed  out  to  his  personal  enemy*  Catherine  said  she 
wanted  only  six  men  to  be  assassinated;  with  their  deaths  alone 
she  charged  her  conscience;  but  about  50,000  were  slain.^ 

And  thus  did  the  French  out-do  even  the  exploits  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands.  What  the  latter  accomplished 
by  degrees,  with  deliberate  calculation  and  under  the  forms  of 
law,  the  former  effected  in  the  heat  of  passion,  dismisaing  all 
formalities,  with  the  aid  of  fanaticised  masses.  The  result  was 
apparently  the  same.  Not  a  single  chief  remained  around  whose 
name  the  dispersed  Huguenots  could  rally;  many  fled;  an  im- 
mense number  submitted;  in  one  place  after  another  people  again 
attended  mass;  the  voices  of  the  preachers  were  silenced.  Philip 
II.  was  delighted  to  see  himself  imitated  and  surpassed;  he 
offered  Charles  IX.  who  now  first  had  earned  for  himself  the 
title  of  a  most  Christian  king,  the  assistance  of  his  arm,  to  com- 
plete this  enterprise.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  celebrated  the  great 
event  by  a  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Venetians,  who  seemed  to  liave  had  no  particular  interest  in  the 
matter,  in  official  letters  directed  to  their  ambassadors  express 
their  satisfaction  "at  this  instance  of  Grod'^s  favour ."*'* 

But  can  it  indeed  be  possible  that  attempts  of  so  bloody  a 
kind  should  ever  succeed!  Do  they  not  conflict  with  the  deep 
mystery  of  human  things,  with  those  eternal  principles  in  the 
order  of  the  universe,  which  escape  om*  grasp,  yet  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  our  inmost  souls,  and  are  inviolable!  Men  may 
practise  an  illusion  on  themselves;  but  they  cannot  shake  or 
weaken  that  law  of  the  spiritual  order  of  the  world,  on  which 
their  existence  rests.^  It  governs  with  the  necessity  which  re- 
gulates the  course  of  the  stars. 

RISUTANOX  OF  THX  PROnSTAlTTS  IN  THS  NSTHERLAITDS,  rBANOX,  AND  GBBMAMT. 

Maochiavel  gives  his  prince  this  advice,  to  make  the  cruel- 

1  I  mAy  here  refer,  for  breyitj's  sake,  to  my  discourse  on  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  in  the  hist,  polit.  Zeitschrift,  II.  III. 

*  This  singukr  unanimity  in  lauding  one  of  the  most  barbarous  massaeres  re- 
corded in  history,  among  parties  who  differed  so  much  on  other  points,  forms  a  strik- 
ing  comment  on  the  unity  of  the  Roman  antichrist,  while  the  no  less  unanimous  in- 
dignation and  sympathy  of  the  Reformed  and  Protestant  churches  at  the  tim^ 
proves  the  essential  unity  of  the  Reformed  at  that  period.     Tr. 

*  Say  rather  that  men  cannot  nullify  God's  promijH»  to  his  church.     Ta. 
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ties  which  he  considers  necessary  follow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, but  afterwards  gradually  to  allow  mercy  to  succeed. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  the  Spaniards  wished  to  give  literal 
effect  to  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands.  It  appeared  as  if 
oven  they  had  at  last  discovered,  that  enough  of  goods  had  been 
confiscated,  enough  of  heads  struck  off;  that  the  time  for  mercy 
was  come.  In  1572,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was 
convinced  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  obtain  forgiveness,  if 
he  would  ask  it.  The  king  received  the  Netherlands  deputies 
who  had  come  with  a  petition  that  he  would  repeal  the  impost  of 
the  tenth  penny,  with  much  good  nature,  and  even  thanked  them 
for  their  endeavours;  he  had  resolved  to  recall  Alva  and  to  send 
them  a  milder  governor. 

Already,  however,  it  was  too  late.  As  a  further  consequence 
of  the  Qallo- Anglican  alliance  that  had  preceded  the  massacre, 
the  insurrection  burst  forth.^  Alva  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  fully  attained  his  object;  but  the  struggle  now  first  pro- 
perly began.  Alva  beat  the  enemy  as  often  as  he  encountered 
him  in  the  open  field ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  towns  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  where  the  religious  movement  had  taken  the  deep- 
est hold  of  the  people,  and  protestantism  at  the  time  had  formed 
for  itself  the  most  vigorous  organizations,  he  experienced  a  re^ 
sistance  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  overcome. 

All  things  that  could  be  applied  to  the  support  of  life  having 
been  consumed  in  Haarlem  to  the  very  grass  that  grew  between 
the  stones,  the  inhabitants  resolved  nevertheless  to  burst  through 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and 
idthough  the  dissensions  of  the  garrison  compelled  them  to  ac- 
cept of  mercy,  yet  they  had  demcmstrated  that  the  Spaniards 
could  be  resisted.  In  Alkmaer  the  people  resolved  at  first,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  princes  of 
Orange,  when  the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates;  the  defence 
they  made  was  as  heroic  as  their  resolution ;  none  stirred  from 
the  place,  unless  he  had  been  severely  wounded ;  before  those 
walls  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  first  utterly  failed.  The  land 
had  a  breathing  time ;  fresh  courage  was  infused  into  men^s 
minds.     The  citizens  of  Leyden  declared  that  before  they  would 

1  This  is  quite  posaiUe  even  although  France  had  been  insincere  in  that  alliance, 
Tr. 

T.'  3  H 
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Burrender,  they  would  eat  off  their  left  arms  In  order  that  mean- 
while they  might  defend  themselves  with  their  right.  They 
conceived  the  bold  design  of  calling  to  their  assistance  agunst 
the  besiegers  the  waves  of  the  north  sea,  and  opening  thdr 
sluices.  Already  had  their  distress  reached  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, when  a  north-west  wind,  springing  up  just  at  the  fitting 
moment,  covered  the  land  with  the  sea  a  few  feet  in  depth  and 
expelled  the  foe.^ 

Then,  too,  the  French  protestants  recovered  their  courage. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  government,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  barbarous  onslaught  (of  St.  Bartholomew's  eve),  wavered, 
procrastinated,  and  adopted  contradictory  measures,  they  resolved 
to  defend  themselves  and  war  broke  out  anew.  Sancerre  and 
Rochelle  defended  themselves  as  Leyden  and  Alkmaer  had  done. 
The  voice  of  the  preacher  of  peace  now  called  men  to  arms. 
Women  fought  along  with  men  in  the  strife.  It  was  the  heroic 
age  of  western  European  protestantism. 

All  the  atrocities  committed  or  approved  by  the  most  power- 
ful princes,  encountered  at  nameless  individual  points  an  oppoei- 
tion  which  no  authority  was  found  powerful  enough  to  repress, 
and  whose  mysterious  origin  can  only  be  traced  to  profound  re- 
ligious conviction. 

And  now  it  cannot  be  our  purpose  here  to  review  the  course 
and  alternations  of  the  war  in  France  and  the  Netherlands;  this 
would  remove  us  too  far  from  our  main  object.  Besides,  the 
details  may  be  found  in  many  other  books ;  enough,  the  protes- 
tants maintained  their  ground. 

In  France  the  government  had,  as  early  as  1573,  and  in  the 
years  following,  repeatedly  to  conclude  pacifications  by  which 
the  old  concessions  to  the  Huguenots  were  renewed. 

In  the  Netherlands  we  find  the  power  of  the  civil  government 
absolutely  annihilated  in  1576.  In  consequence  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  had  not  received  their  pay,  being  in  open  insur- 
rection, all  the  provinces  had  combined  against  them,  those  that 
stood  true  to  the  crown  as  well  as  those  that  had  revolted,  such 
as  were  for  the  most  part  Roman  catholic  as  well  as  those  that 
were  altogether  protestant.  The  states-general  took  the  govem- 
ment^into  their  own  hands,  appointed  captains,  general-gover- 

^  Allowing  aaaistance  and  proTiaiona  at  the  same  time  to  bo  brought  in  boats.  To. 
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nors,  and  magistrates,  and  filled  the  fortified  places  with  their 
own,  not  with  the  king^s  troops.^  The  league  of  Ghent  was  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  provinces  came  under  a  mutual  obligation 
to  expel  the  Spaniards  and  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  The 
king  sent  over  his  brother,  who  might  be  considered  as  tk  fellow- 
countryman  and  a  Netherlander,  to  govern  them  as  Oharles  V. 
had  done.  But  Don  John  was  not  even  acknowledged  until  he 
engaged  to  comply  with  the  chief  demands  that  were  proposed 
to  him;  he  had  to  accept  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and  to 
dismiss  the  Spanish  troops;  and  hardly  did  he  stir  from  the 
constrained  position  into  which  he  had  been  forced,  when  all 
rose  against  him.  He  was  declared  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  coun* 
try,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  provinces  called  for  another  prince  of 
the  family  to  take  his  place. 

The  principle  of  local  government  now  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy over  the  monarchical;  the  national  came  off  victorious  in 
its  struggle  with  the  Spanish. 

Still  further  consequences  necessarily  followed.  The  north- 
em  provinces  which  had  conducted  the  war,  and  thereby  made 
this  state  of  things  possible,  naturally  obtained  a  preponderance 
in  the  concerns  of  the  war  and  the  civil  administration ;  but  from 
this  it  plainly  followed  that  the  reformed  religion  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.  It  penetrated  into  Mechlin, 
Bruges  and  Ypres;  in  Antwerp  the  churches  were  already  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  confessions,  and  the  Roman  catholics 
had  at  times  to  be  content  with  the  chancels  of  the  churches 
which  they  just  completely  possessed;  in  Ghent  the  leaning  to- 
wards protestantism  mingled  with  a  municipal  movement  and 
maintained  a  complete  preponderance.  In  the  pacification,  the 
old  condition  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  was  on  the  whole 
guaranteed;  the  states-general  now  issued  an  edict  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  which  secured  equal  freedom  to  both  confessions. 
Every  where  after  that,  even  in  the  provinces  that  were  chiefly 
Soman  catholic,  the  protestant  agitation  advanced;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  protestantism  would  carry  the  day  univer- 
sally. 

What  a  position  did  the  prince  of  Orange  now  occupy;  shortly 
before  this  he  was  an  exile  and  much  in  need  of  mercy,  now  in 

^  Hub  tarn  of  affidxB  is  rendered  partioolArij  erident  in  Tmbi  IIL  15—19. 
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possession  of  a  well-founded  authority  in  the  northern  proyinceSi 
ruwart^  in  Brabant,  and  all  powerfid  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
estates ;  owned  as  chief  and  leader  by  a  great  ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical  party  which  was  felt  to  be  making  progress;  closely  i^ed 
with  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  but  first  of  all  with  his  neigh- 
bours, the  Germans. 

For  in  Germany,  too,  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  catholics  en- 
countered a  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  protestants,  which  erer 
continued  to  present  great  prospects. 

We  find  this  resistance  manifested  in  general  negotiations,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  electors,  and  at  the  imperial  diets,  albeit  that 
here,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  German  affairs,  it 
produced  no  adequate  results.  In  the  main,  it  threw  itself,  as  did 
the  attack  which  it  opposed,  into  the  individual  territories,  the 
different  provinces  of  Germany. 

It  now  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  spiritual  provinces 
chiefly.  There  was  hardly  one  of  these  the  prince  of  which  had 
not  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  Roman  catholic  principle  to 
its  former  ascendancy.  Protestantism,  still  conscious  of  its 
strength,  met  this  with  an  attempt,  unfolding  no  less  extensive 
prospects,  to  make  itself  master  of  the  spiritual  principality  itself. 

In  1577,  Gebhard  Truchsess  was  advanced  to  the  archi-epis- 
copal  see  of  Cologne.  This  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
personal  influence  of  Count  Nuenar  with  the  chapter,  and  very 
well  did  that  great  protestant  know  who  it  was  that  he  recom- 
mended for  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
previous  necessity,  such  as  has  been  alleged,  for  Gebhard'^s  ac- 
quaintance with  Agnes  von  Mansfeld,  in  order  to  give  him  an 
anti-Roman  catholic  leaning.  On  the  occasion  of  his  solemn 
entrance  into  Cologne,  when  the  clergy  went  out  in  procession 
to  meet  him,  ho  did  not  dismount  from  his  horse,  according  to 
custom,  in  order  to  kiss  the  cross ;  at  church  he  appeared  in  a 
military  coat;  he  had  no  wish  to  celebrate  high  mass.  From 
the  very  first  he  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  his 
chief  councillors  were  Calvinists;^  and  as  he  now  had  no  scruples 
about  entering  into  mortgages,  in  order  to  raise  troops,  as  he 
sought  to  assure  himself  of  the  attachment  of  the  nobility,  and 

1  GoYomor  or  Sheriff.     Tr. 

9  Maflfei:  AnnaU  di  Gregorio  Xin.  torn.  I.  p.  331. 
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gave  his  fayour  likewise  to  a  party  among  the  incorporated  trades 
of  Cologne,  which  began  to  oppose  Roman  catholic  usages,  every 
thing  seemed  to  indicate  the  purpose  which  he  subsequently 
aTowed,  of  converting  the  spiritual  into  a  secular  principality. 

Oebhard  Truchsess  was  up  to  this  time,  still  outwardly  at 
least,  Roman  catholic.  The  adjacent  bishoprics  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  as  we  have  abready  re- 
marked, lay  directly  in  protestant  hands.  The  rise  of  Duke 
Henry  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  was  of  special  consequence.  As  yet 
in  very  early  life,  and  although  a  good  Lutheran,  he  was  called 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen,  after  that  to  the  bishopric  of 
Osnaburg,  and  in  1557,  also,  to  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom.^ 
Already  he  had  a  large  party  even  in  Munster,  including  all  the 
yoang  members  of  the  chapter,  on  his  side,  and  his  further  ag- 
grandizement  was  prevented  only  by  a  direct  interference  on  the 
part  of  Grregory  XIII.  who  declared  a  demission  that  had  al- 
ready taken  place,  to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  the  earnest  oppo- 
sition of  the  strict  Roman  catholics.  But  it  must  be  added  that 
people  could  not  carry  through  the  induction  of  another  bishop 
there. 

It  is  easily  seen  what  a  start  protestant  views  must  have  taken 
in  Rhenish- Westphalia  with  this  disposition  prevailing  among 
the  spiritual  chiefs,  having  besides  been  extensively  diffused 
there.  All  that  was  wanted  was  a  happy  combination,  a  well- 
directed  stroke,  to  obtain  for  them  a  decided  preponderance. 

Nay,  this  must  have  wrought  a  great  re-action  on  the  whole 
of  Germany.  What  had  taken  place  in  the  bishoprics  of  Lower 
Germany,  was  equally  possible  in  all  respects  in  regard  to  those 
of  Upper  Germany  too ;  still,  even  within  the  territories  where 
the  restoration  had  commenced,  opposition  was  far  from  being 
extinct. 

How  keenly  was  it  felt  by  that  Balthasar,  abbot  of  Fulda, 
whom  we  have  mentioned !  When  the  intercession  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  and  the  complaints  of  the  diet  availed  nothing, 
when  the  abbot,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  was  ad- 
vancing with  his  restoration  of  the  faith,  and  went  about  from 
place  to  place  to  carry  it  into  effect,  one  day  in  the  summer  of 
1576,  happening  to  be  for  that  very  purpose  in  Hamelburg,  he 

■1  Hamelmann :  Oldenbuipaches  Chronioon  S.  436. 
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was  assaulted  by  his  nobility  with  arms  in  their  hands,  impri- 
soned in  his  own  house,  and  as  all  were  incensed  against  him, 
as  the  neighbours  looked  on  with  satisfiekction,  and  as  the  bislMp 
of  Wiirzburg  himself  offered  to  assist,  was  compelled  to  abdicite 
the  government  of  the  country.^ 

In  Bavaria,  too,  Duke  Albert  did  not  immediatelj  attain  bis 
object  in  all  quarters.  He  complained  to  the  pope  liiat  his  oo- 
bility  preferred  renouncing  the  sacrament  altogether,  to  reodving 
it  in  one  kind. 

And  of  still  more  consequence  was  it,  that  protestantism  m 
the  Austrian  territories  was  constantly  advancing  to  legal  power 
and  recognition.  Under  the  considerate  guidance  of  Maximilitt 
II.  it  not  only,  as  has  been  stated,  acquired  a  firm  footing  in 
Austria  proper;  above  and  below  the  Ens,  it  came  to  be  difiiiBed 
likewise  through  all  the  other  territories.  Hardly  had  this  em- 
peror,  for  example,  redeemed  the  county  of  Glatz  from  its  mort- 
gagees, the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  (in  1567)  than  there,  too,  the  no- 
bility, public  functionaries,  cities,  and  at  last  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  passed  over  to  the  evangelical  profession;  Henry  Ton 
Pubschiitz,  the  captain  general,  established  for  himself  with  lus 
own  hand  a  protestant  consistory,  with  which  he  often  went  far- 
ther than  the  emperor  could  have  wished.  The  estates  also 
gradually  acquired  here  a  high  degree  of  autonomy;  for,  indeed, 
it  was  then,  in  general,  the  most  prosperous  epoch  of  the  county, 
mining  was  in  a  thriving  state,  the  towns  were  rich  and  respect- 
able, the  nobility  accomplished;  waste  lands  were  cultivated  io 
all  quarters  and  studded  with  villages.^  The  church  at  Alben- 
dorf,  which  is  to  this  day  resorted  to  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims, 
flocking  thither  to  kiss  an  ancient  statue  of  'Hhe  mother  of  god,^ 
was  for  sixty  years  during  that  period  in  the  hands  of  protestant 
pastors;^  in  the  capital,  some  decades  of  years  afterwards,  there 

I  Sohannat:  Ilistoria  Fuldensis  pan  III.  p.  2G8.  The  Abbot's  letter  to  Pope 
Gregory  of  Ist.  August  1576,  quoted  there  from  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  is  par- 
tioufarly  remarkable.  Speaking  of  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  he  says :  "  CUmantes, 
nbi  consentiam,  ut  administratio  ditionis  mese  episcopo  tradatur,  non  aliter  se  me 
ac  cancm  rabidum  interfecturos,  turn  SaxonisD  et  Hassisc  principes  in  meum  grc^m 
iramissuroB." — [Calling  out  that  if  I  would  not  consent  to  the  administration  ofmy 
jurisdiction  being  handed  over  to  the  bishop,  they  would  slay  me  as  they  would  a 
mad  dog,  and  then  turn  the  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hesse  upon  my  flock.] 

9  See  Joseph  Kbgler*s  Chronicles  of  Glatz.    Band  I.  hefb  2,  p.  72.    The  authcff 
was  a  Roman  catholic  parish  priest,  his  work  is  very  substantial  and  useful. 

•  From  1663  to  1623.     See  description  of  Albendorf,  accompanied  with  docu« 
menta  (an  earlier  printed  fragment  of  that  Chroniclo)  p.  30. 
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were  reckoned  only  nine  Roman  catholic,  and  on  the  other  hand 
three  hundred  evangelical  burgesses.  This  fully  accounts  for 
Pope  Pius  v.  conceiving  such  an  unutterable  dislike  to  the  em- 
peror. On  one  occasion,  the  war  in  which  the  latter  was  en- 
gaged against  the  Turks  happening  to  be  spoken  of,  he  said  at 
once,  that  really  he  did  not  know  which  side  he  could  wish  to 
see  victorious/  But  under  these  circumstances  protestantism 
adyanced  uninterruptedly  into  the  inner-Austrian  territories, 
which  were  not  immediately  subject  to  the  emperor^s  commands. 
In  1568  twenty-four  evangelical  pastors  were  already  to  be  found 
in  Erain,  and  in  J571,  there  was  but  one  Roman  catholic  coun« 
ciUor  in  the  chief  town  of  Steiermark.  Not  that  that  profession 
of  £Euth  found  any  support  from  the  sovereign  of  the  country^  the 
archduke  Charles;  for  that  prince  was  much  more  favourable 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  promoted  them  as  feur  as 
he  could;  but  the  estates  were  protestant  in  their  views.'  They 
could  carry  matters  their  own  way  at  the  diets,  where  affikin  of 
administration,  and  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  were 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  religious  affairs;  they  took 
care  that  all  their  concessions  to  the  government  should  be  com« 
pensated  by  religious  concessions  to  them.  In  1678,  at  the  diet 
held  at  Bruck  on  the  Muhr,  the  duke  had  to  consent  to  the  free 
use  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  not  only  in  the  territories  of 
the  nobility  and  the  landed  proprietors,  where  besides  he  had  no 
power  to  prevent  it,  but  also  in  the  four  chief  towns,  Chrats, 
Judenburg,  Klagenfurt,  and  Laybach.'  Thereupon  protestantism 
organized  itself  in  these  as  well  as  the  imperial  territories.  A 
protestant  ecclesiastical  administration  (kirchen-ministerium) 
was  instituted;  a  regular  system  of  churches  and  schools  was 
adopted  after  the  model  of  that  of  WUrtemberg;  here  and  there 
as,  for  instance,  at  St.  Veit,  Roman  catholics  were  excluded  from 

I  Tiepdb.  ReUtione  di  Pio  IV.  e  V.  He  adds :  "  In  propotito  della  morte  del 
prinoipe  di  Spagna  apertamente  disse  il  papa  haverla  sentita  oon  granduwimo  du- 
TOaoere,  perchd  non  yorria  ehe  li  stati  del  re  cattolioo  oapitaaiero  in  mano  de*  Te« 
aeachi."---[In  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Spain,  the  pope  openly  said  that 
he  had  felt  it  with  the  utmost  pain,  for  he  had  no  wish  that  the  itates  of  the  oathoiio 
king  shoold  fiUl  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Gennans.] 

s  Sooher :  Historia  societatis  Jesu  proyincisQ  Austria,  I.  IV.  166, 18^  V.  33. 

*  Supplication  an  die  Rom.  Kais.  Maj.  umb  Intercession  der  dreien  Fursten- 
thiimer  und  Land,  in  Lchmann's  de  pace  religionis,  p.  461,  a  document  which  ree« 
Ufies  the  representation  given  by  Kheyenhiller  in  Ann.  FerdinAiidM  1. 6. 
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the  municipal  elections;^  thej  were  no  longer  admitted  into  the 
public  offices  of  the  province.  Such  were  the  circomstancea, 
under  whose  favourable  influence  protestant  sentiments  first  pro* 
perly  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  those  regions  so  near  Italj. 
Here  a  firm  resistance  was  opposed  to  the  impulse  given  hj  the 
Jesuits. 

In  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  whether  the  inhabitants  spoke 
German,  Sclavonic,  or  Hungarian,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Tyrol,  protestantism  may  be  regarded,  in  the  year  1578}  m 
still  constantly  predominating. 

It  is  evident  in  short,  that  throughout  all  Germany,  it  met 
the  advance  of  Roman  Catholicism  with  a  successful  resistaaoe 
and  a  counter  advance  of  its  own. 

Al^AOONIST  PBIN0IPLB8  IN  THX  RSST  OV  XUBOPB. 

This  was  indeed  a  remarkable  epoch,  in  which  the  two  grand 
religious  tendencies  once  more  began  to  arouse  themselves  against 
each  other,  equally  with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  the  ascend- 
ancy, the  one  over  the  other. 

Already  there  was  an  essential  alteration  in  the  state  of  things 
as  compared  with  what  they  had  been  some  time  before.    At  an 
earlier  period  there  were  attempts  at  mutual  accommodation ;  a 
reconciliation  was  tried  in  Germany ;  the  way  was  opened  for  it 
in  France;  it  was  called  for  in  the  Netherlands;  it  seemed  for  a 
long  time  to  be  feasible;  here  and  there  toleration  was  practised. 
But  now  the  antagonist  principles  encountered  each  other  with 
a  more  intense  hostility.     Throughout  all  Europe  they,  so  to 
speak,  challenged  each  other  to  the  conflict.     It  is  well  worth 
our  while  to  take  a  survey  of  the  state  into  which  things  had 
been  brought  in  the  years  1678  and  1679. 

Let  us  commence  in  the  East  with  Poland. 

The  Jesuits  had  found  their  way  into  Poland  also ;  the  bish* 
ops  there  had  endeavoured  by  means  of  them  to  strengthen  them- 
selves. Cardinal  Hosius,  bishop  of  Ermeland,  founded  a  college 
for  them  at  Braunsberg  in  1669;  they  formed  settlements  also 
in  Pultusk  and  in  Posen  with  the  aid  of  the  bishop.  It  was  of 
special  importance  to  Bishop  Valerian  of  Wilna,  to  anticipate  the 
Lutherans  of  Lithuania,  who  wanted  to  found  a  university  on 
1  Hermann  in  der  KiEuntneriachen  Zeitschrift,  V.  p.  189* 
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their  own  principles,  by  establishing  a  Jesnit  Institution  at  his 
episcopal  seat.  At  this  time  he  was  old  and  frail,  and  wished 
that  his  last  days  should  b3  signalized  with  this  meritorious 
nrork.     The  first  members  of  the  society  arrived  in  1570/ 

Here  too  the  consequence  of  these  efforts  was  no  more  at  first 
than  that  the  protestants  took  measures  for  preserving  their 
power.  At  the  convocation-diet  of  1573,  they  carried  a  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  no  one  was  to  be  insulted  or  injured  on  account 
of  his  religion;^  the  bishops  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it;  the  example  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  was  ad- 
duced to  convince  them  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  refuse  it; 
it  was  to  be  sworn  to  by  the  kings  of  Poland  in  all  time  coming. 
In  1579  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy  was  totally  sus- 
pended, and  the  nuncio  would  have  it  that  by  that  alone  1200  par- 
ish priests  were  ruined.  Just  at  that  time  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice was  constituted,  consisting  partly  of  laymen,  partly  of  cler- 
gymen, which  was  also  to  determine  all  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
People  in  Homo  were  astonished  at  the  Polish  clergy  submitting 
to  this. 

Not  less  than  in  Poland  did  the  antagonist  principles  enter 
upon  the  scene  in  Sweden,  and  here,  indeed,  in  the  most  peculiar 
manner.  They  directly  affected  the  person  of  the  prince,  for 
that  became  an  object  of  contention  between  them. 

All  the  sons  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  *^  the  brood  of  King  Ousta- 
vus,^^  as  the  Swedes  said,  were  characterized  by  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  depth  of  thought  and  wilfulness ;  of  religion  and  violence 
of  temper. 

The  most  learned  among  them  was  John,  who  held  a  middle 
place  in  the  family.  Having  been  married  to  a  Soman  catholic 
princess,  Catherine  of  Poland,  who  shared  with  him  his  impri- 
sonment, and  in  whose  circumscribed  solitude  he  often  received 
the  consolations  of  a  Roman  catholic  priest,  he  could  not  fail  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day. 
He  studied  the  fathers  of  the  church  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
an  idea  of  its  original  condition  ;  he  liked  the  books  that  treated 
of  the  possibility  of  a  religious  union;  he  deeply  pondered  the 

1  Sacchinns:  Historia  Bocietatls  Jesu,  pars  II.  lib.  VIII.  114.  Pan  III.  lib.  7. 
112.  lib.  VI.  103—108. 

*  Fredro:  Ilcnricua  I.  vex  Polonorum,  p.  114. 
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questions  which  the  subject  involyed.    On  coming  to  the  throne 
he  in  fact  advanced  some  steps  nearer  to  the  chorch  of  Borne. 
He  published  a  liturgy  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Tridentine, 
in  which  the  Swedish  divines  were  amazed  to  perceive  not  only 
some  of  the  usages,  but  some  also  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  Bomish  church/  As  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  bodi  with 
the  Roman  catholic  powers  in  general  in  so  far  as  respected  hii 
Russian  war,  and  particularly  with  Spain  in  the  matters  rdat- 
ing  to  the  maternal  inheritance  of  his  wife,  might  prove  very 
useful,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  sending  one  of  the  grandees  of  his 
kingdom  as  ambassador  to  Rome.     Secretly  he  even  allowed  a 
few  Jesuit  missionaries  to  come  from  the  Netherlands  to  Stock- 
holm, and  committed  an  important  educational  institution  to 
their  charge. 

This  was  a  symptom  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  most 
brilliant  hopes  at  Rome ;  Anthony  Possevin,  one  of  the  most 
adroit  of  the  members  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  was  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  serious  attempt  to  convert  King  John. 

Possevin  appeared  in  Sweden  in  1578.  The  king  vras  not 
inclined  to  yield  on  all  points.  He  required  that  the  priests 
should  be  allowed  to  marry,  that  the  cup  should  be  given  to  the 
laity  in  the  sacrament,  that  mass  should  be  said  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  renunciation  by  the  church  of  confiscated  church  pro- 
perty and  similar  things.  Possevin  had  no  powers  to  make  any 
concessions  on  these  points;  he  only  engaged  to  communicate 
the  king^s  demands  to  the  papal  see,  and  hastened  to  the  dog- 
matical questions  in  dispute.  Here  he  was  much  more  success- 
ful. After  a  few  conferences  and  some  time  allowed  to  think 
upon  the  subject,  the  king  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  pro/essio  Jiclei  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  confession.  He  did  in  fact  subscribe  to  it;  he  confessed; 
once  more  Possevin  inquired  whether  with  respect  to  the  com- 
munion under  one  kind  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
pope;  John  declared  that  he  did  so,  whereupon  Possevin  so- 
lemnly granted  him  absolution.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  that  ab- 
solution had  been  the  grand  object  which  the  king  felt  he  needed 
and  which  he  longed  to  enjoy.   He  had  caused  his  brother  to  bo 

1  In  the  Judicium  [inodicatorum  Ilolmcnss.  dc  publicatA  liturgia,  in  Baa2*s  In- 
Ycntarium  occlesiarum  Suegoth.  p.  393,  they  are  all  to  bo  seen. 
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assassinated,  with  the  previous  approval,  it  is  true,  of  his  estates, 
fitill  it  was  an  assassination,  and  that  in  the  most  frightful  form ! 
The  absolution  he  received  seemed  to  give  peace  to  his  soul. 
Possevin  called  aloud  to  God,  beseeching  him  that  he  would 
quite  convert  the  heart  of  this  prince.  The  king  rose  and  threw 
his  arms  around  his  confessor;  ^'as  I,^^  he  exclaimed,  ^^now 
embrace  you,  so  do  I  for  ever  embrace  the  Bomish  faith.^^  He 
then  received  the  supper  according  to  the  Boman  catholic  ritual. 

After  having  thus  succeeded  in  his  object,  Possevin  hastened 
back;  he  communicated  his  news  to  the  pope,  and,  under  the 
seal  of  secrecy,  to  the  most  powerful  Roman  catholic  princes;  all 
that  now  remained  was  that  the  king'^s  demands  on  which  he 
made  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  his  kingdom  ge- 
nerally to  depend,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Possevin 
was  a  very  clever  person,  gifted  with  persuasive  powers,  and  with 
much  talent  for  negotiation;  but  he  had  too  easily  allowed  him- 
self to  believe  that  his  object  was  gained.  According  to  his  re- 
presentation of  matters,  Pope  Gregory,  instead  of  deeming  it 
necessary  to  make  any  concession,  rather  insisted  that  the  king 
shonld  come  over  frankly  and  unconditionally.  He  gave  the 
Jesuit  therefore,  when  proceeding  on  his  second  journey  to  Swe- 
den, letters  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  indulgences  for  all  who 
should  return  to  the  Bomish  faith. 

But  the  opposite  party  meanwhile  was  on  the  alert ;  warning 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  protestant  princes,  for  the  news  had 
instantly  spread  through  all  Europe;  Ghytrseus  dedicated  to  the 
king  his  work  on  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  and  made  a  cer- 
tain impression  by  doing  so  on  men  of  rank  and  learning.  The 
protestants  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

Possevin  now  arrived;  no  more,  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
in  a  civic  dress,  but  in  the  usual  attire  of  his  order,  and  with  a 
load  of  Boman  catholic  books.  This  appearance  of  his,  of  itself, 
made  no  favourable  impression.  He  even  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment to  produce  the  papal  answer;  but  at  length  finding  longer 
delay  impossible,  in  an  audience,  which  lasted  for  two  hours,  he 
opened  it  to  the  king.  Who  shall  attempt  to  scan  the  secrets 
of  a  soul  in  itself  wavering  and  unsettled?  The  prince's  self- 
respect  might  have  felt  offended  at  so  flat  a  refusal  of  his  re- 
quirements; he  was  convinced,  too,  that  nothing  could  he  at- 
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tained  in  Sweden  without  the  concessions  that  were  refused;  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  resigning  his  crown  on  account  of  his  religion. 
Enough,  that  audience  was  decisive.     From  that  very  hour  the 
king  showed  the  pope^s  ambassador  disfavour  and  displeasure. 
He  insisted  that  the  Jesuits  who  were  employed  as  teachers  at 
the  school,  should  take  the  communion  under  both  kinds;  tlial 
mass  should  bo  celebrated  in  Swedish;  and  when  they  would  not 
obey  him,  as,  indeed,  they  could  not,  he  refused  to  provide  for 
them  as  he  had  hitherto  done.     When  they  left  Stockholm  soon 
after,  it  was  undoubtedly  not  solely  owing,  as  they  may  have  pre- 
tendefl,  to  the  plague  being  there.     The  protestant  grandees,  the 
king's  younger  brother,  the  earl  of  Sudermanland,  who  inclined 
to  Calvinism,  and  the  Lubeck  ambassadors,  neglected  not  to  fan 
the  flame  of  this  growing  disgust.     In  the  queen  alone,  and  after 
Iicr  death,  in  the  next  successor  to  the  throne,  did  the  Roman 
catholics  preserve  any  stay  that  they  could  lean  upon,  any  hope 
that  they  could  cherish.     For  the  time  immediately  before  them 
the  civil  government  in  Sweden  remained  essentially  protestant.^ 
In  England  this  came  to  be  more  and  more  the  case  under 
Queen  Elizabeth.   But  here  there  were  points  of  attack  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  Roman  catholics.  Not 
only  did  the  Irish  i)opulation  hold  fast  by  the  old  faith  and  ri- 
tual ;  in  England  itself,  half  of  the  nation  perhaps,  if  not,  as  has 
been  maintained,  even  more,  were  attached  to  them.     It  must 
ever  be  thought  strange  that  the  English  Roman  catholics,  for 
the  first  fifteen  years  at  least  of  Elizabeth'^s  reign,  submitted  to 
the  protestant  laws  of  that  monarch.     They  took  the  oath  re- 
quired from  them  although  it  ran  directly  counter  to  the  papal 
authority;  they  attended  the  protestant  churches,  and  deemed 
it  quite  enough  if  in  going  and  returning  they  kept  together  and 
avoided  the  company  of  protestants.^ 

1  In  all  that  I  have  related  hero  T  confine  myself  to  those  statements  by  the  Je- 
BTiita,  whieh  in  so  far  as  I  can  find,  have  been  neglectetl  hitherto,  as  Uicy  may  bo 
read  at  full  length  in  Sacohiniis :  Ilist.  soeietatis  Jesu  Pars  IV.  lib.  VI.  n.  64 — 70, 
and  lib.  VIT.  n.  83 — 111.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  continuation  of  Theiner* 
Sweden  and  its  position  with  respect  to  the  Holy  See,  will  leally  eommunicAte  any 
new  facts  worth  notice ;  as  yet  it  is  a  work  so  full  of  coai*se  invective  as  to  excite 
compassion  rather  than  attention.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

•  "  Relatione  del  presente  state  d'Inghilterra,  cavata  ra  una  lettera  scritta  di 
I^ndra  etc.  Roma  1590," — [Account  of  the  present  state  «  f  England,  taken  from  a 
letter  written  from  I^ndon,  etc.  Rome,  1590,]  (a  printed  j  amphlet),  closely  agrees 
on  this  licad  with  a  passage  in  Ribadeneira  de  sehismatc,  v  hich  Ilallam  1ms  already 
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Meanwhile  people  at  Borne  considered  themselves  sure  of 
their  being  true  to  their  church  at  heart.  The  idea  prevailed 
that  an  opportunity,  some  small  advantage  only,  was  wanted,  in 
order  to  enflame  the  whole  Roman  catholics  of  the  country  to 
resistance.  Already  had  Pius  V.  expressed  a  desire  to  shed  his 
blood  in  an  attempt  upon  England.  Gregory  XIIL,  who  never 
relinquished  the  idea  of  such  an  enterprise,  thought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  military  ardour  and  elevated  position  of  Don  John 
of  Austria  in  accomplishing  it;  and  expressly  for  this  purpose 
he  despatched  his  nuncio  Sega,  then  with  Don  John  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, to  Spain,  in  order  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  Philip  II. 

Notwithstanding  this,  at  one  time  from  the  king^s  dislike  to 
his  brother^s  ambitious  views  and  new  political  developments,  at 
another  from  other  hindrances,  these  extensive  projects  misgave. 
People  had  to  be  content  with  less  magnificent  attempts. 

Pope  Gregory  first  turned  his  regards  to  Ireland.  It  was  re- 
presented to  him  that  there  was  no  more  strict  or  more  immov- 
ably Roman  catholic  nation  than  the  Irish ;  but  that  they  were 
maltreated  by  the  English  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  violent 
manner,  plundered,  disunited,  wilfully  kept  in  barbarism,  and 
coerced  in  their  religious  convictions,  and  accordingly  they  were 
at  all  times  ready  for  war;  all  that  was  needed  was  but  to  assist 
them  with  a  small  military  force;  with  5000  njen  Ireland  might 
be  conquered ;  it  had  not  a  single  fortress  that  could  hold  out 
above  four  days.^     Pope  Gregory  was  convinced  without  much 

quotod  (see  the  constitutional  history  of  England,  I.  p.  162)  and  it  is  unquoetion- 
ably  the  source  whence  it  was  taken.  "  Si  permettevano  giuramenti  impii  contra 
Tautoritik  della  sedc  apostolica,  c  questo  con  poco  o  nissun  scnipulo  di  conscienza. 
Aliora  tutti  andavano  communemente  alle  sinagoghe  degli  erotici  et  alle  prediche 
loro  menandoTi  li  figli  ct  famiglie ;  -  -  si  tenoTa  aliora  per  segno  distlntivo  sufficiente 
venire  alle  chiese  prima  degli  eretici  e  non  partiisi  incompngnia  loro." — [They  have 
allowed  themselves  to  take  impious  oaths  against  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see, 
and  that  with  little  or  no  scruple  of  conscience.  Then  all  have  gone  commonly  to 
the  synagogues  of  the  heretics  and  to  their  preachings,  taking  their  children  and 
families  with  them  there;  -  -  it  is  held  to  be  a  sufficiently  distinctive  sign  that  they 
come  to  church  before  the  heretics,  and  do  not  go  away  m  company  with  them.] 

1  '<  Disoorso  sopra  n  regno  d'Irlanda  e  della  gente  che  bisoKueria  per  cdnquistarlo, 
fatto  a  Gregorio  XIII." — [Discourse  on  the  kingdom  of  Irehind  and  the  troops  re- 
quired for  its  conquest,  written  for  Gregory  XIII.]  See  Fugger  MS.  in  the  Vienna 
library.  The  Queen's  government  is  deciarod  to  be  a  tyranny ;  "  lasciando  il  go- 
vemo  a  ministri  Inglesi,  i  quoli  per  arrichire  se  stessi  usavano  tutta  I'arte  della  tir- 
annide  in  quel  regno,  come  trasportando  le  commodity  del  paese  in  Inghilterra,  tas- 
sando  il  popolo  contra  le  leegi  e  privilogi  antichi,  e  mantenendo  guerra  e  fattioni  tra 
i  pacsani  -  -  non  volendo  gli  Inglesi  che  gli  habitanti  imparassero  la  differenza  fra  il 
river  libero  e  la  servitiji." — [leaving  the  government  to  English  ministers,  who  in 
order  to  enrich  themselves  employ  all  the  arts  of  tyranny  in  that  kingdom,  such  as 
exporting  the  commodities  of  the  coimtry  into  England,  taxing  the  people  against 
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difficulty.  There  was  then  living  at  Borne  an  Engliah  refugee, 
called  Thomas  Stuckley,  an  adventurer  by  nature,  but  who  pos- 
sessed the  art  in  a  high  degree  of  procuring  introductions  and 
acquiring  confidence;  the  pope  appointed  him  his  chambeiUxi, 
made  him  marquis  of  Leinster,  and  laid  out  40,000  jscudi  in  fiu> 
nishing  him  with  a  ship  and  troops.  He  was  to  have  formed  a 
junction  on  the  French  coast  with  a  small  force  which  Gkraldine, 
an  Irish  refugee,  ha<l  collected  there,  also  by  means  of  assistance 
from  the  pope.  King  Philip,  who  had  no  inclination  for  war,  and 
yet  was  willing  enough  to  see  Elizabeth's  hands  occapied  at 
home,  contributed  some  money  towards  its  success/  But  Stuck- 
ley  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  take  part  with  the  troops  destined  for  Ireland  in  King  Sebas- 
tian's expedition  to  Africa,  in  which  he  himself  was  killed. 
Geraldine  had  to  try  his  fortune  alone ;  he  landed  in  June  1579 
and  made  in  reality  some  progress.  He  captured  the  forts  com- 
manding the  harbour  of  Smerwich;  the  Earl  of  Desmond  had 
already  revolted  against  the  Queen ;  a  general  movement  took 
place  through  the  island.  But  this  was  soon  followed  by  re- 
peated ill-success;  and  worst  of  all,  Geraldine  himself  was  slain 
in  a  skirmish.  Upon  this  the  Earl  of  Desmond  could  no  longer 
hold  out.  The  papal  aid  proved  inadequate  to  its  object;  the 
money  that  had  been  reckoned  upon,  never  came.  The  English 
accordingly  came  off  victorious.  They  punished  the  insurrection 
with  the  most  ff iglitful  cruelty ;  men  and  women  were  thrust 
together  into  bams  and  burnt  to  death,  children  w^ere  strangled; 
the  whole  of  Muuster  was  devastated ;  the  English  colonies  ad- 
vanced to  occupy  the  country  after  being  thus  reduced  to  a 
desert. 

If  Roman  Catholicism  was  ever  to  effect  any  thing  in  that 
kingdom,  the  experiment  had  necessarily  to  be  made  in  England 
itself;  and  that,  it  must  be  confessed,  could  be  done  only  under 

the  ancicrit  laws  and  privileges,  and  keeping  up  wars  and  factions  among  the  coun- 
try people,  -  -  the  English  having  no  wish  that  the  inhabitants  should  learn  the  dif- 
ference between  living  free  and  servitude.] 

1  According  to  the  Nuncio  Sega  in  his  Relatione  compendiosa  (MS.  in  Berlin 
Library)  20,000  scudi ;  **  altre  mcrcedi  fece  fare  al  barono  d*Acres,  al  signor  Carlo 
Buono  et  altri  nobili  Tnglesi  che  si  trovavano  in  Madrid,  ch'cgli  spinsc  andare  a 
questa  impresa  inaieme  col  vescovo  Lionesc  d'Irlanda." — [He  causea  other  rewards 
tu  Ik)  made  to  Baron  Dacrcs,  I^rd  Charles  Buono  and  other  English  noblemen  at 
Madrid,  whom  he  urged  to  go  on  this  expedition  together  with  Bishop  Lionese  of 
Ireland.] 
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an  alteration  in  the  subsisting  relations  of  Europe.  But  in  order 
that  as  matters  stood  the  Roman  catholic  population  might  not 
be  completely  revolutionized;  in  order  that  it  might  still  be 
found  Soman  catholic,  spiritual  means  had  necessarily  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

William  Allen  first  formed  the  idea  of  collecting  into  one 
body  those  English  youths  of  the  Roman  catholic  confession  who, 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies,  lived  on  the  continent ;  it  was 
particularly  with  the  support  he  received  from  Pope  Gregory  that 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  for  them  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege at  Douay.  This,  however,  did  not  strike  the  pope  as  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  He  wished  to  procure 
for  these  refugees  a  quieter  and  less  dangerous  situation  under 
his  own  eyes,  Douay  at  that  time  lying  in  the  Netherlands, 
then  so  much  disturbed;  so  he  founded  an  English  college  at 
Rome,  bestowed  a  rich  abbacy  upon  it,  and  committed  it,  in 
1579,  to  the  Jesuits.^ 

Now  no  one  was  admitted  at  this  college  who  did  not  come 
under  an  obligation  to  return  to  England  at  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  there  to  preach  the  creed  of  the  Romish  church.  For 
this  alone  were  the  pupils  prepared.  In  the  religious  enthusi* 
asm  to  which  they  were  stimulated  by  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
Ignatius,  the  missionaries  that  had  been  sent  over  of  old  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  presented 
to  them  as  their  example. 

Attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  forthwith  by  some  of  the 
older  students.  In  1 580,  two  English  Jesuits,  Person  and  Gam- 
pian,  went  over  to  their  native  country.  Subjected  to  incessant 
persecution  and  obliged  to  pass  under  feigned  names  and  another 
dress,  they  reached  the  metropolis  and  traversed,  the  one  the 
northern,  the  other  the  southern  provinces.  They  confined  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  to  the  houses  of  the  Roman  catholic 
lords.  Their  arrival  was  announced  beforehand;  yet  the  pre- 
caution was  adopted  of  always  meeting  them  at  the  door  as 
strangers.  Meanwhile  a  domestic  chapel  was  already  fitted  up 
in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  house ;  to  the  which  they  were 
conducted,  and  there  the  members  of  the  family  were  convened 

1  We  may  here  compare  the  acconnt  given  by  the  Jesaits  in  Sacchmus,  Pars  IV. 
lib.  VI.  6,  lib.  VII.  10 — 30,  with  Camden's  statemento:  Rerum  Britaimic.  torn.  I. 
p.  815. 
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and  received  their  blessing.     The  missionary  generally  remained 
only  a  single  night.     In  the  evening  there  were  preparatory  ex- 
ercises and  confession ;  next  morning  mass  was  said  and  the 
Lord^s  supper  dispensed;  this  was  followed  by  preaching.    All 
who  still  kept  by  the  Roman  catholic  confession  attended,  some- 
times amoanting  to  a  great  number.     The  religion  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  island  for  900  years,  was  again  proclaimed  with 
the  charm  of  mystery  and  novelty.   Synods  were  held  in  secret; 
a  printing  press  was  set  up  first  in  a  village  near  London ;  then 
in  a  lonely  house  in  a  neighbouring  wood.   Boman  catholic  writ* 
ings  suddenly  re-appeared,  written  with  all  the  tact  that  could 
bo  derived  from  continual  practice  in  controversy,  often  not  with- 
out elegance  ;  and  the  impression  they  produced  was  so  much  the 
greater,  the  more  inexplicable  their  origin.     This  was  immedi* 
ately  followed  by  the  Roman  catholics  ceasing  to  attend  the  pro- 
testant  service  and  to  observe  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  queen; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  doctrines  of  Rome  were  controverted 
with  much  more  warmth,  and  persecution  became  more  oppres- 
sive and  severe.^ 

Universally,  wherever  the  principle  of  the  Roman  catholic 
restoration  had  not  strength  enough  to  acquire  the  ascendancy, 
it  at  least  urged  its  opposition  with  more  keenness  and  implaca- 
bility. 

This  might  be  observed  in  Switzerland  also,  though  each  of 
the  cantons  there  had  long  ere  now  possessed  a  religious  auto- 
nomy, and  though  the  dissensions  which  had  broken  out  fiN)in 
time  to  time  on  the  concerns  of  the  league  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  religious  articles  agreed  to  as  the  basis  of  the  public 
peace,^  had  been  pretty  well  settled. 

But  now  the  Jesuits  insinuated  themselves  here  also.  They 
came  to  Lucerne  in  1574,  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Swiss  guard  in  Rome,  and  found,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Pfyffer  family,  sympathy  and  support.'     Lewis 

1  From  Saccliinus  Campiani  Vita  ct  martyrium.     Ingohtadt,  1584. 

s  The  most  important  undoubtedly  was  that  relating  to  the  destiny  of  the  eran- 
gelical  party  formed  in  Locarno,  an  authentic  report  upon  which  was  made  by  F. 
Meyer  in  1830.  The  protestant  cantons  agreed  in  1555,  to  accept  of  that  intcq)re- 
tation  of  the  contested  article,  and  yielded  to  the  eyangelical  inhabitants  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  native  land,  "[f  hoy  had  completely  disappeared  there  first  about 
the  yr^ar  1680. 

'  Agricok,  177. 
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Pfyffer  of  himself  gave  probably  30,000  gulden  to  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Jesuit  coll^ ;  Philip  II.  and  the  Guises  are  said 
to  haTe  contributed  something ;  here  too  Gr^ory  XIII.  was  not 
found  wanting ;  he  furnished  the  means  for  procuring  a  library* 
The  dtizens  of  Lucerne  were  extremely  gratified.  In  a  letter 
which  they  wrote  for  the  purpose  to  the  general  of  the  order, 
they  besought  him  never  more  to  deprive  them  of  the  fathers  of 
the  society  who  had  already  arrived;  ^^ every  thing  for  them  de« 
pendcd  on  their  seeing  their  youth  property  brought  up  bi  good 
learning,  and  particularly  in  piety  and  Christian  living ;^^  in  r^ 
turn  they  promised  him  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  labour,  pro- 
perty nor  life,  in  rendering  the  society  all  the  service  it  could 
desire/ 

And  they  soon  had  an  opportimity  of  manifiesting  their  reno^ 
vated  Roman  catholic  zeal  in  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 

The  city  of  Geneva  had  passed  into  the  special  protection  of 
Berne,  and  was  now  endeavouring  to  draw  into  this  alliance  So-> 
lothum  and  Freibutg  also,  which  had  been  wont  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Berne,  not  indeed  ecclesiastically,  but  politically.  In 
fact  it  succeeded  in  the  case  of  Solothum.  A  Roman  catholic 
city  took  the  very  focus  of  Western  protestantism  into  its  pro- 
tection* Gregory  XIII.  was  terrified  and  tried  every  resource 
to  keep  back  Freiburg  at  least  from  such  a  step.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Lucemers  now  lent  him  their  aid.  An  embassy  from 
them  joined  efforts  with  the  papal  nuncio.  Freiburg  not  only 
renounced  the  alliance;  it  even  sent  for  the  Jesuits,  and  there 
too  a  college  was  organized  with  assistance  from  the  pope* 

Meanwhile  Charles  Borromeo  began  his  operations.  He  had 
alliances  chiefly  in  the  Wald-cantons.  Melchier  Lussi,  land- 
amman  of  Unterwalden,  was  regiu*ded  as  liis  particular  friend. 
Borromeo  first  sent  over  Capuchin  friars,  who  in  the  mountains 
especially,  made  an  impression  on  the  people  by  the  strictness 
and  simplicity  of  their  lives.  These  were  followed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Helvetic  college  which  he  had  founded  for  this  express 
purpose. 

Traces  of  this  influence  were  soon  to  be  discovered  in  all  j)ub- 
lic  concerns.     In  the  autumn  of  1579,  the  Roman  catholic  can- 

1  Liters  Liiccmcnslum  ad  Evcrardum  Mercurianiuu,  in  Sacchinus  IIistoi*ia  so- 
cictAtis  Jcsu,  IV.  v.  145. 

1.  :i  ic 
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tons  entered  into  a  league  with  the  bishop  of  Basel,  in  which  they 
not  only  engaged  to  defend  him  in  his  religion,  but  also  to  bring 
back  ^'  to  the  true  catholic  faith,^  as  opportunity  might  ooeor, 
those  of  his  subjects  who  had  become  protestant;  resoluticms 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  set  the  evangelical  part 
of  the  cantons  in  commotion.  The  schism  now  proceeded  with 
greater  force  than  it  had  done  for  long.  A  papal  nuncio  arrived; 
in  the  Roman  catholic  cantons  he  received  the  highest  demon- 
strations of  respect;  in  the  protestant  he  was  mocked  and  in- 
sulted. 

OBISIS  IN  THl  RSTHBRLANDS. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  affairs.  Restored  Roman  Catho- 
licism, in  the  forms  which  it  had  assumed  in  Italy  and  in  Spain, 
had  made  a  powerful  assault  on  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  no  insignificant  conquests  in  Grermany;  it  had 
made  advances  in  many  other  countries;  yet  everywhere  it  had 
encountered  a  powerful  opposition.  In  France  the  protestants 
were  secured  by  comprehensive  concessions  and  a  strong  position, 
partly  political,  partly  military;  they  had  the  preponderance  in 
the  Netherlands;  England,  Scotland  and  the  North  were  subject 
to  their  government ;  in  Poland  they  had  vindicated  for  themselves 
most  effectual  laws  in  their  favour,  together  with  an  ample  in- 
fluence in  the  general  affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  in  the  Austrian 
territories,  viewed  collectively,  they  confronted  the  government 
with  the  strength  derived  from  the  ancient  constitutional  •privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  estates  in  the  provinces;  in  Lower  Germany 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  seemed  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a 
decisive  alteration. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  now  became  of  infinite  consequence 
how  the  scale  was  to  turn,  where  the  people  were  ever  taking  up 
arms  anew;  that  is,  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  impossible  that  Philip  could  have  thought  of  repeating 
those  measures  which  had  already  once  misgiven,  neither  was  he 
any  longer  in  a  position  to  attempt  it;  it  was  his  good  fortune 
that  he  found  friends,  who  came  to  him  quite  spontaneously,  and 
that  protestantism  in  its  new  career  struck  upon  an  unlooked-for 
and  insurmountable  obstacle.  It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  longer  on  this  important  occurrence. 

Be  it  observed  that  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  every  one 
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in  the  proymceS)  to  see  the  prince  of  Orange  become  so  powerful 
there;  least  of  all  to  the  Walloon  nobility. 

Under  the  king^s  goyemment,  these  noblemen,  particularly  in 
the  French  wars,  had  ever  been  the  first  to  mount  for  the  field; 
and  the  most  distinguished  military  chiefs  among  them,  men 
whom  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  follow,  had  acquired 
thereby  a  certain  independence  and  power.  Now,  under  the  re- 
gimen of  the  estates  they  saw  themselves  placed  on  the  back 
ground;  their  pay  was  not  regularly  provided ;  the  army  of  the 
estates  consisted  mainly  of  Hollanders,  English,  and  Germans, 
who,  being  unequivocally  protestants,  enjoyed  most  confidence. 

When  the  Walloons  concurred  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  would  obtain  a  leading  in- 
fluence in  the  general  direction  of  the  country^s  affairs.  But  it 
was  much  rather  the  contrary  that  followed.  That  power  fell 
almost  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his 
friends  from  Holland  and  Zeeland. 

But  with  the  personal  feelings  of  disgust  thus  drawn  forth, 
there  come  to  be  a  special  concurrence  of  religious  motives. 

To  whatever  we  may  ascribe  the  fact,  certain  it  is  that  the 
protestant  movement  found  but  little  response  in  the  Walloon 
provinces. 

There  the  new  bishops  had  been  quietly  received ;  almost  all 
of  them  very  active  men.  In  Arras  there  was  Francis  of  Rich- 
ardot,  who  had  imbibed  to  the  full  the  restoration  principles  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  whom  his  admirers  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  praise  sufficiently  for  the  strength  and  impressiveness 
he  conjoined  with  ingenuity  and  polish  in  his  preaching,  and 
with  zeal  and  worldly  sagacity  in  his  life;^  in  Namur,  Anthony 
Havet,  a  Dominican,  less  shrewd  perhaps,  but  an  earlier  mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  equally  indefatigable  in  giving  effect  to 
its  ordinances  ;^  in  St.  Omer,  Gerrard  de  Hamericourt,  one  of 
the  richest  prelates  in  all  the  provinces,  at  the  same  time  abbot 

1  Gazet,  Histoire  eccl^siastique  des  pays-bas  p.  143,  finds  him  *<  subtile  et  solide 
en  doctrine,  nerveux  en  raisons,  riche  en  sentences,  oopieux  en  discours,  poly  en  son 
langage  ct  graye  en  actions :  mais  surtout  1'  excellente  pi6t6  et  Tertu,  qui  reluisoit 
en  sa  vie,  rendoit  son  oraison  persuasive." — [subtle  and  solid  in  doctrine,  nervous  in 
reasons,  rich  in  sent^ices,  copious  in  discourse,  polished  in  his  language  and  grave 
in  actions ;  but  most  c£  all,  or  an  excellent  piety  and  virtue,  which  sh^  a  lustre  on 
his  life,  and  made  his  prayer  persuasive.]  This  seems  to  be  Walsche  French.  I 
liave  translated  oraiton  in  the  last  clause  by  prayer,  perhaps  incorrectly.    Tr. 

*  Uavensius :  De  erectione  novorum  episcopatuum  in  Belgio,  p.  50. 
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in  St.  Bertin,  who  now  resigned  himself  to  the  aniJbitioii  otpmh 
moting  study  amongst  the  young  and  establishing  achoola»  and 
who  was  the  first  in  the  ^'etherlands  to  found  a  college  with  a 
fixed  revenue  for  the  Jesuits/  Under  these  and  other  heads  of 
the  church,  Artois,  Hainault^  and  Namur,  while  all  the  other 
proyinces  were  in  flames,  were  preserred  free  from  the  wild'  hxrj 
of  the  image  riots^^  so  that  even  the  re-actions  produced  by  Alva 
did  not  at  that  time  appear  so  violently  there/  The  decrees  ol 
the  coimcil  of  Trent  were  without  muck  delay  discussed  and  ad- 
mitted in  provincial  councils  and  diocesan  synods.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits  powerfully  difi'used  itself  from  St.  Omer,  and 
still  more  from  Douay.  Philip  11.  had  founded  a  university  at 
Douay,  in  order  that  his  subjects  speaking  French  might  have 
the  means  of  study  without  leaving  the  country.  This  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  close  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  he  contem- 
plated introducing  generally.  Not  far  from  Douay  lie&  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Anchin.  In  the  days  when  the  image  riots 
were  raging  in  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands, 
John  Lentailleur,  abbot  of  Anchin,  together  with  his  monks, 
went  through  the  spiritual  exercises  of  Ignatius.  While  the 
impression  these  had  made  was  still  fresh  upon  his  mind,  he  re- 
solved to  apply  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Abbacy  to  the  found- 
ing at  the  new  university,  of  a  college  of  Jesuits,  which  was 
opened  in  1568,  at  once  acquired  a  certain  independence  of  the 
university  authorities,  and  soon  increased  extraordinarily.  Eight 
years  after,  the  prosperous  state  of  the  university,  and  that,  too, 
as  regarded  even  literary  studies,  was  mainly  ascribed  to  the 

1  In  these  &yourable  representations  of  the  papal  chiefs,  the  autlior,  as  on  manj 
other  occasions,  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  pro-paj)al  current  of  hw 
authorities.  Let  the  reader  never  foi^t  that  these  men  were  daily  sinners  against 
both  tables  of  God's  most  holy  law ;  that  they  were  the  patrons  of  that  gross  God- 
dishonouring  idolatry  which  pollutes  these  provinces  to  this  hour,  though  but  for 
them  at  that  critical  period,  the  Reformation  might  hare  entered  there  and  esta- 
blished the  pure  worship  of  God;  and  that  the  second  table  of  the  law  they  also  vio- 
lated, as  persecutors  and  the  abettors  of  persecution.     Tr. 

>  The  "  wild  fury"  that  destroyed  the  images  was  assuredly  an  infinitely  more 
worthy  passion  than  the  avarice  that  created  them  or  the  blind  idolatry  that  wor- 
shipped them.  Every  feeling  of  true  piety  as  well  as  of  ])urc  patriotism  must  have 
been  insulted  by  their  presence,  and  the  iconoclasts  had  at  least  no  rich  livings  to 
secure,  no  spiritual  or  temporal  power  to  preserve  by  their  zeal.     Tr. 

>  Hopper:  Recueil  et  Memorial  des  troubles  des  Pa^ns-bas,  03,  08. 

4  According  to  Viglii  commentarius  rerum  actarum  super  impositiono  decimi 
denarii  in  Papendrecnt,  Analccta  I.  ] ,  202,  the  tenth  penny  waa  impowd  on  them, 
with  the  assurance  that  ho  would  not  bo  very  strict  in  enforcing  it. 
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Jesuits.  Not  only  was  their  college  filled  with  a  pious  and  se- 
dulous body  of  young  men;  the  other  colleges  rose  likewise  in 
consequence  &[  th^  endeavours  to  rival  it.  Ere  long  even  the 
higher  schook  were  furnished  &om  it  with  ^mnent  divmes,  and 
all  Artois  and  Hainault  with  clergymen/  This  college  gradu- 
ally came  to  be  a  central  point  of  modem  Catholicism  for  all  the 
regions  round  about.  In  1578  the  Walloon  provinces  passed,  at 
least  among  those  who  lived  at  that  time,  as  one  of  them  expres- 
ses it»  for  being  RcHnan  catholic  in  the  highest  degree.^ 

But  these  religious  features  in  the  condition  of  the  country, 
were  now,  equally  with  its  political  claims,  threatened  by  the 
preponderance  of  protestantism. 

In  Ghent  protestantism  had  assumed  a  form  which  we  should 
at  the  present  day  designate  as  revolutionary.  Here  the  an- 
cient franchises  of  the  country  which  Charles  V.  had  violated  in 
1539,  had  not  been  forgotten ;  here  Alva's  malpractices  had  begot 
a  peculiar  exasperation  of  Caeling;  the  populace  was  naturally 
violent,  disposed  to  engage  in  iconoclast  tumults,  and  furiously 
opposed  to  the  priests.  Two  eager  ringleaders,  Imhize  and 
Byhove,  took  advantage  of  all  this  fermentation.  Imbize  thought 
of  founding  a  new  republic,  and  dreamt  that  Ghent  was  to  be- 
come another  Home.  They  began  their  undertaking  with  the 
imprisonment  of  their  governor,  Aerschot,  together  with  some 
bishops  and  Boman  catholic  leaders  from  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  whom  he  was  holding  a  conference  at  the  time. 
They  then  restored  the  ancient  constitution,  understood  of  course 
with  some  modifications,  which  secured  for  them  the  possession 
of  the  government.  Thereafter  they  seized  the  property  of  the 
church,  dissolved  the  bishopric,  confiscated  tlie  abbeys  and  made 
barracks  of  the  hospitals  and  monasteries.     Finally  they  endea- 

1  Testimonium  Thomse  Staplei'^nt  (Rector  of  the  UniTenity)  dated  1576»  in 
Sacchiniu  IV.  IV.  124.  "  Plurimos  ex  hoc  patrnm  oollegio— called  the  collegium 
Aquicintenae — Artesia  et  Hannonia  pastores,  multos  aoho&i  noatra  theologos  optima 
inHtitutos  et  comparatos  accepit.*' — [Testimony  of  Thomas  Stapleton,  Ae.  d^c 
Artois  and  Ilainault  haye  had  many  pastors  from  that  college  of  the  fathers,  and 
our  uniyersity  has  received  from  it  many  excellently  instructed  and  accomplished 
divines.]  Many  still  higher  eulogies  follow  which  we  may  the  more  omit,  as  Staple- 
ton  himself  was  a  Jesuit. 

*  Michiel:  Rebtione  dl  Francia.  "  H  oonte  (the  goyemor  of  Hainavlt)  d  cattoli- 
chiMtimo,  come  d  tutto  quel  contado  insieme  con  queld'Artoes,  che  H  d  propinquo." 
— The  count  \»  most  catholic,  as  is  also  all  that  country  together,  with  that  of  Ar- 
tois, which  is  adjacent  to  it.] 
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Toured  by  force  of  arms  to  extend  these  proceedings  among  their 
neighbours.^ 

Now  some  of  the  leading  men  that  had  been  arrested^  belonged 
to  the  Walloon  provinces;  forthwith  the  troops  of  Ghent  made 
an  incursion  into  the  Walloon  territory;  all  persons  there  that 
might  be  of  protestant  views,  began  to  move;  popular  passions 
were,  from  the  example  of  Ghent,  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nection with  religious  excitement.  In  Arras  there  broke  out  a 
tumult  against  the  council.  Even  in  Douay  the  Jesuits  were 
banished  by  a  rising  of  the  people  against  the  will  of  the  coun- 
cil^ and  though  it  lasted  but  a  fortnight,  still  it  was  a  great 
success;  in  St.  Omer  they  maintained  their  footing  only  through 
the  special  protection  of  the  council. 

The  magistrates  in  the  cities,  the  nobility  in  the  country,  and 
the  clergy,  all  were  at  once  endangered  and  coerced.  They  found 
themselves  threatened  with  a  development,  such  as  had  taken 
place  in  Ghent,  and  of  an  evidently  destructive  character.  No 
wonder  if  while  in  this  jeopardy  they  endeavoured  to  defend 
themselves  by  every  means  in  their  power,  that  first  they  sent 
their  troops  into  the  field,  where  these  made  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  Ghent  territory,  and  thereafter  looked  about  for  some  other 
more  stable  bond  of  union  among  the  states  which  might  secure 
to  them  their  relationship  to  the  Netherlandish  estates  in  general. 

Forthwith  Don  John  of  Austria  availed  himself  of  this  deter- 
mination of  theirs. 

On  casting  a  glance  at  Don  John's  whole  proceedings  in  the 
Netherlands  in  general,  it  seoms  indeed  as  if  he  had  effected 
nothing  at  all,  and  as  if  his  entire  existence  had  passed  away, 
leaving  as  utter  an  absence  of  any  traces  of  his  having  been  there 
as  he  left  of  any  personal  regard  for  him.  But  if  we  look  into 
the  matter  more  narrowly  and  mark  how  he  stood,  what  he  did, 
and  what  were  the  consequences  of  his  undertakings,  we  must 
ascribe  to  him  above  all,  if  to  any  one,  the  founding  of  the  Span- 
ish  Netherlands.  He  long  tried  to  adhere  to  the  pacification  of 
Ghent;  but  from  the  independent  position  assumed  by  the  es- 
tates, from  the  relative  situation  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
a  far  more  powerful  person  than  he,  the  stadtholder-general,  was, 

1  See  Vander  Vynkt's  History  of  the  Netherlands,  vol.  II.  book  IT.  sect.  2. 
That  section  may  m  reckoned  perhaps  as  the  most  important  of  the  yrhcHe  book. 
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and  from  the  mutual  saspicion  with  which  the  parties  regarded 
each  other,  it  was  evident  that  matters  mnst  come  to  an  open 
breach.  Don  John  resolved  to  commence  war.  This  he  did  no 
doubt  against  the  king's  will,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  Thereby 
alone  could  he  succeed,  and  did  succeed  too,  in  gaining  a  terri- 
tory which  again  owned  the  Spanish  sovereignty.  He  still  pre* 
served  Luxembourg;  he  occupied  Namur;  the  battle  of  6em- 
blours  had  made  him  master  of  Louvain  and  Limburg.  If  the 
king  wished  again  to  be  (sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  what 
was  no  longer  to  be  attained  by  an  agreement  with  the  states- 
general,  for  that  was  manifestly  impossible,  but  by  gradually 
reducing  individual  provinces  to  subjection,  either  by  the  way 
of  entering  into  terms  with  them  or  by  force  of  arms.  This 
course  Don  John  adopted,  and  already  it  opened  up  the  largest 
prospect.  He  aroused  the  old  attachment  of  the  Walloon  pro- 
vinces to  the  race  of  Burgundy.  What  was  of  special  import- 
suioe,  he  brought  over  to  his  side  two  powerful  persons,  Pardieu 
de  la  Motte,  governor  of  Gravelines,  and  Matthew  Moulart, 
bishop  of  Arras.^ 

These  were  the  very  men  who,  after  the  early  death  of  Don 
John,  conducted,  with  great  zeal  and  a  happy  dexterity,  the  ne- 
gotiations on  which  the  crisis  depended. 

De  la  Motte  took  advantage  of  the  growing  hatred  felt  to- 
wards the  protestants.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  the  removal 
from  many  fortified  places,  of  the  garrisons  placed  there  by  the 
estates,  for  this  very  reason  that  they  might  be  protestant,  and 
in  inducing  the  nobility  of  Artois  first  to  resolve  upon,  and  then 
to  accomplish  as  early  as  November,  the  removal  of  all  the  Re- 
formed from  that  coimtry.  Upon  this  Matthew  Moulart  sought 
to  effect  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the  king.  He  began  with 
a  formal  procession  in  the  town  and  prayers  for  the  divine  assist- 
ance. And  indeed,  it  was  no  easy  task  he  had  undertaken ;  he 
had  at  times  to  unite  persons  whose  pretensions  directly  con- 

1  That  they  were  gained  oyer  while  Don  Juan  was  still  in  life,  appears  from  the 
following  two  passages.  1.  Strada  II.  1.  p.  10.  "  Pardisus  Mottn  dominusnon  re- 
ditnrum  modo  te  ad  regis  ohedlentiam  sed  etiam  quamplures  secum  tractumm  jam- 
pridem  significarat  Joanni  Austriaco." — [Pardieu  lord  of  la  Motte  had  already  sig- 
nified to  John  of  Austria  that  not  only  he  himself  would  return  to  the  ohedience,  but 
that  he  would  bring  many  along  with  him.1  "2.  Tasnis  ;  Epificopum  Atrebatennem, 
qui  vivente  adhuc  Austriaco  so  regi  conciharat.'* — [The  bishop  of  Arras,  who  while 
the  Austrian  was  yet  alire,  had  reconciled  himself  with  the  king.] 
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flicted  with  each  other.     He  showed  himself  indefatigaUe,  sab- 
tile  and  pliable,  and  met  with  corresponding  snooess. 

Alexander  Famese,  who  succeeded  Don  John,  possessed  the 
important  faculty  of  conyincing  the  understandings,  and  aequiiv 
ing  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  others.  He  could  at  all 
times  command  the  assistance  of  Francis  Bicharboi)  nephew  to 
the  bishop  of  that  name,  '^  a  man,^^  says  Oabrera,  ^^  of  mueh  in* 
sight  in  various  matters,  experienced  in  all  of  them,  who  knew 
how  to  manage  any  affair,  whatever  the  nature  of  it  might  be;^ 
and  of  Sarazzin,  abbot  of  St.  Vaast,  whom  the  same  Oabrera 
describes  as  a  great  politician  under  the  appearance  of  calm  in- 
difference, very  ambitious  under  the  guise  of  humility,  and  who 
contrived  to  acquire  and  preserve  universal  deference/ 

Shall  we  now  describe  the  course  of  negotiations  as  they  gra- 
dually advanced  to  the  attainment  of  their  object ! 

It  is  enough  to  remark  that  on  the  side  of  the  provinces  the 
interests  of  self-preservation  and  of  religion  pointed  to  the  king, 
while  on  the  king^s  side  nothing  remained  unattempted  that  could 
be  done  by  priestly  influence  and  adroit  negotiation,  combined' 
with  the  returning  favour  of  the  sovereign.  In  April  1679, 
Emanuel  de  Montigny,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Walloon 
army,  passed  over  into  the  king's  pay.  Upon  this  the  Oount  de 
Lalaing  followed  his  example;  his  doing  so  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable  to  the  gaining  of  Hainault.  At  last  on  the  17th  May 
1579,  the  compact  was  concluded  in  the  camp  at  Maestricht. 
But  severe  were  the  conditions  to  which  the  king  had  to  sub* 
mit !  It  was  a  restoration  of  his  power  indeed,  yet  one  effected 
only  under  the  strictest  limitations.  He  engaged  not  only  to 
dismiss  all  foreigners  from  his  army,  and  to  serve  himself  with 
Low-country  troops  alone;  he  also  confirmed  in  their  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices,  all  who  had  received  them  in  the  course 
of  the  disturbances ;  the  inhabitants  even  pledged  themselves  not 
to  receive  any  garrison  of  which  no  previous  notice  had  been  given 
to  the  estates  of  the  province;  two-thirds  of  the  council  of  state  were 
to  consist  of  persons  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  disturban- 
ces. The  remaining  articles  are  all  of  a  like  purport.'  The  pro- 
vinces obtained  such  an  independence  as  they  had  never  had  before. 

1  Cabrera:  Felipe  aegiinilo,  p.  1021. 

>  Taasis  gives  us  ibis  coropoct  at  AUl  length,  lib.  V,  304—406. 
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All  this  implied  a  torn  in  the  tide  of  events  whieh  was  of 
general  importance.  Thronghont  the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
hitherto,  every  attempt  to  maintain  or  re-introduoe  Boman 
oatholioism,  had"  been  made  through  the  pablic  force  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  it;  the  sovereign  power  had  under  this 
pretext  striven  completely  to  suppress  provincial  privileges.  Now 
it  saw  the  necessity  of  pursuing  another  method.  If  it  would 
restore  Boman  Catholicism  and  preserve  itself,  this  could  be  ac- 
complished only  by  a  coalition  with  the  estates  and  their  privi- 
leges. 

Grievously,  however,  as  the  sovereign  power  had  been  circum- 
scribed, it  had  gained  immensely  notwithstanding.  Those  pro- 
vinces on  which  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  was 
founded,  had  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Alexander  Famese 
now  carried  on  the  war  with  Walloon  troops,  and  protracted  as 
it  was,  still  he  was  constantly  making  progress.  In  1580  he 
took  Oourtray;  in  1581  Toumay;  in  1582  Oudenarde. 

But  these  successes  did  not  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision.  It 
may  have  been  the  union  of  the  Boman  catholic  prorvinces  with 
the  king  that  directly  drove  the  northern  and  altogether  protes- 
tant  provinces,  not  only  to  league  themselves  intimately  toge- 
ther, but  at  last  absolutely  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
king. 

Here  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  as 
a  whole.  There  might  be  found  in  all  the  provinces  a  conflict 
of  old  standing,  betwixt  the  provincial  rights  and  the  sovereign 
power.  The  latter,  in  Alva^s  time,  had  obtained  a  preponder- 
ance, such  as  it  had  never  before  possessed;  but  this  it  could  not 
for  any  length  of  time  preserve.  The  pacification  of  Ghent 
demonstrated  how  completely  the  states  had  won  for  themselves 
the  ascendancy  over  the  administration.  In  this  the  northern 
provinces  had  no  advants^e  over  those  of  the  south;  had  all  been 
united  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they  would  have  established  one 
common  Netherlandish  republic.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  their  dif- 
fering in  religion  involved  their  disruption.  The  first  result  was 
that  the  Boman  catholic  provinces  went  back  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king,  their  grand  reason  for  coalescing  with  whom 
was  precisely  that  the  Boman  catholic  religion  might  be  upheld, 
whereupon,  as  a  second  result,  it  followed  that  the  protestant 

I.  3l 
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after  haying  so  long  maintained  the  struggle,  finally  cast  off  the 
very  name  of  subjection  and  revolted  altogether  from  the  king. 
Now,  though  the  former  were  called  the  subjected  provinces,  and 
the  latter  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  republic,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  difference  essentially  was  at  first  very  great. 
Even  the  subjected  provinces  maintained  all  the  privileges  of 
their  estates,  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  republican  provinces, 
too,  by  which  they  were  confronted,  could  not  dispense  with  an 
institution,  that  of  the  stadtholder,  which  had  an  analogy  with 
monarchical  government.     The  main  difference  lay  in  religion.^ 

Through  this  did  the  struggle  first  reveal  itself,  in  its  pure 
antagonist  principles,  and  events  ripen  towards  their  completion. 

It  was  at  this  time  precisely  that  Philip  II.  conquered  Por- 
tugal, and  as  he  felt  himself  stimulated  by  the  success  he  had 
had  in  making  so  important  an  acquisition,  to  proceed  to  new 
enterprises,  even  the  Walloon  states  allowed  themselves  at  length 
to  feel  disposed  to  permit  the  return  of  the  Spanish  troops. 

Lalaing  and  his  wife,  who  had  all  along  been  a  great  adver- 
sary of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  whom  their  exclusion  had  been 
mainly  ascribed,  were  gained  over,  and  they  were  followed  by 
the  whole  Walloon  nobility.  They  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  return  of  Alva^s  despotisms  and  deeds  of  violence  was  no 
more  to  be  dreaded.  The  Spanish-Italian  army,  already  with- 
drawn once,  brought  back  again,  and  once  more  sent  off,  arrived 
anew  in  the  country.  With  none  but  the  Netherlands  troops 
the  king  must  have  protracted  the  war  interminably;  but  those 
veteran,  well-disciplined  and  altogether  superior  troops,  hastened 
the  crisis. 

As  in  Germany,  colonies  of  Jesuits,  consisting  of  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  some  Netherlanders,  restored  Roman  Catholicism 
in  the  way  of  doctrinal  divinity  and  instruction,  so  did  the  Ital- 
ian-Spanish arms  appear  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order  when  com- 
bined with  Walloon  elements,  to  secure  a  preponderance  in  anna 
for  Roman  catholic  opinions. 

1  This  reasoning  powerfoUy  supports  those  evangelical  patriots  of  our  own  day  in 
Holland,  who  insist  that  the  old  glories  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  were  the  re- 
sults of  its  high  religious  character,  much  more  than  of  any  peculiarities  in  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  Seven  United  provinces  In  so  far  as  respects  civil  and  munici- 
pal franchises,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  fullest  development 
of  national  energy  in  the  rival  provinces.  But  superstition  has  been  the  curse  of 
every  country  it  infects.    Tr. 
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At  this  point  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  war.  It  be- 
came at  the  same  time  the  advance  of  religion. 

In  July  1583,  Dunkirk,  both  town  and  harbonr,  and  within 
six  days  thereafter,  Nieuport  and  all  the  coast  as  far  as  Ostend, 
Dixmunde  and  Fumes,  were  taken. 

Here  the  character  of  the  war  at  once  displayed  itself.  The 
Spaniards  showed  themselves  forbearing  in  all  political  matters, 
but  inexorably  severe  in  those  that  concerned  the  church.  They 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  granting  the  protestants  the  use  of 
a  church,  or  even  liberty  to  worship  in  private;  the  preachers 
that  were  taken,  were  hanged.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  the 
full  consciousness  of  its  being  a  religious  one ;  and  in  a  certain 
sense  this  was  even  the  most  rational  view  of  the  matter,  consi- 
dering the  state  in  which  people  found  themselves.  The  protes- 
tants had  never  succeeded  in  completely  subjecting  the  country; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  this  resolute  procedure,  their  enemies 
stirred  up  on  their  own  side  the  elements  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  siUl  ousted  throughout  the  land.  These  put  themselves 
in  motion  quite  spontaneously.  BaiUia  Serves  van  Steeland  de- 
liyered  up  the  district  of  Waes;  Hulst  smd  Axel  surrendered ; 
Alexander  Famese  soon  found  himself  strong  enough  to  think 
of  making  an  attempt  upon  the  larger  cities;  he  commanded  the 
land  and  the  coasts;  one  after  another,  first  Ypres  in  April,  then 
Bruges,  at  last  Ghent  also,  where  Imhize  himself  now  took  part 
with  the  advocates  for  a  reconciliation,  had  to  surrender.  To 
the  communes  as  such,  very  tolerable  conditions  were  granted ; 
their  privileges  were  in  a  great  measure  left  to  them;  only  the 
protestants  were  mercilessly  expelled;  it  was  uniformly  the  prin- 
cipal condition,  that  the  Boman  catholic  clergy  should  return, 
and  that  the  churches  should  again  lapse  to  the  Boman  catholic 
rituil. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  nothing  seemed  to  be  permanently 
attained,  no  security  won,  as  long  as  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
still  in  life,  that  prince  who  gave  support  and  effect  to  the  re- 
sistance, and  who  prevented  even  the  conquered  from  resigning 
themselves  to  despair. 

The  Spaniards  had  set  a  price  of  25,000  scudi  on  his  head, 
and  in  the  wild  excitement  that  agitated  men^s  minds,  there 
could  not  be  wanting  persons  capable  of  availing  themselves  of 
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the  offer.  They  were  impelled  to  it  at  onoe  hj  avarice  and  fim- 
aticism.  I  know  not  that  there  was  ever  an  instance  of  grosser 
blasphemy  than  that  found  in  the  papers  of  the  Bisoayan  Jaar- 
eguj,  who  was  apprehended  for  an  attempt  on  the  prinoe^s  liie. 
He  carried  about  with  him,  as  a  kind  of  amulet,  prayers  in  which 
the  merciful  Godhead,  who  appeared  to  mankind  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  is  besought  to  favour  murder,  and  in  which,  in  the 
event  of  his  accomplishing  the  deed,  part  of  the  reward  is,  as  it 
were,  promised  to  Christ,  a  garment,  lamp,  and  crown  to  the 
"  Mother  of  Qt)d^'  at  Bayonne,  a  crown  to  the  mother  of  God 
at  Aranzosu,  and  a  rich  curtain  to  the  Lord  Christ  himself!^ 
This  fanatic  was  fortunately  apprehended,  but  meanwhile  an- 
other was  already  on  the  way.  At  the  time  of  the  (princess) 
outlawry  being  published  at  Maestricht,  Balthazar  Gkrard,  a 
Burgundian  residing  there  at  the  time,  felt  himself  seized  with 
the  idea  of  carrying  it  into  effect.'  The  hopes  he  entertained  of 
the  earthly  fortunes  and  honour  which  awaited  him  in  ease  of 
success,  and  of  the  renown  of  a  martyr  to  be  derived  bom  it, 
should  he  perish  in  the  attempt,  in  which  views  he  had  been  for- 
tified by  a  Jesuit  at  Treves,  would  allow  him  no  peace  by  day 
or  night  until  he  set  about  its  accomplishment.  Having  repre- 
sented himself  to  the  prince  as  a  refugee,  he  by  this  means  se- 
cured admission  to  his  presence  and  a  favourable  moment  for 
effecting  his  purpose;  in  July  1584,  he  killed  Orange  by  shoot- 
ing him  dead.  He  was  seized ;  but  none  of  the  tortures  inflicted 

1  «  Contemporary  Copy  of  a  vow  and  of  oeriain  prayers  found  in  the  form  of  an 
amulet  upon  Jauregny,  in  the  Collections  of  Lord  Egerton.  '*  A  tos,  Senor  Jesus 
Christo,  redemptor  y  Salvador  del  mundo,  criador  del  cielo  y  de  la  tierra,  oa  oflireaeOr 
siendo  oe  sorrido  librarme  con  vida  despues  de  haver  efibctuado  mi  deseo,  un  belo 
muy  rico." 

«  "Relatione  del  suocosso  della  morte  di  Guiliolmo  di  Nassau  prindpe  di  Onuiga 
e  delli  tormenti  patiti  del  generosissimo  giovane  Baldassare  Gerardi  Bonronione." 
— [Accomit  of  what  follow^  on  the  death  of  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
and  of  the  tortures  suffered  by  that  most  generous  youth  Balthasar  Gerard  of  Bur- 
gundy.]    Inff.  politt.  XII.  contains  some  notices  d^oring  from  the  usual  accounts. 

f  n^..^^Ai    1.  ^»:  .^^J X  Ai  r»! J* •  Ao   : : _: ^  j^*a^ 


"  Gerardi,  la  cui  madre  d  di  Bisansone,  d*anni  28  inciroa,  giovane  non  meno  dotto 
ehe  eloquente." — [Gerard,  whose  mother  was  from  Besanyon,  was  about  eight  and 
twenty  years  of  i^,  and  was  a  youth  of  no  less  learning  than  eloquence.]     lie  had 


twenty  years  ot  i^,  and  was  a  youtn  ot  no  less  learmng  tnan  eloquence.J  tie  nau 
had  the  design  in  his  head  for  six  years  and  a  half.  *'  Off^ndosi  dunque  Topportuniti 
di  portar  le lettere  del  duca  d'Alansone  al  Nassau,  essendo  gi^  lui  gentilhuomo  di 
easa,  alii  7  Luglio  un  hora  e  mezzo  dope  pranso,  uscendo  il  principo  della  tavola» 
■cargandoli  un  archibugetto  con  tre  palle  gli  colso  sotto  la  sinna  numoa  e  gli  feoe  una 
ferita  di  due  diti,  colla  quale  Tammazzb.  — [An  opportunity  then  oflTcrinff  of  taking 
letters  from  the  duke  of  Alenc^on  to  Nassau,  being  now  a  gentleman  of  nis  house- 
hold, on  the  7th  of  July,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  dinner,  as  the  prince  was  retiring 
fipom  the  table,  by  discharging  a  pistol  with  three  balls,  he  hit  him  under  the  left 
breast  and  produced  a  wound  two  inches  kmg,  with  which  he  killed  him.] 
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on  him,  could  extort  from  him  a  sigh ;  he  miiformlj  declared  that 
had  he  not  done  it,  he  would  still  do  it.  At  the  time  that  he 
was  expiring  amid  the  execrations  of  the  people  at  Delft,  the 
prebendaries  at  Bois-le-duc  held  a  solemn  Te  Deum^  as  a 
thanksgiying  for  what  he  had  done. 

All  the  passions  were  now  wildly  fermenting;  the  impulse 
they  communicated  to  the  Boman  catholics  proved  the  more 
powerful  of  the  two;  it  effected  its  object  and  triumphed  accord- 

Had  the  prince  lived,  it  is  believed  he  would  have  found  means 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  relieve  Antwerp,  which  was  already 
besieged.  No  one  now  could  be  found  capable  of  supplying  his 
place. 

The  measures  undertaken  against  Antwerp,  were  of  so  com- 
prehensive a  character  as  directly  to  menace  all  other  towns  of 
any  importance  in  Brabant.  The  prince  of  Parma  cut  them  all 
off  at  once  from  the  means  of  obtaining  supplies.  Brussels  first 
surrendered.  Being  a  town  that  usually  had  a  superabundance 
of  provisions,  on  seeing  itself  threatened  with  want,  factions 
broke  out  and  these  led  to  its  being  given  up.  Mechline  fell 
next;  finally,  on  the  failure  of  a  last  attempt  to  open  the  sluices 
and  effect  a  communication  over  the  land,  Antwerp  also  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

The  mildest  conditions,  moreover,  were  granted  to  these  cities 
in  Brabant  as  well  as  to  those  in  Flanders.  Brussels  was  ex* 
empted  from  the  contribution;  Antwerp  obtained  a  promise  that 
the  city  should  never  be  garrisoned  by  Spaniards,  and  that  the 
citadel  should  not  be  renewed.  One  obligation  stood  for  all, 
namely,  that  churches  and  chapels  should  be  restored,  and  the 
expelled  priests  and  members  of  the  religious  orders  recalled.  In 
regard  to  this  the  king  was  immovable.  In  all  agreements,  he 
said,  that  must  be  the  first  and  last  condition.  The  only  &vour 
he  would  condescend  to  grant  was  that  those  who  had  settled  in 
that  country  should  be  allowed  two  years,  during  which  they 
should  either  become  converts  to  Boman  Catholicism,  or  sell  their 
property  and  leave  the  Spanish  territory. 

How  completely  had  the  times  now  become  altered.  Philip 
II.  himself  had  once  entertained  scruples  about  granting  fixed 
settlements  to  the  Jesuits  in  the  NeUierlands,  and  often  since 
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had  they  been  exposed  to  peril,  attacked  and  banished.    The 
events  of  the  war  now  brought   them    back,   and   that  too 
under  the  decided  favour  of  the  government.     The  Fameses, 
besides,  were  special  well-wishers  to  that  order;  Alexander  had 
a  Jesuit  for  his  confessor;  he  looked  on  the  order  as  the  chief 
means  of  fully  restoring  to  Boman  Catholicism  the  half  proteB- 
tant  country  which  he  had  conquered,  and  thus  accomplbhing 
the  grand  object  of  the  war.^    The  first  quarter  in  which  they 
re-appeared,  was  the  first  also  that  was  conquered,  Courtray. 
The  parish  priest  of  the  town,  John  David,  had  become  ac- 
quainted vdth  the  Jesuits  during  his  exile  at  Douay;  he  now 
returned,  but  only  to  enter  the  order  forthwith;  and  in  his  Care- 
well  sermon  to  exhort  the  inhabitants  no  longer  to  allow  the 
spiritual  aids  of  the  society  to  be  withheld  from  them;  and  they 
readily  permitted  themselves  to  be  persuaded.   Old  John  Mont- 
agna  who  had  first  introduced  the  society  into  Toumay,  and  had 
more  than  once  to  take  to  flight,  now  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  a  permanent  establishment  there.     Thus  too,  as  soon 
as  Bruges  and  Ypres  went  over  to  the  other  party,  the  Jesuits 
arrived  in  those  cities;  the  king  willingly  made  a  grant  to  them 
of  some  monasteries  that  had  been  deserted  during  the  distuib- 
ances.     In  Ghent  the  house  of  the  great  demagogue  Imbize,  from 
which  the  destruction  of  Roman  Catholicism  had  been  proclaimed, 
was  put  in  order  for  the  society.   At  the  time  of  their  capitula- 
tion, the  Antwerpers  wished  to  stipulate  that  they  should  only 
again  receive  those  of  the  Order  that  had  been  there  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  but  this  was  not  conceded ;  they  had  to  allow  the 
Jesuits  to  march  in,  and  had  to  restore  to  them  the  buildings 
they  had  formerly  possessed.     The  historian  of  the  order  relates 
this  with  no  small  satisfaction,  and  notices  as  a  special  mark  of 

^  Sacchinus :  "  Alexandra  et  prirati  ejus  consilii  viris  ea  stabat  sententia,  ut 
qufeque  rccipicltatur  ex  hicrcticis  civitas,  continuo  fere  in  cam  immitti  societatem 
debcro :  vaJere  id  turn  ad  pietatcm  privatam  ciyium  turn  ad  paoem  tranqiiillitatem- 
que  intelligebant." — [Alexander  and  the  members  of  hU  privy  council  were  fully  of 
opinion  that  as  80on  as  any  city  was  taken  from  the  heretics,  the  society  ou^t 
almost  immediately  to  bo  sent  into  it ;  they  were  aware  that  tills  would  avail  at  once 
in  promoting  the  private  piety  of  the  citizens,  and  public  peace  and  tranquillity.] 
(Pars  V.  lib.  IV.  n.  r>8.)  According  to  the  **  Imago  primi  seculi" — [Image  of  tbo 
first  age],  this  was  also  the  king's  desire,  "qui  recens  datis  do  hoc  argumcnto  litcris 
duocm  cum  cura  monuerat  ut  societatis  prsraidio  muiiire  satagerct  proecipuas  quas- 

?|ue  Belgii  civitates"  — [who  by  letters  recently  presented  on  tliis  subject  had  care- 
iiily  admonished  the  duke  that  he  should  exert  himself  in  giving  the  society  the 
Bafrguard  of  his  protection].     Assertions  which  wero  sufficiently  proved  by  deeds. 
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the  divine  favour,  that  property  that  had  been  left  bnrthened 
with  debt,  was  recovered  free  from  debt;  it  had  meanwhile  passed 
through  several  successive  hands,  and  was  without  more  ado 
restored.  Nor  could  Brussels  escape  the  general  fate;  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city  declared  its  readiness;  the  prince  of  Parma  granted 
a  provision  from  the  royal  chest;  and  very  soon  the  Jesuits  were 
established  there  likewise  in  the  best  manner.  The  prince  had 
already  solemnly  invested  them  with  the  right  of  possessing  real 
property  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  freely  to  avail 
themselves  in  those  provinces  of  the  privileges  of  the  apostolic  see. 

Nor  was  this  patronage  confined  to  the  Jesuits  alone.  Some 
Capuchin  friars  in  1585  came  to  enjoy  it  also;  by  means  of  a 
special  letter  to  the  pope  he  contrived  to  obtain  permission  for 
them  to  remain  with  him;^  he  then  bought  for  then  a  house  in 
Antwerp.  They  even  made  a  great  impression  on  the  connec- 
tions of  the  order.  Other  Franciscans  had  to  be  debarred,  by 
special  command  of  the  pope,  from  adopting  the  reform  of  the 
Capuchins. 

But  all  these  preparatory  arrangements  gradually  produced 
the  utmost  effect.  They  made  Belgium,  after  being  half  protec- 
tant, to  become  one  of  the  most  Roman  catholic  countries  in  the 
world.  Nor,  too,  can  it  well  be  denied  that  in  the  earlier  part 
at  least  of  this  period,  they  gave  their  aid  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  royal  authority. 

In  consequence  of  these  successes  the  opinion  became  more  and 
more  deeply  rooted,  that  only  one  religion  should  be  tolerated  in 
a  state.  It  forms  one  of  the  chief  principles  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Justus  Lipsius.  In  religious  matters,  says  Lipsius,  there 
must  be  no  admittance  given  to  mercy  or  forbearance;  here  true 
mercy  consists  in  being  merciless ;  in  order  that  many  may  be 
saved,  there  must  be  no  hesitation  shown  in  removing  one  and 
another  out  of  the  way. 

This  principle  was  no  where  admitted  more  thoroughly  than 
in  Germany. 

PH00RXS8  OF  THE  COU5TZB-RKFOBlCAnOirB  IN  OXRlfAirT. 

Were  not  the  Netherlands  always  considered  one  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  German  empire  ?     From  the  very  nature  of  things, 

1  The  Capuchina  were  at  tbU  time  confined  by  the  rules  of  theur  order  to  Italy. 
Tr. 
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the  occurrences  there  must  have  exercised  a  great  influance  on 
Oerman  affairs.  As  one  of  their  immediate  consequences  the 
affairs  of  Cologne  were  brought  to  a  decision. 

The  Spaniards  had  not  as  yet  returned,  far  less  had  the  great 
advantages  on  the  side  of  Roman  Catholicism  been  achieved, 
when  the  electoral  prince  Truchsess  of  Cologne  resolved,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1582,  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  reformed  doctrine^ 
and  to  take  a  wife,  yet  without  meaning  to  resign  his  archbish* 
opric.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobility  were  in  his  &vour,  indod- 
ing  the  counts  von  Nuenar,  Solms,  Wittgenstein,  Wied,  Nassau, 
the  whole  dukedom  of  Westphalia,  all  of  them  evangelicaL  With 
a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  the  electoral  prince 
entered  Bonn;  Casimir  von  der  FMz  took  the  field  with  no  in- 
considerable force,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  city  of  Cologne, 
the  chapter,  and  the  archbishopric,  all  of  which  were  opposed  to 
him. 

In  all  the  transactions  of  that  time  we  find  this  Casimir 
von  der  Pfalz  ever  ready  to  mount  horse  and  draw  his  sword, 
and  always  with  warlike  squadrons,  protestants  in  opinion,  at 
his  beck.  But  he  seldom  brought  matters  to  a  right  result. 
He  carried  on  war  neither  with  the  devotedness  required  by  a 
religious  cause,  having  on  all  occasions  had  some  particular  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  in  his  eye;  nor  with  the  eneigy  or  the  science 
that  were  opposed  to  him.  On  this  occasion  too  he  ravaged, 
indeed,  the  fields  of  his  adversaries;  but  in  the  main  affair,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  he  accomplished  amounted  to  nothing;^  he 
made  no  conquests ;  nor  did  he  know  how  to  procure  for  himself 
further  aid  from  protestant  Germany. 

The  Broman  catholic  powers,  on  the  contrary,  combined  their 
whole  resources.  Pope  Gregory  did  not  trust  the  affairs  to  the 
delays  of  a  process  before  the  Curia ;  he  considered  a  simple  oen- 
sistory  of  the  cardinals,  from  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances, 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  so  weighty  a  case,  as  that  of 
depriving  a  German  electoral  prince  of  his  archiepiscopal  dig- 
nity.' Already  had  his  nuncio,  Malaspina,  hastened  to  Col- 
ogne; and  there  he  succeeded,  particularly  with  the  co-operation 

1  Isselt :  Historia  belli  Coloniensis,  p.  1002.    "  Tota  hao  seetate  nihil  hoc  exer- 
citu  dignum  egit." — [That  whole  summer  he  did  nothing  worthy  of  such  an  anny.] 

«  Maflei :  AnnaU  di  Gregorio  XIII.  II.  XII.  8. 
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of  the  learned  members  of  the  establishment,  not  merely  in  ex- 
cluding all  the  less  decided  from  the  chapter,  but  also  in  raising 
to  the  archiepiscopate  a  prince  from  the  only  remaining  entirely 
Boman  catholic  family,  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Freia- 
ingen/  Upon  this  a  German  Boman  catholic  army  appeared  on 
the  field,  brought  together  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  not 
without  papal  subsidies.  The  emperor  delayed  not  to  threaten 
the  Count  palatine  Gasimir  with  the  ban  and  re-ban'  of  the 
empire,  and  to  send  dissuasive  letters  to  the  troops  of  the  count, 
which  in  hct  led  at  last  to  the  dissolution  of  the  palatinate  army. 
When  matters  had  proceeded  thus  far  the  Spaniards  likewise 
appeared.  In  the  summer  of  1583,  they  had  only  taken  Zut- 
phen ;  three  thousand  five  hundred  Belgian  reterans  now  burst 
into  the  archbishopric.  Gebhard  Truchsess  was  overwhelmed 
by  so  many  enemies;  his  troops  would  not  serve  in  the  face  of  an 
imperial  mandate;  his  principal  fortress  surrendered  to  the 
Bavarian  Spanish  army ;  he  himself  had  to  flee  and  seek  an  asy- 
lum for  mercy^B  sake  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  whose  side 
he  had  hoped  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  champions  of  pro- 
testantism. 

As  is  self-evident,  this  must  have  had  the  utmost  influence  on 
the  complete  and  solid  establishment  of  Boman  Catholicism  in 
the  country.  At  the  first  blush  of  the  disturbances,  the  clergy 
of  the  see  had  allowed  the  dissensions  that  existed  among  them- 
selves to  subside;  the  nuncio  expelled  all  suspicious  members;  a 
Jesuit  church  was  organized  amid  the  tumult  of  arms;  so  that 
when  the  triumph  was  achieved,  it  needed  only  to  be  continued. 
Truchsess  too  had  expelled  the  Boman  catholic  clergy  from 
Westphalia;  they  all  now  returned,  as  did  other  refugees,  and 
were  held  in  high  honour,'  The  evangelical  prebendaries  conti- 
nued to  be  excluded  from  the  cathedral,  and  never  even  received 
their  revenues  again,  which  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  It  is  true 
that  the  papal  nuncios  had  to  deal  tenderly  even  with  the  Boman 

1  Malaspina's  letter  to  Bake  William  of  BavariA,  in  Adlzreitter  II.  XII.  205. 
"  Quod  cupiebamiu/'  he  says  in  it,  "  impetravimus/' — [Wo  obtained  what  we  desired.] 

*  Acht  and  Aberacht — in  Latin,  bannum  et  bannum  reiteratum,  or  rebannum,  for 
if  the  person  denounced  did  not  within  a  year  and  day,  prore  his  innocence  and  clear 
hinwelf  of  tho  ban,  on  a  fresh  application  from  his  accuser,  the  second  strict  or  omn- 
plete  ban  was  pronounced  against  him.  See  ConversaticMis  Lexikon,  9th  Ed.  art. 
Acht  oder  Bann.     Tb. 

3  *'  The  electoral  Prince  Ernest/'  says  KheyenhiUer,  **  has  established  anew  the 
temporal  government  as  well  as  the  catholic  religion  according  to  ancient  usage." 

I.  3  M 
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catholics;  well  was  Pope  Sixtus  aware  of  this;  among  other  in- 
junctions to  his  nuncio  he  told  him  not  to  commence  reforms 
which  he  might  deem  necessary,  as  long  as  he  was  micertain  how 
far  all  were  disposed  to  adopt  them;  hut  it  was  just  by  these 
prudent  methods  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  attained  without 
its  being  noticed;  the  prebendaries,  however  distinguished  they 
might  have  been  in  point  of  ancestry,  again  began  to  dischaige 
their  duties  in  the  cathedral.  Roman  catholic  views  found  a 
powerful  support  in  the  council  of  Cologne,  which  had  an  oppo- 
sition party,  adopting  protestant  sentiments,  in  the  city. 

This  great  turn  of  affairs  could  not  but  speedily  produce  an 
effect  upon  all  the  other  spiritual  territories ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cologne  this  was  helped  on  by  a  singular  accident. 
That  Henry  of  Saxe  Lauenburg,  who  would  have  followed  Geb- 
hard^s  example  had  it  succeeded,  bishop  of  Paderbom  and  Osna- 
bruck,  and  archbishop  of  Bremen,  rode  one  Sunday,  in  April, 
1585,  to  church  from  his  home  at  Vohrde;  on  his  way  back  he 
fell  with  his  horse,  and  although  a  young  and  powerful  man,  and 
not  seriously  injured,  yet  he  died  that  same  month  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  fall.  The  elections  that  followed  now  ran  greatly  in 
favour  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  new  bishop  in  Osnabruck 
subscribed  at  leaat  the  prof emo  Jidm;^  but  Theodore  von  Furst- 
enbcrg,  the  new  bishop  of  Paderbom,  was  a  decided  Roman 
catholic  zealot.  He  had  already  some  time  before  this,  as  a  pre- 
bendary, offered  opposition  to  his  predecessor,  and  as  early  as  in 
1580  effected  the  passing  of  the  statute  that  in  future  Roman 
catholics  only  should  be  admitted  into  the  chapter;^  already  too 
ho  had  authorized  some  Jesuits  to  come,  and  to  these  he  had 
committed  the  preaching  in  the  cathedral  as  well  as  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  in  the  gymnasium ;  this  last  under  the 
condition  that  they  should  not  wear  any  dress  peculiar  to  their 

1  According  to  Strunck,  Annales  Paderbomenses,  p.  514,  Bernard  ron  Walbc<'k 
had  been  previously  inclined  to  protestantism,  had  shown  himself  neutral  durin«:the 
Cologne  disturbances,  and  now  abjured  the  Roman  catholic  profession.  Chytmm 
(Saxonia  812)  does  not  contradict  him. 

>  Bessen :  Geschichto  von  Paderbom,  TI.  123.  In  Reiffenberg,  *'  ITistoria  pro- 
vincisR  Rd  Rhenum  inferiorem,  lib.  VIII.  c.  I.  p.  185,  we  find  a  letter  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory Xni.  "  dilectis  filiis  canonicis  et  capitulo  ecclesiro  Paderbomensis,"— -[to  his 
beloved  sons,  the  canons  and  chapter  of  Paderbom  church,]  C  Feb.  1584,  in  which 
ho  praises  this  spirit  of  resistance :  "  'I  bus  it  is  right ;  ttie  more  a  man  is  assaulted, 
the  stronger  resistance  ought  he  to  offer ;  even  he,  the  pope,  carriod  the  fathers  of 
the  society  in  his  heart." 
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order.  But  how  much  easier  did  it  become  for  him  to  carry  out 
measures  of  this  nature,  after  he  had  himself  been  raised  to  the 
bishopric.  The  Jesuits  needed  not  now  any  longer  to  conceal 
their  presence;  the  gymnasium  was  openly  handed  over  to  them; 
to  preaching  there  was  added  catechising.  Here  they  found 
enough  to  occupy  them.  The  town-council  was  altogether  protea- 
tant;  hardly  any  Roman  catholics  remained  among  the  burges- 
ses. Nor  in  the  country  around,  were  matters  otherwise.  The 
Jesuits  likened  Paderbom  to  a  barren  field,  which  cost  extraor- 
dinary trouble  and  yet  would  produce  no  fruits.  At  last,  as  we 
shall  have  yet  to  touch  upon,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  attained  their  object  notwithstanding. 

For  Munster,  too,  that  accidental  death  proved  an  important 
occurrence.  There  the  younger  prebendaries  had  been  in  favour 
of  Henry,  the  older  had  been  opposed  to  him;  so  that  it  was 
found  as  yet  that  no  election  could  take  place.  Now  Duke  Ern- 
est of  Bavaria,  electoral  prince  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Luttich, 
was  also  postulated  to  be  bishop  of  Munster.  This  was  brought 
about  by  Dean  Baesfeld,  the  most  decided  Boman  catholic  in 
the  see,  and  besides  this,  he  from  his  own  funds  set  apart  a  legacy 
of  J  2,000  rix  dollars  for  a  college  of  Jesuits  to  be  erected  at 
Munster,  after  which  he  died.  The  first  Jesuits  arrived  in  1587. 
They  met  with  opposition  from  the  prebendaries,  the  preachers, 
and  the  burgesses;  but  the  council  and  the  prince  gave  them 
support;  their  schools  gave  scope  for  their  extraordinary  merit 
(as  teachers) ;  in  three  years  they  already  reckoned  a  thousand 
scholars;  and  by  that  time,  in  1590,  they  acquired  quite  an  in- 
dependent position  by  means  of  a  liberal  grant  of  church  pro- 
perty on  the  part  of  the  prince.^ 

The  electoral  prince,  Ernest,  possessed  also  the  bishopric  of 
Hildesheim,  and  here  too,  although  his  power  was  much  more 
circumscribed,  he  gave  his  aid  towards  the  reception  of  the  Je- 
suits. The  first  of  these  that  came  to  Hildesheim,  was  John 
Hammer,  a  native  Hildesheimer,  who  had  been  reared  in  the 
Lutheran  creed;  his  father  was  still  in  life,  but  now  the  son  was 
animated  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert.  He  preached  with 
remarkable  plainness;  effected  some  splendid  conversions,  and 

1  Sacchinus:  pars  V.  lib.  VIII.  n.  83 — 91.    Reiffenbei;g:  lUstoria  proTinciso  ad 
Khenum  inferiorem,  L  IX.  VL 
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gradually  secured  a  firm  footing.     In  1590  the  Jesuits  obtained 
in  Hildesheim  a  place  of  residence  and  a  pension  also. 

We  remarked  of  what  consequence  the  Roman  catholimsm  of 
the  house  of  Bavaria  had  now  become  to  Lower  as  well  as  Uj^ 
Germany.  A  Bavarian  prince  appeared  in  so  many  dioceses  at 
once,  as  its  only  stay. 

Yet  we  must  not  believe  that  this  prince  was  himself  tbij 
zealous  or  devout.  He  had  natural  children,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  supposed  that  he  would  do  at  last  as  Gebhard  Tmdiseas 
had  done.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  cautiousness  shown  by 
Pope  Sixtus  in  dealing  with  him,  and  how  carefully  he  guarded 
against  letting  him  perceive  that  he  was  aware  of  his  irregulari- 
ties, however  well  he  knew  all  about  them.  That  would  have 
made  exhortations  and  demonstrations  necessary,  which  might 
readily  have  driven  the  self-willed  prince  to  such  a  determination 
as  was  not  at  all  to  be  wished  for.^ 

German  affairs,  accordingly,  were  long  before  they  could  be 
handled  as  those  of  the  Low-countries  were.  They  required  the 
most  delicate  regard  to  be  paid  t^  personal  feelings. 

Although  Duke  William  of  Cleves  held  externally  by  the 
Roman  catholic  confession,  his  policy  nevertheless  was  wholly 
protestant.  To  protestant  refugees  he  was  happy  to  grant  re- 
ception and  protection ;  and  he  kept  his  son  John  William,  who 
was  a  zealous  Roman  catholic,  removed  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs.  People  at  Rome  might  easily  have  been  tempted 
to  allow  symptoms  of  displeasure  and  irritation  to  escape  them 
on  this  account,  and  to  favour  opposition  to  that  prince.  But 
Sixtu^V.  was  too  shrewd  a  person  to  act  thus.  It  was  only 
when  the  prince  urged  the  matter  so  warmly,  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  avoided  without  giving  offence,  that  the  nuncio  ven- 
tured on  holding  a  conference  with  him  at  Dusseldorf;  and  even 
then  he  exhorted  him  above  all  things  to  be  patient.  The  pope 
did  not  wish  him  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece;  it  might  awaken 
suspicion;  nor  would  he  apply  directly  to  the  father  in  favour  of 
the  son ;  every  tie  maintained  by  the  latter  with  Rome  would 
have  been  offensive ;  it  was  only  through  an  intercession  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  brought  about  by  him.  that  he  sought  to 
obtain  for  tho  prince  a  position  more  suitable  to  his  birth ;  he 

1  Tcmpcsti  :  Vita  di  Sbto  V.  torn.  I.  p.  354. 
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directed  the  nancio  to  act  with  regard  to  some  things,  as  if  he 
did  not  notice  them.  Here,  too,  this  caution,  so  fall  of  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  an  authority  which  had  never  ceased  to  be 
recognised,  failed  not  to  produce  its  effect.  The  nuncio  gradu- 
ally acquired  influence;  when  the  protestants  at  the  diet  moved 
for  some  favours  being  granted  them,  it  was  he  who  by  his  repre- 
sentations chiefly  led  to  their  receiving  an  unfavourable  reply/ 

And  so  Roman  Catholicism  through  a  great  part  of  Lower 
Germany,  if  not  instantly  restored,  was  yet,  when  in  great  jeo« 
pardy,  maintained,  confirmed,  and  fortified;  it  acquired  a  pre- 
ponderance whidi  in  coarse  of  time  might  mature  itself  into  an 
absolute  supremacy. 
A  kindred  development  immediately  appearedin  Upper  Germany. 

We  touched  on  the  situation  of  the  Franconian  bishoprics.  A 
bishop  possessing  determination  of  character,  might  well  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  hereditary  power. 

In  all  probability  it  was  really  about  this  that  Julius  Echtei 
of  Mespelbronn,  who  in  1573,  while  as  yet  very  young  and  na- 
turally enterprising,  became  bishop  of  Wiiraburg,  hesitated  for  a 
moment  which  policy  he  should  adopt. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  abbot  of  Fulda, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  any  very  avowed 
Roman  catholic  opinion  that  brought  the  chapter  and  orders  of 
Fulda  into  connection  with  him.  It  was  the  very  reetoratiim  of 
Roman  Catholicism  that  was  the  main  complaint  raised  by  them 
against  their  abbot.  The  bishop,  too,  on  this  account  was  in 
bad  odour  with  Rome.  Gregory  XIII.  imposed  on  hjm  the 
restitution  of  Fulda.  This  he  did  at  the  very  time  that  Truchsess 
avowed  his  revolt  (from  Rome).  In  point  of  fact  Bishop  Julius 
On  that  occasion  prepared  to  betake  himself  to  Saxony,  and  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  chief  of  the  Lutherans  against  the  pope:  he 
stood  in  closer  relation  with  Truchsess,  and  the  latter  at 
least  entertained  the  hope  that  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  would 
follow  his  example.  This  is  mentioned  with  satisfaction  by  the 
deputy  of  that  Lauenberg  who  was  archbbhop  of  Bremen,  his 
lord  superior.* 

1  Tempo8ti :  ViU  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  I.  p.  359. 

>  Letter  of  Iloniuuui  Ton  der  Decken  (for  Bocken  would  seem  to  be  a  false  read- 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hard  to  say  what  Bishop  Ju- 
lius would  have  done  had  Truchsess  kept  his  ground  in  Cologne. 
But  after  so  complete  a  miscarriage,  not  only  could  he  never 
think  of  imitating  him ;  he  came,  on  the  contrary,  to  quite  an 
opposite  determination. 

Shall  we  say  that  his  utmost  wish  was  only  to  be  soyereign 
in  his  own  country!  Or  was  he  actually  and  at  heart  a  man  of 
strict  B>oman  catholic  conviction!  He  was  at  all  events  a  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  been  brought  up  at  the  eoOegiwn  JSomO' 
num  in  Rome.  Enough;  in  the  year  1584  he  began  an  ecclesi- 
astical visitation  on  Roman  catholic  principles,  and  such  a  visi- 
tation as  there  had  never  been  seen  the  like  of  in  Germany.  He 
carried  it  into  effect  in  person,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  resolute 
will. 

He  traversed  the  country  attended  by  some  Jesuits.  First, 
he  went  to  Gmiinden;  from  thence  to  Amstein,  Wemeck  and 
Hassfurt;  and  so  on,  from  district  to  district.  In  each  town  he 
came  to,  he  called  the  burgo-master  and  council  before  him,  and 
made  known  to  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to  extirpate  pro- 
testant  errors.  The  preachers  were  removed  and  their  places 
filled  with  persons  who  had  been  reared  by  the  Jesuits.  In  case 
of  a  public  functionary  hesitating  to  attend  the  Roman  catholic 
worship,  he  was  dismissed  without  mercy;  already  there  were 
other  persons  of  Roman  catholic  sentiments,  waiting  to  receive 
the  vacant  places.  But  all  private  persons  even  were  held  bound 
to  adhere  to  the  Roman  catholic  service ;  they  had  but  to  choose 
betwixt  the  mass  and  expatriation;  whoever  should  hold  the 
prince's  religion  in  abhorrence,  was  also  to  have  no  part  whatever 
in  his  land.^     The  neighbours  interceded  against  this  course  in 

ing)  of  6th  December  1582,  in  Schmidt-Phiscldeck's  Hisiorica]  Miscellanies,  I.  25. 
"  Auf  des  Legaten  Anbringen  und  Werbunge  hat  Wirzburgensis  ein  klein  Bedenken 
gcbetten,  und  hat  ziir  Stunde  seine  Pfcrde  und  Gcainde  lassen  fertig  wcrden,  wollcn 
aufsitzen  und  nach  dcm  Ilerm  Churf.  zu  Sachssen  reitten  und  Thre  Churf.  G.  iibcr 
Boliiche  des  Papsts  unerhorte  Importunitet — klagen — auch  um  radt,  hulff  und  Trost 

anhalten Der  Herr  Churfurst  (v.  Coin) hatt grosae  llof&iung  zu  hochcedachtcn 

Ilerm  BIschoffcn,  dass  I.  F.  Gn.  verhoffcntlich  dem  Papste  werden  abfallen." — 
[Upon  (receiving)  the  Legate's  proposals  and  applications,  the  bishop  of  Wuraboi^ 
asked  for  some  small  time  to  think,  and  had  his  servants  and  horses  instantly  ready ; 
and  he  would  mount  and  ride  off  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and — complain — to  his 
electoral  grace  of  such  unheard-of  importunity  on  the  pope's  part,  also  to  obtain  ad- 
vice, assistance,  and  comfort The  lilector  (of  Cologne)  has  great  hopes  of 

highly  esteemed  Lord  bishops,  that  their  princely  graces  will,  as  is  expected,  revolt 
from  the  pope.] 

1  See  Biography  of  Bishop  Julius  in  Gropp's  Chrouik  von  Wiirzburg,  p.  33o ; 
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vain.  Bishop  Julius  used  to  say  that  it  was  not  what  he  was 
now  doing  that  excited  any  doubts  in  his  mind,  but  that  he  was 
too  late  in  doing  it.  He  was  most  zealously  abetted  by  the  Je- 
suits. Father  Gerhard  Weller  was  particularly  noticed ;  he  used 
to  go  alone  from  place  to  place  on  foot  without  any  baggage,  and 
preached.  In  the  single  year  1586,  fourteen  cities  and  market 
towns,  above  two  hundred  villages,  and  about  sixty-two  thousand 
souls  were  brought  back  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The  metropolis 
of  the  see  was  now  all  that  was  left  remaining,  and  in  March 
1587  the  bishop  took  that  also  in  hand.  He  made  the  town 
council  appear  before  him;  he  then  appointed  for  each  quarter 
and  each  paiish  a  commission,  which  judicially  examined  each 
of  the  burgesses.  On  this  it  was  found  that  the  half  of  them 
cherished  protestant  opinions.  Many  were  but  weak  in  their 
faith;  they  soon  yielded,  and  the  communion  solenmities  which 
the  bishop  held  at  Easter  in  the  cathedral  in  which  he  himself 
bore  office,  were  already  very  numerous;  others  were  longer  in 
complying;  and  others  still  preferred  selling  their  property  and 
expatriating  themselves.  Among  these  were  the  members  of 
the  council. 

This  was  an  example,  which,  most  of  all,  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, who  was  nearest  ecclesiastical  neighbour  to  Wurzburg,  felt 
himself  challenged  to  imitate.  We  all  know  Gosweinstein 
looking  over  the  vale  of  Muggendorf,  whither  to  this  day  people 
from  all  the  vales  in  the  neighbourhood  proceed  on  pilgrimages, 
by  lonely  and  steep  paths,  leading  through  the  most  beautiful 
wolds  and  glens.  There  is  there  an  ancient  sanctuary  dedicated 
to  the  Trinity  itself;  at  this  time  it  was  forsaken  and  desolate. 
When  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  Ernest  von  Mengersdorf^  went 
there  on  one  occasion  in  1587,  this  grieved  him  to  the  heart. 
Inflamed  by  the  example  of  his  neighbour,  he  too  declared  he 
would  again  turn  his  subjects  "  to  the  true  catholic  religion ;  no 
danger  should  deter  him  from  discharging  this  his  duty."  We 
shall  see  how  earnestly  his  successor  set  about  it. 

But  while  people  as  yet  were  only  taking  preparatory  steps 
towards  this  in  the  Bamberg  country,  Bishop  Julius  proceeded 

**  it  was  notified  to  them  that  they  should  resign  their  offices  and  commands,  and 
seek  their  homes  beyond  the  bishopric/'  1  avail  myself  of  this  biography  here  as 
elsewhere,  particularly  along  with  it,  Christophori  Mariani  Augustani  Encsenia 
et  Tricenalia  Juliana  in  Gropp's  Scriptt.  Wirceb.  torn.  I. 
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completely  to  revolutionize  that  belonging  to  Wiirzburg.  All 
the  ancient  institutions  were  renewed.  The  deYotions  paid  to 
the  mother  of  God;  pilgrimages;  the  fraternities  dedicated  to  the 
ascension  and  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  those  of  all  the 
other  denominations,  revived  and  were  established  anew.  Pro- 
cessions passed  through  the  streets;  the  sound  of  the  church 
bells  called  in  the  whole  country  at  set  times  to  Ave  Maria.^ 
People  began  anew  to  collect  relics,  and  deposited  them  with 
great  pomp  at  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  worshipped.  The 
monasteries  and  convents  were  again  occupied;  churches  were 
built  in  all  quarters;  we  are  told  of  three  hundred  being  founded 
by  Bishop  Julius;  the  traveller  recognises  them  by  their  high 
spired  towers.  People  after  a  few  years  perceived  this  alteration 
of  things  with  amazement.  ^'  What  at  first  was  even  thought 
superstitious,*"  exclaims  one  of  the  bishop'^s  eulogists,  ^^  nay,  dis- 
graceful, is  now  accounted  holy ;  that  in  which  people  saw  nothing 
short  of  a  gospel,  is  now  declared  to  be  a  cheat.^'' 

Success  so  great  as  this  had  not  been  expected  even  in  Borne. 
Bishop  Juliuses  undertaking  had  already  been  some  time  in  pro- 
gress before  Pope  Sixtus  V.  heard  any  thing  about  it.  After 
the  autumn  holydays  of  1586,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Aqua- 
viva,  appeared  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  new  conquests  of  his  order.  Sixtus  was  in 
ecstasy.  He  hastened  to  testify  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
bishop.  He  imparted  to  him  the  right  to  fill  up  vacant  benefi- 
ces, even  within  the  reserved  months;  in  as  much  as  he  himself 
must,  even  better  than  any  other,  know  whom  he  had  to  reward. 

But  the  pope^s  satisfaction  was  much  enhanced  in  consequence 
of  what  had  been  mentioned  by  Aquaviva  coinciding  with  like 
reports  from  the  Austrian  provinces,  and  especially  from  Styria. 

Still  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  evangelical  states  in  Sty- 
ria acquired  so  much  independence  by  means  of  the  decrees  of 
the  diet  of  Bruck,  that  they  might  well  stand  a  comparison  with 
the  estates  of  Austria  which  also  had  their  council  for  religious 
affairs,  their  superintendents  and  synods,  and  an  almost  republi- 
can constitution,  the  change  had  already  appeared. 

1  Julii  Episcopi  statuta  ruralia.  Gropp:  Script,  torn.  I.  IIU  idea  is,  that  the 
npiritual  movement,  which  proceeds  from  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Chriflt, 
communicates  itself  from  above  to  below,  through  all  the  members  of  the  body.  S. 
p.  441  de  capitulis  ruralibus. 
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When  Rudolph  II.  received  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it  was  re- 
marked how  totidlj  different  he  was  from  his  father.  He  prac- 
tised devotional  exercises  in  all  their  strictness;  people  were 
amazed  to  see  him  take  his  place  in  processions,  even  in  the 
severest  winter,  without  any  covering  for  his  head,  and  with  a 
torch  in  his  hand. 

This  tone  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  together 
with  the  favour  which  he  conferred  upon  the  Jesuits,  had  not 
only  already  roused  people^s  apprehensions,  but  in  conformity 
with  the  character  of  those  times,  led  to  vigorous  counter-move- 
ments also.  In  the  Landhaus,^  at  Vienna,  for  a  proper  church 
had  not  been  conceded  to  the  protestants  in  the  metropolis,  there 
preached  the  Flacianer,  Joshua  Opitz,  with  all  the  violence  pecu- 
liar to  his  sect.  While  he  regularly  thundered  against  the 
Jesuits,  the  priests,  and  all  '^  the  abominations  of  popery ,'*'*  he 
did  not  so  much  produce  conviction  as  rouse  indignation  in  his 
hearers,  so  that  as  a  contemporary  says,'  on  their  coming  out  of 
church,  ^^they  could  have  torn  the  papists  with  their  hands.**^ 
The  consequence  was  that  the  emperor  formed  the  design  of 
abolishing  the  meetings  at  the  Landhaus.  When  this  was  per- 
ceived, opinions  on  both  sides  began  to  be  passionately  expressed, 
and  when  the  nobility  to  whom  the  Landhaus  belonged,  were 
already  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  threats,  Corpus  Christi 
day  for  the  year  1578  came  round.  The  emperor  had  resolved 
to  celebrate  this  festival  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  After 
hearing  mass  in  St.  Stephen^s  church  the  procession  began, 
being  the  first  that  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time;  priests,  monks, 
and  friars,  corporations,  and  the  emperor  and  princes  in  the  midst : 
thus  was  the  holy  sacrament^  accompanied  through  the  streets. 
But  symptoms  so^n  manifested  what  an  extraordinary  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  the  city.  On  arriving  at  the  com  market, 
some  booths  had  to  be  removed  to  allow  room  for  the  procession 
to  pass.  Nothing  more  was  required  in  order  to  produce  a  gene- 
ral uproar;  cries  were  heard:  "  We  are  betrayed;  to  arms.*' 
Choristers  and  priests  abandoned  the  Host.    Halberdiers  and 

1  The  house  m  which  the  states  of  the  yarions  proTinces  held  their  meetings.  Tb« 

«  D.  Geoi^  Edcr,  who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  an  adversary :  Extract 
from  his  Warnungaschrift  in  Raupach's  Erang.  Oestreich  II.  286. 

s  That  is,  the  consecrated  wafer,  beliorcd  by  Roman  catholics  to  bo  the  body,  soul» 
and  diTinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Tr. 

I.  3n 
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body-guards^  dispersed  in  all  directions.  The  emperor  saw  him- 
self  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  mob;  he  dreaded  a  personal  assault 
and  laid  his  hand  on  his  rapier;  the  princes  came  round  him 
with  their  swords  drawn.^  It  may  be  believed  that  this  occur- 
rence could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression  on  the  seri- 
ous mind  of  the  prince,  who  loved  Spanish  dignity  and  majesty. 
The  papal  nuncio  took  the  opportunity  it  presented,  of  pressing 
upon  him  the  danger  which  in  such  a  state  of  things  impended 
over  him;  that  G^d  himself  in  this  intimated  to  him  how  neces- 
sary was  his  fulfilment  of  promises,  which  moreover  he  had 
made  to  the  pope.  The  Spanish  ambassador  seconded  all  he 
said.  Magius,  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  had  oftentimes 
admonished  the  emperor  to  adopt  some  decisive  measure,  now 
at  last  he  was  listened  to.  On  the  21st  of  June  1578,  the  em- 
peror issued  his  commands  to  Opitz,  together  with  his  assistants 
in  church  and  school,  on  that  very  day  "  before  sunset''  to  quit 
the  city,  and  within  fourteen  days  to  leave  the  whole  hereditary 
territory  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  was  almost  afraid  of  a 
riot,  and  in  the  critical  position  of  matters,  kept  a  number  of 
persons  whom  he  could  depend  upon,  under  arms.  But  how 
could  people  have  risen  against  the  prince  who  had  the  letter  of 
the  law  on  his  side!  They  contented  themselves  with  convoy- 
ing the  banished  on  their  departure  and  giving  vent  to  their 
sympathy  in  affecting  condolences.' 

From  that  day  forward  a  Roman  catholic  re-action  began  in 
Austria,  which  year  after  year  acquired  more  and  more  strength 
and  efficiency. 

The  plan  was  conceived  of  proceeding  next  to  expel  protes- 
tantism from  the  imperial  cities.  The  cities  under  the  Ens 
which  had  separated  twenty  years  before  from  the  order  of  nobles 
and  knights,  could  in  fact  oppose  no  resistance.  The  evangeli- 
cal clergy  were  in  many  quarters  banished  and  replaced  by 

1  Ilartschircr  or  hartschicrcr — mounted  body-guards  of  the  emperor,  peculiar,  it 
would  appear,  to  Viemia.     Tr. 

*  Maffbi :  Anmili  di  Gregorio  XIII.  torn.  I.  p.  281,  335,  without  doubt  from  the 
reports  of  the  nuncio. 

•  Sacchinus:  pars  IV.  lib.  VI.  n.  78.  "  Pudet  rcferrc,  quam  cxcuntes  sacrileges 
omnique  execratione  dignissimos  prosecuta  sit  numcrasa  multitude,  quotqne  bene- 
Tolentise  documcntis,  ut  vel  inde  malj  gravitas  aistimari  possit." — [I  am  ashamed 
to  relate  what  a  numerous  multitude  followed  those  who  went  away,  sacrilegious  as 
tliey  were,  and  most  worthy  of  all  execration,  and  with  how  many  proofe  of  their 
good  will,  BO  that  hence  even  the  gravity  of  the  evil  might  be  cstunatcd.] 
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Boman  catholic  priests;  a  severe  inquisition  was  suspended  oyer 
private  persons.  We  have  a  formula  according  to  which  the 
suspected  were  examined.  One  article  runs  as  follows:  '^Be- 
lievest  thou  that  all  is  true  which  the  Bomish  church  establishes 
in  doctrine  and  lifef^  ''Belie vest  thou,^  adds  another,  ''that  the 
pope  is  the  head  of  the  only  apostolic  church  f^  No  room  was 
to  be  left  for  doubt.^  Protestants  were  removed  from  civil  offi- 
ces; no  persons  were  any  longer  admitted  as  burgesses  who  were 
not  found  to  be  Boman  catholics.  At  the  university  in  Vienna 
too,  every  candidate  for  a  doctorate  had  first  to  subscribe  the 
professio  fidei^  A  new  ordinance  respecting  schools,  prescribed 
Boman  catholic  formularies,  &sts,  church  attendance,  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  catechism  of  Ganisius.  Protestant  books 
were  removed  from  the  bookshops  at  Vienna,  and  taken  in  huge 
piles  to  the  episcopal  palace.  Searches  were  made  at  the  water- 
customhouses,  into  the  boxes,  and  books  and  paintings  not  con- 
sidered  purely  Boman  catholic  were  confiscated.' 

With  all  this,  the  object  was  not  fully  attained.  In  a  short 
time,  indeed,  there  were  thirteen  cities  and  market  towns  rc^ 
formed  in  Lower  Austria;  and  possession  was  obtained  of  the 
public  property  and  of  the  mortgaged  benefices;  but  the  nobil- 
ity still  displayed  a  powerful  opposition;  the  cities  above  the 
Ens  were  closely  allied  with  them  and  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed.^ 

Not  the  less,  however,  as  may  readily  be  admitted,  had  many 
of  those  measures  a  general  influence  which  no  one  could  escape. 
They  exerted  a  direct  effect  on  Styria. 

Here  the  archduke  Charles  had  to  agree  to  concessions,  at  the 
moment  when  in  so  many  quarters  the  Boman  catholic  re-action 
was  already  in  progress.  This  was  what  his  kinsmen  could  not 
forgive.  His  brother-in-law,  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  represented 
to  him  that  the  Peace  of  religion  justified  him  in  compelling  his 
subjects  to  adopt  the  religion  which  he  himself  professed.  His 
advice  to  the  duke  was  three-fold;  at  once  to  fill  all  his  public 
offices,  particularly  those  at  the  court  and  privy  council,  with 
Boman  catholics;  after  that,  to  separate  from  one  another  the 

^  Papal,  Austrian  and  Bayarian  articles  of  Confessions  of  Faith  in  Raopaoh : 
Kvang.  Oestreich,  11.  307. 
s  KheTenhillcr :  Ferd.  Jahrb.  I.  90.    Hansitz :  Germania  Sacra,  T.  032. 
s  Raapach :  Kleine  Nachlese  £y.  Oestr.  IV.  p.  17. 
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different  estates  at  the  diets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  saceeed  better 
with  each  individually;  finally,  to  enter  on  firiendly  terms  whb 
the  pope,  and  to  apply  to  him  for  a  nuncio.  €hregory  XIII^ 
indeed,  of  his  own  accord  offered  to  assist.  Being  perfeedy 
aware  that  it  was  mainly  the  want  of  money  thai  had  indneed 
the  archduke  to  make  his  concessions,  he  adopted  the  best  me- 
thod of  relieving  him  from  dependence  on  the  mhabitants  of  his 
territory;  he  himself  sent  him  money,  still  in  the  yeftr  1580,  to 
the  amount  of  40,000  scudi,  for  that  time  by  no  means  an  insig- 
nificant sum.  In  Venice  he  deposited  a  still  more  respectable 
capital,  which  was  to  be  at  the  archduke^s  service,  in  the  event  of 
disturbances  breaking  out  in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  hii 
Roman  catholic  efforts. 

Thus  animated  by  example,  admonition,  and  actual  assistanoe, 
the  archduke  Charles  assumed  quite  a  different  attitude  ever 
after  the  year  1580. 

In  that  year  he  gave  an  explanation  of  the  concessions  he  had 
previously  granted,  which  might  be  considered  as  amomiting  to 
a  revocation  of  them.  The  states  prostrated  themselves  before 
him,  and  for  a  moment  so  supplicatory  a  prayer  might  have  ex* 
ercised  some  influence  over  him;^  but,  on  the  whole,  he  kept  to 
the  measures  which  he  had  publicly  announced;  soon  here  too 
the  evangelical  preachers  bep;an  to  be  expelled. 

The  year  1584  brought  matters  to  a  decision.  The  papal 
nuncio  Malaspina  appeared  at  the  diet  which  met  that  year. 
Already  had  he  succeeded  in  separating  from  it  the  prelates  who 
had  uniformly  adhered  at  other  times  to  the  secular  states ;  be- 
tween them,  the  ducal  functionaries,  and  all  the  Boman  catholics  in 
the  country,  the  nuncio  established  an  intimate  union  which  found 
its  centre  in  himself.  Hitherto  it  had  seemed  as  if  the  whole  coun- 
try had  been  protestant;  the  nuncio  proposed  to  form  a  strong 
party  around  the  prince  also.  By  this  means  the  archduke  be- 
came quite  immovable.  He  held  fast  to  the  resolution  that  he 
would  extirpate  protestantism  from  his  cities;  the  Peace  of  reli- 
gion, he  said,  still  gave  him  very  extensive  rights,  even  over  his 
nobility,  and  by  further  resistance  people  would  bring  him  to  the 
determination  of  enforcing  these;  in  that  case  he  would  see  who 

1  "  Seinem  angeborenon  mildreichon  landsfiirstlichcn  deutschen  GemUth  nach/*— 
[agreeably  to  hia  innate,  benevolent,  patriotically  princely  Gorman  spirit,]  says  tlie 
supplication  of  the  three  provinces. 
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they  were  that  wished  to  exhibit  themselves  as  rebels.  Decid- 
edly anti-proteetant  as  was  now  the  tenor  of  those  declarations, 
still  such  was  the  position  of  affairs  that  he  had  all  the  success 
that  he  formerly  derived  from  his  concessions.  The  estates  could 
not  refuse  grants,  the  urgency  of  which  sprang  from  a  regard  to 
other  causes.^ 

After  that  counter-reformations  commenced  throughout  the 
whole  territory  of  the  archduke.  The  parochial  cures  and  town 
councils  were  filled  with  Boman  catholics;  no  burgess  dared 
attend  any  but  the  Boman  catholic  churches,  or  send  his  chil« 
dren  to  any  but  the  Broman  catholic  schools. 

Matters  did  not  always  proceed  quite  quietly.  The  Boman 
catholic  priests  and  the  princess  commissaries  were  sometimes 
insulted  and  chased  away.  Even  the  archduke  himself  was 
once  in  danger  when  out  a  hunting.  The  report  had  been 
spread  through  that  quarter  that  a  preacher  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  had  been  i^prehended;  the  people  ran  together  in  arms, 
and  the  poor  harassed  preacher  had  himself  to  go  into  the  midst 
of  them  and  to  defend  the  angry  prince  trom  the  peasantry.' 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  matters  took  their  course.  The  severest 
measures  were  put  in  practice;  the  papal  historian  recapitulates 
them  in  a  few  words;  confiscation,  says  he,  exile,  severe  chas- 
tisement for  all  that  proved  refractory.  Such  spiritual  princes 
as  had  any  possessions  in  those  regions,  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  secular  magistracy.  The  archbishop  of  (Cologne,  who  was 
also  bishop  of  Freisingen,  changed  the  council  of  his  town  Lack, 
and  subjected  the  protestant  burgesses  to  imprisonment  or  fines. 
The  bishop  of  Brixen  wished  directly  to  set  about  a  new  distri- 
bution of  land  in  his  lordship  of  V eldes.  This  disposition  spread 
over  the  whole  Austrian  territories.  Although  the  Tyrol  re- 
mained Boman  catholic,  yet  the  archduke  Ferdinand  in  Inspruck 
did  not  neglect  to  preserve  strict  subordination  among  his  clergy, 
and  thereupon  to  see  that  every  one  received  the  sacrament. 
Sunday  schools  were  established  for  the  common  people.  Car- 
dinal Andrew,  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  had  catechisms  printed 

1  VaI?ai8or,  in  hiB  "  Ehre  des  Heraogthums  Krain,"  presents  ns  with  good  and 
copiotu  information  on  all  these  things.  But  here  Maffei  in  the  Annali  di  Gregorio 
XlII.  lib.  IX.  c.  XX.  lib.  XIII.  c.  T.  is  of  particolar  importance.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
the  information  communicated  by  the  nuncio. 

s  Kherenhiller:  Annalea  Ferdinandei  II.  p.  d23. 
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which  he  distributed  among  children  attending  school,  and  the 
unlearned.^  But  in  districts  into  which  protestantism  had  in 
any  degree  penetrated,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  such 
mild  measures.  In  the  Margraviate  of  Buigao,  although  only 
lately  acquired,  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Schwaben,  although  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  there  was  disputed,  they  went  on  just  as 
the  archduke  Charles  had  done  in  Styria. 

All  this  aflforded  Pope  Sixtus  matter  of  endless  commendation. 
He  praised  the  Austrian  princes  as  the  firmest  pillars  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  the  archduke  Charles  in  particular,  he  sent  the 
most  obliging  letters.^  The  acquisition  of  a  county  which  at 
that  time  lapsed  to  the  lord  superior,  was  regarded  at  the  court 
at  Gratz  as  a  divine  reward  for  so  much  good  service  rendered 
to  Christianity. 

Although  the  Soman  catholic  order  of  things  Iiad  mainly 
owed  its  re-establishment  in  the  Netherlands  to  its  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  there,  this  was  not  also 
the  case  in  Germany.  The  result  in  the  latter  country  was  that 
the  provincial  sovereignties  rose  in  point  of  rank  and  power,  in 
proportion  as  they  succeeded  in  favouring  the  ecclesiastical  res- 
toration (of  the  church  of  B)Ome).  But  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  closeness  of  this  connection  between  ecclesiastical 
and  political  power,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  is 
presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Wolf  Dietrich  von 
Baittenau. 

The  old  archbishops  who  had  witnessed  the  movements  that 
took  place  during  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  contented  them- 
selves with  now  and  then  publishing  an  edict  against  the  inno- 
vations, denouncing  a  punishment,  and  making  an  attempt  at 
conversion,  but  only,  as  Archbishop  James  would  say,  "by  mild, 
paternal,  and  loyal  measures.''^ 

Very  different  were  the  sentiments  of  the  young  archbishop 
Wolf  Dietrich  of  Baittenau,  who  in  1587  entered  upon  the  see 
of  Salzburg.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  the  collegium  Germa- 
nicum  at  Bome,  and  was  still  possessed  with  the  ideas  of  the 

1  Puteo  in  Tempest! :  Vita  di  Sisto  V.  torn.  I.  315, 
3  Extract  from  Lettera ;  in  Tempesti  I.  203. 

3  A  sever  mandate  was  certainly  published  in  the  name  of  James,  but  it  first 
appeared  after  his  having  had  to  resign  the  administration  to  a  ooacyutor- 
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ecclesiastical  reformation  in  all  their  freshness ;  there  he  had 
farther  seen  the  brilliant  commencement  of  Sixtus  V .^s  adminis- 
tration, had  conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  him,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  was  particularly  stimulated  by  his  uncle  being 
a  cardinal.  Cardinal  Altemps,  in  whose  house  he  had  been  reared 
at  Some.  In  1588,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  which  had  once 
more  taken  him  to  Rome,  he  now  proceeded  to  give  effect  to  the 
projects  he  had  formed  under  those  impressions.  He  required 
all  the  burgesses  of  his  capital  to  make  a  solemn  profession  of 
Boman  Catholicism.  Many  held  back  from  this;  he  allowed 
them  some  weeks^  consideration ;  after  that,  on  the  Sd  of  Septem* 
ber  1588,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  town  and  bishopric  within 
one  month.  Only  that  month  and,  after  urgent  petitions  to  that 
effect,  at  last  another  was  allowed  for  selling  their  property. 
They  were  obliged  to  send  an  estimate  of  all  they  possessed  to 
the  archbishop,  and  even  then  they  durst  not  make  it  over  to 
any  persons  who  might  be  disagreeable  to  him.*  A  few  only 
yielded  so  far  as  to  renounce  their  faith;  in  that  case  they  had 
to  do  public  penance  in  the  church  with  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands;  by  far  the  greatest  number,  and  those,  too,  the  most 
thriving  burgesses  in  the  city,  expatriated  themselves.  The 
prince  was  not  much  troubled  at  losing  them,  believing  that  he 
had  discovered  in  other  measures  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
splendour  of  the  archbishopric.  He  had  already  greatly  aug- 
mented the  taxes,  raised  tolls  and  customs,  laid  a  new  impost  on 
the  salt  of  Halle  and  Schellenberg,  the  Turkish  aid  was  enlarged 
and  made  a  regular  provincial  tax,  and  an  excise  on  wine,  and  a 
property  and  land  tax,  were  introduced.  He  had  no  respect 
whatever  to  any  established  franchise.  The  dean  of  the  cathe- 
dral killed  himself,  it  was  believed,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  the  chapter.  The  object  of 
the  archbishop'^s  regulations  respecting  the  working  of  the  salt, 
and  the  whole  mining  department,  was  to  bring  down  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  manufactory,  and  to  incorporate  it  wholly  with 
the  exchequer.  Germany  presents  no  similar  example  in  all  that 
century,  of  such  perfect  fiscality.  The  young  archbishop  had 
brought  across  the  Alps  with  him  the  ideas  of  an  Italian  princi- 

1  Rcfonnationfnnandat  in  Gocckingk :  Yollkomincne  Emigrationsgeschichte  ron 
dcQcn  aus  dcm  Enbisthain  Salzburg  vortriebeucn  Lutheranem,  I.  p.  88. 
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pality.  How  to  possess  money  seemed  to  him  the  first  problem 
of  all  political  economy.  He  proposed  to  himself  Sixtus  Y.  as 
his  model;  like  him  he  wished  to  have  in  his  hands  a  snbmissiye, 
entirely  Soman  catholic,  tributary  state.  The  removal  of  the 
burgesses  from  Salzburg,  seeing  that  he  looked  on  them  as  rdiek, 
even  gave  him  satisfaction.  He  caused  the  deserted  houses  to 
be  pulled  down  and  had  palaces,  in  the  Boman  style,  erected  in 
their  stead.^ 

Above  all  things  he  was  fond  of  splendoiu*.  He  never  refused 
the  usual  entertainment  to  strangers;'  on  one  occasion  he  was 
observed  to  attend  the  diet  with  a  following  of  four  hundred 
men.  In  1588  he  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  he  was 
full  of  buoyancy  of  spirits  and  of  ambition;  already  he  fixed  hia 
eyes  on  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

And  now  the  same  course  of  things  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
spiritual  and  secular  principalities,  took  place  when  it  became 
any  wise  possible  in  the  cities  also.  How  bitterly  did  the  Luth- 
eran burgesses  of  Gmiinden  complain  of  having  their  names 
erased  from  the  roll  of  the  council-chamber.  In  Biberach  the 
council  that  had  been  placed  there  by  the  commissary  of  Charles 
v.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Interim,  still  maintained  its  ground; 
the  whole  city  was  protestant,  the  council  alone  Soman  catholic, 
and  it  kept  every  protestant  carefully  excluded.'  What  oppres- 
sions were  experienced  by  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  Cologne 
and  Aix-la-chapelle  !  The  council  of  Cologne  declared  that  it 
had  engaged  to  the  emperor  and  elector  to  tolerate  no  religion 
but  the  Soman  catholic ;  it  punished  those  who  attended  a  pro- 
testant preaching,  occasionally  with  imprisonment  and  fines. 
Also  in  Augsburg  the  Soman  catholics  obtained  the  ascendancy; 
dissensions  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  calendar;  in  1586,  first  the  evangelical  superintendent,  then 
eleven  of  the  clergy  all  in  a  body,  and  finally  a  number  of  the 
most  unbending  of  the  citizens,  were  expelled  firom  the  city. 
Something  similar  followed  at  Satisbon  in  15S7,  on  account  of 

1  Zauners  Salzburger  Chronik  Sicbenter  Theil, — [Zauncr's  Salibur^  Chron- 
ick.  Seventh  Part,]  is  our  most  important  source  of  information  for  this.  That  pari 
lias  even  been  made  up  from  a  contemporary  biography  of  the  archbishop. 

*  Ritterzehrung,  that  is,  the  assistance  given  to  poor  kniglits-errant.     Th, 

«  T/chmann  de  pace  rdigionis,  II.  p.  268,  480 

«  lichmann,  436,  270. 
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some  kindred  reasons.  The  cities,  too,  already  made  claims  to 
the  rights  of  the  Reformation;  nay,  individual  counts  and  barons 
even,  and  individual  knights  of  the  empire,  who  might  perhaps 
have  been  converted  merely  by  a  Jesuit,  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  those  rights,  and  in  their  petty 
territory  would  set  about  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

There  was  an  immense  re-action.  As  protestantism  had 
advanced,  so  was.  it  now  driven  back.  Preaching  and  teaching 
had  their  share  in  this,  but  it  was  far  more  owing  to  external 
arrangements,  commands,  and  the  public  force. 

Just  as  the  Italian  protestants  had  once  on  a  day  fled  into 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  so  now  did  German  refogees,  and  in 
still  larger  bodies,  migrate  from  western  and  southern  Germany 
to  the  north  and  east.  Thus,  also,  did  those  of  Belgium  with- 
draw into  Holland.  It  was  a  great  Roman  catholic  triumph 
which,  like  a  wave,  rolled  along  from  one  country  to  another. 

To  promote  and  extend  its  progress  now  became  the  endeavour 
most  of  all  of  the  nuncios,  who  at  that  time  began  regularly  to 
reside  in  Germany. 

There  is  still  extant  a  memorandum  of  the  nuncio  Minuccio 
Minucci,  dated  in  1588,  and  from  it  we  learn  what  were  the 
precise  objects  which  were  contemplated,  and  which  dictated  the 
course  that  was  pursued.^ 

A  pre-eminent  regard  was  paid  to  instruction.  People  had 
wished  that  the  Roman  catholic  universities  had  only  been  better 
endowed,  so  as  to  attract  distinguished  teachers  to  them;  In- 
golstadt  alone  was  provided  with  adequate  means.  As  matters 
stood,  every  thing  depended  on  the  Jesuit  seminaries.  Here  it 
was  the  wish  of  Minuccio  Minucci,  that  provision  should  be 
made,  not  so  much  for  the  forming  of  learned  and  profound  theo- 
logians, as  of  good  and  efficient  preachers.  A  man  of  moderate 
acquirements,  not  aiming  at  the  very  summit  of  learning,  and 
who  had  no  thought  of  acquiring  renown  thereby,  would  probably 
be  the  most  universally  serviceable  and  the  most  useful.  This 
view  he  recommended  to  the  institutions  in  Italy  intended  for 
the  use  of  German  Roman  catholics. 

1  DiacoTso  del  molto  illiwtro  e  rev™*  Monsignor  Minuccio  Minucci  sopra  il  modo 
di  restituire  la  cattolica  rcligionc  in  Alemagna,  1588.  MS.  Barb. — [Discourse  of 
the  very  illustrious  and  most  Reverend  Monsignor  Minuccio  Minucci,  on  the  means 
of  restoring  the  catholic  religion  in  Germany.     Barberinl  MS.] 

i^  3o 
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In  the  collegium  Germanicum  there  was  a  diffinreiice  origin- 
ally made  in  the  treatment  received  by  youths  of  burgeea  rank 
and  those  of  the  nobility.  Minuccio  Minuooi  considered  the 
doing  away  with  this  difference  as  censurable.  Not  only  wete 
the  nobility  now  eager  to  go  thither;  eyen  in  the  burgess  dan 
there  was  aroused  an  ambition,  which  afterwards  nothing  could 
satisfy,  a  striving  for  high  appointments  which  proved  detrimen- 
tal to  the  right  administration  of  the  lower  ones.  Moreover, 
endeavours  were  made  at  that  time  to  bring  forward  a  third  and 
middle  class;  the  sons  of  the  higher  public  functionaries,  who  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  were  destined  one  day  to  have  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  their  native  provinces.  Gregory 
XIII.  had  already  adopted  some  arrangements  for  such  youths 
in  Perugia  and  Bologna.  Thus  we  clearly  see  that  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  which  now  prevail  in  German  society,  were  clearly 
defined  even  then. 

Most  depended  at  all  times  on  the  nobility,  and  to  them 
chiefly  the  nuncio  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholic- 
ism in  Germany.  For  as  the  German  nobility  had  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  cathedral  appointments,  they  defended  the  church 
as  their  patrimony.  On  this  very  account  they  now  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  the  emancipation  of  religion  in  that  department;^ 
they  dreaded  the  great  number  of  protestant  princes,  who  in  that 
case  would  engross  all  the  benefices  to  themselves.  Precisely  on 
this  account  was  it  necessary  to  shield  these  nobles  and  to  treat 
them  tenderly.  The  law  against  the  plurality  of  benefices  durst 
not  be  enforced  against  them ;  besides,  changes  of  residence  had 
its  use,  by  uniting  the  nobility  of  different  provinces  for  the 
protection  of  the  church.  Neither  were  the  ecclesiasti<»l  ap- 
pointments to  be  given  away  to  persons  of  burgees  rank;  a  few 
learned  men  were  of  great  use  in  a  chapter,  as  was  remarked  in 

1  Particulariy  in  Upper  Germany.  "  L'esempio  dcUa  supprossione  dcU'altre  (the 
Ix>wer  German)  ha  awcrtiti  i  nobili  a  metier  cura  maggiore  nclla  difesa  di  queste, 
CM)ncorrendo  in  cid  tanto  gli  licretici  quanto  li  cattolici,  accorti  giA,  che  nelI*occupa- 
tiono  dclli  principi  si  Icra  a  loro  et  a'  posteri  la  speranza  dell'utile  che  earano  dii 
canonicati  e  dagh  altri  bencficii,  e  che  powono  pretendere  del  Yesoovato  mentre  a' 
canonici  resti  libera  relettione." — [The  example  of  the  suppression  of  the»  others 
(the  Lower  German)  has  warned  the  nobility  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  defence 
of  these,  both  heretics  and  catholics  concurring  in  this,  being  already  aware  that  in 
the  occupation  of  tlio  princes  there  was  t^ikon  from  them  and  their  posterity  the  hope 
of  the  advantages  to  be  had  from  the  prebends  and  other  benefices,  and  what  they 
might  pretend  to  from  the  episcopate,  while  the  election  remaluod  free  to  the  canons.] 
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Oologne;  but  to  have  carried  out  this  practice  further  would 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  German  Roman  catholic  church. 

The  question  now  urose,  in  how  far  it  was  possible  to  bring 
Dack  to  Roman  Catholicism,  those  territories  which  had  passed 
entirely  over  to  protestantism. 

The  nuncio  was  far  f]X)m  advising  that  recourse  should  be  had 
to  open  force.  The  protestant  princes  seemed  by  far  too  power- 
ful for  that.  But  there  were  some  means  at  hand  which  might 
gradually  effect  the  object  in  view. 

He  considered  it  above  all  things  necessary  that  the  good 
understanding  between  the  Roman  catholic  princes,  and  parti- 
cularly between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  should  be  sincerely  main- 
tained. The  league  of  Landsberg  still  subsisted;  it  should  be 
renewed  and  extended,  and  King  Philip  of  Spain  might  also  be 
admitted  as  a  party  to  it. 

And  was  it  not  possible  to  gain  over  even  some  protestant 
princes!  Long  had  it  been  suj^sed  that  a  leaning  to  Roman 
Catholicism  might  be  observed  in  the  electoral  prince,  Augustus 
of  Saxony.  An  attempt  to  gain  him  over  had,  indeed,  been 
made  occasionally,  through  the  intervention  of  Bavaria  in  parti- 
cular; but  it  could  be  accomplished  only  with  great  prudence; 
and  from  the  elector'^s  wife,  Anne  of  Denmark,  strictly  adhering 
to  Lutheran  convictions,  every  such  attempt  had  proved  in  vain. 
Li  1585  Anne  died.  That  was  not  only  a  day  of  deliverance 
for  the  oppressed  Calvinists,  the  Roman  catholics  too  endeavoured 
again  to  make  approaches  to  the  prince.  It  appears  as  if  people 
in  Bavaria,  where  they  had  constantly  been  making  efforts, 
now  felt  themselves  urged  to  make  an  advance;  already  Pope 
Sixtus  held  himself  ready  to  send  absolution  to  the  elector,  into 
Germany.^     Meanwhile  the  elector  Augustus  died  before  any 

>  As  early  as  in  1574,  Gregory  XIIT.  tared  Duke  Albert  V.  "at  dnm  elector  Sax- 
oni»  CalTinistarum  sectam  ex  imperii  sui  finibiu  exturbare  oonabatnr,  yeHet  ser* 
mones  cum  principe  illo  aliquando  habitoe  de  religione  catholica  in  Saxonia  introdu- 
cenda  renorare." — [that  while  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  endeaTonring  to  expel  the 
Hcct  of  the  CalvinistB  from  his  territories,  he  would  renew  the  oonyersations  he  had 
once  held  with  that  prince  about  introducing  the  Roman  catholic  religion  into  Sax- 
ony.] He  thought  that  perhaps  it  were  weu  to  send  an  i^ent  thither.  The  duke 
was  directly  opposed  to  this ;  in  that  case  the  matter  wouldreach  the  elector's  privy 
cotmcQ,  "  ad  consiliarios  et  familiarcs ;  a  quibus  quid  exspectandum  aliud  quam  quod 
totam  rem  pervertat?" — this  councillors  and  familiar  friends;  from  whom  ¥^t  was 
to  bo  expected  but  that  they  would  spoil  the  whole  affair?]  He  goes  on  to  say  ; 
"  Arte  hie  opus  esse  judicatur,  quo  tanquam  aliud  agens  errantem  pie  ciroiimve- 
niat." — [Here  it  is  thought  art  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  while  apparently 
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thing  was  effected.  But  attention  was  turned  forthwiUi  to  other 
princes;  such  as  Lewis  count  palatine  of  Neuburg,  in  whom  it 
was  thought  there  might  be  observed  a  desire  to  hare  nothing  to 
do  with  ought  that  might  prove  hostile  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  also  a  particular  forbearance  towards  the  Boman  catholic 
priests  who  might  casually  touch  on  his  territory; — William 
the  IV.  of  Hesse,  who  was  at  onco  learned  and  pacific,  and  had 
occasionally  accepted  the  dedication  of  Boman  catholic  books. 
Nor  were  men  of  the  higher  north  German  nobility  left  out  of 
'  account;  hopes  were  entertained  of  Henry  Banzau. 

But  if  the  successful  result  of  these  endeavours  was  now  re* 
mote  and  not  to  be  calculated  upon,  still  there  were  other  pro- 
jects, in  executing  which  more  depended  on  sheer  determination 
and  strength  of  will. 

The  majority  of  assessors  in  the  supreme  imperial  court  ^  still 
continued,  according  to  the  nuncio'^s*  assertion  at  least,  to  be  pro- 
testant  in  their  sentiments.  These  were  men  of  an  earlier  period, 
when  in  most  even  Boman  catholic  countries,  secret  or  avowed 

biuiicd  about  something  else  he  may  piously  cireumyent  the  erring  (prince).]  '*  Uxor, 
quo  ex  sexu  impotentiori  concitatior  est,  eo  importuniora  sufiimdet  oonailia,  si  nwiB- 
cat  banc  apnd  maritum  rem  agi." — [His  wife,  who  the  more  yehement  she  is  from 
being  of  the  weaker  sex,  will  pour  in  tho  more  inopportune  counsels,  should  she  come 
to  know  that  this  matter  is  treated  of  with  the  king.]  See  the  Legationes  pi4>arom 
ad  duces  Bavariie.  MS.  in  tho  Munich  Library^.  Minuoci  relates  that  the  firat  dis- 
closures were  made  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Pius.  The  whole  passage  is  remark- 
able. "  Con  duca  Augusto  di  Sassonia  gia  morto  trattd  sin  a  tempi  dclla  s.  m.  di 
Papa  Pio  V.  il  duca  Alberto  di  Baviera,  che  vive  in  cielo,  e  ridusse  la  pratica  tanto 
inanzi  che  si  prometteva  sicura  riuscita ;  ma  piacque  a  Dio  bcnedetto  di  chiamario, 
nd  d'opera  di  tanta  importanza  fu  chi  parlasse  o  pensasse,  se  non  ch'a  tempi  di  Gre- 
gorio  di  gl.  mem.  il  padre  Posscyino  s*ingegn6  di  fabricare  sopra  quei  fundamentt : 
et  in  fine  ncl  presente  felicissimo  pontificate  di  Sisto,  sendo  morta  la  moglie  d'esso 
duca  Augusto,  fu  chi  ricord6  I'occasione  esser  opportuna  per  trattare  di  nuoyo  la 
convcrsione  di  quel  principe  :  ma  la  providentia  divina  non  11  diede  tempo  di  peter 
aspettare  la  benedittione  che  S.  Beat°*  pur  per  mezzo  del  signer  duca  Guilielmo  di 
Baviera  s'appareccbiava  di  mandarli  sin  a  casa  sua." — [With  Duke  Augustus  oi 
Saxony,  now  deceased,  Duke  Albert  of  Bayaria,  who  lives  in  heaven,  treated  ever 
siuce  the  time  of  h.  m.  Pius  V.  and  brought  the  matter  to  such  a  length  that  there 
was  a  fikelihood  of  certain  success ;  but  it  pleased  the  blessed  God  to  call  him  away, 
nor  was  there  any  one  that  spoke  or  thought  about  a  work  of  such  importance,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  time  of  Gregory,  of  glorious  memory,  father  Possevino  endeavoured 
to  construct  something  on  those  foundations ;  and  finally,  in  the  present  most  felici- 
tous pontificate  of  Sixtus,  the  wife  of  the  said  Duke  Augustus  bein^  dead,  some 
thought  it  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for  treating  anew  of  the  said  prince^  conversion ; 
but  the  divine  providence  did  not  give  him  time  to  be  able  to  wait  for  the  benedic- 
tion which  his  Beatitude  was  moreover  preparing  to  send  him  in  his  own  country.'*] 
It  will  be  seen  how  early  this  line  (of  princes)  was  prepared  beforehand  to  be(»mo 
papists. 

1  Kammergericht.  Imperial  court  of  appeal,  instituted  by  Maximilian  I.,  and 
consisting  of  three  presidents  and  fifteen  assessors,  chosen  by  different  provinces  of 
the  empire.     Tr. 
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protestants  sat  in  the  councils  of  the  princes.  The  nuncio 
thought  such  a  state  of  things  fitted  to  throw  the  Roman  catho- 
lics into  despair;  and  pressed  for  some  remedy.  It  seemed  a 
ready  way  to  him  to  compel  the  assessors  of  Roman  catholic 
countries  to  give  a  solemn  adhesion  to  the  confession  of  Cuth,  and 
all  newly  appointed  members  to  swear  either  not  to  change  their 
religion,  or  to  resign  their  offices,  that  in  all  justice  the  pre- 
ponderance in  that  court  ought  to  belong  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lics. 

He  does  not  even  abandon  the  hope  of  again  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  lost  bishoprics,  without  the  employment  of  force,  if 
people  would  but  discharge  their  functions  with  effect.  All  con- 
nection betwixt  those  bishoprics  and  Rome  was  not  as  yet  broken 
off;  the  old  right  vested  in  the  Curia,  of  presenting  to  benefices 
£Edling  vacant  in  the  reserved  months,  was  not  yet  absolutely 
repelled;  even  the  very  protestant  bishops  still  believed  at  bot- 
tom that  they  required  the  papal  sanction,  and  Henry  of  Saxe 
Lauenburg,  already  mentioned,  had  an  agent  always  at  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  that  sanction  for  him.  If  the  papal  see 
had  hitherto  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  this,  it  arose  from 
the  emperor  having  by  means  of  indults,  remedied  the  defect 
caused  by  the  want  of  the  papal  sanction,  and  from  the  presen- 
tations to  those  benefices  that  might  be  attempted  to  be  procured 
from  Rome,  either  arriving  too  lat^,  or  having  other  faults  bo- 
sides  in  respect  of  form,  so  that  the  chapter  uniformly  had  a 
legal  pretext  for  acting  without  restraint.  Upon  this  MinuccI 
now  became  urgent  for  the  emperor''s  never  more  granting  an 
indult;  an  object  easily  obtained  in  the  existing  tone  of  senti- 
ment at  the  court.  Duke  William  of  Bavaria  had  already  pro- 
posed that  the  patronage  of  benefices  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
nuncio,  or  to  some  German  bishop  who  could  be  relied  npon. 
Minucci  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  Dataria,  ex- 
pressly for  Germany,  should  be  instituted  at  Rome.  No  chap- 
ter would  dare  to  repel  Romish  candidates  lawfully  nominated. 
And  what  authority,  what  influence,  must  not  this  procure  for 
the  Curia? 

We  see  well  how  warmly  people  entered  into  the  idea  of  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  old  government.  To  gain  over  the 
nobility;  to  allure  into  the  Romish  interests  the  higher  ranks 
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among  the  burgesses;  io  educate  the  young  in  ihese  sentiments; 
to  restore  the  ancient  influence  exercised  oyer  the  dioceses,  eyea 
though  these  might  have  become  protestant;  to  reooYer  a  pe- 
ponderance  in  the  imperial  court  of  justice;  to  oonyert  powerfU 
electors;  to  ^.engage  the  leading  Roman  catholic  power  to  take 
part  in  the  Gkrman  league  affairs,  thus  many  were  the  projeeta 
conceiyed  simultaneously. 

Nor  hare  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  these  suggestions  wen 
neglected.  No  sooner  were  they  proposed  at  Rome  than  perstma 
were  employed  in  Germany  to  carry  them  into  efifeot. 

The  efficiency  and  good  order  of  the  imperial  court  of  jostiee 
mainly  rested  on  the  annual  visitations  always  undertaken  by 
seven  different  estates  of  the  empire,  according  to  their  succes- 
sive ranks  at  the  diet.  In  these  visitaticms  the  majority  was 
often  Roman  catholic;  in  1588,  it  was  once  protestant;  the  pro- 
testant archbishop  of  Magdeburg  among  others  had  a  part  in  it. 
On  the  side  of  the  Roman  catholics  it  was  resolved  that  this 
should  not  be  permitted.  As  the  elector  of  Maintz  was  proceed- 
ing to  summon  the  estates,  the  emperor  on  his  own  responsibility 
ordered  him  to  put  off  the  visitation  for  this  year.  But  the 
omission  of  one  year  did  not  suffice.  The  order  of  succession 
still  remained  as  before;  for  a  long  time  a  protestant  archbbhop 
of  Magdeburg  was  still  to  be  dreaded;  so  it  happened  that  these 
prorogations  were  repeated  year  after  year;  nay,  the  result  was 
that  no  regular  visitation  was  ever  held  again ;  which  led  accord- 
ingly to  the  infliction  of  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  noble  order 
of  that  supreme  imperial  court/  We  soon  meet  with  the  com- 
plaint that  unlearned  Roman  catholics  were  preferred  there  to 
learned  protestants.  The  emperor  too  ceased  granting  indults. 
In  1588  Minucci  advised  that  people  should  think  about  the 
conversion  of  protestant  princes,  and  in  1590,  we  find  the 
first  of  them  already  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  That  was 
James  of  Baden,  who  took  the  lead  in  a  long  succession  of 
them. 

1  Minncci  wrote  specially  about  the  supreme  imperial  court  also.  It  may  be 
conjectured  on  good  grounds  that  his  representations  led  to  that  inhibition.  As  wo 
hare  said  he  held  the  protestant  majority  in  abhorrence ;  "  non  vole  dir  altro  Taver 

§li  eretici  I'autorit^  maggiore  e  li  piii  voti  in  quel  senate  che  un  ridurre  i  catolici 
'Alcmagna  a  disporatione," — [the  fact  of  the  heretics  having  mo»t  authority  and 
moat  votes  in  that  senate  was  enough  to  reduce  the  catholics  of  Germany  to  de- 
spair.] 
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While  this  great  movement  engrossed  Germany  and  the  Ne- 
therlands, it  invaded  France  also  with  resistless  force.  The  affairs 
of  the  Netherlands  had  long  been  most  intimately  bound  up  with 
those  of  France;  for  how  often  had  the  French  protestants  come 
to  the  assistance  of  those  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Roman 
catholics  of  the  Netherlands  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren  in  France;  the  ruin  of  protestantism  in  the  Belgium 
provinces  was  a  direct  loss  for  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

But  now,  in  addition  to  this,  the  restoration  tendency  of 
Boman  Catholicism  was  constantly  making  more  and  more  pro- 
gress in  France  as  well  as  other  countries. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  commencement  of  the  Jesuits; 
they  had  constantly  extended  themselves  farther  and  farther. 
The  Lorraine  family,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  above  all 
others^  took  an  interest  in  them.  Cardinal  Guise  founded  for 
them  in  1574  an  academy  at  Pont-au-mousson,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  princes  of  that  house.  The  duke  erected  a  college 
at  En  in  Normandy,  which  at  the  same  time  was  destined  for 
the  exiles  from  England. 

But  they  found  many  others  besides  these  to  patronize  them. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  cardinal,  a  bishop,  an  abbot,  sometimes  a 
prince,  or  a  functionary  high  in  office,  that  undertook  to  furnish 
the  cost  required  for  a  new  establishment.  In  a  short  time  they 
had  settled  themselves  in  Rouen,  Verdun,  Dijon,  Bourges  and 
Nevers.  Their  missions  might  be  traced  in  the  most  manifold 
directions  through  the  kingdom. 

But  they  found  auxiliaries  in  France,  which  at  least  in  Ger- 
many they  had  as  yet  to  dispense  with. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  brought  with  him  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  some  Capuchin  friars ;  he  gave  them  house  accom- 
modation in  his  palace  at  Meudon ;  but  after  his  death  they  went 
away  again.  The  order  was  still  restricted  by  its  statutes  to 
Italy.  In  the  year  1573  the  chapter-general  sent  a  few  mem- 
bers across  the  mountains,  in  order  first  merely  to  explore  the 
country.  As  the  result  was  thought  propitious,  so  that  on  their 
return  they  promised  "the  richest  harvest,'*'  the  pope  made  no 
scruple  of  abolishing  that  restriction.   In  the  year  1 574,  the  first 
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colony  of  the  Capuchins  set  out  across  the  moantains,  under 
Friar  Pacifico  di  S.  Gervaso,  who  had  selected  his  companions 
himself. 

They  were  all  Italians.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
had  of  necessity  to  attach  themselves  to  their  country-people  in 
the  first  instance. 

Queen  Catherine  gladly  received  them,  and  directly  founded  a 
monastery  for  them  in  Paris.  As  early  as  1575  we  find  them 
also  in  Lyons.  On  the  queen'*s  recommendation  they  there 
obtained  the  support  of  some  Italian  bankers. 

From  these  points  they  now  extended  themselves  farther  into 
the  country;  from  Paris  into  Caen  and  Bouen;  firom  Lyons  to 
Marseilles,  where  Queen  Catherine  purchased  a  site  for  a  build- 
ing. New  colonies  settled  in  1582  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1585  at 
Verdun.  Very  soon  they  succeeded  in  effecting  the  most  splen- 
did conversions,  as  in  1587,  that  of  Henry  Joyeuse,  one  of  the 
first  men  at  that  time  in  France.^ 

But  in  one  sense  at  least,  this  religious  movement  had  in 
France  a  still  greater  effect  than  in  Germany.  It  already  pro- 
duced free  imitations  in  peculiar  forms.  Jean  de  la  Barriere, 
who  in  conformity  with  those  strange  abuses  which  had  become 
prevalent  in  France,  had  obtained  in  commendam  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Feuillans,  not  far  from  Toulouse,  when  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  caused  himself  in  1577  to  be  consecrated  as 
regular  abbot,  and  received  novices  with  whom  he  endeavoured 
not  merely  to  renew,  but  even  to  surpass  the  severity  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution  of  Citeaux.  Solitude,  silence,  and  abstemious- 
ness were  carried  to  the  utmost  extent.  These  monks  never  left 
their  monastery  except  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts;  within  its  walls  they  neither  wore  shoes  nor 
had  any  covering  for  their  heads;  they  denied  themselves  not 
only  flesh  and  wine,  but  even  fish  and  eggs ;  they  lived  on  bread 
and  water,  and  at  most  a  little  vegetables.^  This  strictness 
failed  not  to  command  respect  and  to  call  forth  imitation ;  Don 
Jean  de  la  Barriere  was  soon  called  to  the  court  of  Vincennes. 
With  sixty-two  companions  he,  without  neglecting  any  part  of 
the  monastic  exercises,  passed  through  a  great  part  of  France : 

1  Boverio:  Annali  dei  frati  Capuccini,  I.  540,  II.  45,  f. 
«  Felibien;  Ilktoire  de  Paris,  torn.  II.  p.  1158. 
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soon  after  that  his  institute  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope  and 
spread  over  the  country. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  zeal  had  begun  to  perrade  the  whole 
body  also  of  the  secular  clergy,  although  the  livings  were  un- 
justifiably given  away.  The  secular  priests  again  sedulously 
applied  themselves  to  the  care  of  souls.  In  the  year  1570  the 
bishops  not  only  called  for  the  council  of  Trent  being  received^ 
but  even  for  the  annulling  of  the  concordat,  to  which  they  them- 
selves  owed  their  existence;  and  from  time  to  time  they  renewed 
and  reiterated  these  propositions  with  greater  urgency.^ 

Though  it  is  impossible  minutely  to  particularize  the  succes- 
sive impulses  by  which  clerical  life  was  impelled  in  this  .direc- 
tion, yet  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  alteration  was 
remarked  as  early  as  the  year  1580.  A  Venetian  assures  us 
that  the  number  of  protestants  had  diminished  about  70  per 
cent;  the  common  people  had  again  become  altogether  Soman 
catholic.  Fresh  excitement,  novelty,  and  impulsive  force  were 
again  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  Roman  Catholicism.' 

But  in  this  development  it  acquired  a  new  position  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  royal  government. 

Already  the  court  lived  in  pure  contradiction  to  itself.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Henry  III.  was  a  good  Roman  catholic ; 
no  one  who  did  not  attend  mass,  was  well  received  by  him;  he 
would  have  no  more  protestant  magistrates  in  the  towns,  not- 
withstanding all  which  he  still  continued  to  confer  appointments 
to  ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to  the  conveniences  of  court 
£avour,  without  any  respect  to  worth  and  talent,  to  appropriate 
to  himself  church  property,  and  to  squander  it.  He  was  fond 
of  religious  exercises  and  processions,  nor  did  he  spare  himself 
chastisement;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  indulging  him- 

^  "  RemontnBoe  de  raaaembl^e  g6ii6rale  dn  dei^  de  France  oooToqnde  en  la 
Tille  de  Melun,  faite  aa  Roi  Henri  III.  le  3  Juillet  1579.  Recueil  des  Actes  da 
derg^  torn.  XIV." — [Remonstranoeofthe  General  Assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
conToked  in  the  city  of  Melun,  made  to  King  Henry  III.  Sd  July,  1579.  Collection 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Clergy,  toI.  XIV.]     Thuanus  too  gives  an  extract. 

t  Lorenio  Prioli :  Relatione  di  Franta  5  Gingno  1582.  **  Dovemo  maraTigliarci, 
umanamente  parlando,  che  le  cose  non  siano  in  peggiore  stato  di  quelle  che  si  tro- 
Tano :  poichd  per  gratia  di  Dio,  con  tutto  il  pooo  penaiero  ehe  li  d  state  messo  e  che 
■e  li  mette,  d  sminnito  "  *  ^'  '*       ^"*  *"*  ""  *         ^'  '^  "**  ^  "  ^ 

che  moetrano  oattolici 
speaking,  that  matters 

J[  God,  with  all  the  little  thought  that  has  been  and  still  is  bestowed  upon  it,  the 
number  of  the  Huguenots  has  diminished  70  per  cent,  and  the  leal  And  ferrour 
shown  by  the  cathdios  in  the  ooacemB  of  religion,  are  great.] 

I.  3  P 
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self,  and  permitting  others  to  indulge  in  the  most  scandalous 
profligacy.  An  abominable  dissolution  of  morals  was  the  order 
of  the  day  at  court.  The  extravagances  of  the  carnival  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  preachers;  Christian  burial  was  even  refused  at 
times  to  the  courtiers,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
died  and  their  last  expressions;  even  the  king^s  favourites  were 
amongst  the  number. 

Hence  it  happened,  that  the  strict  Roman  catholic  spirit, 
although  favoured  by  the  court  in  various  ways,  yet  remained 
essentially  opposed  to  it. 

But,  moreover,  the  king  did  not  abandon  that  old  line  of 
policy,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  animosity  to  Spain.  At 
another  time  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  make  this  of 
importance.  But  as  matters  stood,  the  religious  element  even 
in  France  was  stronger  than  any  regard  for  the  national  inter- 
ests. Just  as  the  Huguenots  felt  with  respect  to  the  protestants 
in  the  Low  countries,  so  did  the  Roman  catholics  feel  themselves 
naturally  allied  with  Spain  and  the  Fameses.  The  Jesuits,  who 
were  of  so  much  service  to  the  latter  in  the  Netherlands,  could 
not  quietly  look  on  while  they  saw  the  very  enemies  whom  they 
fought  against  there,  receiving  favour  and  assistance  in  France. 

But  to  this  was  now  added  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on 
in  1584,  and  by  that  event,  as  the  king  had  neither  heirs  nor 
any  hope  of  having  them,  the  next  expectant  of  the  crown  was 
Henry,  king  of  Navarre. 

Perhaps  anxiety  about  the  future  has  more  influence  over  men 
than  a  present  misfortune.  This  prospect  threw  the  Roman 
catholic  French,  one  and  all,  into  great  commotion  ;^ — above  all 
others,  those  ancient  opponents  and  antagonists  of  Navarre,  the 
Guises,  who  already  dreaded  the  influence  which  he  must  ob- 
tain as  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  and  how  much  more 
the  power  he  was  yet  likely  to  possess.  No  wonder  that  they 
soaght  to  find  a  support  in  King  Philip. 

But  nothing  more  opportune  than  this  could  befall  that  mon- 

1  There  was  compoaed  at  that  time  in  Rome  a  paper  on  the  desirableness  of  haT« 
in?  a  Guise  to  succeed  to  the  throne :  *'  della  inclinationc  dc'cattolici  rerso  la  casa  di 
Ghisa  e  del  scrvitio  qhe  riceveriii  la  christianita  c  11  re  cattolico  della  successione  di 
uno  di  quei  i)riucipi." — [Of  the  leaning  of  the  (Roman)  catholics  towards  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  the  great  service  that  would  be  done  to  Christianity  and  the  catholic 
king  from  the  sufci^ision  of  one  of  those  princes.]  It  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  wis 
ascribed  to  Cardinal  Este.    Dispaccio  Voneto  I68i  1°^  Dcbr. 
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arch,  taking  his  whole  political  position  into  view.  He  felt  no 
scruple  in  entering  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  kingdom. 

The  only  question  was  whether  in  Rome  likewise,  where  an 
alliance  between  monarchs  and  the  church  was  so  often  spoken 
of,  the  insurrection  of  powerful  vassals  against  their  king  would 
in  this  case  be  approved. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  approved.  Among 
the  Guises  there  were  still  some  disquieted  consciences  that  had 
scruples  about  the  step  proposed  to  be  taken.  The  Jesuit  Mat- 
thieu  repaired  to  Rome  to  procure  from  thence  a  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  pope,  by  means  of  which  those  scruples  might  be 
silenced.  Upon  the  representations  made  by  Matthieu,  Gre- 
gory XIII.  declared  that  he  fiilly  approved  of  the  object  of  the 
French  princes  in  taking  up  arms  against  the  heretics;  he  re- 
removed  every  scruple  that  might  have  been  entertained  in  the 
matter;  assuredly  the  king  himself  would  approve  of  their  de* 
sign ;  but  should  that  not  be  the  case,  still  they  would  have  to 
prosecute  their  plan,  in  order  to  achieve  the  grand  object,  the 
extirpation  of  heretics.^  Already  was  the  process  against  Henry 
of  Navarre  commenced.  When  it  was  closed,  Sixtus  V.  had 
ascended  the  papal  throne.  Sixtus  pronounced  the  excommuni- 
cation of  Navarre  and  Gonde,  and  by  so  doing  subserved  the  in- 
tentions of  the  League  more  than  he  could  have  found  it  possi- 
ble to  do,  by  any  other  act  whatever  of  his  good  will.* 

Already  had  the  Guises  had  recourse  to  arms.  They  endea- 
voured to  secure  to  themselves  as  many  provinces  and  places  of 
importance  as  they  possibly  could. 

In  the  very  first  movement  they  made,  they  took  cities  of 
such  importance  as  Verdun  and  Toul,  Lyons,  Bourges,  Orleans, 
and  Mezieres,  without  drawing  a  sword.  The  king,  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  at  once  succumbing  to  them,  adopted  a 
measure  which  had  once  before  been  tried,  and  declared  their 

1  CUade  Matthieu  au  due  de  Neyers,  11  Feb.  1585 ;  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  whole  four  Tolumes  of  Capefigue  ;  R6fonne,  Ao.  p.  178. 

«  Maffbi :  nistoriarum  ab  exoessu  Gregorii  XTII.  lib.  I.  p.  10.  «*  Infinitis  fcedcra- 
torum  precibus  et  regin  Philippi  supplicatione  hortatuque  baud  s^gre  ae  adduci  est 
pasBus  ut  Hugonotas  eoniiuque  duces  coelestibus  armis  insectaretur." — [By  infinite 
prayers  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  league,  and  by  the  entreaty  and 
exhortation  of  King  Philip,  he  allowed  himself  without  much  difficulty  to  be  induced 
to  attack  the  Huguenots  and  their  leaders  with  celestial  weapons.] 
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cause  to  be  his  own.  But  in  order  to  his  being  reoeired  by 
them,  he  had  to  sanction  and  extend  their  aoquisitions  by  a 
formal  compact;  he  relinquished  to  them  Burgundy,  Champagne, 
a  great  part  of  Picardy,  and  a  number  of  places  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.^ 

Upon  this  the  king  and  the  Guises  undertook  the  war  against 
the  protestants  in  common.  But  what' a  difference!  All  the 
king^s  measures  were  half  and  resultless ;  the  Roman  eathoUcB 
eyen  beheved  that  he  wished  for  success  to  the  protestant  arms, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled,  compelled  apparently  by  the 
threatened  dangers  of  their  power,  to  conclude  a  peace  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Roman  catholic  party.  Guise,  on  the  con- 
trar}%  swore  that  should  G^d  make  him  victorious,  he  would 
never  dismount  from  horseback  again,  until  he  had  for  ever  esta- 
blished the  Roman  catholic  religion  in  France.  With  his  own, 
not  with  the  king^s  troops,  he  surprised  the  Gtermans  who  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Huguenots,  and  on  whom  these  had 
built  their  hopes,  at  Auneau,  and  completely  annihilated  them. ' 

The  pope  compared  him  to  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  lofty  character,  who  commanded  the  wiUing  homage  of  the 
people,  and  carried  them  along  with  him.  He  was,  in  short,  the 
idol  of  the  Roman  catholics. 

The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  found  himself  in  a  completely 
false  position.  He  knew  neither  what  to  do  nor  even  what  to 
desire.  The  papal  ambassador,  Morosini,  looked  upon  him  as 
being,  one  would  think,  two  persons  in  one.  He  wished  the 
Huguenots  to  be  subdued,  and  yet  he  dreaded  it  at  the  same 
time ;  he  dreaded  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  yet  he 
also  desired  it.  In  consequence  of  this  internal  strife,  matters 
were  come  to  that  pass  that  he  no  longer  purposed  his  own  inclina- 
tions, no  longer  trusted  his  own  thoughts.* 

This  was  a  state  of  mind  which  necessarily  deprived  him  of 
the  confidence  of  all  men,  and  led  straight  to  ruin. 

^  Cardinal  Ossat's  Reflections  on  the  operations  of  the  League  in  France ;  in  the 
Life  of  Cardinal  Ossat,  I.  44. 

«  Dispaccio  Morosini  in  Tempesti :  Vita  di  Sisto  V.  p.  346.  **  11  re,  tntto  die 
sia  monarca  si  grande,  d  altrottanto  povero :  e  quanto  d  povero,  d  altrettanto  prodigo: 
dimostra  inaigne  piet^,  e  nel  stesso  tempo  aborrisce  la  sagra  lega:  d  in  campo  ooDtra 
gU  heretic!,  e  pure  d  ^loso  de'progressi  catolici." — [The  king,  albeit  he  is  so  great 
a  monarch,  is  as  much  more  poor;  and  poor  as  he  is,  he  is  still  more  prodiga;  ht 
shows  signal  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  he  abhors  the  sacred  league  ;  in  the  camp 
he  is  opposed  to  the  heretics,  and  yet  is  jealous  of  the  catholic  successea.] 
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The  Soman  catholics,  instead  of  that  confidence,  held  that  the 
yery  man  who  was  at  their  head,  was  secretly  opposed  to  them. 
Eyery  transient  act  of  intercourse  with  NaYarre''8  people,  every 
insignificant  fayour  that  might  be  done  to  any  protestant  whom- 
soeyer,  was  reckoned  against  him.  Instead  of  trusting  him,  they 
held  that  the  most  cliristian  king  himself  was  hindering  the 
complete  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism;  and  they  hated  his 
fayourites,  aud  especially  Epemon,  so  much  the  more  heartily, 
in  that  the  king  opposed  him  to  the  Guises,  and  confided  the 
moat  important  govemments  to  his  care. 

Amid  these  circumstances  there  was  formed  by  the  side  of 
the  League  among  the  princes,  an  association  of  burgesses  in 
the  Boman  catholic  interest.  In  all  the  towns  of  France  the 
people  were  wrought  upon  by  the  preachers  who  united  a  wild 
opposition  to  the  goyemment,  with  a  yehement  zeal  for  religion. 
Matters  went  beyond  this  in  Paris.  There  the  idea  of  forming 
a  popular  union  for  the  defence  of  Boman  Catholicism  first  began 
with  three  preachers  and  one  influential  citizen.^  They  first  of 
all  bound  themselves  mutually  by  oath,  to  devote  the  very  last 
drop  of  their  blood  to  the  cause.  Each  then  named  a  few  trusty 
friends.  With  these  they  met  for  the  first  time  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical cell  in  the  Sorbonne.  Soon  they  saw  that  they  might  em- 
brace the  whole  city  in  their  scheme.  A  more  strictly  selected 
body  was  appointed  to  guide  the  movement,  and  if  necessary  to 
collect  money.  One  member  was  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  each  of  the  sixteen  quarters  of  the  city.  The  enroll- 
ment of  members  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  speed  and 
secrecy.  The  newly  adopted  members  were  first  subjected  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  select  council,  and  no  farther  communi- 
cations were  made  to  such  as  were  not  approved.  There  were 
members  for  all  the  corporate  bodies ;  one  for  the  audit  office,  one 

1  The  Anonimo  Capitolino,  on  the  life  of  Sixtus  V.,  has  some  original  notices  on 
this  Bobieot.  He  eaUs  the  founder  Carlo  Ottomani/  "oittadino  onorato/'-— {an 
honourable  citizen,]  who  opened  his  mind  first  to  the  preachers.  At  their  rery  nirst 
meeting,  Ottomam  proposed  that  they  should  unite  with  the  princes,  at  the  second, 
held  25th  January  1587,  it  was  resolved  that  sixteen  persons  should  be  nominated, 
one  for  e^ch  quarter,  "  a  cui  si  riferisse  da  persono  fidate  quanto  vi  si  fiioesse  e  di- 
cesse  appartenente  a  fatti  publici;" — [to  whom  should  be  related  at  the  houses  of 
trusty  persons,  how  much  was  done  or  said  pertaining  to  public  affiurs;]  at  a  third, 
held  on  Candlemas  day,  a  council  of  ten  persons  was  appointed,  with  power  to  im- 
pose assessments,  and  a  deputation  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Guise.  This  in- 
forms us  of  some  further  particulars  of  importance  in  addition  to  all  that  we  find  in 
Cayet,  from  Manaut  and  Maheutre,  in  Ponlain,  De  Thou,  and  Dayila. 
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for  the  procurators  of  court,  one  for  the  clerks,  one  for  the  re- 
corders, and  so  forth.  Thus  the  city  of  Paris,  which  had  moro- 
over  received  a  Roman  catholic  military  oi^ganization,  was  soon 
embraced  by  this  more  secret  and  more  effectire  league.  Nor 
was  it  thought  enough  that  Paris  should  be  thus  organized;  the 
association  extended  itself  to  Orleans,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Boor- 
deaux  and  Bouen ;  and  there  appeared  deputies  in  those  dtiea 
&om  the  association  in  Paris.  They  all  bound  themselYes  to 
tolerate  no  Huguenots  in  France,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
abuses  in  the  government. 

This  is  what  was  called  the  League  of  the  Sixteen.  As  soon 
as  it  saw  itself  in  some  measure  grown  strong,  intelligence  was 
sent  to  the  Guises.  In  the  most  profound  secrecy  Mayenne, 
the  duke'^s  brother,  came  to  Paris,  and  the  princes  and  the  citi- 
zens concluded  their  union.^ 

Henry  III.  already  felt  the  ground  shaking  under  his  feci 
Word  was  brought  to  him  from  day  to  day  of  the  moyements  of 
his  opponents.  Already  were  the  leaguers  as  daring  as  to  pro- 
pose in  the  Sorbonne  the  question,  how  far  it  is  right  to  with- 
draw from  allegiance  to  a  prince  who  does  not  do  his  duty.  The 
affirmative  was  maintained  in  a  council  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
doctors.  The  king  was  in  the  utmost  wrath,  threatening  to  do 
as  Pope  Sixtus  had  done,  and  to  rivet  the  refractory  preachers 
with  iron  to  the  galleys.  But  he  had  not  the  pope''s  energy  to 
execute  his  purposes;  all  he  did  was  to  have  the  Swiss  that  were 
in  his  service  pushed  forward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

Alarmed  at  the  threat  involved  in  this,  the  citizens  sent  to 
Guise,  imploring  him  to  come  and  protect  them.  The  king  let 
liiin  know  that  such  a  step  would  not  be  agreeable  to  him.  Guise 
came  notwithstanding. 

All  was  now  ripe  for  a  huge  explosion. 

It  broke  out  on  the  king  causing  the  Swiss  to  march  in.  In 
a  moment  the  city  was  barricaded.  The  Swiss  were  forced  back; 
the  Louvre  was  threatened;  the  king  had  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  fly.* 

1  "  Nel  palazzo  di  Rens  dietro  alia  chiesa  dl  S.  Agostino  -  -  giurarono  tutti  noA 
scambievol  Icga  non  solo  dcfensiva  maa&soluta." — fin  the  palace  of  Rens,  within  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  they  all  swore  mutually  not  only  to  a  defensive  but  to  an 
absolute  league.] 

*  Maffci  censures  Guise  for  suffering  this  :  **  Inania  popularis  aurro  et  inikostfl) 
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Guise  had  already  thus  large  a  portion  of  Fiance  in  his  power; 
hut  now  he  became  master  of  Paris  also.  The  Bastille,  the 
arsenal,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  all  the  places  around,  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  king  was  completely  overpowered.  In  a  short 
time  he  had  to  submit  so  far  as  to  proceed  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  to  give  up  to  the  Guises  still  other 
places  besides  what  they  already  had.  The  duke  of  Guise  might 
be  regarded  as  absolute  master  of  the  one  half  of  France.  The 
high  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  bestowed  on 
him  by  Henry  III.,  gave  him  a  legitimate  authority  over  the 
other.  The  States-general  were  convened.  There  could  not  be 
a  doubt  that  Roman  catholic  opinions  would  predominate  at  that 
assembly.  The  most  decisive  steps  towards  the  ruin  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  in  favour  of  the  Roman  catholic  party,  were  to 
be  expected  from  it. 

0ATOT  AVD  SWnZlBLlND. 

It  is  evident  that  this  preponderance  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  so  powerful  a  kingdom  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  kindred 
influence  over  the  neighbouring  territories. 

The  Roman  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  particular, 
attached  themselves  ever  more  and  more  closely  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical principle  and  the  Spanish  alliance. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  extraordinary  effects  with  which 
the  regular  establishment  of  nunciatt^as  was  followed  in  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  in  Germany. 

Immediately  upon  this  being  brought  to  a  bearing,  in  1686, 
the  Roman  catholic  cantons  joined  the  so  called  Golden  or  Bor- 
romean  league,  in  which  they  bound  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever,  ^'  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  true,  undoubted, 
ancient,  apostolic,  Romish  faith.^^^  Thereupon  they  received 
the  host  from  the  hand  of  the  nuncio. 

Had  the  party,  which  in  1587  made  itself  master  of  the 
government  at  Mtihlhausen,  really  gone  over  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  as  it  affected  to  do,  and  done  so  also  at  the  right 

potentiA  ostentationo  oontenttu  Henricum  inoolumem  abire  pennittit.*' — [Content 
with  the  mere  show  of  popular  favour  and  luckless  power,  he  allows  Henry  to  de- 
part in  safety.]  (1. 1.  38.) 

1  '<  Dune  ewigen  Nachkonunon/' — ^[their  aflcroomers  for  ever,]  as  it  runs  in  the 
record  of  the  league :  see  Lauffer's  "  Beschreibung  helvetlscher  Geschichte." — [Ac- 
count of  Helyetic  Ulstory.]  Bd.  X.  S.  331. 
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time,  it  wonld  withont  doubt  have  been  mippoitedbytlie  Boman 
catholics.  Conferences  on  the  subject  had  been  already  held  in 
the  nuncio^s  house  at  Lucerne.  But  the  Milhlhaosen  peojde 
took  too  much  time  for  consideration;  the  piotestants  on  the 
other  hand,  conducted  with  the  utmost  rapidity  the  ezpeditum 
whereby  they  restored  the  old  government,  which  was  chiefly 
attached  to  them.^ 

But  at  this  crisis  the  three  forest  cantons,  together  with  Zug^ 
Lucerne  and  Freiburg,  took  a  new  and  important  step.  After 
a  long  negotiation,  on  the  12th  of  May  1587,  they  formed  a 
lei^gue  with  Spain,  in  which  they  engaged  themselyes  to  peipe* 
tual  £riendship  with  the  king,  empowered  him  to  enlist  m^  in 
their  territory,  and  allowed  him  a  free  passage  throngh  the 
mountains;  while  Philip  II.  made  corresponding  oonceBsions  on 
his  part.  The  main  object  of  their  mutual  engagement  was  that 
in  the  event  of  their  being  involved  in  a  war  on  account  of  the 
holy  apostolic  see,  they  should  mutually  assist  eadi  other  with 
all  their  resources.'  The  six  cantons  excepted  none  from  this 
stipulation,  not  even  their  confederates.  Quite  to  the  oontraiy, 
it  was  against  them  precisely  that  the  league  was  unquestion- 
ably directed;  there  was  no  other  power  which  they  needed  ears 
about  going  to  war  with  on  account  of  religion. 

Here  too,  how  much  stronger  was  the  religious  than  the 
national  element !  Community  in  the  faith  now  united  the  old 
Swiss  and  the  House  of  Austria !  The  confederation  was  for 
the  moment  left  on  the  back  ground. 

Yet  it  fortunately  happened  that  there  was  no  occasion  given 
for  instantaneous  hostility.  The  influence  of  these  alliances  was 
felt  in  the  first  instance  by  Geneva  only. 

Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  distinguished 
during  his  whole  life  for  a  restless  ambition,  had  often  ere  now 
signified  his  being  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  some  favourable 
opportunity  of  again  making  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Geneva, 
considering  himself  as  its  rightful  sovereign.  But  his  views  had 
uniformly  come  to  nothing,  directly  owing  to  the  resistance  of 

1  The  religious  crisis  in  the  Mtthlhausen  business  comes  out  particularij  in  the 
account  giren  by  Anomino  Capitol.,  founded  on  the  nuncio's  reports,  mnd  to  which 
we  shall  return  in  criticizing  Tempesti. 

*  Traitd  d'aUiance  fait  entre  Philippe  II.  etc.  Dumont :  Corps  dlplonuitlqae  T. 
I.  p.  459. 
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the  Swiss  and  French,  and  the  protection  which  these  powers 
had  furnished  to  the  Gknevese. 

Bat  circomstances  were  now  altered.  In  the  summer  of  1688, 
Henry  III.  under  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  engaged  to  refrain 
from  disturbing  any  future  enterprise  against  Geneva.  At  least 
the  Soman  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  now  nothing  to 
oppose  to  it.  In  so  fiEur  as  I  can  discover,  they  only  required, 
that  on  Gkneva  being  taken  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
a  fortified  place. 

Upon  this  the  duke  made  preparations  for  the  attack.  The 
Oenevese  did  not  lose  heart;  they  even  made  occasional  incur- 
sions into  the  duke^s  territory.  But  this  time  Berne  afforded 
them  only  very  doubtful  aid.  The  Boman  catholic  party  had 
extended  its  alliances  into  the  very  midst  of  that  city,  intimately 
bound  up  as  it  was  with  all  protestant  interests;  there  was  a 
Action  in  it  which  would  have  been  nowise  unwilling  to  see 
Geneva  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  duke.^  Hence  it  was  that  the 
advantage  came  very  soon  to  be  on  his  side.  He  had  possessed 
the  counties  that  lay  next  to  the  Swiss  frontiers  hitherto,  only 
under  the  most  trammeling  conditions,  imposed  on  him  by  pre- 
nous  pacifications  with  Berne;  but  he  now  first  of  all  seized  the 
opportunity  of  making  himself  completely  master  in  these.  He 
expelled  the  protestants  whom  he  had  hitherto  tolerated  there, 
and  made  the  whole  region  exclusively  Roman  catholic.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  prohibited  from  erecting  fortresses  on  that  part  of 
his  territory.  He  now  founded  these  at  points  where  they  would 
serve  not  only  for  purposes  of  defence,  but  also  for  distressing 
Geneva. 

But  ere  these  things  had  proceeded  further,  other  enterprises 
were  in  progress  which  led  to  the  expectation  of  far  more  import- 
ant results,  and  to  a  complete  revolution  in  the  relations  of 
Europe. 

xxPKomoir  aoaihst  snolird. 

The  Netherlands  were  now  for  the  most  part  subdued,  and 
negotiations  were  already  on  foot  for  the  voluntary  submission 

1  The  fifth  article  of  the  oompact  drawn  up  on  the  occasion,  leayes  no  doabt  on 
the  sabject,  even  althouffh  a  certain  obscurity  hangs  over  the  proof  of  •  juridical 
crime  being  oonunitted  by  Wattenwyl.  Some  extracts  from  pamphlets  written  on 
both  sides,  and  from  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Berne,  may  be  found  in  Gelzer*s 
"  Die  drei  letzen  Jahrhunderte  der  Schweizei^geadiichte." — [Throe  lait  centuries 
of  Swiss  History.]    Bd.  T.  p.  128,  137. 

I.  3q 
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of  the  remainder.  In  Germany  the  Boman  catholic  inoyement 
had  obtained  the  mastery  in  so  many  territories,  and  a  project 
was  conceived  for  overpowering  those  that  were  still  awanting. 
What  with  conquests,  the  occupation  of  strong  places,  the  it- 
tachment  of  the  people  and  the  authority  of  law,  the  dumipioDi 
of  French  Boman  Catholicism  were  proceeding  in  a  career  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  their  sole  ascendancy.  Even  that  old 
metropolis  of  protestant  doctrine,  the  city  of  Geneva,  came  to 
be  no  longer  shielded  from  danger  by  the  alliances  she  hid 
hitherto  maintained.  Such  was  the  moment  when  the  plan  was 
formed  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  to  assault 
England. 

The  centre  of  the  whole  protestant  power  and  policy  was  witt 
out  doubt  to  be  found  in  England.  The  still  unoonquered  pro- 
vinces in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  the  Huguenots  in  Franoe^ 
had  their  chief  stay  in  Queen  Elizabeth. 

But  already  in  England  also,  aswehaveseen,anintemal8traggle 
revealed  itself.  Urged  at  once  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
had  been  fostered  for  this  very  object,  and  by  love  of  home,  th^ 
were  ever  coming  over  new  pupils  of  the  seminaries  and  more 
and  more  Jesuits.  Queen  Elizabeth  opposed  them  with  severe 
laws.  In  1582  she  caused  it  forthwith  to  be  declared  high  trea- 
son to  attempt  to  seduce  any  of  her  subjects  from  the  religion 
established  in  her  kingdom  to  the  Boman  catholic.^  In  1585 
<«ho  commanded  all  Jesuits  and  priests  of  the  seminaries  to  leave 
England  within  forty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  being  treated  as 
ti'aitors  to  the  country;  much  the  same  as  protestant  preachers 
had  to  withdraw  from  so  many  territories  belonging  to  Boman 
catholic  princes.'  In  this  sense  she  at  that  time  caused  the  high 
commission  to  bestir  itself;  a  court  expressly  intended  to  tdce 
cognisance  of  violations  of  the  acts  of  supremacy  and  conformitj, 
not  only  in  the  usual  legal  forms,  but  also  by  whatever  means 
and  ways  might  seem  advisable;  even  to  the  extorting  of  a  so- 
lemn oath ;  a  kind  of  protestant  inquisition.'  Elizabeth  there- 
withal would  fain  have  ever  avoided  the  appearance  of  doing  anj 

1  Camden :  Remm  Anglioarum  annales  regnante  Elizabetha,  I.  p.  349. 

•  Ibid.  p.  896. 

*  *'  Ab  well  by  the  oaths  of  twelre  good  and  lawful  men  as  also  by  witnesses  and  all 
other  means  and  ways  you  can  devise."  It  must  have  run  at  least  as  follows ;  **  law- 
ful means  and  ways."    Neal:  Ulstory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  I.  p.  414. 
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thing  prejudicial  to  liberty  of  conscience.  She  declared  that  it 
was  not  the  restoration  of  religion  that  the  Jesuits  had  at  heart; 
that  their  sole  object  was  to  seduce  the  country  into  a  revolt  from 
the  goyemment,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  foreign 
enemies.  The  missionaries  protested;  ^^  before  Gtod  and  the 
saints/^  as  they  said,  ^'  before  heaven  and  earth,^^  that  their  ob- 
ject was  purely  religious,  and  did  not  affect  the  royal  ma- 
jesty.^ But  what  intellect  was  capable  of  discriminating 
between  these  principles.  The  queen^s  inquisitors  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  put  off  with  a  simple  protestation.  They  in- 
sisted on  having  a  declaration  whether  the  curse  pronounced  by 
Pius  v.,  on  the  queen,  was  lawful  and  binding  on  an  English- 
man; the  prisoners  had  to  say  what,  in  the  event  of  the  pope 
absolving  them  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  attacking  Eng- 
land, they  would  do,  and  on  which  side  they  would  range  them- 
selves. The  poor  excruciated  creatures  knew  not  how  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  such  a  dilemma.  They  gave  for  answer 
indeed,  that  they  would  render  unto  Osesar  the  things  that  were 
OsBsar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  were  Gt>d''s,  but  this  Very 
subterfuge  was  taken  by  their  judges  for  a  confession.  And  so 
the  prisons  were  filled;  execution  followed  upon  execution; 
Boman  Catholicism  too  had  her  martyrs;  they  have  been  reck- 
oned under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  at  about  200.'  Naturally  the 
zeal  of  the  missionaries  was  not  thereby  suppressed;  with  the 
severity  of  the  laws  here  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
refractory,  the  recusants  as  they  were  called;  and  their  feelings 
too,  became  more  embittered.  Pamphlets  representing  what 
Judith  did  to  Holofemes,  as  an  example  of  piety  and  heroism 
worthy  of  all  imitation,  even  reached  the  court.     The  eyes  of 

1  Campiani  ylta  et  martyrium,  p.  159.  **  Conun  Deo  profiteer  et  angelis  ejiu, 
eoram  ocaio  terraqne,  coram  mundo  et  hoc  oui  adsto  tribimali,  me  nee  criminis  ueeto 
mMettatis  nee  perduellionis  nee  iiUioB  in  patriam  oonjiurationis  eese  reum/'  etc.-— 
[Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Campian,  p.  159.  I  profess  before  God  and  his  angels. 
Wore  heaven  and  earth,  before  the  world  and  this  oovrt  before  fdiioh  I  stand,  that 
I  am  guilty  neither  of  the  crime  of  leze  majesty,  juxe  of  treason,  nor  of  any  conspir- 
acy against  my  coontiymen.] 

•  A  manrellously  soiall  nmnber  sorely,  when  we  consider  that  Elisabeth's  was  a 
long  reign,  that  simple  toleration  never  would  hare  satisfied  the  Roman  catholics, 
nor  hare  put  a  stop  to  their  treasons,  but,  abore  all,  when  we  recoUect  that  in  the 
countries  lying  opposite  to  England,  that  terrible  power,  the  Pmcy,  had  caused 
the  deaths,  often  in  a  horrible  manner,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ox  victims.  If  fear 
be  naturally  cruel,  what  cruelties  might  not  hare  been  naturally  suggested  in  Eng- 
land by  Alva>  atrocities  in  the  NetherUnds,  and  by  the  single  Baraolomew  mas- 
sacre m  France,  not  to  speak  of  her  own  bloody  Mary?    Tb. 
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the  greater  number  were  constantly  turned  to  the  imprifiooei 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to  the  dedeionB  pnHKmneedbj 
the  papal  see,  was  indeed  the  lawful  queen  of  England;  and  thej 
constantly  cherished  the  hope  of  a  general  revolution  of  affiun, 
as  likely  to  follow  upon  an  attack  by  the  Roman  catholic  powen. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  there  were  circulated  the  most  exasperatiiig 
representations  of  the  cruelties  to  which  the  orthodox  in  Eng- 
land were  exposed,  representations  which  could  not  but  revdt 
every  Roman  catholic  heart.^ 

In  this  Pope  Sixtus,  more  than  all  others,  sympathised.  It  u 
quite  true  that  h^  felt  a  certain  esteem  for  so  magnanimous  sad 
brave  a  personage  as  Eliieabeth  proved  herself^  and  he  at  one 
time  actually  sent  her  a  proposal  for  her  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church.  Most  singular  proposal  I  As  if 
she  had  been  able  to  choose;  as  if  her  previous  life>  all 
that  gave  consequence  to  her  very  being  and  position  in  the 
world,  even  although  her  convictions  had  not  been  comjdetdy 
formed,  had  not  tied  her  down  to  protestant  interests  1  Elisabeth 
sent  no  reply,  but  she  laughed,  on  hearing  which  the  pope  sud  he 
must  seriously  think  of  wresting  the  kingdom  from  her  by  force. 

Hitherto  he  had  only  hinted  this.  But  early  in  the  year 
1 586  he  openly  proceeded  to  his  purpose.  He  boasted  that  he 
would  support  the  king  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  England,  very 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  Charles  V.  had  been  sup- 
ported by  earlier  popes." 

In  January  1587,  he  loudly  complained  of  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Spaniards.  He  enumerated  the  advantages  which  a  victory 
over  England  offered  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  rest  of  the 
Netherlands  !^ 

1  "Theatrum  crudeUtatum  hnretiooram  nottri  temporis." — ^Theatre  of  the 
onieltiQt  of  the  heretics  of  our  time.]  It  begiDB  with  a  "  peouliana  deaoripUo  cni- 
delitatam  et  immanitatum  Bchiflmatioomm  Anglin  reffnante  Henrioo  YlII."— 
[partioular  description  of  the  craelties  and  ontraffes  of  the  sehiimatioi  of  En^^and 
under  the  reign  of  Henrj  YIII.]  and  doees  with  *'  Inqoiaitionia  Anglioann  ei 
fiicinomm  orudeliom  BfacfaiaTeUanomm  in  Anglia  et  Hibemia  a  CalTiniatia 
proteetantibus  sub  Elizabetha  etiamnum  regnante  peFactorum  deaoriptionea.*'— 
[Descriptions  of  the  Enfflish  Inquisition  and  ^  the  cruel  Machiavdlian  crimes  per- 
petrated in  England  and  Ireland,  by  Calyinistio  proteetants,  under  Elisabeth,  now 
reigning.] 


Torria 
[Gritti* 

proceeding  against  Dra&e,  and  then^tum  against  Enghuid.''] 
*  Dispacoio  Gritti  10  Genn.  1987. 
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Ere  long  he  was  exasperated  at  these  delays.  When  Philip 
II.  published  a  pragmatica,  by  which  the  titulars  in  general,  and 
consequently  those  even  that  were  claimed  by  the  Bomish  curia, 
were  circumscribed,  the  pope  was  in  a  flaming  passion.  '^Howf^ 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  against  us  will  Don  Philip  act  thus  impetuously, 
while  he  tamely  submits  to  maltreatment  firom  a  woman  f^^ 

In  fact,  the  king  was  not  spared.  Elizabeth  openly  interested 
herself  in  the  Netherlands;  Drake  made  all  the  American  and 
European  coasts  insecure.  What  Pope  Sixtus  uttered,  was  in 
truth  the  opinion  of  all  Boman  catholics.  They  were  confounded 
at  the  mighty  king  who  could  submit  to  so  much.  The  Cortes 
of  Castile  applied  to  him,  urging  him  to  revenge  himself. 

Philip  was  even  personally  insulted.  He  came  at  last  to  be 
ridiculed  in  comedies  and  masks,  and  on  one  occasion  he  was 
informed  of  this.  The  aged  prince,  who  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  any  thing  but  reverence,  sprang  from  his  chair;  never 
had  he  been  seen  so  enraged. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  both  pope  and  king,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  Elizabeth  had  caused  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  be 
executed.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  what  legitimate 
authority  she  could  have  had  for  doing  so ;  in  the  main  it  was 
an  act  of  political  justice.  The  first  idea  of  it  occurred,  in  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  about  the  time  .of  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre. The  bishop  who  held  the  see  of  London  at  that  time,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Burghley,  expresses  his  alarm  lest  so 
treacherous  a  commencement  should  extend  likewise  over  Eng- 
land; he  considers  the  root  of  this  peril  to  be  chiefly  in  the  Scot- 
tish queen:  ^Hhe  security  of  the  kingdom,^^  he  exclaims,  *Me- 
mands  that  her  head  should  be  cut  off*.^^^  But  how  much  more 
powerful  a  party  in  Europe  had  the  Boman  catholics  become ; 
how  much  more  violent  was  the  ferment  and  commotion  amongst 
them  in  England!  With  her  cousins  the  Guises,  with  the  mal- 
contents in  the  coimtry,  with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  pope, 
Mary  Stuart  stood  at  all  times  in  secret  alliance.    The  Boman 

1  "  Dolendon  olie*l  re  si  lasoia  Btnpazzar  da  una  dnnna  e  Tuol  poi  braTar  oon  lei 
(Sua  Santit4)." — [Lamenting  that  the  king  should  allow  himself  to  be  ill  used  by 
a  woman,  and  then  wish  to  pUy  the  brayado  with  him  (His  Holiness).] 

>  Edwyn  Sandys  to  Lord  Bur^hlerjr,  Fulham,  6ih  of  Sept.  1572.  The  taftie  of 
our  Queue  and  Realme  yf  God  wil ;  furtwith  to  cutte  of  the  Scotish  Quene's  heade ; 
"  ipsa  est  nostii  fundi  ca]amitas"---l8he  herself  is  the  calamity  of  our  land].  -  - 
Ellis's  Letters ;  second  series,  t.  III.  p.  25. 
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catholic  principle,  in  so  £Eur  as  from  its  very  nainre  it  was  opposed 
to  the  existing  government,  was  represented  in  her.  On  tbe 
very  first  success  of  the  Roman  catholics,  she  wonld  withont  fiul 
have  been  called  to  be  queen.  This  her  position,  resulting  tmm 
the  state  of  things,  from  which  she  certainly  did  not  withdraw 
herself,  she  atoned  for  with  her  life. 

But  this  execution  now  at  last  brought  the  Spanish  and  paptl 
projects  to  maturity.  It  was  beyond  what  people  oould  snbmit 
to  bear.  Sixtus  filled  the  consistory  with  his  outcries  about  the 
English  Jezebel,  who  had  dared  to  lay  hands  on  the  consecnted 
head  of  a  princess  subject  to  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  she 
herself  had  acknowledged,  to  his  vicar.  To  show  how  entirely 
he  approved  of  the  activity  of  the  Boman  catholic  ojqposition  in 
England,  he  appointed  William  Allen,  the  first  founder  of  the 
seminaries,  to  be  a  cardinal  of  the  church,  an  appointment  which, 
in  Borne  at  least,  was  thought  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  England.  Now,  too,  a  formal  league  was  concluded 
between  Philip  II.  and  the  pope.^  The  latter  engaged  to  sup- 
ply the  king  with  a  million  scudi  in  aid  of  his  undertaking;  but 
as  he  was  always  upon  his  guard,  particularly  when  money  mat- 
ters were  concerned,  he  bound  himself  to  pay  this  sum  only  when 
the  king  should  have  taken  possession  of  an  English  harbour. 
"  Let  your  Majesty  delay  no  longer,'**  he  wrote  to  the  king, 
"  every  delay  will  turn  good  aims  into  bad  results.''  The  king 
strained  all  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  fitted  out  the 
armada  which  has  been  called  'Hhe  invincible." 

Thus  did  the  powers  of  Italy  and  Spain,  after  having  already 
been  so  mightily  influential  throughout  the  world,  put  forth  their 
energies  for  an  attack  on  England.  Already  did  the  king  order 
to  be  collected  from  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  the  claims  which 
he  himself,  after  the  failure  of  the  Stuarts,  pretended  to  have 
upon  that  crown ;  and  the  expedition  was  associated  besides,  in 
his  mind,  with  brilliant  prospects,  particularly  of  an  universal 
supremacy  at  sea. 

All  things  seemed  to  co-operate  towards  a  common  result; 

1  Tho  original  viewB  of  the  popo  are  in  Dispaooio  Gritti  27  Jono  1587.  "  II  papa 
fa  gran  offorta  al  re  per  Timpresa  ('Inghiltcrra,  ma  vuole  la  denomination  del  ro  e 
oho'l  regno  sia  feudo  della  chioea." — [The  pope  makes  great  offers  to  the  king  for 
the  English  enterprise,  but  wishes  the  nomination  of  the  king,  and  that  tho  kin^om 
shouki  be  a  fief  of  Uie  church.] 
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the  ascendancy  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany;  the  renewed 
attack  on  the  Huguenots  in  France;  the  attempt  against  Geneva; 
the  expedition  against  England.  At  the  same  moment,  a  deci- 
dedly Boman  catholic  prince,  Sigismund  III.,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards  consider  more  closely,  ascended  the  throne  of  Poland,  with 
the  rights  of  a  future  succession  to  that  of  Sweden. 

At  the  very  time  when  any  principle  whatever  is  tending 
towards  an  absolute  ascendancy  in  Europe,  it  yet  in  every  in- 
stance encounters  a  powerful  resistance,  arising  from  the  deep- 
est springs  of  life. 

Philip  II.  found  himself  confronted  in  England  with  youthful 
vigour,  with  energies  pressing  forwards  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  their  future  destiny.  Those  bold  cruisers  which  made  all  seas 
insecure,  assembled  round  the  coasts  of  their  country.  The 
protestants  in  one  body,  not  excepting  even  the  Puritans,  although 
they  had  had  to  endure  as  severe  oppressions  as  the  Boman 
catholics,  gathered  round  the  queen,  who  now  preserved  to  an 
astonishing  degree  her  manly  spirit  and  princely  talent  for  win- 
ning the  affections  of  her  subjects,  directing  them  and  attaching 
them.  The  insular  position  of  the  country,  the  very  elements 
co-operated  towards  the  defence.  The  invincible  armada  was 
annihilated  before  it  had  so  much  as  made  its  assault;  the  expe- 
dition utterly  failed. 

Nevertheless  it  is  evident,  that  the  plan,  the  grand  intention, 
was  not  abandoned  forthwith. 

The  Boman  catholics  were  reminded  by  the  authors  of  their 
party,  that  Julius  Caesar,  and  Henry  VII.  too,  the  grandfather 
of  Elizabeth,  had  misgiven  in  their  first  attacks  on  England, 
and  yet  had  ended  with  making  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. That  God  often  delayed  the  triumph  of  his  faithful  ones. 
That  the  children  of  Israel  when  at  war  with  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, which  they  had  undertaken  at  God'*s  express  command, 
were  twice  defeated  with  great  loss;  the  third  attack  was  the 
first  that  gave  them  the  victory;  "then  the  flame  destroyed  the 
cities  and  villages  of  Benjamin ;  the  edge  of  the  sword  slew  men 
and  cattle.'*'  "  The  English,'"  they  exclaimed,  "may  think  on  this 
and  not  be  too  insolent  while  their  punishment  is  delayed.''^ 

1  Andrese  PhilopaVi  (Panoni)  ad  Elizabethse  reginse  AngliiD  odictiQn  respon- 
110  4  1 46,  1 47.  "  Nulla,"  he  adds, "  ipsorum  fortltudino  repulsa  Tis  est.  Bed  iii  potioa 
cej»iDiM  qui  sKpiMBimo  in  res  bcUioas  solcut  iucldcre,  aeris  niminim  indemenUa, 
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Philip  II.,  too,  had  by  no  means  lost  oonnge.  He  proposed 
to  fit  out  smaller  and  more  easily  manoeuTred  yesselB;  and  with- 
out first  seddng  a  junction  with  the  Netherlandish  force  in  the 
channel,  to  attempt  at  once  a  landii^  cm  the  English  coasts 
The  arsenal  at  Lisbon  became  the  scene  of  the  most  animated 
operations.  The  king  was  resolved  to  put  forth  evety  effort, 
even  should  it  be  necessary,  as  he  said  one  day  at  taUe,  to  sell 
the  silver  candlesticks  that  stood  before  him.^ 

But  while  this  was  occupying  his  thoughts,  stiU  other  poiji- 
pects  and  a  new  scene  for  the  active  exercise  of  the  Indian  and 
Spanish  Boman  catholic  resources  for  contest,  opened  up. 

ASSAflSZVATZOV  OV  HBHST  m. 

SooK  after  the  calamity  that  befel  the  fleet,  a  re-action  ap* 
peared  in  France,  unlock^  for,  as  so  often  was  the  case,  violent^ 
bloody. 

At  the  moment  that  Chiise,  who  turned  the  states  when  met 
at  Blois,  as  he  pleased,  seemed  likely,  with  the  office  of  constsp 
ble,  to  obtain  the  management  of  the  whole  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, Henry  III.  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  That  king,  on 
seeing  himself  assaulted  and  beset  by  the  Boman  catholic  Span- 
ish opinions,  rid  himself  at  once  of  their  trammels  and  threw 
himself  into  the  opposite  side. 

But  with  Guise  his  party,  the  League,  was  not  destroyed. 
Now  for  the  first  time  it  assumed  a  directly  hostile  position,  and 
allied  itself  more  closely  than  ever  with  Spain. 

maris  inoogniti  mexperientiA,  Donnullorximqiie  fortaflns  hominam  Tel  negligentii 
Tel  inscitim,  dei  denique  Toluntate,  quia  forte  miserioors  domlnuB  arborem  infnieta- 
oeam  dimittere  adhuo  Toluit  ad  tertium  annum  erangelicum." — [Andrew  Philopa- 
ter*s  (Parsons)  answer  to  the  edict  of  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  England,  (  146, 147. 
"No  force,"  he  adds,  **  has  been  repeUed  by  their  courage,  but  rather  Irr  tbose  so- 
cidents  wMoh  Tery  often  use  to  fall  out  in  warlike  affinun,  to  wit,  the  indemency  of 
the  weather,  inexperience  of  an  unknown  sea,  possibly  by  the  negUsenoe  or  tha 
iffnorance  of  some  men,  finally  by  God*s  good  pleasure,  since  the  morcind  Lord  hath 
^sired  perhaps  to  delay  the  cutting  down  of  the  barren  tree  until  the  third  evan- 
gelic year.**] 

1  Dispaoci  Gradenigo  29  Sett.  1588.  "  Si  come  il  re  ha  sentito  molto  questo 
aocidente  di  mala  fortuna,  cosi  mostra  di  esser  piii  che  mai  resolute  di  seguitar  la 
impresa  con  tutte  le  sue  fone.** — 11  Ott. "  S,  M^  sta  ardentissima  nel  pensar  e  trst- 
tar  le  proyisioni  per  Tanno  futuro."  1  Not.  "  Si  yenderanno,*'  exclaimed  the  king, 
"  esti  candellieri,  quando  non  Ti  sia  altro  modo  di  fiur  danari.*'— [Truly  as  the  ki^ 
felt  much  this  accident  of  bad  fortune,  so  he  made  show  of  being  more  than  erer 
resoNed  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  all  his  forces. — 11th  ()ct.  His  Majesty 
continues  most  eagerly  to  think  and  consult  about  the  provisions  for  next  year^-— 
1st  November.  <*  These  very  candlesticks  must  be  sold,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  if 
money  cannot  be  had  otherwise.*'] 
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Pope  Sixtus  was  entirely  on  its  side. 

Already  had  the  murder  of  the  duke,  whom  he  loved  and  ad- 
mired, and  in  whom  he  beheld  one  of  the  churches  chief  supports, 
filled  him  with  sorrow  and  indignation/  but  it  struck  him  as 
altogether  insufferable  that  in  addition  to  that,  Cardinal  Guise 
also  should  be  murdered,  '^  a  cardinal-priest,^^  he  exclaimed  in 
the  consistory,  '^  a  noble  member  of  the  holy  see,  without  pro- 
cess or  sentence,  by  the  civil  power,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
pope  in  tl)e  world,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  Gt)d  !^  He 
censured  his  legate  Morosini  '^  for  not  having  instantly  excom- 
municated the  king  f  ^  saying  that  he  should  have  done  that, 
even  though  it  might  have  cost  him  his  life  a  hundred  times.' 

The  king  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the 
wrath  of  the  pope.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  deliver  up  the 
cardinal  of  Bourbon  or  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  whom  he  also 
kept  in  confinement.  He  was  continually  required  by  Rome  to 
declare  Henry  of  Navarre  incapable  of  ascending  the  throne ; 
instead  of  that  he  formed  a  junction  with  him. 

Hereupon  the  pope  resolved  to  adopt  extreme  measures.  He 
even  summoned  the  king  to  appear  at  Rome,  to  justify  himself 
for  having  murdered  the  cardinal.  In  case  of  his  not  restoring 
the  prisoners  to  liberty  within  a  set  time,  he  was  to  be  laid  under 
the  ban. 

This  course,  the  pope  declared,  was  absolutely  required  of 
him;  should  he  act  otherwise  he  would  have  to  answer  for  it  to 
Crod,  as  the  most  useless  of  popes;  whereas  did  he  thus  discharge 
his  duty,  he  needed  not  have  to  fear  the  whole  world;  he  did 
not  doubt  that  Henry  III.  would  perish  like  King  Saul.^ 

1  The  pope  farther  complained  especially  that  the  king  had  procured  a  brief; 
"  che  li  Goncesse  poter  esser  aasolto  da  qual  Bi  yoglia  peccato  anoo  riservato  alia  sede 
apostolica,  col  quale  si  yoglia  hora  copriro  il  grave  peccato  che  ha  fatto/' — [which 
had  granted  him  the  power  of  being  absolved  from  any  sin  he  chose,  if  still  reserved 
to  the  apostolic  see,  with  which  (brief)  he  now  wished  to  cover  the  grave  o£fence  he 
had  committed.]    (Dispaccio  Veneto.) 

>  Tempesti  II.  137,  has  both  the  pope's  discourse  at  full  length  and  the  letter  to 
Morosini.  "  Essendo  anmiazzato  il  cardinale,"  it  so  runs,  *'  in  faocia  di  V.  S*^ 
m™*,  legato  a  latere,  come  non  ha  publicato  Tinterdetto,  ancorchd  gliene  fossero 


*  Dispaccio  20th  May,  1/580.  **  II  papa  accusa  la  sua  negligentia  di  non  haver 
fatto,  dipoi  mesi  5  che  gli  d  state  ammazzato  un  canlinalc  e  tcnutonc  un  altro  pri- 
gione  con  un  arcivescovo,  alcuna  riniostratione  o  provisione.  Dubita  dcll'ira  di  dio 
etc." — [The  pope  blamed  his  own  negligence  for  not  having  made  any  remonstrance 
or  taken  any  steps,  after  five  months  had  passed  since  one  cardinal  had  been  put  to 

I.  '^u 
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The  king,  moreover,  was  abhorred  by  the  Boman  catholic  zeal- 
ots and  adherents  of  the  Leagae,  as  an  abandoned  person  and  a 
reprobate;  the  conduct  of  the  pope  at  the  same  time  confirming 
them  in  their  wild  opposition.  The  pontiff's  prediction  was 
fulfilled  sooner  than  people  could  have  believed.  On  the  23d  of 
June  the  Monitorium  was  published  in  France;  on  the  1st  of 
August  the  king  was  murdered  by  Clement. 

The  pope  himself  was  astonished.  ^^  In  the  midst  of  his 
army,""  he  exclaimed,  "  while  projecting  the  conquest  of  Paris, 
in  his  own  cabinet,  he  has  been  slain  by  a  poor  monk  with  a 
single  thrust.**^  This  he  ascribed  to  an  immediate  act  of  the 
divine  will,  God  thereby  testifying  that  he  would  n.ot  forsake 
France.^ 

Strange  that  a  delusion  should  so  generally  enchain  menu's 
minds  !  This  conviction  prevaQed  among  innumerable  Boman 
catholics.  ^'  Nothing  short  of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  him- 
self,"^ wrote  Mendoza  to  Philip,  ^^  haye  we  to  thank  for  this 
happy  incident.**'^  Far  from  the  scene,  in  Ingolstadt,  lived  the 
young  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  occupied  with  his  studies ;  yet 
in  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  extant  letters,  he  openly  expresses 
to  his  mother  the  delight  he  had  felt  at  the  news,  '^  that  the 
king  of  France  had  been  assassinated.'*^ 

This  occurrence,  however,  had  a  different  side.  Henry  of 
Navarre,  whom  the  pope  had  excommunicated,  and  whom  the 
Guises  had  so  violently  persecuted,  now  entered  upon  his  legiti- 
mate rights.  A  protestant  now  assumed  the  title  of  a  king  of 
France. 

The  League,  Philip  II.  and  the  pope  were  resolved  that  under 
no  condition,  would  they  allow  him  to  attain  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  rights.  Sixtus  V.  sent  to  France,  in  the  room  of  Moro- 
sini,  who  seemed  to  be  by  far  too  lukewarm,  a  new  legate, 

death,  and  another  kept  iu  prison  along  with  an  archbishop.    He  feared  the  wrath 
of  God,  &c.] 

1  Dispaccio  Vcncto  1  Sett.  "  H  papa  nel  consistorio  discorre,  chcl  succcsso  della 
morte  del  re  di  Francia  si  ha  da  conosccr  dal  voler  espresso  del  signer  Dio,  e  che 
percid  si  doveva  confidar  che  continuarebbe  al  haver  ouel  reeno  nella  sua  protet- 
tione." — [The  pope  argued  in  the  consistory  that  the  acath  of  the  king  of  France 
was  an  event  to  bo  owned  as  proceeding  from  the  express  will  of  God,  and  that  from 
this  one  might  trust  that  he  would  continue  to  have  that  kingdom  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

«  In  CapeBgue  V.  290. 

*  In  Wolf;  Maximilian,  I.  part  I  p.  107. 
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ChMtano^  who  was  considered  to  be  in  the  Spanish  interest,  and 
gave  him,  yriai  he  had  never  done  before,  ^  sum  of  money  to  lay 
oat  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  League.  What  he  was  before 
all  things  to  see  to,  was  that  none  but  a  Roman  catholic  should 
become  king  of  France.  Certainly  the  crown  should  bel<mg  to 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  that  was  not  the  only  pre-requisite; 
the  strict  order  of  hereditary  succession  had  been  departed  from 
on  other  occasions,  but  never  had  a  heretic  been  admitted ;  the 
grand  affidr  remained,  that  the  king  should  be  a  good  Roman 
catholic.^ 

Influenced  by  these  sentiments  the  pope  deemed  it  even 
praiseworthy  in  the  duke  of  Savoy  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion prevailing  in  France,  to  possess  himself  of  Saluzzo,  which 
at  that  time  belonged  to  France.  ^^  Better,^  said  Sixtus,  *^  that 
the  duke  should  take  it  than  that  it  should  &U  into  the  hands 
of  the  Huguenots.^' 

And  now  all  depended  on  the  assistance  to  be  given  to  the 
League  in  its  endeavours  to  succeed  in  the  conflict  with  Henry 
IV. 

For  this  a  new  agreement  was  projected  between  Spain  and 
the  pope.  The  most  zealous  of  the  inquisitors,  Cardinal  Sanse- 
verina,  was  employed  to  draw  out  the  plan  of  it  under  the  secret 
seal  of  the  confesisional.  The  pope  engaged  positively  to  send 
into  France  an  army  of  15,000  infantry  and  800  horse ;  he  de- 
clared, moreover,  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  subsidies  as  soon  as 
the  king  should  have  penetrated  into  France  with  a  powerful 
army.  The  pope^s  military  force  was  to  be  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  a  subject  of  his  Holiness,  and  an  adher- 
ent of  his  Majesty.' 

1  Di^fMU»io  Veneto  30  Sett.  The  pope  declares :  "  ohe  non  importava  clie*l  fosse 
eletto  pid  del  sangue  che  di  altra  famiglia,  essendo  cid  altre  volte  oooono,  ma  mai 
eretico  dope  la  nostra  religione  :  che  Saroia,  Lorena  e  forse  anche  Umena  preten- 
deva  la  corona;  che  S.  S**  non  yaol  favorir  I'uno  piii  che  Taltro." — [that  it  was  not 
of  consequence  that  he  should  be  elected  from  the  blood  rather  than  m>m  some  other 
family,  that  having  occurred  on  other  occasions,  but  never  an  heretic  since  our  reli- 
gion ;  that  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  perhaps  Umena  (Mayenne?)  too  pretended  to  the 
crown ;  that  his  Holiness  had  no  wish  to  favour  one  more  than  another.]  Extract 
firam  the  Tnstruction  in  Tempesti,  II.  233. 

*  Objections  to  that  effect  were  made  to  him ;  ''  il  napa  si  giustifica  con  molte 
ragioni  della  impresa  che'l  sopradetto  duca  ha  fatto  del  marchesato  di  Saluzso  con 
sua  participatione.  Dispaccio  Veneto."— [The  pope  indeed  justifies  with  many 
reasons  the  attack  which  the  said  duke  has  made  on  tlie  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  with 
his  participation.     Venetian  dispatch.] 

>  Authentic  notice  in  the  cardinal's  autobiography  which  Tempesti  has  ahneady 
adopted,  IL  236. 
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In  such  wise  did  these  Italian  Spanish  forces,  leagued  wiih 
their  adherents  in  France,  prepare  to  secore  for  themselves  the 
crown  of  that  country  for  ever. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  grander  prospect  either  for  Spain 
or  for  the  pope.  Spain  would  be  relieved  for  ever  from  the  old 
rivalship,  which  had  so  long  confined  and  hampered  it.  The 
sequel  shows  how  much  Philip  II.  had  this  at  heart.  But  for 
the  papal  power  too  it  would  have  been  an  immense  advance,  to 
exercise  a  substantial  influence  on  the  placing  of  a  king  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Graetano  was  commissioned  equally  to  de- 
mand that  the  Inquisition  should  be  introduced  and  the  liberties 
of  the  Grallican  church  abolished.  But  it  would  have  signified 
much  more,  that  a  legitimate  monarch  should  be  excluded  from 
the  throne  out  of  regard  to  religious  considerations. 

The  ecclesiastical  impulses  which  penetrated  the  world  besides 
in  all  directions,  would  thereby  have  acquired  a  complete  as- 
cendency. 


BOOK   SIXTH. 


INTERNAL  OPPOSITIONS  OF  DOCTRINB  AND  POLITICAL 

POWER.    1680—1607. 


How  perfectly  different  was  the  course  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  spiritual  development  of  the  world,  from  what  might  have 
been  expected  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 

At  that  time  ecclesiastical  bonds  were  thrown  off;  the  nations 
sought  to  separate  themselves  from  their  common  spiritual 
chief;  at  the  very  court  of  Bome  itself,  the  principles  on  which 
the  hierarchy  reposed  were  ridiculed ;  profane  efforts  predomin- 
ated in  literature  and  art;  the  axioms  of  a  heathen  morality 
were  openly  avowed. 

Now,  how  had  all  things  become  changed !  In  the  name  of 
religion  we  see  wars  commenced,  conquests  made,  states  revolu- 
tionized! Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  divines  were  more 
powerful  than  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  sat 
in  the  councils  of  princes  and  discoursed  on  political  matters  to 
the  people  from  the  pulpits.  They  lorded  it  over  schools,  learn- 
ing, and  literature  in  general.  The  confessional  enabled  them 
to  scan  the  secret  communings  of  the  soul  with  itself^  and  to 
decide  all  the  doubts  of  private  life.  We  may  venture  perhaps 
to  say  that  their  influence  was  thus  comprehensive  sfind  pervad- 
ing, just  because  they  were  involved  in  so  vehement  a  contra- 
diction with  one  another;  because  they  carried  their  antagonism 
in  themselves. 

Now  though  this  was  the  case  on  both  sides,  yet  it  was  most 
evidently  so  on  that  of  the  Boman  catholics.  There  the  ideas 
and  institutions  which  served  most  to  discipline  and  guide  the 
mind,  were  adjusted  so  as  to  attain  their  object  in  the  fullest 
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degree ;  people  could  no  longer  live  without  htiiet  oonfessonu 
There  the  clergy,  whether  as  members  of  one  of  the  rdig^ous 
orders,  or  of  the  hierarchy  in  general,  formed  more  completdy  a 
corporation  bound  together  by  a  strict  subordination  of  ranks,  all 
acting  in  one  and  the  same  spirit.  The  head  of  this  hienurchical 
body,  the  pope  at  Bome»  came  again  to  possess  a  not  much  less 
considerable  influence  than  be  had  exercised  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  By  the  undertakings  which  he  was  perpetu* 
ally  setting  on  foot  for  the  attainment  of  religious  objects^  he 
held  the  world  In  breath. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  boldest  pretensions  of  the  times 
of  Hildebrand,  principles  which  had  been  preserved  hitherto  in 
the  arsenals  of  canon  law,  rather  as  relics  of  antiquity  than  any 
thing  else,  now  awoke  a&esh  and  resumed  all  their  practical  in- 
fluence and  efficacy. 

Our  European  commonwealth  has  never  submitted  to  Uie 
commands  of  mere  power;  it  has  in  every  important  oonjnno- 
ture  been  filled  with  ideas.  No  important  enterprise  can  pros* 
per,  no  power  advance  to  general  importance,  witiiout  the  ideal 
notion  of  an  advancement  of  the  social  order  simultaneously  ap- 
pearing in  men^s  minds.  At  this  point  theories  spring  up. 
They  reproduce  the  spiritual  meaning  and  import  of  facts,  and 
represent  them  as  a  demand  of  reason  or  of  religion,  as  a  result 
of  thought  enlightened  by  a  generally  acknowledged  truth.  They 
thus,  as  it  were,  anticipate  the  completion  of  the  event,  and  at 
the  same  time  mightily  contribute  towards  its  accomplishment. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  happened  In  the  present  instance. 

SOOLBIIABnOAL-POLmCAL  THSOBT. 

The  Boman  catholic  principle  has  not  unfrequently  been 
thought  to  be  of  peculiar  consequence  to  the  monarchical  or  aris- 
tocratlcal  form  of  government,  and  to  have  an  inherent  tendency 
to  that  form.  A  century  like  the  sixteenth,  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple advanced  in  full  practical  efficiency  and  self-determination, 
can  Inform  us  best  on  this  subject.  In  point  of  fact  we  find  that 
it  attached  itself  at  that  time  in  Italy  and  Spain,  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  that  in  Germany  it  contributed  to  procure  for 
the  sovereign  power  a  new  preponderance  over  the  estates  of  the 
country,  that  in  the  Netherlands  it  pnmioted  the  conquests  of 
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the  country,  and  that  in  Upper  Germany,  too,  and  in  the  Wal- 
loon prorinces,  the  nobility  clung  to  it  with  a  peculiar  predilec- 
tion«  But  if  we  inquire  further  we  shall  find  that  these  were  not 
the  only  sympathies  which  it  called  forth.  If  in  Cologne  it  was 
embraced  by  the  patricians,  at  no  great  distance  from  that,  in 
Treves,  it  was  embraced  by  the  commonalty.  In  the  great  cities 
of  France  it  everywhere  associated  itself  with  the  claims  and 
with  the  struggles  of  the  populace.  All  depended  only  on  the 
question  where  it  found  its  supports,  where  its  chief  resource  in 
case  of  need.  If  the  existing  governments  were  opposed  to  it, 
it  was  far  from  sparing  them,  nay,  even  from  so  much  as  owning 
them.  It  stren^henfd  the  Irish  nation  in  its  inborn  spirit  of 
resistance  to  the  English  government.  In  England  itself  it 
undermined  to  the  utmost  oi  its  power  the  allegiance  required 
by  the  queen,  and  often  burst  forth  in  actual  rebellion.  In 
France  it  sanctioned  at  last  the  insurrection  of  its  adherents 
against  their  lawful  prince.  As  regards  its  own  interests,  the 
religious  principle  in  general,  has  no  predilection  for  this  or  the 
other  form  of  government.  During  the  brief  period  of  its  reno- 
vation Boman  Catholicism  had  already  manifested  the  most 
unequivocal  leanings,  first  to  the  monarchical  authority  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  to  the  sanctioning  of  territorial  domination  in 
Germany;  after  that,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  privileges  of  the  aristocratical  orders;  at  the  close  of  the 
century  it  distinctly  coalesced  with  democratical  tendencies. 
This  was  of  the  more  consequence  from  its  now  standing  in  the 
utmost  plenitude  of  its  efficiency,  and  as  the  movements  in  which 
it  took  a  part  constituted  the  most  important  in  which  the  world 
was  concerned.  Had  the  popes  succeeded  at  this  moment,  they 
would  have  conquered  for  themselves  for  ever  a  preponderating 
influence  over  the  state.  They  advanced  pretensions,  and  their 
adherents  and  defenders  put  forward  opinions  and  maxims, 
which  threatened  alike  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  with  in- 
testine revolutions  and  the  loss  of  their  independence. 

It  was  the  Jesuits  chiefly  that  appeared  on  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, for  the  purpose  of  proposing  and  abetting  doctrines  of  this 
sort. 

First  of  aU,  they  laid  claim  to  an  unlimited  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  the  church  over  the  state. 
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With  a  kind  of  necessity  they  came  upon  tliis  point  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  queen  had  been  declared  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  very  principle  the  chiefa 
of  the  Roman  catholic  opposition  met  with  the  most  arrogant 
pretensions  on  the  other  side.  William  Allen  declared  that  it 
was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  a  nation,  particularly  if 
the  command  of  the  pope  supervened,  to  refuse  aU^anoe  to  a 
prince  who  had  revolted  from  the  Roman  catholic  church.^  Per- 
sons^ holds  it  to  be  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  power  in  a 
monarch,  that  he  shall  cherish  and  protect  the  Roman  cathoUc 
faith ;  but  this  is  implied  in  his  baptismal  vows  and  his  corona- 
tion oath;  it  were  blindness  to  hold  him  capable  of  ascending 
the  throne  even  in  the  case  of  his  not  fulfilling  that  condition ; 
much  more  were  the  subjects  bound  in  that  event  to  expel  him.' 
All  very  naturally!  These  authors  place  the  aim  and  duty  of 
life  in  general  in  the  practice  of  religion;  the  Roman  catholic 
they  hold  to  be  the  only  true  one;  they  conclude  that  it  can  be 
no  legitimate  power  that  conflicts  with  this  religion.  The  very 
essence  of  a  government,  the  loyal  obedience  which  it  enjoys, 

1  In  the  writing,  Ad  persccntores  Anglos  pro  Christianis  responaio  (1583),— 
[Ans^'cr  for  Christians  to  the  English  persecutors  (1682),]  1  ohserve  the  following 
passage :  '*  Si  rcges  deo  ct  dei  populo  fidem  datam  fregerint,  vicissim  popolo  non 
solum  i)ennittitur,  sed  ctiam  ab  eo  rcquiritur  lit  jubente  Christi  Yicano,  suproiio 
nimirum  populorum  omnium  pastore,  i]>se  quoque  ndem  datam  tali  principi  non  ser- 
Tct." — [If  kings  shall  have  violated  their  faith  pledged  to  God  and  God's  people,  ih» 
people  reciprocally  are  not  only  permitted,  hut  it  is  required  of  them  that  when 
commanded  to  do  so  by  Christ's  vicar,  that  is  by  the  supreme  pastor  of  all  peoples, 
they  too  shall  not  keep  faith  with  such  a  prince.J 

>  Persons,  known  under  the  name  of  Robertus  Pcrsonius,  a  Jesuit,  was  a  natire 
of  Somersetshire,  and  became  a  zealous  propagator  and  defender  of  Romanism.  For 
this  he  wrote  several  works,  and  died  at  Home  in  1610,  after  having  taught  at  the 
colleges  of  Seville,  Valladolid,  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  at  Douay,  St. 
Omer,  and  Rome.     See  Moreri's  Dictionnaire  Historique.     Tr. 

•  Andrese  Philopatri  (Personi)  ad  Elizabeths  rcginiB  edictum  responsio  No.  162: 
—Non  tantum  licet,  sed  summa  etiam  juris  divini  necessitate  ac  pnccepto,  immo  con- 
scientiso  vinculo  arctissimo  et  extreme  animarum  suarum  periculo  ac  discrimine 
Christianis  omnibus  hoc  ipsum  incumbit,  si  prsestare  rem  possunt.  No.  ICd:  In- 
cumbit  vero  turn  maxime  -  -  cum  res  jam  ab  ecclesia  ac  supremo  ejus  modcrat<^, 
pontifice  nimirum  Romano,  judicata  est :  ad  ilium  enim  ex  officio  pertinet  rcligionis 
ac  divini  cultus  incolumitati  prospicere  et  leprosos  a  mundis,  ne  inficiantur,  sccem- 
ere." — J  Answer  by  Andrew  Patriot  (Persons)  to  the  edict  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  No. 
162 :  Not  only  Is  it  allowable,  but  this  very  thing,  if  they  can  carry  it  into  effect, 
is  incumbent  on  all  Christians,  by  the  highest  necessity  and  precept  even  of  the 
divine  law,  yea,  by  the  strictest  bond  of  conscience,  and  the  extreme  danger 
and  jco[>ardy  of  their  souls.  No.  163:  But  then  indeed  is  it  mast  incumbent-- 
when  the  matt<?r  has  Ihx'h  judicially  detcmiined  ])y  the  church  and  its  supreme  mo- 
derator, namely,  the  Roman  pontiff:  for  to  him  it  Ix'longs,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to 
see  to  the  safe  keeping  of  religion  and  divine  worship,  and  to  set  apart  the  leprous 
from  the  pure,  lest  these  should  become  infected.] 
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Y  make  to  depend  on  the  applicati<m  of  its  power  to  the  foiv 
rance  of  the  Soman  catholic  church. 

f  et  thU  was,  in  general,  the  meaning  involved  in  the  doctrine 
ling  into  vogue.  What  was  put  forward  in  England  in  the 
t  of  controversy,  was  repeated  by  Bellarmin  from  the  soli- 
e  of  his  study,  in  extensive  publications,  and  embodied  in  a  ooi>- 
ent  and  well-pondered  system.  Helaiditdownsiiafundamenr- 
propoaitioB  that  the  pope  was  placed  immediatdy  by  Gt>d  him* 
,  before  the  choreh  as  her  guardian  and  okief.^  On  this  ae- 
Dt  even  the  plenitude  of  spiritual  power  belonged  t^  him;  to 
{ It  was  accorded  that  he  could  not  err;  he  judged  all  mra  and 
man  durst  judge  him;  accordingly  from  this  there  accrued  ta 
I  a  large  participation  in  the  secular  authority.  Bellarmin 
s  not  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  Hsb  pope^  as  of  divine  r^t, 
ireet  secular  power,'  although  Sixtus  V.  dierished  this  no- 
I,  and  erea  took  it  amiss  when  people  abandoned  it$  but  so 
sk  the  more  unquestionably  does  he  impute  such  a  power  to 
\  indirectly.  He  likens  the  secular  power  to  the  body,  and 
^>iritual  to  the  soul  of  man;  and  ascribes  to  the  church  the 
le  dominion  over  the  state  that  the  soul  exercises  over  the 
y.  The  spiritual  government  has  the  right>  and  it  is  its 
y  to  lay  the  reins  on  the  secular,  as  soon  as  the  latter  bo- 
les  hurtful  to  the  objects  which  religion  aims  at  aoeomplidi-* 
One  cannot  say  that  to  the  pope  there  belongs  a  regular 
u^ice  on  the  staters  legislation;^  but  should  a  law  be  neeea* 

BelUu-minas  de  concnioram  autoritate  e.  17 :  "  Sammiis  pcmtBaz  simpliefter  eft 
lute  est  niprm  eodasiaiii  uniTenam  ct  sapm  oonoilium  generate^  it»  ut  luillum  in 
s  supra  86  judicium  agnoscat." — [BeUarmin  on  the  authority  of  cooncfls,  o.  17: 
supreme  pontifT  is  simply  and  absolutely  aiboire  the  uniTenal  oharoh^  and  abore 
eil  ffenerat  bo  that  he  acknowledges  no  jurisdictbn  on  the  earth  to  which  he  is 
labie.] 

BeBarmhna  de  Romano  pontifice  V.  VT.:  "  Aflwrktras,  pontiffoem  vt  peniifi- 
eCai  non  habeat  ullam  menun  tempondem  potestatem»  tamen  habere  in  ordine 
otraBi  spirituale  summam  potestatem  disponendi  de  temnoralibus  rebus  omnium 
■tianorum." — [Bellarmin  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  V.  Yl.:  We  assert  that  the 
iff  as  the  pontiff,  although  he  may  not  have  any  purely  temporal  autliority,  yet 
fwnlariy,  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  good,  supreme  power  of  disposing  of  the  tern- 
lities  of  all  Christians.] 

Bdhu-minus  de  Romano  pontifiee  Y.  YI.:  "  Quantum  ad  penonas^  non  potest 
.  at  papa  ordinarie  temporales  principes  deponere,  etiam  justa  de  causa»  eo 
>  quo  deponit  episcopos,  id  est  tanquam  ordinarius  judex:  tunen  potest  mutare 
a  et  uni  auferre  atque  alteri  conferre  tanquam  summus  princeps  spiritualis,  si 
Msessarium  sit  ad  animarum  salutem  ;  etc  etc." — [BeUarmin  (as  above).  As 
sets  persons,  the  pope  as  pope  cannot  ordinarily  depose  temporal  princes,  even 
.just  cause,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  deposes  bishops,  that  is  as  judge  ordin- 
yet  he  can  change  kingdoms  and  take  away  from  one  and  conwr  upon  an- 

3s 
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saiy  for  the  health  of  men'^s  souls,  and  should  the  monarch  re- 
fuse to  proclaim  it;  again,  should  a  law  be  prejudicial  to  men^s 
souls,  and  should  the  monarch  obstinately  persist  in  it,  the  pope 
then  would  by  all  means  be  justified  in  ordering  the  one  law  and 
in  abolishing  the  other.  And  already  this  principle  carries  us  a 
great  length.  Does  not  the  soul  enjoin  death  itself  to  ihe 
body,  should  it  be  necessary!  As  a  general  rule,  the  pope  cannot 
indeed  dethrone  a  prince;  but  should  it  prove  necessary  to  the 
good  of  souls,  then  he  possesses  the  right  of  changing  the  goveni- 
ment,  and  of  handing  it  over  from  one  person  to  another/ 

These  assertions  were  open  only  to  the  objection  that  the  royal 
authority  rests  on  divine  right. 

Or  where  else  are  we  to  find  its  origin,  its  significancy! 

The  Jesuits  made  no  scruple  of  deriving  the  monairebical 
power  from  the  people.  They  blended  the  theory  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  into  one  system  with  their  doctrine  on  the 
omnipotence  of  the  pope.  Already  did  it  lie,  more  or  less  openljr 
avowed,  at  the  foundation  of  what  was  taught  by  Allen  and 
Persons;  Bellarmin  endeavours  fully  to  establish  it.  He  finds 
that  God  has  bestowed  civil  power  on  no  man  in  particular ; 
hence  it  follows  that  he  has  bestowed  it  on  the  many;  govern- 
ment therefore  rests  on  the  people ;  the  people  transfer  it  some- 
times to  an  individual,  sometimes  to  several;  they  even  at  all 
times  retain  the  power  of  altering  these  forms,  resuming  the 
government,  and  transferring  it  to  new  hands.  Let  it  not  bo 
supposed  that  this  was  his  individual  view  of  the  matter  only; 
it  is  in  fact  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Jesuit  schools  of  thai 
time.  In  a  manual  for  father  confessors,  which  found  its  way 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  catholic  world,  and  was  revised  by 
the  magister  sacri  palatii^  (master  of  the  sacred  palace)  the  mon- 

othcr,  as  supreme  spiritual  prince,  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  health  of  Mub ; 
etc.  etc.]  Professor  Ranke  omits  a  still  stronger  opinion  to  bo  found  in  BeUar- 
roin's  work  on  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  is  quoted  by  Montlosier,  M6moire  4  ooo- 
sultcr,  p.  73,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not  pertain  to  the  clergy  to  ams- 
sinate  kings,  but  that  after  having  excommunicated  them,  executio  adaliof  per- 
tineat,  i .  e.  laymen  may  put  them  to  death.     Tk. 

1  These  doctrines  fundamentally,  however,  comprise  anew  maxims  hrougfat  for* 
ward  in  13th  century.  Thomas  Aquinas  had  already  used  the  com]>arison  iHiich 
plays  so  important  a  place  here  :  "  Potcstas  sccuLariH  subditur  spirituali  sicutcornos 
anima'." — [The  secular  jwwer  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  ns  the  soul  is  to  the  body.] 
Hollamiiu  m  the  Tractatus  do  potcstatc  sumnii  pontiticiH  in  ix*bus  tcnipormlibu 
ad  versus  G.  Barclnjum — [Ti-catisc  on  the  pope's  supremacy  in  temporal  matters 
against  G.  Barcbiy]  adduces  more  than  seventy  authors,  of  different  nations,  wbott 
notions  of  the  power  of  the  pope  were  much  the  same  as  his  ovm. 
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archical  power  is  not  only  regarded  as  subject  to  the  pope  in  so 
far  as  is  requisite  for  the  health  of  souls  ;^  we  even  find  it 
bluntlr  stated  that  a  king  may  be  dethroned  by  the  people  on 
accomit  of  tyranny  or  the  neglect  of  his  duties ;  and  another 
theu  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the  majority  of  the,  nation.^ 
Fr^iicis  Suarez,  primarius  professor  of  theology  at  Coimbra, 
makes  it  his  special  concern,  in  his  defence  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lic church  against  the  Anglican,  to  illustrate  and  establish  Bel- 
ltrmin''s  doctrine.'  But  Mariana  with  a  manifest  predilection 
aarries  out  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  to  its  full 
extent.  He  rejects  at  once  all  questions  that  may  be  started 
with  regard  to  it,  and  unhesitatingly  decides  them  in  favour  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  power.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  people  may  venture  not  only  to  dethrone,  but  even 
to  put  to  death  a  monarch  in  the  case,  namely,  of  his  injuring 
religion.  He  bestows  on  James  Clement  who  first  consulted  the 
divines,  and  then  murdered  his  king,  a  eulogy  replete  with  pa- 
thetic emphasis.^  In  this  at  least  he  went  very  consistently  to 
work.  These  very  doctrines  had,  without  doubt,  inflamed  the 
murderer^s  fanaticism.^ 

1  Aphorismi  oonfeasarionim  ex  doctorum  sontentiis  coUeoti,  autpre  Emanuele 
Sa,  nuper  accurate  expui^ti  a  rev™®  P.  M.  sacri  palatii,  ed.  Antv.  p.  480.— 
[Aphorisms  for  confessors,  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  by  Emman- 
uel Sa,  lately  expurgated  carefully  by  the  most  Reverend  Father,  Master  of  the 
sacred  palace,  Antwerp  edition,  p.  480.  j  Yet  the  author  adds,  as  if  he  had  not  said 
enough ;  "  Quidam  tamen  juris  periti  putarunt  summum  pontificem  suprema  civili 
potestate  poUere." — [Some,  however,  who  are  learned  in  the  law,  have  thought  that 
the  supreme  pontiff  is  posssssed  of  supreme  civil  power.] 

•  Ibid.  p.  508  (ed.  Colon,  ^.  313).  "  Rex  potest  per  rempublioam  privari  ob  tyr- 
arinidem,  et  si  non  faciat  o£Somm  suum  et  cum  est  aliqua  causa  justa,  eteligi  potest 
alius  a  majore  parte  populi :  quidam  tamen  solum  tyrannidem  causam  putant." — 
[A  kinfl^  may  be  deprived  of  his  o£Soe  by  the  commonwealth  on  account  of  tyranny, 
and  if  ne  does  not  do  his  duty,  and  when  there  is  any  just  cause :  some,  however, 
think  that  tyranny  is  the  only  cause.] 

t  R.  P.  Franc.  Suarez  Granatensis  etc.  defensio  fidei  catholics  et  apostolicsB  ad- 
versus  AngUcanse  sectse  errores,  lib.  III.,  de  summl  pontificis  supra  temporales  reses 
exoellentia  et  potestate. — [The  Rev.  Father  Francis  Suares  of  Granada,  &c.  de- 
fence of  the  catholic  and  apostolic  faith  against  the  errors  of  the  Anglican  sect, 
book  III.,  concerning  the  supreme  pontiff's  superiority  in  rank  and  power,  over 
temporal  kings.]  We  see  that  Bellarmin's  dogma  of  the  people's  ri^ht  to  take  back 
the  power  they  have  once  transferred,  had  aroused  particular  opposition. 

4  Mariana  de  rege  et  regis  institutione.— [Mariana  on  the  king  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  king.]  Among  others  :  '*  Jac.  Clemens  -  -  oognito  a  thedogis,  ^uos 
erat  sciscitatus,  tyrannum  jure  interim!  posse  -  -  cieso  rege  ingens  sibi  nomen  fecit." 
— [James  Clement  -  -  having  known  from  divines  whom  he  h»l  consulted,  that  a  ty- 
rant might  lawfully  be  cut  off  -  -  having  slain  the  king,  thereby  obtained  for  himself 
a  mighty  name.] 

•  The  reader  will  find  in  the  XLI.'st  chapter  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  that 
lil'illiam  Pairy  not  only  had  the  sanction  of  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris,  for  an  at- 
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For  nowhere,  indeed,  had  tbey  been  pronmigated  wHh  moro 
savage  vehemence  ihiui  in  Franoe.  Nothing  mcwe  anti-rojal 
osm  be  read  than  the  diatribes  thundered  from  the  poljNt  by 
John  Boaeher.  This  preacher  findg  that  the  states  am  the  de- 
positories of  the  public  pow^  and  majesty,  of  authority  to  bind 
and  to  loose,  of  inalienable  sovereignty,  of  the  right  of  joriadio* 
tion  over  sceptre  and  kingdom;  for  in  them  too  residea  the  ori* 
ginal  eouree  of  these;  the  prince  comes  from  the  people,  not  by 
violence  and  compulsion,  but  by  free  election.  The  rdatlon  be- 
twixt the  state  and  the  church  he  apprehends  to  be  what  Bel* 
laimin  describes,  and  repeats  the  simile  of  body  and  aoul.  One 
sole  condition,  says  he,  circumscribes  the  free  will  of  the  people; 
one  thing  only  is  forbidden  them,  namely,  to  choose  a  heretical 
king;  they  should  thus  draw  down  upon  tbemselves  the  come  of 
God.^ 

Strange  union  of  epiritusd  pretensions  and  democratical  ideas, 
of  absolute  fi^dom  and  complete  submissiveness,  self-oontradie- 
tory  and  anti-national,  but  which  yet  enchained  the  minds  of 
men  as  if  with  an  inexplicable  spell. 

The  Sorbonno  had  hitherto  at  all  times  taken  under  its  safe* 
guard  the  royal  and  national  privileges  against  the  ultramon- 
tane pretensions  of  the  priesthood.  As  now,  after  the  death  of 
the  Guises,  these  doctrines  were  preached  from  all  the  pulpits; 
as  it  was  bawled  out  on  the  streets,  and  set  forth  symbolically 
on  altars  and  at  processions,  that  King  Henry  III.  had  forfeited 
his  crown,  "the  worthy  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  city,*" 

tempt  to  assassinate  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  that  his  purpose  was  extremely  applauded 
by  the  pope.     Tk. 

I  Jean  Boucher :  Sermons,  Paris  15Qi,  in  many  passages :  p.  194  runs  Uius ; 
"  L'eglise  seigneurie  les  royaumcs  ct  estats  de  ]&  chrcticnt6,  non  pour  y  usurper 
puissance  directo  comme  sur  son  propro  tcniporel,  maia  bien  indirectenient  pour 
empescher  que  rien  ne  se  passe  au  temporel  qui  soit  au  prejudice  du  royaume  de 
Jesus  Christ,  comme  par  cydevant  il  a  est6  dcclar6  par  h.  similitude  de  la  puissaiMe 
de  I'esprit  sur  le  corps." — [The  church  lords  it  over  the  kingdoms  and  states  of 
Christendom,  not  to.  usurp  a  direct  power  over  these  as  over  its  own  temporalities, 
but  indirectly  to  prevent  any  thing  trom  taking  place  in  terai)oral  affairs  which  may 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  as  was  declared  long  ago  by  the  simih- 
tudc  of  the  power  of  the  soul  over  the  body.]  Farther :  "  La  difference  du  prestre 
et  du  roi  nous  eclaircit  cette  matidre,  le  prestro  cstant  de  dieu  seul,  ce  qui  ne  se 
pcut  dire  du  roL  Car  si  tons  les  rois  estoicnt  morts,  les  {>cuples  s'en  pourroient  bien 
faire  d'autrcs :  mais  s'il  n'y  avoit  plus  aucun  i)rc8trc,  il  iaudroit  que  Jesus  Christ 
Vint  on  personne  pour  en  fairo  de  nouveaux."  (p.  102.)— [The  difference  lietwem 
priest  and  king  elucidates  this  matter,  the  priest  being  from  God  alone,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  king.  For  if  all  kings  were  to  die,  the  nations  could  vei-y  well  make 
others ;  but  were  there  to  be  no  mcMre  priests,  it  would  be  nccessaiy  tliAt  Jesus 
Christ  should  G«me  again  in  pemn  and  moke  new  onea.    (p.  1G2.)] 
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as  they  call  thenuselyes,  had  recourse,  ^in  the  fscraplee  of  their 
oonscimice,''  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  uniyersity  at  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  sure  decision  on  the  lawfulness  of 
their  opposition  to  their  sovereign.  Upon  this  the  Sorbonne 
met  on  the  7th  of  January,  1689.  The  judgment  they  pro- 
nounced runs  thus:  *^ After  the  mature  and  free  deliberation  of 
all  the  masters,  and  after  having  heard  many  and  various  argu- 
ments, from  Holy  Scripture,  the  canon  law,  and  papal  ordinan* 
ces,  taken  in  a  great  measure  word  for  word,  it  was  concluded 
by  the  Dean  of  the  hiNilty  without  any  dissent,  to  the  following 
effect;  first,  that  the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  loosed  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  obedi^ce  they  had  sworn  to  King  Henry ; 
further,  that  this  people  may  without  burthening  their  con- 
science unite,  arm,  and  collect  funds  for  the  upholding  of  the 
Boman  catholic  iq>08tolic  religion  against  the  abominable  machi* 
nations  of  the  above-named  king/^  Seventy  members  of  the 
faculty  were  present  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  the  younger 
part  carried  the  resolution  with  wild  enthusiasm.' 

1  Responsam  fiieultatis  theolqgiosD  Pansicniui: — [Answer  of  ihe  theoloffioal 
fiieiilty  of  Paris:]  printed  in  the  Additions  au  Journal  de  Henry  III.  iom.  I.  p. 
H7.-^Aiddi%\ojiB  to  the  Journal  of  Uenry  III.  toL  L  p.  317.] 

s  These  principles  are  hy  no  means  obsolete  or  extinct.  They  hare  been  boldfy 
arowed  and  eloquently  inculcated  in  tho  19th  century  by  de  Bonald,  de  Maistre  and 
other  Ultramontane  writers  in  France.  The  time  for  their  open  avowal  in  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  not  yet  come.  *'  It  would  be  tedious/'  says  the  Count  Montlofikr, 
'*  to  name  all  the  Ultramontane  doeton ;"  they  amount  to  above  a  hundred,  almost 
all  Jesuits.  After  this  we  oan  understand  on  the  one  hand,  the  furies  of  the  League 
and  the  horrible  assassinations  to  which  it  led,  and  on  tho  other  the  Just  i4>prehen- 
aioDS  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.,  and  the  precautions  whioh  our  magistrates  may 
have  taken  to  this  effect.  At  the  present  time  can  it  be  said  that  such  apprehen- 
sions  are  chimerical?  Tes,  no  douDt,  and  I  hope  so  in  so  far  as  respects  carrying 
them  into  execution  ;  but  are  not  such  doctrines,  embellished  as  we  have  seen  uicm 
in  our  day  with  a  nioy  doquenoe,  sufiksient  to  shake  allegiance  and  to  produce, 
sooner  or  later,  violent  commotions?  Thanks  to  a  celebrated  writer,  nothing  is 
wanting  to  us  in  this  way ;  he  gives  us  the  formulas  cut  and  dry.  After  a  chapter 
intitulra,  "  Exercise  de  la  suprematie  pontifieale  sur  les  souverains  temporels— 
[Exerdse  of  the  papal  supremacy  over  temporal  sovereigns],  and  in  wMdi  he  esta- 
blishes that  supremacy,  M.  the  Count  de  Maistre  takes  the  trouble,  for  our  greater 
oonvenience,  to  draw  out  himself  the  terms  to  be  employed  for  an  act  of  deposition. 
In  a  chapter  intituled,  "  Application  hypoth6tique  des  principes  pr^^ens," — 
[Hypothetical  application  of  the  preceding  principles,]  we  find  "  lies  trds-humbles  et 
trte^espeetueuses  remontranoes  des  6tats-g6n6raux  du  ro3raume  de  -  -  -  assembles 

k a  notre  Saint-Pdre  le  pape  Pie  Vn." — [The  most  humble  and  respectful 

remonstrances  of  the  states- general  of  the  kingdom  of  -  -  -  met  at  -  -  -  to  our  lloly 
Father  Popo  Plus  VI L]  to  Uie  effect  of  deposing  their  sovereign.  These  remonstran- 
ces end  as  foDows  :— 

"  C'cst  k  vous,  Trdft-Saint  Pdre,  oomme  repr6sentant  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre,"  Ao. — 
[It  is  to  you.  Most  IloIy  Father,  as  the  representative  of  God  upon  the  earth,  that 
we  address  our  supplications,  that  you  would  deign  to  absolve  us  from  our  oath  of 
allegiance  which  attachee  us  to  the  royal  family  that  governs  us,  and  to  transfer  to 
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The  general  assent  which  these  theories  received,  must  with- 
out doubt  be  ti-aced  mainly  to  their  being  at  that  moment  the 
virtual  expression  of  facts  and  occurrences.^  In  the  French 
troubles  even  popular  and  religious  oppositions  combined  together 
from  various  quarters;  the  citizens  of  Paris,  as  a  body,  were 
sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  papal  legate  in  rising  agsunst 
their  lawful  prince ;  Bellarmin  was  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
suite  of  the  legate;  those  doctrines  which  in  learned  solitude  he 
had  perfected  and  set  forth  with  so  much  consecutiveness  of 
ideas,  and  with  such  acceptance,  expressed  themselves  in  the 
occurrence  which  he  lived  to  witness  and  partly  produced. 

It  was  also  in  admirable  consistency  with  this  that  the  Span- 
iards approved  of  these  doctrines,  and  that  they  were  tolerated 
by  a  prince  so  jealous  with  respect  to  the  possession  of  power  as 
Philip  II.  The  Spanish  monarchy  was  based,  besides,  on  a 
mixture  of  spiritual  attributes.  In  many  passages  of  Lope  de 
Vega  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nation  so  understood  the  matter  as 
to  love  in  their  prince  and  to  desire  to  see  represented  in  him  the 
majesty  of  religion.  But  over  and  above  this,  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Boman  catholic  restoration,  the  king  was  allied  not  only 
with  the  priests  but  also  with  the  revolted  people.  The  Pari- 
sians placed  far  more  confidence  in  him  than  they  did  in  the 
French  princes,  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  It  seemed  as  if  a  new 
ally  had  met  the  king  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  he  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  them;  quite 
otherwise,  they  gave  his  policy  a  legitimate  religious  justification 
which  not  only  was  much  to  his  advantage  even  as  respected  the 

another  family  those  rights  which  the  present  possessor  can  no  longer  enjoy  but  for 
his  0¥m  infelicity  (malheur)  and  ours.]     (Du  Pape,  p.  346.) 

The  above  is  from  the  Count  Montlosier's  famous  M6moire  a  Consultcr  sur  un 
systdme  Religieux  et  Politique,  iui.  Edition  T*^  p.  74,  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
that  and  other  works  by  the  same  author  abundant  proofs  that  the  principles  that 
animated  the  League  are  the  existing  principles  of  the  Papacy,  although  obTious 
reasons  of  expediency  prevent  their  beinff  avowed.  The  papacy  has  too  many  ad* 
vantages  to  gain  from  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  protestant  governments  to  put 
them  openly  forward. 

Mr.  Elliott,  HorED  Apocal.  p.  1114,  adduces  the  papal  instructions  to  the  Nuncio 
at  Vienna,  in  1803,  in  proof  of  the  Pope  Pius  VII.'s  persistanco  in  the  same 
creed.     To  this  the  Professor  recurs  in  vol.  III.  of  this  work.     Tn. 

^  ^  Thuanus  (De  Thou)  lib.  04,  p.  258,  gives  the  number  of  those  present  as  only 
sixty,  and  will  not  say  a  word  about  their  being  all  agreed,  although  the  above  do- 
cument says  in  so  many  words :  **  audita  omnium  et  singulorum  magistrorum,  qui 
ad  septuagiiita  convenerant,  delibcratione  -  -  condusum  est  nemine  refraganto  - -." 
— [having  heard  the  opinions  of  all  and  each  of  the  masters,  who  "were  met  to  the 
number  of  seventy  -  -  it  was  resolved,  nobody  opposing.  -  -  ] 
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maintenance  of  his  authority  in  Spain,  but  directly  smoothed 
the  way  to  success  in  his  foreign  enterprises.  The  king  looked 
more  to  these  momentary  advantages  than  to  the  general  signi- 
ficancy  of  the  Jesuit  doctrine.^ 

And  is  it  not  ordinarily  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  politi- 
cal dogmas!  Do  these  grow  out  of  events  more  than  the  events 
are  produced  by  them!  Are  they  loved  most  for  their  own 
sakes,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  expected  to  be  derived 
from  them! 

This  however  takes  nothing  from  their  force.  While  the 
'l^esuitical  doctrine  expressed  the  struggles  of  the  popedom  in  its 
course  to  restoration,  or  the  struggles  rather  of  the  historical 
crisis  in  which  the  popedom  found  itself  involved,  they  armed 
that  popedom  with  a  new  energy,  by  giving  it  a  systematic  foun- 
dation in  the  opinions  produced  by  the  predominating  theologi- 
cal convictions;  they  promoted  that  direction  in  men^s  minds  on 
which  precisely  the  triumph  of  the  popedom  depended. 

OFPOSITION  OF  DOCTRINB. 

At  no  time,  however,  in  this  Europe  of  ours,  has  either  any 
power  or  any  doctrine,  at  least  any  political  doctrine,  obtained  a 
complete  and  exclusive  predominance. 

Nor  can  we  suppose  one  which,  when  compared  with  the  ideal 
perfection  and  the  loftiest  demands  of  the  human  mind,  must 
not  appear  partial  and  contracted. 

Still  has  there  at  all  times  been  opposed  to  the  most  decided 
domination  of  opinions  in  a  state  of  energetic  advance,  an  anta- 
gonism which,  springing  from  the  inexhaustible  source  of  com- 
mon life,  has  brought  fresh  forces  into  the  field. 

While  we  perceive  that  no  power  will  rise  into  prominence, 
which  does  not  rest  at  the  same  time  on  the  foundation  of  the 

1  Peter  Ribadeneira  repeats  it  in  his  book  against  Machiavel,  which  was  pre- 
pared  as  early  as  1505,  and  was  presented  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  tempered  indeed, 
but  still  he  repeats  it.  "  Tratado  de  la  religion  y  rirtudes  que  deve  tener  el  prin- 
cipe  Christiano  para  ffovemar  y  consenrar  bus  estados,  contra  lo  que  Nicolo  Machia- 
vello  y  los  politicos  d  eete  tiempo  enscnan." — [Treatise  on  the  religion  and  virtues 
which  a  Christian  prince  ought  to  hold  for  the  goremment  and  conservation  of  his 
states,  against  what  has  been  taught  l^  Nicolas  Machiavel  and  the  politicians  of 
that  time.]  **  Anveres  1597." — [Antwerj)  1597.]  Princes,  he  concludes,  are  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  but  not  its  judges ;  armed  for  the  puqiose  of  punishing  heretics, 
enemies,  and  rebels  against  the  church,  but  not  to  impose  laws  upon  it  or  to  declare 
the  will  of  God.  lie  holds  to  the  simile  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  kingdom  of 
this  earth,  as  S.  Gregory  says,  must  minister  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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ideal,  we  may  add  that  it  also  finds  its  limit  in  the  ideal.  Great 
life-producing  conflicts  uniformly  have  their  completion  withal 
in  the  regions  of  conviction — of  thought. 

So  now  did  the  idea  of  an  universally  dominant  sacerdotal 
religion  find  a  powerful  antagonist  in  the  principle  of  national 
independence,  in  the  proper  significancy  of  the  secular  elemMit. 

The  principlea  of  German  monarchy,  widely  diffuaed  and 
deeply  rooted  among  the  nations  of  Roman  origin,  never  have 
been  destroyed,  either  by  priestly  pretensions  or  by  the  fiction 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people^  which  has  att  least  uniformly 
proved  itself  untenable. 

The  strange  mutual  alliance  into  which  these  two  had  entered 
at  this  time,  was  opposed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
monarchy. 

It  was  first  attacked  by  the  protestants,  though  before  that, 
they  might  have  been  wavering  with  all  the  keenness  of  an 
enemy  who  sees  his  adversary  venture  on  a  very  dangm>ua 
game,  and  move  along  a  path  which  must  lead  him  to  destruc- 
tion. 

God  alone,  the  protestants  maintained,  appoints  their  mon- 
archs  for  mankind;  he  makes  it  his  prerogative  to  raise  up  and 
to  cast  down,  to  impart  the  powers  of  government  and  to  moder- 
ate them.  True,  indeed,  he  no  longer  comes  down  from  heaven 
to  lay  his  finger  on  those  who  are  to  be  invested  with  sovereignty, 
but  through  his  eternal  providence,  laws  and  regulations  have 
been  introduced  into  all  kingdoms,  according  to  which  a  ruler  is 
to  be  received.  And  when  a  prince,  by  virtue  of  these  r^ula- 
tions,  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  government,  this  is  all 
one  as  if  Gh)d''s  voice  were  heard  to  declare,  *^  this  shall  be  your 
king.^^  True,  God  designated  Moses,  the  judges,  the  first  kings, 
personally  to  his  people;  but  after  the  introduction  of  a  settled 
order,  the  others  who  were  called  afterwards  to  the  throne,  were 
no  less  truly  €rod''s  anointed  ones.^ 

Proceeding  upon  these  axioms  the  protestants  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  submission  even  to  unrighteous  and  censurable  princes. 

1  Explicatio  eontrovcrsiimim  qiuB  a  notmuUis  raoventur  ex  Henrici  Borixmii 
reg}^  in  regnum  Francisc  constitutione  -  -  opus  -  -  a  Totsano  Bercheto  Lingonenn 
e  uallico  in  I«atinum  Bcrmonom  conversum.  Scdani  1590.  Cap.  II. — [Expbuiatioo 
of  tbo  controvenucs  which  have  been  moved  by  some  from  the  appointment  of  King 
Henry  of  Bourbon  to  tlie  kingdom  of  France  -  -  a  work  -  -  by  Touasaint  BeKchot 
of  Langrcs,  tnuialatod  fhun  P roach  into  Latin.    Sed^n  1500.    Chop.  II.} 
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Besides,  no  man  is  perfect.  If  we  are  onoe  to  aditiit  that  God^s 
order  maj  be  departed  from,  occasion  may  be  taken  even  from 
slight  &ilings  to  get  rid  of  a  prince.  Not  even  heresy  absolves 
ns  from  obedience  entirely.  A  son  must  not,  indeed,  obey  a  god- 
less father  in  that  which  is  against  the  command  of  God,  but 
beyond  this,  he  remains  bound  in  point  of  duty,  to  reverence  and 
subjection. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  of  some  consequence,  had  even 
the  protestants  alone  matured  and  firmly  maintained  these 
views.  But  it  was  of  much  more  importance  that  they  found 
admission  withal  among  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  Roman 
catholics;  or  rather  that  these  approved  of  them  from  their  own 
freely  developed  convictions. 

In  spite  of  the  papal  excommunication,  a  not  unimportant 
kemd  of  good  Roman  catholics  still  remained  true  to  Henry  III., 
and  then  went  over  to  Henry  IV.  The  Jesuit  doctrines  made 
no  impression  on  this  party.  They  were  at  no  loss  for  argu- 
ments to  defend  their  position,  without  on  that  account  renoun- 
cing Roman  Catholicism. 

This  party  first  endeavoured  accurately  to  distinguish  from 
the  opinions  held  on  the  other  side,  the  power  of  the  clergy  and 
the  relation  in  which  that  body  stands  towards  the  civil  power. 
They  concluded  that  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world; 
that  the  power  of  the  clergy  refers  to  spiritual  things  only;  that 
excommunication,  from  its  very  nature,  could  relate  only  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  and  was  incompetent  to  deprive  any 
one  of  civil  rights.  But  on  no  occasion  whatever,  was  a  king  of 
France  to  be  shut  out  from  the  communion  of  the  church;  this 
formed  part  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  arms  of  the  lily ;  how  much 
less  allowable  was  it  to  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary 
rights.  And  where  does  it  stand  anywhere  fully  laid  down 
that  a  man  may  rebel  against  his  king,  and  have  recourse  to 
arms  against  him !  God  has  placed  him  on  the  throne;  he  calls 
himself  acc<»'dingly  king  by  the  grace  of  God;  people  may  ven- 
ture to  withhold  obedience  from  him  in  the  sole  case  of  his  re- 
quiring any  thing  that  runs  counter  to  the  will  of  God.^  They 
then  deduced  from  these  divine  rights  that  it  was  not  only  law- 

1  Hero  I  fbUow  the  extract  from  an  anonymotis  writing  which  appeared  in  Parif 
in  1588,  to  bo  found  in  Cayet.  Collection  untreneUe  dee  Mteioirea  torn.  56,  p.  44. 
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ful  for  them,  but  their  very  duty,  to  acknowledge  even  a  piotes- 
tant  kmg.  Subjects  miist  accept  of  their  king  as  Qod  gave 
him;  to  obey  him  is  Gt)d^s  command;  there  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  any  gromid  for  depriving  a  monarch  of  his  rights/ 
They  even  maintained  that  the  course  they  took,  was  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Roman  catholic  interests.  That  Henry  lY. 
was  able,  mild,  and  upright;  there  was  nothing  but  goodness  to 
be  expected  from  him ;  the  consequence  of  revolting  from  him 
would  be  that  petty  pretenders  to  power  would  rise  up  in  all 
quarters,  and  in  the  general  strife  of  opposing  parties  the  pro- 
testant  first  would  obtain  a  complete  ascendancy.' 

In  this  manner  did  there  appear  within  the  very  bounds  of 
Boman  Catholicism  an  opposition  to  those  efforts  of  the  popedom 
which  the  restoration  had  developed,  and  it  was  doubted  at  Borne 
from  the  veiy  first,  whether  it  would  be  found  possible  to  put 
down  these  opponents.  The  doctrine  held  by  the  opposition 
might  be  less  fully  matured,  it  might  have  less  practised  abet- 
tors, but  it  was  better  rooted  in  the  convictions  of  the  European 
world;  their  whole  position  was  in  itself  right  and  blameless;  it 
was  of  special  advantage  to  them  that  the  papal  doctrines  stood 
leagued  with  the  Spanish  power. 

<  The  monarchy  of  Philip  II.  seemed  daily  to  become  more  and 
more  perilous  to  the  general  freedom.  Over  the  whole  of  Europe 
it  aroused  that  jealousy  and  disgust  which  are  inspired,  not  so 
much  by  arbitrary  acts  when  done,  as  by  the  dread  of  them  when 
expected,  and  that  alarm  for  freedom  which  seizes  men''s  minds 
before  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  grounds  they  have  for  enter- 
taining it. 

So  close  now  was  the  alliance  between  Bome  and  Spain,  that 
those  who  resisted  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  one,  opposed 
at  the  same  time  the  aggrandizement  of  the  other.  They  thus 
met  an  European  necessity,  and  for  this  reason  they  could  not 
fail  already  to  find  approval  and  support.  The  nations  were 
united  by  a  secret  sympathy.  Allies  unasked  for,  appearing  at 
unexpected  points,  and  decided  in  their  measures,  rose  in  behalf 

1  Etienne  Pasquier :  Rccherchcs  de  France  341,  344. 

*  ExpoHition  in  Thuanus,  lib.  07,  p.  310;  "  eoctarios  dissoluto  impcrio  et  singo- 
]i.s  re^i  partibus  a  reliquo  corporc  divisis  potentiores  foro*' — [that  the  sectaries  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  individual  parts  of  the  kingdom  being  dirided 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  would  become  the  more  powerful]. 
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of  that  national  party  of  French  Boman  catbolica;  and,  indeed, 
in  Italy  itself^  before  the  eyes  of  the  pope,  and  first  in 
Venice. 

In  Venice  a  few  years  before  this,  in  the  year  1582,  a  change 
had  taken  place  which  though  effected  without  noise,  and  almost 
quite  overlooked  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  was  not  the  less 
powerfully  influential.  Important  affairs  hitherto  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  old  patricians,  taken  from  a  small  circle  of 
fjEunilies.  Then  a  discontented  majority  in  the  senate,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  younger  members,  won  for  itself  that  share  in  the 
administration  which,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  constitu- 
tion, certainly  belonged  to  them. 

Now  even  the  previous  administration  had  never  n^lected 
sedulously  to  assert  their  independence;  nevertheless  they  had 
attached  themselves,  as  much  as  they  ever  practically  could,  to 
the  measures  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  church.  The  new 
administration  no  longer  adopted  the  same  views.  Forthwith, 
from  the  spirit  of  opposition,  they  cherished  a  disposition  to  offer 
resistance  to  those  powers. 

The  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  moreover  deeply  involved 
in  this. 

On  the  one  hand  they  observed  with  dissatisfEuH^ion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  papal  omnipotence  and  blind  obedience  was  preached 
also  among  them ;  on  the  other  hand  they  dreaded  the  complete 
subversion  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  should  the  Span- 
iards succeed  in  obtaining  a  predominating  influence  in  France. 
The  freedom  of  Europe  seemed  hitherto  to  have  reposed  on  the 
enmity  between  the  two  countries. 

Accordingly  the  development  of  French  affairs  began  to  be 
followed  with  redoubled  interest.  The  writings  which  defended 
the  rights  of  the  monarch  were  greedily  laid  hold  of.  Great  in- 
fluence was  exercised  by  an  association  of  statesmen  and  learned 
men  which  met  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Morosini,  and  in  which 
Leonard  Donate  and  Nicholas  Gontarini,  both  doges  afterwards, 
Dorainick  Molino,  afterwards  a  leading  magistrate  in  the  re- 
public, Friar  Paul  Sarpi  and  some  other  distinguished  men  took 
a  part;  all  as  yet  at  that  time  of  life  when  men  are  fitted  not 
only  to  seize  new  ideas  but  also  to  maintain  and  carry  them  into 
effect,  all  of  them  declared  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
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ments,  and  of  the  preponderance  of  Spain/  In  order  to  the  fall 
development  of  a  political  tendency,  and  to  the  making  of  it 
eflfective,  even  though  it  should  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  will  ever  prove  of  great  consequence  to  have  men  of 
much  talent  representing  it  in  their  own  persona,  and  agreeing 
among  themselves,  each  to  extend  it  in  his  own  circle;  and  this 
is  of  double  importance  in  a  republic. 

Under  these  circumstances,  opinions  and  inclinations  were  not 
thought  enough.  From  the  very  first  the  Venetians  had  this 
confidence  in  Heniy  IV.,  that  he  was  capable  of  again  reviving 
the  depressed  fortunes  of  France,  and  restoring  the  lost  balance 
of  power.  Although  lying  under  manifold  obligations  to  the 
pope  who  had  excommunicated  Henry  IV.,  although  surrounded 
both  on  land  and  sea  by  the  Spaniards  who  wanted  to  ruin  him, 
and  although  in  themselves  of  no  importance  in  the  scale  of 
political  power,  they  first,  among  all  the  Roman  catholics,  had 
the  courage  to  acknowledge  that  king.  On  receiving  a  notifica- 
tion from  their  ambassador  Mocenigo,  they  empowered  him  to, 
congratulate  Henry  IV.*  Their  example  faHed  not  to  stir  up 
others.  Although  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  had 
not  spirit  enough  to  venture  on  a  public  cognition,  yet  he  placed 
himself  personally  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  new  king.^  The 
protestant  prince  saw  himself  suddenly  surrounded  with  Roman 
catholic  allies;  nay,  shielded  by  them  against  the  supreme  head 
of  their  church. 

In  the  times  of  an  important  crisis  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  will  uniformly  reveal  an  unquestionable  leaning  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  Happy  he  whose  side  it  espouses ;  for  his 
undertakings  are  sure  to  prosper  much  more  easily.  It  now 
favoured  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.  The  ideas  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  had  hardly  been  expressed,  yet  already 
were  they  so  powerful,  as  to  encourage  an  attempt  even  to 
draw  the  popedom  to  their  side. 

1  Inthe  Anoinino(FraF»lgciitio)  Vitadi  FraPaoloSarpip.l04,Gri9eIini*a"Denk- 
wlirdigkeiten" — [Memoire]  of  Fra  Paolo  p.  40,  78,  and  in  some  passages  in  Fos- 
ciirini  we  find  account*)  of  this  "  ridotto  Mauroceno" — [Morosinian  retreat].  Be- 
sides those  above  named,  Peter  and  James  Contarini,  James  Morosini,  Leonanl 
Mocenigo,  who,  however,  did  not  attend  so  regularly  as  others,  Anthony  Quirini, 
James  Marccllo,  Marino  Zane,  Alexander  Malipiero,  who  notwithstanding  his  great 
ago»  yet  regularly  accompanied  Fra  Paolo  home,  belonged  to  that  society. 

«  Andre83  Mauroceni  Ilistoriarum  Vcnetarum  lib.  XIII.  p.  548. 

>  Galluxii :  Istoria  del  ^nducato  di  Toscsna,  lib.  V.  (tom.  V.  p.  78.) 
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Hebe  we  once  more  return  to  Sixtus  V.  After  haying  con* 
templated  his  internal  administration  and  the  share  he  had  in 
the  ecclesiastical  restoration,  we  must  have  a  word  further  to  saj 
of  his  policy  in  general. 

In  regard  to  that  it  is  particularly  remarkahle  how  the  relent- 
less justice  he  practised,  the  hard  system  of  finance  which  he 
introduced,  and  his  strict  domestic  economy,  were  accompanied 
with  an  extraordinary  inclination  for  fantastic  political  schemes. 

What  strange  notions  did  not  enter  that  head  of  his  ! 

He  had  long  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  empire.  He  formed  alliances  in 
the  East,  with  Persia,  with  some  Arab  chiefs  and  with  the 
Druses.  He  fitted  out  galleys;  others  were  to  be  supplied  to 
him  from  Spain  and  Tuscany.  Thus  he  thought  to  co-operate 
by  sea  with  King  Stephen  Bathory  of  Poland,  who,  it  was  in- 
tended, should  conduct  the  main  attack  by  land.  The  pope 
hoped  to  combine  all  the  resources  of  the  North-east  and  South- 
west in  this  enterprise ;  he  was  convinced  that  Bussia  would  not 
only  attach  itself  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but  even  place  itself 
under  his  commands. 

On  another  occasion  he  took  up  the  idea  of  making  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  either  alone  or  in  concert  with  Tuscany.  Con- 
nected with  this  he  conceived  the  most  extensive  designs;  the 
formation  of  a  junction  between  the  Bed  sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean,^ the  restoration  of  ancient  commerce,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  But  supposing  this  should  appear  not 
directly  practicable,  he  thought  at  least  that  an  expedition  to 
Syria  might  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  from 
the  rocks,  by  employing  suitable  workmen,  the  grave  of  the 
Eedeemer,  and  then  having  it  brought  to  Italy  carefully  pro- 
tected!   Already  he  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  one  day 

1  Dispaccio  Griitl  23  Agosio  1587.  {*'  H  papa)  entr6  a  parlar  della  fossa  che  U 
re  dell'  Egiito  baveTano  fatta  per  pasaar  del  mare  rosso  nel  mar  mediterraneo." — 
((The  pope)  began  to  talk  of  the  canal  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  made  for  pass- 
mg  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.]  At  times  he  contemplated  at- 
tacking Egypt  only.  "  Scopri  la  causa  del  desiderar  danari  per  impiegarli  in  una 
armata  che  vorria  far  solo  per  Timpresa  dell'  Egitto  e  p<WB[ar  quelle  galee  che  ajutas- 
sero  a  far  quella  impresa." — [lie  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  wanting  money  to  be 
employed  in  an-  armament  wnich  he  wished  to  prepare  solely  for  an  attack  upon 
Egypt,  and  for  paying  the  galleys  that  were  to  assist  in  that  attack.] 
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to  set  up  that  greatest  sanctuary  of  the  world  in  Montalto ;  in 
which  case  his  native  province,  the  Mark,  where  ahreadj  the 
holy  house  stood  at  Loreto,  would  comprise  within  itself  both 
the  birthplace  and  the  grave  of  the  Redeemer. 

There  is  yet  another  idea,  more  extraordinary  than  all  these, 
which  I  find  ascribed  to  him.  After  the  Guises  had  been  put 
to  death,  a  proposal  seems  to  have  been  made  to  Henry  III.  to 
name  a  nephew  of  the  pope^^s  as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  legate 
of  the  pope,  we  are  told,  made  this  suggestion  with  the  privity 
of  his  master.  Were  this  only  done  with  the  requisite  solemni- 
ties, his  Holiness  was  convinced  that  the  king  of  Spain  would 
give  the  person  thus  named  heir,  the  infanta  for  his  wife;  such 
a  successor  to  the  throne  would  be  owned  by  every  one  and  all 
troubles  brought  to  an  end.  Some  will  have  it  that  Henry  III. 
was  for  a  moment  tempted  by  these  proposals,  until  it  was  re- 
presented to  him  what  a  bad  reputation,  for  pusillanimity  and 
want  of  sense,  he  should  thereby  bring  on  himself  after  death.^ 

These  were  indeed  projects,  or  rather,  for  this  word  sonnds 
too  definite,  fancies,  castles  in  the  air,  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 
How  inconsistent  do  they  seem  with  the  pope'^s  strenuous  and 

1  This  notice  is  to  be  found  in  a  ''  M6moire  du  Seigneur  de  Schomberg  Mar^chal 
de  France  sous  Heniy  III." — [Memoir  of  the  Baron  de  Schomberg,  Marshal  of 
France  under  Henry  III.]  among  the  Hohendorf  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  Imperial 
Library,  No.  114 :  "  Quelque  tems  apr^  la  mort  de  Mr.  de  Guise,  avenue  en  Dlois, 
il  fut  propos6  par  le  cardinal  de  Moreaino  de  la  part  de  sa  Saintet^,  que  si  S.  M. 
vouloit  declarer  le  marquis  de  Pom  ?  (probably  miswritten)  son  neveu  h^ritier  de  la 
couronne  et  le  faire  reccvoir  pour  tel  avec  solcmnit^z  requises,  que  S.  S.  s'assuroit 
que  le  roy  d'Espa^e  bailleroit  en  marriage  au  dit  marquis  Tinfante,  et  qu'en  ce  fais- 
ant  tous  les  trouUes  de  France  prendroient  fin.  A  quo!  le  roy  ^stant  prtet  a  se 
laisser  aller,  et  ce  par  la  persuasion  de  quelqu*uns  qui  pour  lors  6stoient  prds  de  S. 
M.,  Mr.  de  Schomberg  rompit  ce  coup  par  telles  raisons,  que  ce  seroit  rinvertir 
Tordre  de  France,  abour  les  loix  fondamentales,  laisser  k  la  po6t6rit6  un  argument 
certain  de  la  lachet6  et  pu8illanimit6  de  S.  M.** — [Some  time  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  de  Guise,  which  happened  at  Blois,  it  was  proposed  by  the  cardinal  Morosino, 
on  the  part  of  his  Holiness,  that  if  His  Majesty  would  declare  the  Marquis  of  Pom 
(?  probably  miswritten)  his  nephew  heir  of  the  crown  and  receive  him  as  such  with 
the  requisite  solemnities,  that  Ilis  Highness  was  assured  that  the  king  of  Spain 
would  give  the  infanta  in  marriage  to  the  said  marquis,  and  that  in  doing  so  all  the 
troubles  of  France  would  come  to  an  end.  Whereupon  the  king  being  ready  to  give 
his  consent,  and  that  by  persuasion  of  some  i%ho  were  about  His  Majesty,  at  the 
time  Mr.  de  Schombei^  met  this  stroke  with  such  reasons  as  the  following,  that  it 
would  be  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  France,  the  abolition  of  fundamental  laws,  and 
«vou1d  leave  to  posterity  a  certain  argument  for  traducing  His  Majesty's  cowardice 
and  pusillanimity.]  It  is  true  indeed  that  Schomberg  made  a  merit  to  himself  of 
having  made  this  object  miscarry,  but  I  must  not  on  that  account  pronounce  at 
once  that  it  was  purely  imaginary.  The  M^moire,  which  enlarges  upon  the  justness 
of  the  claims  of  Henry  IV.,  has  yet  a  certain  assurance  of  its  being  genuine  in  its 
lying  there,  with  nothing  te  attract  attention  to  it  among  other  papers.  Only  it  is 
remarkable  that  nothing  further  was  ever  intimated  on  the  subject. 
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practical  activitj,  always  pressing  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object. 

And  yet,  may  it  not  be  maintained,  that  even  that  often  had 
its  source  in  extravagant  impracticable  ideas!  The  elevation  of 
Borne,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  term  of  years,  to  be  the  legiti« 
mate  metropolis  of  Christendom,  and  to  be  visited  as  such  by 
persons  from  all  countries,  even  from  America;  the  conversion  of 
ancient  monuments  into  memorials  of  the  suppression  of  heathen- 
ism by  the  Christian  religion ;  the  amassing  of  a  treasure  com- 
posed of  money  borrowed  and  paying  interest,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  secular  power  of  the  states  of  the  church  safely  to  rest 
upon;  were  all  plans  exceeding  the  bounds  of  feasibility; 
plans  the  origin  of  which  must  be  referred  to  the  ardour  of  reli- 
gious fancy,  and  yet  which  for  the  most  part  determined  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  pope^s  active  habits. 

From  the  period  of  youth  human  life  in  general  is  encom- 
passed with  hopes  and  wishes,  with  the  presence,  may  we  say,  oi 
the  future;  the  soul  is  never  tired  of  indulging  the  expectation 
of  personal  felicity.  But  the  farther  a  man  advances  in  life,  the 
more  do  both  his  desires  and  his  prospects  become  attached  to 
general  interests,  to  some  grand  aim  scientific  or  political,  or 
bearing  upon  life  in  general.  In  our  Franciscan  this  fsiscination 
and  this  impulse,  derived  from  personal  hopes,  were  always  the 
stronger,  the  more  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  career  which 
opened  up  to  him  the  loftiest  prospect;  they  had  accompanied 
him  from  step  to  step  in  life,  and  had  sustained  his  soid  in  days 
of  affliction.  He  had  eagerly  caught  up  every  word  that  fore- 
boded good,  had  treasured  it  in  his  heart,  and  when  success 
attended  him  had  associated  with  it  the  lofty  schemes  of  a 
monkish  enthusiasm.  In  the  end,  every  thing  had  been  fulfilled 
for  him ;  he  had  risen  from  a  mean  and  unpromising  beginning 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  Christendom ;  a  dignity  of  whose  im- 
portance he  entertained  an  extravagant  conception.  He  believed 
himself  to  have  been  selected  by  a  direct  interposition  of  provi- 
dence, for  the  task  of  realizing  the  ideas  that  floated  in  his  ima- 
gination. 

Even  when  in  the  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  he  did 
not  relinquish  the  habit  of  seeing  amid  the  complications  of 
worldly  afiSurs,  the  possibility  of  splendid  undertakings,  and  of 
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occupying  himself  with  projects  to  tnat  effect.  We  unifonnly 
find  in  these  a  very  personal  element;  power  and  posthamonB 
glory  charmed  him;  he  wished  to  diffbse  his  own  lustre  over 
whaterer  was  nearly  connected  with  him,  his  family,  his  birth* 
placoi  the  province  to  which  he  belonged;  bat  these  impulses 
were  uniformly  drawn  from  some  general  interest  of  B(nn«D 
catholic  Christendom,  and  he  showed  himself  ever  open  to  the 
influence  of  elevated  ideas.  The  only  difference  was  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  some  himseli^  while  he  had  to  com- 
mit the  rest  for  the  most  p»rt  to  other  people.  To  the  former 
he  applied  himself  with  the  indefatigable  activity  produced  by 
conviction,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition;  in  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary,  whether  from  being  naturally  distrustful,  or  because  he 
had  to  leave  to  others  the  chief  part  of  the  execution,  and,  along 
with  that,  of  the  glory  and  the  advantage,  we  find  him  &r  from 
being  so  zealous.  If  we  inquire  what  he  really  did  towards  the 
acc(»nplishment  of  those  oriental  schemes  of  his,  we  find,  for 
example,  that  he  formed  aUiances,  exchanged  letters,  issued 
exhortations,  and  made  preparations;  but  we  do  not  observe  thai 
he  adopted  serious  measures  that  might  have  led  to  the  attain-^ 
ment  of  the  objects  aimed  at.  He  conceived  the  plan  with  a 
keen  and  fanatical  fancy;  but  as  he  could  not  put  his  own  hands 
likewise  to  the  work,  and  as  its  accomplishment  lay  at  a  remote 
distance,  his  will  was  not  properly  exerted.  The  project  which 
may  have  even  occupied  him  much,  he  allowed  to  drop  again  out 
of  notice,  while  another  took  its  place. 

At  the  moment  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  pope  was 
filled  with  the  grand  prospects  associated  with  the  attempt 
against  Henry  IV.,  the  prospects  of  a  complete  triumph  on  the 
side  of  strict  Roman  Catholicism,  and  of  a  renewed  secular  power 
on  the  part  of  the  pope.  This  absolutely  engrossed  him.  Nor 
did  he  doubt  that  all  Roman  catholic  states  were  of  one  mind ; 
that  they  would  put  forth  all  their  resources  in  a  common  con- 
flict with  the  proteetant  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

Such  was  the  direction  of  his  thoughts,  such  the  zeal  that 
inspired  him,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  a 
Boman  catholic  power,  with  which  he  had  supposed  that  he  stood 
on  jmrticularly  good  terms,  even  Venice,  had  sent  its  felicitations 
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to  that  very  protestant.  This  deeply  affected  him.  For  a 
moment  h»  tried  to  restrain  the  republic  from  taking  any  further 
steps ;  be  begged  it  to  wait;  urged  that  time  prpduced  marvelr 
lous  fruits,  and  that  he  himself  haid  been  taught  by  good  old 
senators  to  allow  these  to  come  to  maturity/  Not  the  less  on, 
that  account  was  de  Maisse,  who  had  till  now  been  Frenc^  am- 
bassador at  Venice,  acknowledged  there  on  receiving  his  new 
credentials  as  plenipotentiary  of  Henry  IV.  On  this  the  pope 
proceeded  from  exhortations  to  threats.  He  exclaimed  that  he 
would  knoyr  how  to  act;  and  ordeij^ed  the  old  manitoria^  which 
had  been  issued  against  the  Venetians  in  the  times  of  Julius  II., 
to  be  sought  out  and  the  formula  of  a  new  one  to  be  drawn  up. 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  without  sorrow  and  heart-felt  repug- 
nance that  he  did  this.  Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  express^  hin.,lf  to  the  ambasaador  sent 
to  him  by  the  Venetians. 

To  fall  out  with  those  whom  we  love  not,^  said  the  pope, 

is  no  such  great  misfortune;  but  with  those  we  love,  that  is 
sad  indeed.  Truly  it  would  grieve  us  much,^^  here  he  laid  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  ^'  to  bireak  with  Venice.^^ 

^^  But  Venice  has  outraged  us.  Nayarra,^^  so  he  called  Henry 
IV., — "is  an  heretic,  exconmiunicated  by  the  holy  see,  yet 
Venice,  in  defiance  of  aU  our  admonition,  has  acknowledged 
him." 

''  Is  the  signoria  iii  any  wise  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 
world,  whose  part  it  is  to  set  an  example  to  others  t  There  is 
still  a  king  of  Spain ;  there  is  still  an  emperor.'*^ 

"  Is  the  republic  any  how  afraid  of  Navarra!  We  will  de- 
fend it  when  necessary,  with  our  utmost  powers;  we  have  nerve 
enough  for  that." 

^^  Or  does  the  republic  contemplate  obtaining  some  advanta- 
ges at  our  expense!     God  himself  would  assist  us." 

"  The  republic  ought  to  set  a  higher  value  on  our  friendship 
than  on  that  of  Navarra.  We  are  more  capable  of  rendering  it 
support." 

''  I  beseech  you,  retreat  a  step  !  The  catholic  king  has  re- 
tracted much,  because  we  desired  it ;  not  because  he  was  afraid 

1  0  Sett.  1589 :  ''  che  per  amor  di  dio  non  si  vada  ianto  avanti  eon  questo  Nav- 
arra che  si  siia  a  reder  etc.*' — [that  for  the  love  of  Ck)dy  they  should  not  go  so  fiup 
with  this  Navarre,  that  they  should  wait  to  8oe»  etc 

»•  3  0 
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of  US,  for  onr  power  against  his  is  like  a  flj  opposed  to  an  ele- 
phant, but  from  affection,  because  the  pope  said  so,  Christ's 
vicar,  from  whom  he  and  all  others  have  their  creed.  Let  the 
signoria  do  so;  let  it  adopt  some  expedient ;  it  cannot  be  diffi- 
cult for  it  to  do  so ;  it  has  old  and  wise  men  enough,  each  of 
whom  is  capable  of  governing  a  world.''^ 

But  this  was  not  said  without  an  answer  being  returned.  The 
extraordinary  ambassador  of  the  Venetians  was  Leonard  Donate, 
a  member  of  the  society  that  met  at  Andrew  Morosini^s ;  a  man 
whose  opinions  were  quite  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  political 
opposition;  a  man,  too,  we  should  say,  of  the  greatest  diploma- 
tic skill,  who  had  ere  now  concluded  many  a  difficult  negotiation. 

Donate  could  not  specifically  mention  in  Bome  all  the  mo- 
tives that  influenced  the  Venetians ;  he  put  those  forward  which 
the  pope  might  admit,  and  be  expected  to  appreciate  in  common 
with  Venice. 

For  was  it  not  manifest  that  the  preponderance  of  Spun  in 
Southern  Europe  was  year  after  year  exhibiting  a  more  power- 
ful aggrandizement !  This  the  pope  felt  as  much  as  any  other 
Italian  prince ;  without  the  approbation  of  the  Spaniards,  even 
at  this  very  time,  he  could  not  move  a  step  in  Italy,  and  how 
would  matters  stand  were  they  once  to  become  absolute  masters 
of  France !  It  was  chiefly  this  consideration^  a  regard  for  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  necessity  for  having  it 
restored,  that  were  pressed  by  Donate.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  republic  had  contemplated,  not  any  offence  to  the 
pope,  but  rather  to  promote  a  material  interest  of  the  papal  see, 
and  to  shield  it  from  injury. 

I  Dispaccio  Donato,  25  Nov.  1589.  The  pope  spoke  so  long  that  the  ambasn- 
dors  say  that  were  they  to  write  it  all  down,  it  wquld  take  a  man  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  read  it  all  aloud  to  the  senate.  Among  other  points  he  constantly  persisted 
on  the  effect  of  the  excommunication.  "  Tre  sono  stati  scommunicati,  il  re  paosato, 
il  principe  di  Conde,  il  re  di  Navarra.  Due  sono  malamente  morti,  il  tcrao  ci  tra- 
vaglia  e  Dio  per  nostro  esoroitio  lo  mantiene :  ma  finir^  anche  esse  e  terminari 
male :  dubitiamo  punto  di  lui. — 2  Decembre.  H  papa  publica  un  solennissimo 
ffiubileo  per  invitar  ogn'uno  a  dover  pregar  S.  Divina  M*  per  la  quicte  et  augumento 
della  fede  cattolica.*' — TThree  have  been  excommunicated,  the  late  kinfl^,  the  prinoe 
of  Cond6,  the  king  of  Navarre.  Two  have  come  to  an  ill  end,  the  third  troubles  us, 
and  God  to  exercise  us  upholds  him ;  but  he  too  will  come  to  an  end  and  finish  badly ; 
we  doubt  how  far  matters  stand  well  with  him. — 2  December.  The  pope  published  a 
most  solemn  jubilee  to  invite  every  one  to  pray  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  augmentation  oi  the  catholic  faith.]  At  this  jubilee  he  would  see  no 
one,  "  por  viver  a  se  stesso  e  a  sue  divotioni**^that  ho  might  live  to  himaolf  and 
^ive  himself  entirely  to  his  devotions]. 
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The  pope  listened  to  him,  jet  seemed  immovable  and  not  to 
be  conyinced.  Donate  despaired  of  accomplishing  any  thing, 
and  begged  he  might  have  his  audience  for  taking  leave.  This 
he  obtained  on  the  16th  of  December  1589,  and  the  pope  made 
it  appear  that  he  would  refuse  him  his  blessing/  But  Sixtus  V. 
was  not  BO  much  the  slave  of  his  convictions  as  not  to  have  been 
impressed  by  really  sound  arguments  on  the  other  side.  He  was 
self-wiUed,  imperious,  opinionative,  obstinate ;  but  therewithal 
his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  change  of  tone ;  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  pay  attention  to  the  views  of  others ;  he  was  radically 
good-natured.  Even  while  he  continued  to  struggle,  and  obsti- 
nately defended  his  position,  he  felt  himself  shaken  at  heart  and 
convinced.  In  the  midst  of  that  audience  he  became  suddenly 
mild  and  forbearing.'  ^^He  who  has  a  companion,^^  he  ex- 
claimed, '^ has  a  master ;  I  will  talk  to  the  congregation;  I  will 
tell  them  that  I  have  been  angry  with  you,  but  that  you  have 
got  the  better  of  me.**'  They  waited  for  some  days  longer ; 
after  that  the  pope  declared  that  he  could  not  approve  what  the 
republic  had  done,  yet  he  would  not  take  the  steps  he  had  con- 
templated against  it.  He  gave  Donate  his  blessing  and  kissed 
him. 

This  alteration  of  personal  feeling,  hardly  noticeable  other- 
wise, was  a  prelude  to  results  of  the  utmost  significancy.  The 
pope  even  remitted  somewhat  of  the  severity  with  which  he  per- 
secuted the  protestant  king;  he  would  not  directly  pronounce  a 
curse  on  the  Roman  catholic  party  which  persisted  in  opposing 
the  policy  he  had  hitherto  pursued  towards  that  prince.  A 
first  step  owes  its  importance  to  its  involving  in  itself  an  entire 
course  of  conduct;  and  this  was  instantly  perceived  on  the  part 
of  the  opposition.  Nothing  more  had  originally  been  contem- 
plated than  simple  exculpation ;  but  now  attempts  were  instantly 
made  to  gain  the  pope  himself  and  make  an  absolute  conquest  of 
him. 

M.  de  Luxemburg^  appeared  in  Italy  on  a  commission  from 

1  Disp.  Donato  16  Dec.:  "  dopo  si  lungo  negotio  restando  anas!  priri  d'ogni  spe- 
ranza'* — [afler  so  long  a  negotiation,  remaining  as  if  bereft  or  all  hope]. 

1  Ibid.:  "  Finalmente  inspirata  dal  sipior  Dio  -  -  diase  dl  contentarsene  (to give 
them  his  blessing)  e  di  easersi  lasciato  vincer  da  noi.'* — [Finally  inspired  by  God, 
-  -  said  that  ho  would  agree  (to  give  them  his  blessing)  and  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  us.] 

s  Franj^is  de  Luxembourg,  Due  de  Piney,  also  called  sometimes  Due  de  Lux- 
embourg, as  by  the  President  Henault  for  instance.     Tb. 
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the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  Boman  catholic  peers  that  had 
attached  themselves  to  Henry  IV.,  and  in  spite  of  the  warning 
representations  of  the  Spaniards,  Sixtus  V*.  in  Januaty  1590 
allowed  him  to  come  to  Borne,  and  gave  him  an  audience.  Tk 
deputy  insisted  particularly  on  the  personal  qualities  of  Hemy 
IV.,  placing  his  courage,  magnanimity,  and  goodness  of  heart 
in  a  glowing  light.  The  pope  was  quite  ravished  with  the  de- 
scription. "  Verily,'^  he  exclaimed,  "  I  regret  having  ever  ex- 
communicated hiin.^  Luxemburg  said,  that  this  king  and  lord 
of  his  would  now  render  himself  worthy  of  absolution,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  His  Holiness,  would  return  into  thh 
bosom  of  the  Boman  catholic  church.^  "In  that  case,'^  exclaimed 
the  pope,  "  I  will  embrace  him  and  console  him.^ 

For  already  his  fancy  was  warmly  interested.  From  that 
moment  these  approaches  filled  him  with  the  liveliest  hopes.  .He 
allowed  himself  to  think  that  the  protestants  were  withheld'from 
returning  to  the  Boman  catholic  church,  more  by  a  political 
aversion  towards  Spain  than  by  any  religious  conviction  opposed 
to  the  Bomish  see.  *He  thought  he  tiiust  not  venture  to  repel 
them  from  him.^  Already  there  was  an  English  ambassador  in 
Borne,  and  a  Saxon  one  was  announced.  He  was  perfectly 
ready  to  give  them  a  hearing;  "would  to  God,**'  said  he,  "they 
would  all  come  to  our  feet." 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him  appeared  among 
other  things  by  the  behaviour  he  showed  to  his  Frendh  legate, 

1  Henry  had  already  given  too  mnch  ground  for  such  declarations.  lie  had 
Bwom  that  he  would  preserve  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  take  instructions  in  it, 
submit  to  a  general  or  national  council  to  meet  within  six  mohths,  isc.  See  1' Es- 
prit dc  la  Ligue  L.  VII"*.    Th. 

sDlspaccio  Donato  13  Genu.  1500.  "II  papa  biasima  I'opinione  de*cardinali  o 
d*altri  prelati  che  lo  stimulano  a  dover  liccntiar  esse  signer  de  Lucenbui^,  e  li  accwui 
che  vogliano  farsi  suo  pedante  (sein  Informator,  wUrden  wir  sagcn)  in  qucllo  che  ha 
studiato  tutto  il  tempo  dclla  vita  sua.  Socrgiunse  che  haveria  caro  che  la  rcgina 
d'Inghilterra,  il  duca  di  Sassonia,  e  tutti  gli  altri  andassero  a  suol  picdi  eon  bona 
dispositione.  Che  dispiacera  a  S.  S*  che  andassero  ad  altri  principi  (zu  verstehn 
katholischen)  et  havessero  communicatione  con  lore,  ma  si  consolava  quandovadino 
a  suoi  piedi  a  dimandar  perdono." — [Donato's  dispatch  of  13  January  1690.  The 
pope  blamed  the  opinion  of  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  who  urged  that  be 
ought  to  dismiss  the  said  M.  de  Luxemburg,  and  accused  them  of  wishing  to  act 
the  pedant  (informator  as  we  should  say  (in  German)  in  a  matter  which  he  had 
studied  all  nis  life  long.  He  added  that  he  sliould  be  delighted  were  the  queen  (if 
England,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  all  the  rest  to  come  to  his  feet  with  a  good  dis- 
position. That  His  Holiness  would  be  displeased  were  they  to  go  to  other  princt's 
rtliat  is  to  say,  Roman  catholic)  and  have  communication  with  them,  but  he  would 
be  consoled  would  they  come  and  ask  pardon  at  his  feet.]  These  sentiments  he 
exproBscd  in  various  forms  at  that  audience. 
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Gar£nal  'Morosini.  The  legatees  forbearance  towards  Henry 
IIL  had  been  treated  up  to  this  time  as  a  sin,  and  he  had  re- 
turned to  Italy  overwhelmed  with  the  papal  disfavom*.  Bat  noy 
he  was  brought  from  Montalto  into  the  consistory,  imd  the  pop3 
received  him  with  the  declaration  that  he  was  delighted  to  think 
4;hat  a  cardinal  of  his  own  choice,  as  he  was,  had  won  for  himself 
the  general  approbation/  Donna  GamiUa  invited  him  to  her 
table. 

How  much  must  this  complete  altcfration  of  eonduct  have 
amazed  the  strict  Boman  catholic  world !  the  pope  now  shotted 
a  leaning  towards  a  protestant  whom  he  himself  had  excommu- 
nicated, and  who,  according  to  the  ancient  rules  of  the  church, 
was  incapable  of  receiving  absolution  in  coBsequence  of  hid  hav« 
ing  committed  a  double  aposla^. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  this  should  produce  a  re- 
action. The  strict  Roman  catholic  party  was  not  so  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pope  as  not  at  times  to  be  capable  of  opposing 
him ;  and  the  power  of  Spain  presented  them  with  a  stay  to 
which  they  eagerly  attached  themselves. 

In  France  the  League  party  accused  the  pope  of  avarice ; 
complaining  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  draW  his  purse,  and 
that  he  wished  to  save  up  the  money  he  had  amassed  in  the 
castle,  to  expend  it  on  his  nephews  sind  relations.  In  Spain,  a 
Jesuit  preached  on  the  lamentable  condition  in  which  the  church 
lay.  It  was  not  only  the  republic  of  Venice  that  ifavoured  the 
heretic,  but;  *^Hush  hush,"  said  he,  putting  his  finger  on  his 
mouth,  "but  even  the  pope  himself.**'  This  was  re-echoed  in 
Italy.  Sixtus  Y.  was  already  so  susceptible  on  the  subject,  that 
he  took  personal  offence  at  an  exhortation  to  general  prayer, 
"for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  favour  of  God  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church,**^  issued  by  the  general  of  the  Capuchins,  and  sus- 
pended that  dignitary. 

Matters,  however,  were  not  confined  to  niere  hints  and  pri- 
vate complaints.  On  the  22d  of  March  1590,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador appeared  in  the  papal  apartments,  for  the  purpose  of 

1  Dlspaccio  3  Marzo.    ''Dice  di  consolarei  assai  ch'egli  soa  creatura  foase  di 
tutti  tanto  celebrato.     U  cl»«  Morosini  acquistd  molta  honore  e  riputatione  per  la 


Boa  relatione  delle  cose  di  Francia." — [Dispatch  of  3d  March.  He'iroeaks  of  being 
Bufficiently  conflolod  In  that  he,  h\s  creature,  had  been  so  mnch  celebrated  by  bo 
many.    The  most  illustrious  Moroeini  gained  much  honour  and  reputation  by  the 
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formallj  protesting,  in  his  master^s  name,  against  the  course 
pursued  by  the  pope/  There  was  an  opinion  then  abroad,  yte 
perceive,  which  was  more  orthodox,  and  more  Boman  catholic 
than  the  pope  himself;  to  this  the  Spanish  ambassador  appeared 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  an  expression,  and  of  clothing  it  in 
words  in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  Extraordinary  occurrence! 
The  ambassador  dropt  upon  one  knee  and  besought  his  Holiness 
to  permit  him  to  execute  his  sovereign'*s  commands.  The  pope 
begged  him  to  rise;  (remarking)  that  it  would  be  heresy  to  be- 
have towards  the  vicar  of  Christ  as  he  contemplated.  The  am- 
bassador would  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose. "  Your  Holiness,'**  he  commenced,  "  might  declare  the 
adherents  of  Navarre  excommunicated  without  distinction. 
Your  Holiness  might  pronounce  Navarre,  in  any  case,  or  at  any 
time,  incapable  of  ascending  the  French  throne.  If  not,  the 
catholic  king  will  renounce  his  allegiance  to  your  Holiness;  the 
king  will  not  endure  such  a  thing  as  that  Christ's  cause  should 
go  to  ruin."^  The  pope  would  hardly  allow  him  to  proceed 
thus  far  in  what  he  had  to  say;  he  exclaimed  that  that  was  not 
the  king's  office.  The  ambassador  stood  up,  again  threw  him- 
self on  his  knee,  and  wished  to  proceed.  The  pope  called  him  a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  went  away.  But  Olivarez  would  not 
thus  be  satisfied;  he  declared  that  he  would  and  must  bring  his 
protestation  to  a  close,  even  though  the  pope  should  deprive 
him  of  his  head  for  doing  so;  he  knew  well  that  the  king  would 
avenge  him,  and  reward  his  fidelity  to  his  children.  Sixtus  V., 
on  the  other  hand,  was  all  fire  and  fiiry.    It  was  not  permitted, 

1  Even  as  soon  as  on  the  10th  of  March  the  ambassador  had  presented  the 
pope  with  the  following  questions :  "  li  ha  ricercato  la  risposta  sopra  tre  cose,  ciod 
di  licentiar  Luoenburg,  iscommunicar  11  cardinali  et  altri  prelati  che  segnono  11 
Navarra,  e  prometter  dl  non  habUitar  mai  esse  Navarra  alia  succesaione  deUa  coro- 
na."— pie  had  sought  for  answers  about  these  three  things,  to  wit,  the  dismissal  of 
Luxemburg,  the  excommunication  of  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates  who  had  fol- 
lowed Navarre,  and  a  promise  that  he  would  never  make  Navarro  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown ;]  and  announced  a  protest.  On  this  the  pope  had  threatened 
him  with  excommunication.  **  Minaccia  dl  iscommunicar  quel  e  castigarll  neUa 
vita  che  ardiranno  di  tentar  quanto  egli  11  havea  detto,  cacciandolo  inanzi  e  serran- 
dogli  in  faccia  la  porta." — [Ue  threatened  to  excommunicate  and  to  punish  for  life 
those  who  should  dare  to  urge  as  much  as  he  had  said  to  him,  driving  him  before 
him  and  shutting  the  door  in  his  face.] 

•  Che  S.  S*  dichiari  iscommunicati  tutti  quel  che  segultano  in  Francia  LI  Nav- 
arra e  tutti  gli  altri  che  quovis  mode  ii  dessero  ajuto,  e  che  dichiari  esso  Navarra 
incapace  perpctuamentc  alia  corona  di  Francia ;  altramente  che  11  re  suo  si  levcri 
dalla  obedienza  della  chiesa,  e  procurerii  che  non  sia  fatta  ingiuria  alia  causa  dl 
Christo,  e  che  la  piet&  e  la  religlone  soa  sia  conosciuta, — [See  the  text.] 
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he  said,  to  any  prince  in  the  world  to  pretend  to  teach  a  pope 
who  is  placed  by  Grod  as  a  master  over  others;  but  that  the  am- 
bassador was  conducting  himself  most  yiciously;  bis  instructions 
empowered  him  to  proceed  to  a  protestation,  only  in  the  case  of 
the  pope  showing  himself  lukewarm  in  the  affairs  of  the  league; 
how  came  he  to  know  that  this  was  the  case !  Did  the  ambas- 
sador mean  to  prescribe  what  steps  his  Holiness  should  follow ! 

Grenuine  Soman  Catholicism  seemed  to  have  but  one  sole  aim, 
but  one  sole  undivided  opinion;  it  seems  to  have  been  arrested 
in  its  career  of  conquest,  just  as  the  scale  was  turning  in  its 
fovour;  two  sides,  two  sentiments,  unexpectedly  developed  them- 
selves within  it,  opposed  to  each  other  politically  and  ecclesiasti- 
cally; the  one  attack,  the  other  resistance.  The  conflict  betwixt 
them  began  by  each  endeavouring,  with  its  utmost  might,  to  gain 
over  the  head  of  the  church  to  itself.  The  one  beset  the  pope ; 
it  sought  to  make  sure  of  him  with  bitterness,  with  menaces, 
almost  with  direct  violence.  The  other  had  disposed  him  to 
incline  towards  it  by  means  of  an  internal  impulse  communicated 
at  the  decisive  moment;  it  endeavoured  to  precipitate  him  into 
the  adoption  of  its  views;  it  sought  to  seduce  him  by  promises; 
it  set  the  most  brilliant  prospects  before  him.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  for  the  determination  of  their  contest,  which 
Bide  he  should  adopt. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  this  pope,  so  renowned  as  he  has 
been  for  practical  energy  and  determination,  fills  us  mih  amaze- 
ment. 

On  the  arrival  of  letters  from  Philip  II.,  in  which  that  mon« 
arch  declared  that  he  would  defend  the  good  cause  and  support 
the  league  with  all  the  resources  of  his  states,  and  even  with  his 
blood,  the  pope  too  was  full  of  zeal;  he  would  not  burthen  him- 
self, said  he,  with  the  reproach  of  not  having  opposed  such  a 
heretic  as  Navarre.^ 

1  He  spoke  openly  in  the  oonsistory ;  "  di  haver  Bcritto  al  re  eon  sua  propria 
mano,  che  procurer^  sempre  con  tutte  le  Bue  forxe  Bpirituali  e  temporali  che  mai 
riesca  re  dl  Francia  alcuno  che  non  sia  di  oompita  sodisfiittione  alia  Sua  Cattolica 
MaesU/' — [of  haying  written  to  the  king  with  his  own  hand  that  he  would  always 
see  to  it  with  all  his  spiritual  and  temporal  forces,  that  no  one  should  oyer  come  to 
he  king  of  France  who  should  not  be  completely  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  Ca- 
tholic Majesty.]  Already  in  January  1590,  the  ambas^uidor  said :  '*  II  papa  nelle 
trattationi  paria  con  uno  ad  un  modo  con  suoi  disegni  et  ad  un  altro  con  altri  (dis- 
egni)." — [The  pope  in  his  negotiations  spoke  at  one  time  in  conformity  with  his 
own  designs,  and  at  other  tin^  according  to  other  (designs).] 
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Not  the  less  on  this  account  did  he  again  incline  to  the  other 
side.  On  the  difficulties  in  which  French  affieuis  involved  him 
being  represented  to  him,  he  would  exclaim;  ^^  Were  Navarre 
here  I  would  on  mv  knees  beseech  him  to  become  a  Bomaa 
catholic."*' 

Never  did  a  prince  stand  in  a  stranger  position  towards  his 
plenipotentiary  than  Pope  Sixtus  did  towards  the  legate  GUetano, 
whom  he  had  sent  into  France  while  still  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  pope  had  not  yet,  indeed,  passed  over  to  the 
side  of  the  French,  but  he  had  been  brought  to  entertain  an  un- 
decided neutral  opinion.  The  legate  followed  his  old  instructions 
without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  this  change.  When 
Henry  IV.  followed  up  his  victory  at  Ivry  by  laying  siege  to 
Paris,  it  was  the  papal  legate  that  then  opposed  him  mosl.  In 
his  hands  the  leading  men  and  magistrates  swore  that  they  would 
never  capitulate  with  Navarre;  and  by  his  spiritual  authority  and 
a  behaviour  equally  adroit  and  firm,  he  contrived  to  keep  them 
to  their  ^gagements.^ 

In  point  of  &ct,  the  wonted  strict  sentiment  developed  most 
strength  in  the  end. 

OUvarez  obliged  the  pope  to  dismiss  Luxemburg,  though  it 
were  only  under  the  guise  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreto.  The  pope 
had  intended  that  Monsignor  Serafino,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  of  French  sentiments,  should  proceed  on  a  mission  to 
France.  Olivarez  openly  complained,  and  threatened  that  he 
would  never  more  come  to  an  audience;  the  pope  replied  that  in 
God's  name  he  might  go  away;  yet  Olivarez  came  oflF  victorious 
at  last,  and  Serafino's  mission  was  delayed.  An  opinion  (believed 
to  be)  orthodox,  and  unhesitatingly  maintauied,  possesses  an 
incredible  force,  especially  when  abetted  by  a  capable  person. 
Olivarez  had  on  his  side  the  congregation  which  managed  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  which,  too,  had  been  constituted  at  an 
earlier  period.  In  July  1 590,  a  new  alliance  was  proposed  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  pope,^  and  the  latter  declared  that  he  must 
do  something  in  favour  of  Spain. 

1  Disconrs  veritable  ot  notable  du  sid^  do  la  ville  do  Paris  en  Tan  1500 — 
[True  and  notable  account  of  the  sioge  of  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  year  1590],  in 
Villeroy  ;  M^moircs  d'6stat  tonn.  II.  p.  417. 

<  The  king  was  to  fit  out  20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  the  pope  15,000  in- 
fantry and  2000  cavalry.     "  Li  ambasciatori  solUcitano  con  u  cardinali  la  oonclu- 
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Bat  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  meanwhile  he  abandoned  the 
other  party.  At  this  very  time  he  had  with  him  the  agent  of  a 
chief  of  the  Huguenots,  Lesdigui^res;  a  charg^  d'affaires  of  the 
Landgrave,  and  an  English  deputy  were  on  the  spot;  and  even 
now  the  imperial  ambassador  was  endeavouring  to  secure  himself 
against  the  dreaded  insinuations  of  the  Saxon  ambassador  who 
was  expected  imew;  the  manosuvres  of  Chancellor  Grell  reached 
even  to  Bome.^ 

Thus  was  the  powerful  prince  pf  the  church,  who  loved  the 
idea  of  a  direct  authority  over  the  whole  world  being  bestowed 
on  hira,  and  who  had  amassed  a  treasure  which  might  well  have 
enabled  him  to  strike  some  powerful  blow,  wavering  and  irreso- 
lute at  the  very  moment  of  the  crisis. 

Are  we  to  c^ar^^e  this  ao:ainst  him  as  a  crime!  I  fear  we 
should  wrong  him  by  doing  so.  He  clearly  saw  the  state  of 
things;  he  perceived  the  dangm  on  both  sides,  and  gave  room 
fer  the  play  of  opposite  Impulses.  No  crisis  compelling  him  to 
come  to  a  final  decision  appeared.  The  elements  which  divided 
the  world,  parried  their  conflict  even  into  his  very  soul,  and  nei- 
ther of  th^n  had  as  yet  obtained  the  mastery  there. 

However,  in  the  impossibility  of  compelling  the  world  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  he  certainly  set  himself  to  exercise  a  high-minded 
influence  over  it.  Much  rather  did  the  social  forces  that  were 
then  in  agitation  produce  a  redaction  upon  him,  and  this  assumed 
a  very  peculiar  aspect. 

Sixtus  had  put  down  the  banditti  mainly  by  means  of  the 

Bione  e  Bottoscrittione  del  capltolato  (Disp.  14  Lnglio)." — [The  ambassadora  BoUclted 
with  the  eardiiials  the  coneltMion  and  subscription  of  the  oovenant  (Disp.  14  July.)] 
At  a  meeting  of  the  consppegation  the  pope  proposed  the  question  :  "  an  electio  reaia 
Francis,  Tacante  princiiie  ex  corpore  sanguinis,  spectet  ad  pontifieem." — [if  toe 


election  of  the  king  of  France,  failing  piinoes  of  the  Uood,  belongs  to  the  pope.] 
"  £)$ortato  a  star  neutrale,  laudan(b  il  consigiio  risponde  non  poter  rcstar  a  far 
qualche  eoaa  (Disp.  28  Luglio.") — ^[On  being  exhorted  to  stand  neutral,  he  replied, 
time  prai<»ing  that  advice,  that  he  could  not  1 


at  the  same  time  prai<»ing  that  advice,  that  he  could  not  remain  doin^  such  a  thing. 
(Disp.  28  July.)]  Meanwhile  it  runs  thus  in  the  dispatch  of  28th  July ;  "  Laom- 
geres  haTfiva  mandato  un  sue  huomo  a  tiuttar  con  S.  S*,  il  quale  ha  tfattato  lun« 
gamente  seco.** — [Laodigeres  (Le»<liguiGrc«)  had  sent  a  man  of  his  to  negotiato 
with  his  Holiness,  who  negotiated  at  great  length  with  him.] 

1  Otherwise  it  a  impossible  to  understand  why  the  imperial  ambassador  should 
fi>rewam  the  pope  of  the  Saxon  insinuations.  *'  L*ambasciatora  dell'imperatore 
prega  il  pontenoe  di  non  yolcr  ascoltare  quel  huomo  che  yien  detto  esser  mandato 
dal  doea  di  Sassonia,  in  qucUo  che  fusse  di  prcgiuditio  del  suo  patron  e  deiU  casa 
d' Austria ;  e  cosi  li  vien  promeww)." — [The  emperor's  ambassador  begged  the  pon- 
tiff not  to  attend  to  the  man  who  might  come  as  sent  by  the  duke  of  Saxony  in  re- 
gard to  whateyer  might  be  said  to  the  prejudice  of  his  patron  and  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and  thus  it  was  promised  to  him.] 

I.  3  X 
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good  understanding  which  he  maintained  with  his  neighbours. 
Now  that  this  began  to  decline,  now  that  different  sentiments 
were  cherished  in  Tuscany  and  Venice  from  those  that  prevailed 
in  Naples  and  Milan,  and  that  the  pope,  who  declared  himself 
for  neither,  came  to  be  suspected  alternately  by  one  or  other  of  his 
neighbours,  the  banditti  too  began  to  put  themselves  again  in  motion. 

They  re-appeared  in  April  1590;  Sacripante  in  the  Maremma; 
Piccolomini  in  the  Bomagna;  Battistella  in  the  Campagna  of 
Bome.  They  were  abundantly  supplied  with  money,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  they  paid  away  a  great  many  Spanish  doubloons. 
They  found  adherents  chiefly  in  the  Guelphic  party;  and  already 
conducted  their  expeditions  again  in  regularly  organized  bodies, 
with  flying  banners  and  drums.  The  papal  troops  had  no  wish 
to  engage  with  them.^  This  directly  re-acted  on  all  the  relative 
bearings  of  the  different  parties.  The  Bolognese  opposed  the 
pope'*s  design  of  having  the  number  of  the  city^s  senators  aug- 
mented, and  that,  too,  with  a  keenness  and  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence such  as  had  been  long  unheard  of. 

In  this  state  of  things,  amid  so  many  vexations  pressing  so 
closely  upon  him,  and  without  having  so  much  as  attempted  any 
decision  or  resolution  in  the  most  important  a&ir,  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  died  (27th  August  1590). 

Just  as  he  breathed  his  last  a  tempest  discharged  itself  on  the 
Quirinal.  The  silly  populace  were  convinced  that  Friar  Felix 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  wicked  one,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  had  risen  step  by  step  from  low  beginnings,  and  now  at 
the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  his  soul  had  been  carried 
off  in  a  storm.  Thus  did  they  signify  their  discontentment  at 
the  introduction  of  so  many  new  taxes,  and  those  doubts  which 
had  latterly  been  so  often  mooted  as  to  his  thorough  orthodoxy. 
In  the  wildness  of  their  excitement  they  pulled  down  the  statues 
which  had  at  one  time  been  erected  in  honour  of  him ;  nay,  a 
resolution  was  agreed  to  in  the  Capitol,  that  no  statue  should 
ever  again  be  erected  to  a  pope  during  his  life-time. 

URBAN  TH.  OBBOORT  XIY.  INNOCBNT  EL.  AITD  THSIR  CONCLAVES,  1500,  1591. 

The  new  election  was  now  of  double  importance.     It  mainly 

I  Disp.  21  Luglio.  "  I  fuorusciti  corrono  fino  8U  le  porto  di  Roma." — [The  out- 
laws made  incursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  [The  Dispatches  of  17th  March, 
7th  April,  28th  April,  ]2th  May,  2d  June,  contain  detalhi  on  this  subject.] 
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depended  on  the  personal  sentimenta  of  a  pope,  which  of  the  two 
tendencies,  the  straggle  between  which  had  commenced,  he 
shonld  declare  himself  for,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  deci- 
sion might  lead  to  results  affecting  the  world  at  large.  Hence 
the  movements  attending  the  election  contest  in  the  conclave  are 
of  peculiar  importance,  and  we  must  here  introduce  a  word  on 
the  subject. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  preponder- 
ating influence  either  of  the  imperial  or  of  the  French  party,  re- 
gularly prevailed  with  the  electors;  the  cardinals,  as  was  said  by 
a  pope,  had  no  longer  any  free  voice.  Ever  after  the  middle  of 
that  century  this  influence  exercised  by  foreign  powers,  became 
much  less  material;  the  curia  remained  far  more  master  of  its 
own  proceedings  than  it  had  been  before.  Hence,  we  say,  there 
had  arisen,  in  the  movements  of  internal  intrigue,  a  principle,  or 
a  custom,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

Each  pope  was  in  the  practice  of  appointing  a  number  of  car- 
dinals, who  then,  in  the  next  conclave,  flocked  round  the  nephews 
of  the  deceased  pontiff,  formed  a  new  power,  and  ordinarily  en- 
deavoured  to  elevate  some  one  from  among  themselves  to  the 
throne.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  never  succeeded  in  this,  that 
the  opposition  triumphed  in  every  instance,  and  ordinarily  pro- 
moted an  opponent  of  the  last  pope. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  subject  in  detail.  We 
possess  not  altogether  unauthentic  communications  about  these 
elections;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  just  view  of 
the  personal  ties  here  brought  into  operation;  this  must  ever 
remain  obscure. 

It  will  suffice  that  we  note  the  principle  that  prevailed.  With- 
out exception,  in  the  course  of  that  period,  not  the  adherents, 
but  the  opponents  of  the  last  pope,  that  is,  the  creatures  of  the 
next  preceding  one,  carried  off  the  victory.  Paul  IV.  was  raised 
to  the  popedom  by  the  creatures  of  Paul  III.,  Pius  IV.  by  means 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Caraffas  and  of  Paul  IV.  Borromeo,  the 
nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  had  sufficient  disinterestedness  to  volunteer 
his  vote  in  favour  of  Pius  V.,  a  man  of  the  opposite  party,  whom, 
however,  he  thought  the  most  religious  man  among  them ;  but 
he  acted  thus  only  under  the  warmest  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  owed  every  thing  to  his  uncle,  and  who,  as  it  runs 
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in  the  report,  hardly  could  bdiere  thai  thej  saw  what  they  did 
Bee,  or  that  they  acted  as  they  did.  Nor  did  they  mgket  to 
take  advantage  of  this  comidianey  in  the  next  eaae  thatooeomd. 
That  custom  they  sought  to  have  recognised;  they  willed  to 
have  it  set  up  as  the  established  rule,  and,  in  £ftot,  they  appointed 
the  successor  of  Pius  V.  from  the  creatures  of  Pius  IV.  The 
same  thing  took  place  at  the  election  of  Sixtus  V.;  he  was  ele* 
Tated  from  amongst  the  opponents  of  his  predeoessor  G^egoiy. 

We  need  not  wonder  accordingly,  if  we  uniformly  find  the 
greatest  contrasts  of  character  on  the  papal  throne.  The  differ- 
ent factions  dioye  each  other  out  of  that  position. 

In  yirtue  of  this  custom  the  oj^nents  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  opposed  the  last  turn  taken  by  his  policy,  en 
this  occasion,  too,  had  a  great  prospect  before  them.  Sixtus  had 
aggrandized  his  nephew  beyond  measure;  the  latter  entered  the 
conclave  with  a  host  of  devoted  cardinals,  as  numerous  as  ever 
had  been  known.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  he  had  to  give  way. 
The  creatures  of  Gregory  now  raised  to  the  dirone  one  who  had 
opposed  the  late  pope,  and  "vi^o  had  even  been  partieulaily  in* 
jured  by  him;  a  man  of  unquestionable  Spaniah  sentiments. 
This  was  John  Baptist  Oastagna,  Urban  VII.^ 

But  they  were  unfortunate  in  this  choice.  Urban  VII.  died 
before  being  crowned,  before  he  had  named  a  single  prelate,  on 
the  12th  day  of  his  pontificate,  and  the  election  contest  was 
forthwith  renewed. 

It  was  distinguished  by  the  Spaniards  again  taking  the  keen- 
est part  in  it.  They  well  perceived  how  much  depended  on  it, 
as  respected  the  affairs  of  France.  The  king  resolved  to  take  a 
step  which  was  oharged  against  him  in  lUmie  as  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, and  which  even  his  own  partisans  knew  not  how  to 
excuse,  except  by  alleging  the  pressmg  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself;^  he  named  seven  cardinals  who  appeared  to 

^  Conclave  di  papa  UAano  VII.  MS.    **  La  pratioa  (di  ^pesta  dettione)  fb 

Siidata  dal  cardinal  S&nEa  (capo  delle  creature  di  papa  Gresono  XJII.)  c  da  car- 
nal! Genovosi." — rConcIaye  of  Pope  Urban  VIl.  MS.  The  management  (of 
this  eleetioa)  was  dunootod  by  Cardinal  Sfona  (the  diief  of  those  who  had  been 
promoted  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.)  and  by  tho  Genoese  cardinals.]  In  a  dispatch  of 
the  French  ambanador,  Maisse  in  Venice,  in  F.  Ton  Ranmcr*s  Ilist.  Letters,  T. 
360,  ¥re  find  that  Colonna,  after  he  had  once  taken  posseasion  of  the  papal  seat,  had 
been  dragged  down  from  it  by  Sforza,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  llteruly. 

*  "  n  grande  interesse  del  re  cattolico  e  la  spesa  nolla  quale  A  trova  sense  lyuto 
nisflono  per  aervitio  dolia  ChristianiUb  &  che  |^  ai  debhia  coiidoiiare.*'^Th9  gnat 
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him  to  be  suitable  candidates,  and  would  accept  of  none  else.  At 
the  head  of  these  nominees  stood  the  name  Madruzzi,  and 
straightway  the  Spanish  cardinals  made  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
day  with  this  their  chief. 

But  they  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance.  Madruzzi 
found  no  favour  because  he  was  a  German,  and  because  the  con- 
clave were  not  willing  to  allow  the  popedom  to  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  ba]4>arians.^  Montalto,  too,  would  accept  of  none  of 
the  renuuning  nominees.  It  is  true  that  he  would  have  found 
it  vain  to  attempt  to  raise  one  of  his  adherents  to  the  pontificate, 
but  he  had  power  enough  to  exclude  at  least  any  candidate  he 
disliked.  The  conclave  protracted  its  sittings  to  an  undue 
length;  the  banditti  were  masters  of  the  country;  news  arrived 
every  day  of  property  being  plundered  and  villages  being  burned; 
a  movement  was  to  be  dreaded  even  in  Bome  itself. 

There  was  but  one  means  of  coming  to  a  result,  and  this  lay 
in  raising  to  the  popedom  that  candidate  among  the  several  who 
had  been  proposed,  who  should  be  least  unacceptable  to  the  ne- 
phew of  Sixtus  V.  In  the  Florentine  accounts^  we  are  told  that 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Roman  that  Cardinal  Sforza, 
the  chief  of  the  Gregorian  cardinals,  specially  contributed  to 
bring  this  about.  Bictired  within  his  cell,  probably  because  he 
had  been  told  that  his  interests  would  best  be  promoted  by  his 
holding  his  peace,  and  afflicted  with  fever,  lived  Cardinal  Sfon- 
drato,  one  of  the  seven.  The  different  parties  united  in  select- 
ing him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  family  alliance  was  concerted 
between  the  house  of  Sfondrato  and  Montalto.  Upon  this  Mon- 
talto  visited  the  cardinal  in  his  cell,  and  found  him  praying  be- 
fore a  crucifix,  not  wholly  recovered  from  fev^.  He  told  him 
that  he  was  to  be  elected  the  next  morning.  On  that  morning, 
oth  December,  1590,  he  introduced  him  with  Sforza  into  the 
chapel,  where  the  votes  were  given.  Sfondrato  was  elected;  and 
called  himself  Gregory  XI V.^ 

interoit  of  the  catholic  king  and  the  expense  in  which  he  had  found  himaelf  involved, 
without  any  aasistanco,  in  the  serrico  of  Christianity,  were  such  that  he  ought  to 
be  forgiven.] 

1  Cardinal  Morosini  said ;  **  Italia  anderebbc  in  prcda  a'  barbari,  che  farebbe  una 
vergogua."  Concl.  dclla  sedo  vacante  di  Urbane  Vll.—f  Italy  would  become  a  prey 
to  barbarians,  which  would  be  scandalous.  Conclave  or  the  vacant  see  of  Urban 
VII.] 

*  Galium :  Storia  del  granducato  di  Toscana  V.  09. 

s  T.  Taaso  has  celebrated  this  accession  to  the  (papal)  throne  in  a  splendid  can- 
cone  :  Da  graa  lode  immortaL 
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He  was  a  man  that  fSusted  twice  aweek,  read  mass  every  day, 
performed  his  prescribed  devotions  always  on  his  knees,  and  then 
devoted  an  hour  to  his  fiftvonrite  author,  St.  Bernard,  from  whose 
works  he  carefully  marked  the  sentences  which  more  espeoiany 
struck  him;  a  pure  and  hannless  souL  It  was  remarked,  how- 
ever, half  in  jest,  that  he  had  come  too  soon,  in  the  seventh 
month,  into  the  world,  and  was  reared  with  difficulty,  so  that  in 
general  he  had  too  little  of  the  earthly  element  in  him*  He 
never  understood  any  thing  whatever  of  the  practice  and  move- 
ments of  the  curia.  The  cause  which  the  Spaniards  fought  for, 
he  held  at  once  to  be  the  cause  of  the  church.  He  was  a  bom 
subject  of  Philip  II.  and  a  man  after  the  king^s  own  heart.  He 
declared  himself  without  hesitation  or  delay  in  &vour  of  the 
League.^ 

^^  Do  you,^^  he  wrote  to  the  Parisians,  ^^  who  have  made  so 
praiseworthy  a  conmiencement,  now  persevere  and  make  no  halt 
until  you  have  attained  the  object  of  your  endeavours,  Undor 
the  inspiration  of  God  we  have  resolved  to  assist  you..  First, 
we  have  set  apart  for  you  an  aid  in  money,  and  that,  too,  be- 
yond the  measure  of  our  resources.  Then  we  appoint  our  nun- 
cio, Landriano,  to  proceed  to  France  with  a  view  to  the  bringing 
back  of  all  who  have  deserted  from  your  association.  Finally, 
we  send  you,  though  at  a  heavy  charge  to  the  church,  our  be- 
loved son  and  nephew  Hercules  Sfondrato,  duke  of  Monte-Mar- 
ciano,  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  assist  in  defending  you  with 
arms.  But  should  you  require  still  further  aid,  we  will  provide 
you  with  that  also.' 

^e  whole  policy  of  Gregory  XIV.  is  summed  up  in  this  let- 
ter. That  policy,  however,  produced  a  great  effect.  The  very 
declaration  of  his  purpose,  the  repeating  of  the  excommimication 
of  Henry  IV.  which  was  coupled  with  it,  and  then  the  charge 
with  which  Landriano  entered  France,  addressed  to  all  the  clergy, 
nobility,  officers  of  justice,  and  the  third  estate,  to  withdraw, 
under  pain  of  grievous  punishment,  from  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
caused  a  profound  impression.^    There  were  on  the   side  of 

1  Cicarella  de  vita  Gre«[orii  XIV.,  to  be  found  in  all  the  later  editions  of  Platina. 

'  **  Gregoire  pape  XlY.  i  mes  fils  bien-aym^z  Ics  gens  da  conseil  des  seiie  qiiar- 
tiers  de  la  vllle  de  Paris/' — [Gregory  to  my  wcU-beloved  sons,  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  sixteen  quarters  of  the  city  of  Paris,]  in  Cayet's  Chronologie  noTO- 
naire.    M6moires  coll.  nniv.  torn  LVII.  p.  62. 

*  Cayet  eyen  notices  this.    "  Le  party  du  roy  tetoii  sans  anoane  diyisiott.    Ce 
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Henry  IV.  so  many  Boman  catholics  holding  strict  opinions, 
"who  were  confounded  at  last  by  these  decided  measures  of  the 
head  of  their  church.  They  declared  that  it  was  not  the  king- 
dom only  that  had  a  regular  order  of  succession,  but  also  the 
church;  and  that  the  religion  (of  the  country)  must  as  little  be 
altered  as  the  dynasty.  From  this  time  forward  there  began  to 
be  formed  among  the  king^s  adherents  the  so-called  third  party, 
which  constantly  insisted  on  his  resuming  Boman  Catholicism, 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  him  only  under  this  condition  and 
with  this  prospect,  and  was  of  so  much  the  more  consequence, 
in  as  much  as  the  most  influential  persons  in  his  immediate  cir- 
cle belonged  to  it. 

But  still  greater  consequences  were  to  be  expected  from  the 
other  measures  which  the  pope  announced  in  that  letter,  and 
which  he  delayed  not  to  execute.  He  sent  the  Parisians  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  15,000  scudi.  He  despatched  Colonel  Lusi 
into  Switzerland  to  enlist  troops  there.  After  having  solemnly 
delivered  the  standards  of  the  church,  in  St.  Mary  Maggiore^s, 
to  his  nephew  Hercules,  as  their  general,  he  sent  him  to  Milan, 
where  his  forces  were  to  be  assembled.  Archbishop  Matteucci, 
who  accompanied  him  as  commissaiy,  was  abundantly  provided 
with  money. 

Under  these  auspices  Philip  II.  no  longer  scrupled  to  take  up 
French  afiairs  in  good  earnest.  His  troops  burst  into  Brittany, 
and  took  up  positions  in  Toulouse  and  Montpellier.  He  thought 
he  could  put  forward  special  claims  to  some  provinces;  in  others 
he  maintained  the  closest  alliance  with  the  leading  chiefs;  these 
sometimes  established  and  maintained  Capuchin  friars.  In  many 
quarters  he  was  looked  upon  as  ^'  the  sole  defender  of  the  ortho- 
dox against  the  Huguenots,^^  and  he  was  even  mgently  invited 
to  come  to  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  Piemontese  attacked  Pro- 
vence. The  papal  army  joined  that  of  the  League  in  Verdun. 
There  was  a  general  movement  of  Spanish-Italian  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  France  by  force  into  that  rigidly  Boman 
catholic  career  which  preponderated  most  in  those  countries.  The 

qoi  fat  entretenu  Jmmies  au  temps  de  la  publication  dee  baDfiB  monitoriales  dn  pape 
Crregoire  XIV.  que  d'aucuns  voulurent  engendrer  un  tiers  party  et  le  former  des 
catlu)liqiiC8,  qui  ^toit  dans  le  party  royal.  — [The  king's  iiarty  was  without  any 
division.  Wnich  continued  to  be  the  case  untu  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
monitorial  bulls  of  Pope  Gr^;ory  XIV.  when  some  wished  to  create  a  third  party, 
and  to  make  it  consist  of  the  cathoUoi  in  the  royal  party.] 
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Spaniards  now  had  the  benefit  of  the  treasores  which  Pope  Six- 
tus  had  amassed  with  so  much  effort,  and  which  he  had  saTed 
80  carefully.  Gregory  XIV.,  after  taking  &om  the  castle  all  the 
moneys  not  destined  to  any  particular  objects,  proceeded  to  lay 
his  hands  on  those  also  which  had  been  most  strictly  tied  op. 
He  judged  that  a  case  of  more  pressing  necessity  could  never 
occur  in  the  church. 

What  with  the  determination  of  purpose  which  now  appeared, 
the  prudence  shown  by  the  king,  the  wealth  of  the  pcqie  and  the 
influence  which  their  combined  authority  exercised  on  France, 
it  was  in  &ct  incalculable  to  what  an  extent  this  doublo^sided, 
and  at  once  secular  and  spiritual  ambition  would  hare  carried 
matters,  had  not  Gregory  XIV.,  in  the  midst  of  the  undertak- 
ing, died.  He  had  occupied  the  papal  see  only  ten  months  and 
ten  days,  and  yet  had  effected  such  important  changes;  what 
might  not  have  been  the  result,  had  he  held  the  goyemment  for 
some  years!  His  death  was  the  heayieat  loss  which  could  beUl 
the  party  of  the  League  and  of  Spain. 

Once  more,  it  is  true,  the  Spaniards  carried  all  before  them 
in  the  conclaye.  They  had  again  named  seyen  candidates,^  and 
one  of  these,  John  Anthony  Fachinetto,  who  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  IX.,  was  elected.  He  too,  in  so  far  as  a  judgment 
could  be  formed  of  him,  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  interest;  at 
least  he  sent  money  to  the  League,  and  the  letter  is  still  extant 
in  which  he  urges  Alexander  Fainese  to  hasten  the  equipment 
of  his  troops,  to  inyade  France  and  relieve  Bouen,  all  which  that 
general  forthwith  executed  with  so  much  success  and  skill.'  But 
the  misfortune  was  that  Innocent  too  was  already  yery  old  and 
feeble;  he  hardly  ever  left  his  bed;  he  even  gave  his  audiences 
while  lying  there;  so  that  from  the  death-bed  of  a  gray-beard 
who  could  no  longer  move  about,  there  went  forth  exhortations 
to  war,  which  set  France  and  indeed  all  Europe  in  commotion. 

1  In  the  nistoiro  dcs  conclaves  (History  of  the  Conclaves)  T.  251,  it  is  said, 
"  Lcs  E^pagnols  vouloient  r6tablir  leur  reputation. *'i — [The  Spaniards  wiahcd  to 
rc-establb>h  their  I'eputatiun.]  But  this  is  only  a  mibtranblation,  for  in  Uie  MS. 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  that  book,  Conclave  di  Tnnocenzio  TX.  (Inff.  polltt.) 
it  runs :  ''  per  non  perder  la  racquisUta  autorita," — [in  order  that  they  might  not 
lose  their  recovered  authority,]  which  really  corresponds  with  the  state  of  things.] 

■  According  to  Davila,*  Jlistoria  dclle  guerre  civili  di  Francia  XII.  p.  7tt3,  it 
would  ai>pear  as  if  Innocent  were  not  so  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  League ;  but 
tlu)  letter  above  quoted  (in  Cayet  p.  356)  removes  all  doubt. 

*  navUa,  gmomUjr  eparitliig,  k  m  poor  auUwctty.    Tm. 
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Hardly  had  Innocent  filled  the  papal  see  for  two  months,  when 
he  likewise  died. 

And  so  the  election  straggles  in  the  condaye  were  resumed 
for  the  foarth  time.  They  became  so  much  the  more  important, 
as  in  these  incessant  changes  the  opinion  gained  ground,  that 
what  first  of  all  was  wanted  was  a  vigorous  person  who  might  be 
expected  to  live  for  some  time.  A  definite  decision  was  now  to 
be  taken  for  a  longer  period.  The  conclave  was  an  important 
as  respedfeed  the  history  of  the  world  at  large. 
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On  the  fortunate  turn  that  their  interests  had  taken  at  Bome 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  Spaniards  had  succeeded  even  in 
gaining  Montalto.  The  family  of  that  nephew  of  a  ^pope  had 
bought  estates  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  On  Montalto  en- 
gaging to  offer  no  further  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  king,  the 
'latter  engaged  on  the  other  hand,  not  directly  to  exclude  all  who 
had  risen  under  the  patronage  of  Sixtus  V.  They  coalesced 
accordingly,  and  the  Spaniards  no  longer  delayed  proposing  the 
man  from  whom  they  could  look  for  the  most  active  co-operation 
in  the  French  war. 

Santorio,  with  the  title  of  Saneeverina,  might  be  regarded  as 
the  most  zealous  of  all  the  cardinals.  Even  in  his  youthful 
years,  when  at  Naples,  he  had  carried  on  many  a  contest  with 
the  protestants  of  that  place.  In  his  autobiography,  which  is 
still  extant  in  manuscript,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ''  as  the  renowned  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  most  de- 
lightful to  the  catholics;''^  he  had  uniformly  professed  his  at- 
tachment to  the  most  violent  opinions;  he  was  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  for  the  affairs  of  France;  long  had  he 
been  the  very  soul  of  the  Inquisition;  and  he  was  still  healthy 
and  tolerably  fresh  in  point  of  years. 

Such  was  the  person  whom  the  Spaniards  wished  to  invest 
with  the  highest  dignity,  nor  could  they  have  found  a  more  de- 
voted one.    Olivarez  had  arranged  all  beforehand;^  there  seemed 


delightful  to  catholics.] 

>  Conclave  di  Clemente  VIII.  MS.    "  U  conte  di  OliTarez,  fedele  et  insepara- 
tiile  amioo  di  S.  Seferina,  ayeYa  prima  di  partire  di  Roma  per  il  goyeroo  di  Sicilia 

I.  3   Y 
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no  longer  any  room  for  doubt;  of  fifty-two  voices  thirty-six  were 
affirmative,  being  enough  to  decide  the  contest,  in  order  to  which 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  were  alwajs  requisite.  Accordingly  the 
very  first  morning  of  the  conclave's  being  shut  up,  steps  were 
taken  for  proceeding  to  the  election.  Montalto  and  Madrucci, 
the  heads  of  the  coalition,  brought  Sanseverina  from  his  cell, 
which,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  cell  of  the  pope  elect,  was  im- 
mediately despoiled  by  the  servants;  thirty-six  cardinals  pro- 
ceeded along  with  him  to  the  Pauline  chapel;  already  were  ap- 
plications made  to  him  to  forgive  his  opponents;  he  declared 
that  he  would  forgive  all  men,  and  as  the  first  proof  of  his  dis- 
position would  take  the  name  of  Clement;  nations  and  king- 
doms were  committed  to  his  care. 

Meanwhile  one  circumstance  had  been  left  out  of  reckon- 
ing in  this  project.  Sanseverina  passed  for  being  so  severe  a 
person,  that  every  body  was  afraid  of  him. 

The  consequence  even  now  was,  that  many  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  gain  over;  the  younger  cardinals,  old  personal 
enemies,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  True,  when 
met,  they  found  themselves  only  sixteen  in  number,  one  vote 
was  still  wanting  in  order  to  their  having  it  in  their  power  to 
exclude,  and  several  seemed  prepared  already  to  submit  to  fate 
and  to  acknowledge  Sanseverina;  nevertheless,  the  influence  of 
the  experienced  Altemps  so  far  prevailed  with  them  that  they 
still  held  out.  They  trusted  to  his  being  able  to  manage  the 
matter  better  than  themselves  could  do. 

And,  in  fact,  this  same  aversion  had  its  effect  even  on  those 
who  had  given  Sanseverina  their  promise  to  vote  for  him ;  very 
many  of  them  rejected  him  at  heart.  They  had  yielded  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  Montalto,  and  yet  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  recalling  what  they  had  done.  On 
the  parties  entering  the  election  chapel,  symptoms  of  disquiet 
and  agitation  appeared,  such  as  were  quite  unusual  in  the  case 
of  a  decided  election.  On  the  votes  being  begun  to  be  counted, 
there  was  a  manifest  reluctance  to  proceed ;  Sanseverina's  own 
countrymen  interposed  obstacles  in  his  way.^      Nothing  was 

tiitto  preordinato." — rConclave  of  Clement  VIII.  MS.  The  count  di  Olirares,  a 
faithful  and  in^^eparable  friend  of  S.  Severina,  had  arranged  every  thing  before  leav- 
ing Rome  for  the  government  of  Sicily.] 

*  On  this  Rubjcct,  besides  the  accounts  contained  in  printed  and  MS.  condaTeQr 
wo  have  S.  Scveriua's  own  narrative,  which  I  will  take  up  in  the  Anpendiz. 
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wanted  but  some  one  to  give  rent  to  the  thoughts  which  so  many 
entertained.  At  last  Ascanio  Golonna  had  the  courage  to  do  so. 
He  belonged  to  those  Roman  barons  who  dreaded  above  all 
things  Sanseverina^s  inquisitorial  obduracy.  He  exclaimed,  **•  I 
see  that  God  will  not  have  Sanseverina;  neither  will  Ascanio 
Golonna  have  him.**^  He  then  left  the  Pauline  chapter  and 
joined  the  opposite  party  in  the  Sistine. 

This  secured  the  victory  to  the  latter.  It  was  resolved  that 
there  should  be  a  secret  scrutiny.  Some  there  were  who  would 
never  have  ventured  to  recall  their  promised  votes  openly  and 
aloud,  who  however  did  so  secretly  as  soon  as  they  but  knew 
that  their  names  would  be  concealed.  On  the  urn  being  opened 
there  were  found  only  thirty  votes  for  the  person  proposed. 

Sanseverina  had  thought  himself  sure  of  his  object.  That 
amplitude  of  spiritual  authority  which  he  had  estimated  so  highly, 
and  which  he  had  so  often  battled  in  defence  of,  he  thought  was 
already  in  his  possession.  Betwixt  the  realization  of  his  high- 
est wishes  and  the  prospect  of  a  perpetual  sense  of  neglect,  the 
prospect  of  sovereignty  and  of  submission,  he  passed  seven  hours 
as  if  betwixt  life  and  death;  at  last  it  was  decided,  and  with 
blighted  hopes  he  returned  to  his  disfumished  cell.  "The  night 
following,^'  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  '*  was  one  of  more 
poignant  vexation  to  me  than  the  most  unfortunate  moment  I 
have  ever  experienced.  The  heavy  affliction  of  my  soul  and  my 
internal  anguish  forced  from  me,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  a 
bloody  sweat."" 

He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  conclave,  to 
entertain  any  further  hopes.  His  friends  once  more  proposed 
him  as  a  candidate;  but  it  was  now  a  hopeless  attempt. 

In  all  this  the  Spaniards  themselves  had  lost  ground.  The 
king  had  proposed  five  names,  but  not  one  of  them  could  be  car- 
ried. At  last  they  had  to  proceed  to  a  sixth  nominee,  who  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  supernumerary. 

More  to  gratify  his  ally  Montalto,  than  &om  any  motive  of  his 
own,  the  king  had  nomiuated  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  a  man  who 
had  been  promoted  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  whom  Philip  had  even 
excluded  the  year  before.  He  was  now  again  recurred  to,  as 
the  only  possible  person.  The  choice,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
agreeable  to  Montalto.     As  he  had  been  named  with  the  others 
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the  Spaniacds  had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  To  ihe  rest  ha 
was  not  unwelcome,  and  in  general  he  was  beloved.  Acoordingly 
he  was  elected  without  much  opposition  on  the  20th  of  Januaiy 
1592.     He  called  himself  Clement  YUI. 

It  must  ever  be  singular  to  observe  how  it  £eu^  with  the 
Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  They  had  brought  Montalto  over 
to  their  side,  with  the  view  of  carrying  the  election  of  one  of 
their  partisans;  yet  the  coalition  resulted,  in  their  having  to 
assist  in  placing  on  the  pontifical  throne  a  friend  of  Montalto, 
and  a  creature  of  Sixtus  V. 

We  would  remark  that  therewithal  a  change  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  elections  to  the  popedom,  whick  we  cannot  consider 
as  unimportant.  For  a  long  while,  persons  belonging  to  opposite 
factions  had  succeeded  alternately.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
same  thing  had  taken  place;  three  times  had  the  a?eature8  o£ 
Sixtus  V.  been  obliged  to  retire;  but  the  successful  candidates, 
had  enjoyed  a  very  brief  possession  of  power,  and  had  been  mi-. 
abl^  to  form  any  new  fiEtction.  Deaths,  funeral  obsequies,  and 
new  conclaves  had  followed  in  rapid  smscession.  The.fiist  tiiat 
9gain  filled  the  papal  see  with  full  living  energies  was.  Clement 
VIII.,  when  there  followed  a  government  conducted  by  the  same 
party  that  last  had  ruled  for  any  length  of  time. 

ThQ  general  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  question  who 
this  new  person  was,  into  whose  hands  the  government  had 
come,  and  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Clement  was  born  an  exile.  His  father,  Salvestro  Aldobran- 
dino,  of  a  respectable  Florentine  family,  but  a  warm  and  active 
opponent  of  the  Medici,  was  in  consequence  of  the  final  triumph 
of  that  house,  in  the  year  1531,  expelled  and  had  to  seek  his 
fortunes  abroad.^  He  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  had  at  an  ear- 
lier period  of  his  life  delivered  lectures  at  Pisa.  After  his  ex- 
pulsion we  find  him  at  one  time  in  Venice,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Venetian  statute-law,  or  revised  an 

1  Yarchi :  Storia  Fiorentina  III.  43,  61.  MazzuchelU,  Scrittori  d'ltalia  I.  T.  p. 
302,  has  as  usual  a  very,  elaborate  and  learned  article  at  this  name,  but  it  is  not 
complete.  Among  other  omissions  nothing  is  said  about  his  Venetian  labours,  with 
a  notice  of  which  John  Deliino  begins  his  narrative,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  '♦  SUvestro  Aldobrandini  ne*  tempi  della  ribellione  di  Firenxe 
cacciato  da  quella  citta  se  ne  venne  qui,  riformd  li  nostri  statuti  e  rivedde  le  leggi 
ct  ordini  della  republica." — [Silvestro  Aldobrandini  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  ox 
Florence,  being  expelled  from  that  city,  came  hither,  reformed  our  statutes,  and  it>- 
vised  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  republic] 
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edition  of  the  Institutes,  at  another  i|i  F^rraraor  Urbino,  at  the 
council  or  ooort  of  the  dukes,  but  longest  employed  in  the  seiv 
vice  now  of  one,  then  of  another  csuidinal,  and  in  their  plaoe 
charged'  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  goyemment 
in  one  or  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  cities.  What  perhaps  marked 
him  most,  was,  that  in  this  shifting  kind  of  life  he  contrived 
to  educate  five  distinguished  sons.  John,  the  eldest,  who  used 
to  be  called  the  pilot  of  the  family,  was  perhapa  the  ablest  of 
the  whole.  He  cleared  the  path,  and  in  the  course  of  juridical 
dignities  rose  to  the  cardinalship  in  1570.  Had  he  lived  longer 
it  is  supposed  that  he  would  have,  had  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
tiara.  Bernard  acquired  renown  in  the  profession  of  arms; 
Thomas  was  a  good  philologist;  his  translation  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  often  been  reprinted;  Peter  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  distinguished  practical  jurist.  Hippolitus,  the  youngest, 
bom  at  Fano  in  1536,^  cost  his  fatiier  some  anxiety  at  first;  he 
feared  lest  he  should  not  have  it  in  his  powes  to.  give  him  the 
education  his  talents  deserved.  But,  first  of  all.  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander Fameee  took  an  interest  in  the  boy,  and  settled  cm  him 
a  yearly  pension  feom  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  of  Spoleto. 
Aftier  that  he  was  promoted  simply  by  the  rising-  fortunes  of  his 
brother*  He  soon  rose  to  the  prelature,  and  iqK)n  that  into 
the  post  which  his  eldest  brother  had  filled  in  the  Sota^s  court 
of  law.  Sixtus  V.  created  him.  a  cardinal  and*  charged  him  with 
an  embassage  to  Poland.  This  first  brought  him.  into  a  certain 
connection  with  the  house  of  Austria.  That  whole  house  con- 
sidered itself  under  obligations  to  the  cardinal  for  his  having 
procured  the  deliverance  of  the  archduke  Maximilian  from  the 
confinement  in  which  he  had  been  kept  by  the  Poles,  a  service 
in  which  he  had  interposed  his  authority  with  sufficient  prudence 
and  talent  to  ensure  success.  When  Philip  II.  resolved  to 
nominate  a  person  who  had  been  elevated  by  Sixtus  Y.  as  a 
supernumerary  candidate,  it  was  this  consideration  that  led  him 
to  prefer  Aldobrandino  to  others.  Thus  did  the  son  of  a  home- 
less exile,  of  whom  it  might  at  one  time  have  been  feared  that 

I  In  the  baptismal  register  of  the  cathedral  parish  of  Fano,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing entry ;  "  a  di  4  Marzo  1536  fu  battezato  nn  pntto  di  Mr.  Salyestro,  che  fa 
laogotenente  qui :  hebbe  nome  Ippolyto."— [On  the  4th  of  March  1536,  there  was 
bantixed  a  boy  of  Master  Salyestro's,  who  was  lieutenant  here ;  he  was  named  Hip- 
polytos.] 
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he  would  be  compelled  to  spend  his  life  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  clerk,  attain  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Boman  catholic 
Christendom. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  without  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  church  della  Minerva  at  Borne,  the  monument  which 
Salvestro  erected  there  to  the  mother  of  so  noble  a  band  of  sons, 
'^  to  his  dear  wife  Lesa,  of  the  family  of  Deti,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  hai'moniously  for  seven  and  thirty  years. 

The  new  pope  carried  into  his  official  life  all  the  active  energy 
peculiar  to  families  that  have  raised  themselves  from  a  diversity 
of  depressing  circumstances.  The  sittings  were  held  in  the 
forenoon,  the  audiences  in  the  afternoon/  all  reports  were  re- 
ceived and  examined;  all  despatches  were  first  read  and  talked 
over;  principles  of  law  were  investigated  and  precedents  com- 
pared; the  pope  was  not  seldom  found  better  acquainted  with  a 
case  than  the  referendaries  who  were  to  deliver  their  judgments 
upon  it;  he  laboured  no  less  strenuously  than  before,  when  he 
was  as  yet  only  auditor  di  Beta ;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  internal  administration  of  the  state,  and  personal 
concerns,  no  less  than  to  the  politics  of  Europe;  or  to  the 
grand  interests  of  the  spiritual  power.  When  it  was  asked 
what  it  was  in  which  he  found  satisfaction,  it  was  answered,  in 
all  things  or  nothing.^ 

Therewithal  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  incur  blame  for 
the  slightest  negligence  in  his  spiritual  duties.  Baronius  re- 
ceived his  confession  every  evening;  every  morning  he  cele- 
brated mass  himself;  at  noon  there  always  dined  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate, twelve  poor  men,  and  as  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
they  were  not  to  be  thought  of.     Moreover  every  Friday  and 

1  Bentivoglio,  Memorie  I.  p.  54,  has  (given  us)  the  whole  order  of  a  week. 

»  Relatione  al  card*  d'Esto  1599,  MS.  Fosc.  He  carried  on  wars  like  Julias  IT., 
he  raised  buildings  like  Sixtus  V.,  he  was  a  reformer  of  abuses  like  Pius  V.,  and 
moreover  he  seasoned  his  conversation  with  wit.  Then  comes  the  following  por- 
traiture. "  Di  complcssion  flemraatico  e  sanguigno,  ma  con  qualche  mbtura  di  oolen, 
di  corporatura  camosa  e  grassa,  di  costumi  gravi  e  raodesti,  di  maniera  dolce  ct 
alfabilc,  ncl  moto  tardo,  nolle  attioni  circonspctto,  nell'eseeutioni  cuntatore ;  quando  . 
non  risolvc,  premedita.  E  tenacc  del  sccreto,  cupo  nei  pensieri,  industrioso  nel  tir- 
arli  al  tine." — [Of  a  phlegmatic  and  sanguine  complexion,  with  some  mixture  of 
choler,  of  a  fleshy  and  gross  body,  serious  and  modest  in  his  habits,  mild  and  affiible 
in  hb  manners,  slow  in  his  movements,  circumspect  in  his  actions,  tardy  in  execu- 
tion ;  when  he  does  not  resolve,  he  premeditates.  He  is  tenacious  of  secrete,  deep  in 
hlii  thoughts,  industrious  in  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion.] 
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Sunday  evening  he  fasted.  After  the  labours  of  the  week,  he 
made  it  his  recreation  on  Sundays  to  have  some  pious  monks, 
or  the  fathers  of  the  Vallicella,  with  him,  to  converse  with 
them  about  the  more  profound  questions  in  divinity.  The 
reputation  for  virtue,  piety,  and  an  exemplary  life  which  he 
had  always  enjoyed,  increased  in  this  manner  so  as  to  seem 
extraordinary.  It  was  what  he  knew  and  intended.  This  very 
reputation  augmented  his  authority  as  supreme  pastor. 

For  indeed  this  pope  acted  in  all  things  with  a  conscious  deli- 
beration. He  was  a  willing  worker,  and  was  one  of  those  char- 
acters who  derive  new  force  from  toil;  but  withal  he  did  not 
carry  so  much  of  passion  into  his  labours  as  to  prevent  him  from 
tempering  his  strenuousness  with  moderation  of  impulse.^  Ac- 
cordingly, he  could  flare  up  indeed  at  times,  and  be  violent  and 
bitter;  nevertheless,  if  he  saw  that  the  person  he  was  addressing, 
although  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  popedom  might  overawe 
him  into  silence,  yet  possibly  manifested  some  repugnance  and 
displeasure  in  his  manner,  he  would  retire  within  himself  and 
endeavour  to  remove  all  such  bad  impressions.  Nothing  was 
ever  to  be  perceived  in  him  but  what  was  becoming  and  consist- 
ent  with  the  idea  of  a  good,  pious,  and  wise  man.^ 

Earlier  popes  had  considered  themselves  as  raised  quite  above 
all  laws,  and  had  sought  to  turn  the  administration  of  the  high- 
est dignity  into  a  mere  source  of  enjoyment.  But  this  was  what 
the  spirit  of  the  age  would  now  no  longer  tolerate.  The  indivi- 
dual had  now  to  give  way  and  retire;  the  office  was  every  thing. 
No  man  could  either  have  obtained  it,  or  could  have  adminis- 

1  Venier :  Relatione  di  Roma  1601.  *'  La  gotta  xnolto  meno  che  per  rinanzi  li 
da  molestia  al  presente  per  la  sua  bona  regola  di  viver,  nel  quale  da  certo  tempo  in 
qua  procede  con  grandi^ima  riserra  e  con  notabile  astinenza  nel  here ;  che  le  giova 
anoo  moltissimo  a  non  dar  fomcnto  alia  gnsaeizA,  alia  quale  d  molto  inclinata  U  sua 
oomplessione,  usando  anco  per  questo  di  frequentare  1  esercitio  di  caminar  longa- 
mente  sempre  che  senza  sconcio  de'  negozi  conosce  di  poterlo  fare,  ai  quail  nondimeno 
per  la  sua  gran  capacity  supplisce." — [The  gout,  which  annoys  him  much  leas  than 
before,  is  at  present  a  strong  inducement  to  his  good  rules  of  living,  according 
to  which  he  allots  a  certain  time,  and  in  it  proceeds  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
with  notable  abstinence  in  drinking;  which  helps  much  also  in  not  encouraging  cor- 
pulency, to  which  his  constitution  is  much  inclined,  being  also  accustomed  for  this 
to  take  frequent  exercise  in  walking  long  distances  always  when  he  knows  he  can  do 
so  without  detriment  to  affiiirs,  for  which  nevertheless  he  compensates  by  his  great 
capacity.] 

*  Delfino :  *'  Si  va  conoscendo  certo  che  in  tutte  le  cose  si  move  S.  S*  con  gran 
lelo  dell'onor  di  dio  e  con  gran  desiderio  del  ben  publico.*' — [It  is  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety that  His  Holiness  conducts  himself  with  great  leal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
a  great  desire  for  promoting  the  public  good.] 
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tered  it,  without  condacting  himself  m  a  manner  eonreiE^ondhig 
to  the  proper  idea  of  fiuch  an  offioe. 

It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  the  f^psl  im^ution  itaelf  was 
bj  this  immensely  enhanced.  Human  institutions  in  genend 
remain  in  vigour  onlj  as  long  as  their  spirit  animates  living 
men,  and  exhibits  itself  at  the  same  time  in  the  poaoeoaors  of 
the  governing  power  which  they  create. 
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Ain>  now  the  grand  subject  of  inquiiy  was,  how  this  pope,  so 
eminent  for  his  tal^its,  activity  and  energy,  and  moreover  so 
irreproachable  in  point  of  character,  would  understand  and  deal 
with  the  most  important  question  in  all  Europe,  namely,  the 
state  of  France. 

Would  he,  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  attadi  himself  un* 
conditionally  to  Spain!  To  this  he  was  called  neither  by  any 
obligation  arising  from  previous  ties,  nor  by  inclination.  It  did 
not  escape  his  notice  that  the  Spanish  preponderance  would 
press  hard  upon  the  popedom  too,  and  would  deprive  it  of  its 
.political  independence. 

Or  would  he  adopt  the  party  of  Henry  IV!  It  is  true  this 
monarch  showed  symptoms  of  becoming  Roman  catholic.  But 
such  a  promise  was  more  easily  given  than  executed;  he  still 
continued  to  be  protestant;  Clement  VIIL  might  have  to  dread 
being  deceived. 

We  have  seen  how  Sixtus  V.  hung  in  suspense  between  these 
two  possibilities,  and  what  inconsistences  were  associated  with  it. 
The  party  of  the  zealots  was  still  as  powerful  as  ever  at  Bome, 
and  the  new  pope  durst  not  expose  himself  to  their  aversion  and 
opposition. 

Thus  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  difficulties,  amid 
which  he  carefully  guarded  against  betraying  himself  in  words, 
and  awakening  slumbering  animosities.  It  is  only  from  his  ac- 
tions and  course  of  conduct  that  we  can  gradually  gather  what 
his  real  sentiments  were. 

When  he  entered  on  the  government,  the  papal  see  had  sent 
to  France  a  legate  who  was  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Spain,  and  an  army  which  was  to  fight  against  Henry 
IV . ;  the  League,  too,  was  subsidized.    In  these  matters  the  new 
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pope  could  alter  nothing.  Had  he  stopped  sending  aid  in  money, 
ordered  back  his  army  and  recalled  his  legate,  he  would  have 
perilled  his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  exposed  himself  to 
more  bitter  animadversions  than  Pope  Sixtus  had  experienced. 
But  he  was  likewise  £eu:  from  wishing  to  increase  these  efforts,  or 
to  give  them  a  fresh  impulse.  He  would  rather  have  gradually 
moderated  and  restricted  them,  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
might  offer. 

But  he  soon  found  himself  called  upon  to  take  a^step  of  an 
unequivocal  character. 

Still  in  the  year  1 592,  Henry  IV.  sent  Cardinal  Gondi  to 
Italy,  with  instructions  to  proceed  also  to  Bome.  The  king  was 
daily  inclining  more  and  more  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  what 
he  meant,  it  would  appear,  was  rather  by  a  sort  of  treaty  under 
the  mediation  of  Tuscany  and  Venice,  to  unite  himself  again  to 
the  Boman  catholic  church,  than  to  subject  himself  to  it.  And 
was  not  even  this  a  very  agreeable  prospect  for  the  pope!  Was  not 
the  return  of  the  king  at  all  events  a  great  point  gained,  in  what- 
ever manner  it  might  take  place  i  Clement,  nevertheless,  con- 
sidered it  necessary  that  he  should  not  go  into  the  proposal  or 
receive  Gondi.  The  consequences  moreover  of  Luxemburg's 
presence  (at  Rome)  had  been  too  vexatious  to  Sixtus  V.,  while 
it  had  been  of  no  use.  He  sent  a  monk,  called  Friar  Franches- 
chi,  to  Florence,  where  the  cardinal  had  already  arrived,  to  an- 
nounce to  him  that  he  would  not  be  received  at  Bome.  It  quite 
suited  the  pope's  views  that  the  cardinal  and  even  the  archduke 
should  complain,  for  he  wished  that  his  refusal  should  excite  sur- 
prise and  create  a  commotion.  This,  however,  is  only  one  side 
of  the  affair.  The  pope  could  never  mean  to  put  the  king  into 
ill  humour,  nor  absolutely  to  put  away  from  him  an  approach  to 
reconciliation.  We  find  in  the  Venetian  despatches  that  Fra 
Franceschi  had  at  the  same  time  added  to  his  official  announce- 
ment that  he  was  pretty  sure  that  the  cardinal  would  be  received 
privately  and  secretly.^     It  seems  almost  as  if  Grondi  had  been 

1  DispAOOio  Donato  23  Ott.  1502,  from  an  aooount  which  had  been  giren  by  the 
Florentine  ambainador  Niccolini.  Fra  Franceschi's  declaration  was;  *'che  credo 
che  il  papa  radmetteria,  ma  che  yuoIo  levare  li  cattolici  fuori  di  dubio  et  ogni  ombra 
che  admettendolo  riceve  ambasceria  di  Navarra." — [that  he  beliered  the  pope  woidd 
receive  him,  but  that  he  winhed  to  remove  all  doubt  from  (Roman)  catholics  abroad, 
and  all  shadow  of  pretext  for  supposing  that  in  admitting  him  he  was  receiving 
an  embassy  from  Navarre.] 

I.  3  z 
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actually  in  Borne;  and  that  the  pope  had  told  him  that  he  most 
knock  at  his  door  more  than  once.  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
an  agent  of  Gondi^s  repaired  to  Rome,  and  after  haying  held 
several  conferences,  declared  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  that, 
thank  Gk)d,  he  had  every  ground  for  cbni^lving  hopes  amd  being 
satisfied/  but  that  more  he  dui^t  ntitBay*  In  a  word,  the  pub^ 
lie  declinature  was  accompanied  ^iri'th  a  secret  eneourajgeifient  to 
approach.  Clement  YIII.  had  no  wish  either  to  offlmd-Spaifi 
or  to  repel  Henry  lY.  His  procedure  \vas  calculated  id  avoid 
both. 

Meanwhile  a  new  question,  and  one  of  far  greater  importance, 
presented  itself. 

The  states-general  of  France,  in  so  far  as  they  belonged  to 
the  League  party,  assembled  in  January  1 593,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  king.  As  the  sole  ground 
of  excluding  Henry  IV.  lay  in  his  religion,  the  papal  legate  en- 
joyed a  greater  than  ordinary  authority.  That  office  was  still 
held  by  Sega  bishop  of  Placentia,  whom  Gregory  XIV.  had  se- 
lected, and  who  had  the  Spanish-ecclesiastical  leanings  of  Gre- 
gory's government.  Clement  thought  it  necessary  to  furnish 
him  with  particular  instructions  on  this  occasion,  and  in  these 
he  admonished  him  to  see  to  it,  that  neither  violence  nor  brib- 
ery should  influence  the  votes;  conjuring  him  likewise,  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  to  guard  against  all  precipitation.^ 

This  was  an  admonition  which  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
weighed  with  an  ambassador  who  considered  himself  bound  in 
duty  to  comply  with  the  first  hints  of  his  prince'^s  intentions, 
but  it  ran  too  much  in  general  expressions,  to  seduce  this  eccle- 
siastical lord,  who  looked  for  advancement  more  from  Spain  than 
from  the  pope,  into  the  abandonment  of  a  party  to  which  he  had 
long  been  attached,  and  which  he  held  to  be  the  orthodox  one. 
Cardinal  Sega  was  not  led  by  it  to  alter  his  course  in  the  very 
least.  On  the  13th  of  June  1593,  he  issued  a  declaration,  in 
which  he  called  on  the  states  to  elect  a  king  who  should  not  only 
be  a  true  Boman  catholic,  but  one  who  should  also  have  the  de- 
termination and  the  capacity  to  annihilate  the  efforts  of  the  here- 

1  D'wpnccio  Donate  23  Ott.  1502:  "  dopo  aver  Inswito  sfogar  il  primo  moto  dolla 
altemtioii  di  S.  Boat."— [after  having  allowed  the  first  ebullition  of  his  Beati- 
tude's anger  to  exhaust  itscll]. 

>  DavUa  Xlll.  p.  810,  has  an  extract  from  tliifi  instruotiou. 
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tics;  that  that  was  what  of  all  things  His  Holiness  most  urgently 
deeired/ 

Nor  did  the  pope^s  other  measures  differ  at  all  from  these  in- 
structions transmitted  to  the  legate.  He  held  generally  to  the 
ecclesiastical  Spanish  strict  orthodox  party ;  but  not,  it  is  true^ 
with  that  passion  and  devotedness  which  characterized  other 
popes;  for  if  such  qualities  in  general  n^arkod  his  character,  they 
were  allowed  to  operate  only  in  matters  removed  from  obserra- 
tion.  It>  was  enough  for  him  to  be  peaceful  and  irreproachable, 
as  the  regular  dispatch  of  business  required,  to  persevere  in  the 
side  that  had  once  been  adopted,  and  which  was  most  analogous 
with  the  abstract  idea  of  his  office.  This  only  might  have  been 
noticed,  that  he  did  not  quite  repel  the  other  party,  and  would 
not  drive  it  to  a  determined  hostility.  By  secret  encourage- 
ments and  indirect  expressions,  he  kept  them  in  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation at  some  future  day;  he  satisfied  the  Spaniards,  yet  so  as 
that  the  oj^site  party  might  venture  to  persuade  themselves 
that  he  was  not  altogether  free  to  act  as  he  chose,  and  that  in 
conducting  himself  as  he  did,  and  no  otherwise,  he  was  mainly 
influenced  by  mere  respect  for  the  Spaniards.  In  Sixths  if  was 
the  opposite  impulses  that  conflicted  in  his  mind,  thpt  finally 
prevented  him  from  adopting  a  decisive  course;  in  Clement  it 
was  respect  for  both  sides,  prudence,  and  a  circumspection  de- 
rived from  his  experience  of  the  world,  and  which  urged  him  to 
avoid  exciting  hostile  feelings.  But  the  result  certainly  was, 
that  he  too  wielded  no  decided  influence. 

So  much  the  more,  in  consequence  of  their  being  left  to  them- 
selves, did  the  affairs  of  France  develope  themselves  in  conform- 
ity with  their  own  internal  instincts. 

What  was  of  most  consequence  was  that  a  dissension  arose 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  The  Sixteen  attached  themselves 
closely  to  Spain,  Mayenne  pursued  objects  of  personal  ambi- 
tion. The  Sixteen  were  ull  the  more  zealous ;  they  proceeded 
to  commit  the  most  horrible  crimes  against  their  supposed  or 
real  deserters ;  for  example,  they  murdered  President  Brisson. 

^  "  Qu'il  ait  le  courage  et  los  autres  yertus  requises  pour  pouvoir  heuremement 
r6primer  et  an6antir  du  tout  les  e4l^  et  mauvaia  desseins  des  h6r6tique8.  C'est 
la  cho«e  du  monde  que  plus  S.  S.  preaae  et  d6airc." — [That  he  have  the  cour- 
age and  all  the  other  virtues  requisite  to  his  bein?  able  happily  to  repress  and 
annihilate  altogether  the  eflbrts  and  eyO  designs  of  the  heretics.  This  is  of  fill 
things  in  the  world  what  his  HdlDess  most  presses  and  desires.] 


It.*- 
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Mayenne  thought  it  right  to  punish  them  for  these  doings,  and 
caused  their  most  fanatical  leaders  to  be  executed.  Under  fiivoor 
of  this  dissension  there  had  arisen  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  1592,  even  in  Paris,  a  more  moderate  tone  of  sentiment  as 
respects  both  politics  and  religion,  opposed  to  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  up  to  that  time  by  the  League,  but  opposed  most 
of  all  to  the  Sixteen  and  to  the  Spaniards.  An  alliance  was 
concluded,  not  nmch  differing  from  the  League  itself,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  transference  of  the  public  offices  of  the  city, 
into  the  hands  of  moderate  and  sensible  men;  and  in  the  course 
of  that  year  it  was  tolerably  successful  in  attaining  its  end.^ 
Symptoms  of  a  like  tendency  revealed  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  had  already  greatly  influenced  the  re- 
sults of  the  elections  for  the  meeting  of  the  states.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  Spaniards  found  all  their  proposals  there  met  by 
so  effective  an  opposition.  While  the  fanatical  preachers  still 
held  every  man  to  be  excommunicated  who  should  so  much  as 
speak  of  peace  with  the  heretic,  even  were  he  to  go  to  mass,  the 
Parliament  reminded  the  states  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom,  which  provided  that  foreign  princes  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  throne ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  whole  body,  which  was  called  the  poli- 
tical party,  was  only  waiting  for  Henry  the  Fourth''s  conversion, 
in  order  to  submit  to  him. 

Wherein,  then,  lay  the  difference  between  these  and  the 
Roman  catholic  royalists  in  the  camp  of  Henry  IV.!  Only  in 
this,  that  the  former  wanted  to  see  a  step  taken  before  they 
would  submit,  while  the  latter  thought  they  could  wait  for  its 
being  taken.  For  in  this  even  the  Roman  catholic  royalists 
were  of  one  mind,  that  the  king  must  return  to  their  church, 
albeit  that  they  did  not  make  his  right,  his  legitimacy,  depend- 
ent on  his  doing  so.  Probably  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction 
to  the  protestants  in  the  king's  circle,  they  constantly  urged 
this  more  and  more  keenly ;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  most 
commanding  statesmen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  court,  at- 
tached themselves  to  that  third  pOifty,  whose  most  distinctive 
characteristic  lay  in  this  demand.^ 

1  Cayct  lib.  IV.  (torn.  58,  p.  5)  gives  the  propositions  that  were  made  at  tlio 
first  meeting  of  the  states. 
•  Such  is  the  representation  given  by  Sully,  V.  240. 
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As  soon  as  the  &ce  of  affairs  wore  this  aspect,  every  one  saw, 
and  even  the  protestants  themselves  did  not  deny  it,  that  Henry 
most  become  a  Boman  catholic  if  he  would  be  king.  It  is  need- 
less to  investigate  the  pretensions  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  last  impulse  to  that  result  came  from  them.  What  led  most 
to  it  was  the  grand  combination  of  circumstances,  the  necessity 
of  things/  In  his  now  completing  that  act  by  which  he  passed 
over  to  Boman  Catholicism,  Henry  attached  himself  to  that  na- 
tional French  Boman  catholic  opinion,  which  was  represented  by 
the  Tiers-parti  and  the  political  party,  and  which  had  now  the 
prospect  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy  in  France. 

Fundament'ally,  however,  this  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
that  Boman  catholic  opposition  which  had  flocked  round  the 
banners  of  legitimacy  and  national  independence,  and  made  face 
against  the  ecclesiastical  Spanish  euterprises.  How  mightily 
had  it  now  advanced  in  point  of  power  and  authority !  In  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  it  had  unquestionably  the  prepon- 
derance; it  was  professed,  secretly  if  not  in  the  face  of  day,  over 
the  whole  of  France;  by  means  of  the  monarch's  passing  from 
protestantism  to  Boman  Catholicism  it  now  obtained  a  firm  in- 
ternal footing,  that  monarch,  moreover,  being  so  warlike,  brave, 
and  victorious.  Thus  grown  into  bulk  and  vigour  it  appeared 
anew  before  the  pope,  and  prayed  him  to  bestow  on  it  his  recog- 
nition and  his  blessing.  How  much  renown  and  influence  would 
it  obtain  were  he  at  least  to  declare  himself  directly  in  its  favour. 
Still  all  depended  on  this  farther  condition.  The  prelates  even 
who  had  received  the  king  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  had 
done  this  only  upon  the  previous  understanding  that  he  was  to 
obtain  absolution  from  the  pope.^  To  this  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  League,  with  whom  the 
king  opened  communications.^  Although  promises  are  not 
always  kept,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  papal  absolu- 
tion, communicated  at  this  crisis,  would  have  powerfully  affected 

1  That,  nenry  was,  in  April  1593,  determined  to  take  this  step  is  proved  by  his 
letter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  26th  of  March.  Galium :  Istoria  del 
granducato  t.  V.  p.  160. 

s  •«  Messieurs  du  clcrg6  luy  avoient  donn6  V  absolution  &  la  charge  qu'O  envoy- 
erost  vers  sa  S*lo  r6querir  d'approuvcr  cc  qu'ils  avoient  fait." — [The  clergy  granted 
him  absolution  on  condition  tliat  he  was  to  send  to  his  Uoliness,  asking  ms  appro- 
val of  what  Uiey  had  done.]     Cayet :  6Sy  390. 

»  Villeroy  M6moirc8.     Coll.  univ.  62,  186. 
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the  course  of  events.  Henry  IV.  sent  one  of  the  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  the  duke  of  Nevers,  to  solicit  the  pope  first.  It 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  truce  while  the  answer  was 
waited  for. 

The  pope  was  distrustful  and  cautious.    As  Sixtus  T.had 
been  inflamed  by  the  hopes  of  religious  ambition,  so  Clement 
VIII.  was  kept  back  by  the  dread  of  being  deceited  and  of  ex- 
periencing vexatious  residts.    He  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  Henry  IV.  would  probably  return  at  last  to  protestanArai 
as  he  had  done  once  before ;  he  declared  that  he  would  not^  be- 
lieve that  the  king  was  really  converted,  unless  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  come  and  whisper  it  in  his  ear ;  he  looked  around 
him  and  found  the  greater  part  of  the  Guria  still  possessed  with 
an  aversion  for  the  French.     From  time  to  time  a  pamphlet 
appeared  in  which  the  assertion  was  reiterated,  that  Henry  IV., 
as  a  hceretictu  relapsuSy  could  not  be  absolved  even  by  the  pope. 
Clement  still  felt  no  heart  to  enter  into  a  conflict  with  the  Span- 
iards, who  stood  at  the  head  of  those  professing  that  opinion.^ 
And  was  not  the  party  that  now  sued  for  his  forgiveness,  in- 
volved in  fact  in  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Boman  catho- 
lic church! — "faithless  to  the  crown  and  to  the  church,'^  as  he 
expressed  himself,  "  bastards,  children  of  the  bondwoman  and 
not  of  the  wife ;  while  the  Leaguists  have  proved  themselves 
genuine  sons.'*'^     Certainly  it  still  would  have  demanded  some 
resolution  to  have  acceded  to  their  request.     Clement  could  not 
yet  summon  up  courage  for  such  a  step.^    Nevers  entered  Rome 
with  the  double  self-confidence  inspired  by  his  high  rank  and  the 
importance  of  his  mission ;  he  made  no  doubt  that  he  would  be 
gladly  received ;  such  was  the  feeling  with  which  he  expressed 

1  Les  intimidations  qui  furcnt  faites  au  Papo  Clement  VIII.  par  le  due  de 
Scsw — [The  intimidations  that  were  practised  towards  Pope  Clement  VIII.  by 
the  duke  of  Sessa],  yet  not  very  authentie,  and  though  printed  long  ago  in  the 
M6moire8  de  Mr.  lo  due  de  Nevers  II.  p.  716,  communicated  as  something  new  in 
Capcfigue's  Ilistoire  de  la  r6forme  tom.  VII. 

•  Disp.  20  Ag.  1593.  Account  of  Ilenry's  conversion.  *'  II  papa  non  s'era  per 
tali  avisi  molto  alterato  e  tuttavia  rcstava  con  I'animo  molto  involto  nelli  saoi  soliti 
dubbj  0  perplessita." — [The  pope  was  not  much  changed  by  such  news,  and  remained 
constantly  with  his  mind  much  involved  in  his  usual  doubts  and  peqilcxity.]  lie 
told  the  Venetian  ambassador  that  Henry  was,  and  remained,  a  hiercticus  relapeus 
(relajiscd  heretic),  and  that  nobody  could  trust  to  the  change  he  had  made. 

3  Relatio  dictorum  a  Clemcnto  VIII.  papa  die  28  Dec.  1593,  in  consistorio. 
— [Account  of  things  said  by  Poi>c  Clement  VIII.  28th  Doc.  1593,  in  the  consist • 
ory.]    M^m.  de  Nevers  II.  008. 
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himself  and  such  the  tone  in  which  the  letter  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  the  king  was  conceived.     The  pope  thought  it 
sounded  as  if  the  king  had  not  only  been  long  a  Roman  catholic, 
but  as  if  he  were  returning  like  a  second  Charles  the  Great,  from 
achieving  a  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the  church.   Nevers  was 
quite  astonished  at  the  coldness  of  his  reception,  and  the  little 
attention  that  was  paid  to  his  proposal.  As  all  went  for  nothing, 
he  asked  the  pope  at  last  what  the  king  was  to  do  in  order 
to  obtain  favour  with  his  Holiness.     The  pope  replied  that 
there  were  enough  of  divines  in  France  to  inform  him  particu- 
larly on  that  point.     "But,"  said  he,  "will  your  Holiness  be 
content  with  what  the  divines  may  say!***     The  pope  declined 
giving  hi(n  an  answer  to  this.    He  would  not  even  consider  him 
as  Henry^s  ambassador,  but  only  as  Lewis  Gk)nzaga,  duke  of  Ne- 
vers; all  that  passed  between  them  he  wished  to  be  viewed  in 
the  light,  not  of  an  official  negotiation,  but  only  of  a  private  con- 
versation betwixt  two  persons,  and  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  give  a  resolution  in  writing.     "  Nothing  more  remains 
for  me,"  said  Nevers  to  cardinal  Toledo,  who  apprized  him  of 
this  dogged  mood  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  "but  to  deplore  the 
miseries  which  must  befcJ  France  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  renewal  of  the  war."     The  cardinal  said  nothing;  ho 
smiled.    Nevers  left  Bome  and  gave  vent  to  his  vexation  in  Mi' 
ter  accounts  of  his  treatment.^ 

Mankind,  generally  speaking,  feel  only  for  their  own  personal 
position.  The  Boman  Curia  understood  only  what  was  of  ad- 
vantage to  themselves ;  we  do  not  find  that  they  were  influenced 
by  any  genuine  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  France. 

Certainly  we  know  too  much  of  this  pope  to  believe  that  he 
wished  absolutely  to  repel  Henry^s  adherents,  and  much  less 
now  than  before,  in  as  much  as  they  were  so  much  more  power- 
ful than  ever.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  a  secret  agent  the 
assurance  that  the  king  had  only  first  to  show  that  he  was  com- 
pletely a  Boman  catholic,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  of  obtain- 

1  Two  writings,  of  nearly  the  same  import  however :  Discours  de  oe  que  fit  Mr. 
do  Nevers  4  son  voyage  de  Rome  en  I'annde  150.3 — [Account  of  what  was  done 
by  the  duke  de  Ncvera  on  the  occaition  of  his  journey  to  Rome  in  the  year  1503], 
and  Discours  do  la  legation  do  Mr.  le  due  de  Nt'vem — [Account  of  the  duke  do 
Nevers*  embassy]:  both  in  the  second  volume  of  tho  above-quoted  Memoirs  of  NeverK, 
and  the  first  almost  word  for  word  in  Cayct.  Extracts  to  bo  found  in  De  Thou  and 
Davila,  and  more  lately,  as  if  token  from  unknown  sources  in  Capcfigue. 
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ing  absolution.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  who  openly 
gave  so  decided  a  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  the  king'*s  return 
to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  should  have  secretly  apprized  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  that  therewithal  he  had  nothing  to  op- 
pose to  what  the  clergy  in  France  proposed  to  do.  Now,  too, 
the  grand  duke  had  to  communicate  to  the  chiefs  among  the 
Boman  catholic  royalists  the  pacificatory  declarations  of  the 
pope.^  But  in  all  this  he  was  anxious,  properly  speaking,  only 
about  his  own  future  prospects ;  in  France  things  went  on  there- 
fore as  they  best  could. 

The  truce  had  expired;  the  sword  was  again  unsheathed;  all 
was  again  suspended  on  the  fortunes  of  war. 

But  the  superiority  of  Henry  IV.  was  now  evident  at  once. 
The  commanders  on  the  other  side  were  no  longer  supported  by 
that  settled  conviction,  which  had  till  now  been  so  powerful  a 
stay;  the  doctrines  of  the  politicians,  the  king^s  change  of  reli- 
gion, and  his  continued  success,  had  made  tbem  aU  fed  shaken 
at  heart.  One  after  another  they  went  over,  without  making 
any  account  of  the  want  of  the  papal  absolution.  Vitri,  who 
commanded  at  Meaux,  and  whom  the  Spaniards  would  no  longer 
furnish  with  money  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  was  the  first  to  do 
so,  and  his  example  was  followed  in  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Bouen. 
Most  depended  now  on  what  was  to  be  done  in  Paris.  There 
the  political,  national  French  tone  of  opinion,  after  many  fluc- 
tuations, had  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy,  had  drawn  over 
to  itself  the  best  families,  and  led  to  the  most  important  offices 
being  filled  from  among  them.  The  armed  burgess  militia  was 
already  commanded  upon  its  principles ;  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  fell 
under  the  same  rule;  XYiq  prevosts  des  Marchands  and  Echevins 
belonged,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  individual,  to  the 
same  opinion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  king's  return 
could  meet  with  no  farther  difficulty.  It  took  place  on  the  22d 
of  March  1594.  Henry  IV.  was  amazed  to  find  himself  greeted 
with  such  overwhelming  acclamations  of  joy,  by  a  people  that 
had  been  so  long  opposed  to  him ;  he  thought  he  might  safely  con- 
clude that  they  had  till  then  been  suffering  from  tyranny,  but 
this  was  not  quite  the  case;  the  opinions  of  the  League  had 
really  predominated  in  men''s  minds;  but  others  had  now  taken 

1  DavUa  Ub.  XIV.  p.  039. 
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their  place.  The  king^s  return  was,  in  the  main,  the  triumph  of 
the  political  opinion.  The  Leaguists  now  experienced  a  perse- 
cution similar  to  that  which  they  had  so  often  denounced  them- 
selves. Such  influential  authors  and  chiefs,  as  the  violent 
Boucher,  now  left  the  city  along  with  the  Spaniards;  more  than 
a  hundred  others,  who  were  reckoned  as  the  most  dangerous, 
were  formally  banished.  All  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  in  one  body,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Even  the  Sorbonne,  whose  most  obstinate  members,  including 
even  the  rector  of  the  university,  were  amongst  the  banished, 
yielded  to  the  doctrine  that  had  now  obtained  the  ascendancy* 
What  a  change  in  its  decrees  now  from  what  they  were  in  the 
year  1589 !  Now,  even  the  Sorbonne  acknowledged  that  every 
power  is  originally  from  Grod,  according  to  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Romans;  that  whoever  resists  the  king,  resists  God 
and  falls  into  condemnation.  They  rejected  the  opinion  that  a 
man  could  refuse  allegiance  to  his  king,  if  not  owned  by  the  pope, 
as  thrown  out  by  evil-minded  and  ill-advised  people.  All  the 
members  of  the  university  in  a  body,  rectors,  deans,  theologians, 
decretists,  physicians,  artists,  monks,  and  conventualists,  stud- 
ents and  officers,  now  swore  fealty  and  allegiance  to  Henry  IV., 
and  bound  themselves  to  shed  their  blood  in  his  service  when 
required.  Nay,  more  than  that,  on  the  ground  of  this  its  new 
orthodoxy,  the  university  forthwith  opened  a  campaign  against 
the  Jesuits.  They  charged  these  with  their  insurrectionary 
principles,  a  crime  in  which  the  university  itself,  it  is  true,  had 
formerly  participated,  and  with  their  Spanish  opinions.  For 
some  time  the  Jesuits  defended  themselves  not  without  success. 
But  as  in  that  same  year,  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Ghas- 
tel,  who  had  attended  their  schools,^  attempted  to  murder  the 

1  JuTencios,  partis  Y.  lib.  XII  n.  13,  gives  the  foUowing  description  of  this  cri- 
minal :  *'  Indoles  juveni  tristis  ao  tetrica,  mores  improbi,  mens  anxia  recordatione 
criminum  atque  unius  potlssiinura  quod  matrem  aliquando  yerbcrasset.  -  -  Conscien- 
tia  criminum  ultrix  mcntem  efferatJira  diro  vexare  pergel>at  metu  :  quem  ut  leniret, 
-immane  parricidium  impos  mentis  an  potius  erebi  funis  incitatus  designate  quo 
tanquam  de  religione  ac  regno  bene  meritus  peecatorum  vcniam  facilius,  ut  demcna 
rcputabat,  consequeretur." — [The  young  man's  temper  was  melancholy  and  sullen, 
his  morals  were  bad,  his  mind  burthened  with  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes,  and 
of  one  in  particular,  namely,  his  iiaving  sometimes  beaten  his  mother.  -  -  Conscience 
revenging  itself  on  him  for  his  crimes,  continued  to  harass  his  mind,  thus  driven 
wild,  with  direful  fears,  to  soothe  which,  while  deprived  of  reason  or  rather  urged 
on  by  the  furies  of  hell,  he  marks  out  for  himwlf  a  shocking  parricide,  by  which 
like  a  madman  ho  thought  ho  might  by  deserving  well  of  religion  and  the  kingdom 
obtain  more  cosily  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.] 

I.  4  A 
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king,  and  acknowledged  in  his  judicial  examination  that  he  had 
often  heard  from  the  Jesuits  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  kiU 
a  king  who  was  not  reconciled  with  the  church,  they  could  bear 
up  no  longer  against  the  general  success  of  the  party  which 
they  had  uniformly  combated;   the  populace  could  hardly  be 
withheld  from  storming  their  college;  and  at  last  all  the  meip. 
hers  of  the  order  were  condemned  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  four- 
teen days,  as  seducers  of  youth,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
and  enemies  of  the  king  and  state/   Thus  did  the  opinion  which 
had  established  itself  in  small  beginnings  as  an  opposition,  take 
possession  of  Paris,  and  gradually  thereafter  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  drive  its  adversaries  from  the  lists.     Similar  move- 
ments took  place  in  all  quarters.     New  submissions  followed 
every  da}';  the  king  was  crowned  and  anointed  at  Chartres; 
prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  from  all  the  pulpits;  the  monk- 
ish orders  acknowledged  him ;  he  exercised  without  contradic* 
tion  the  ecclesiastical  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  are  of  so 
much  importance.     Therewithal  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  good 
Boman  catholic;  he  endeavoured  to  ro-establish  that  church's 
ritual  where  it  had  been  discontinued  during  the  late  troubles, 
and  where  it  had  been  preserved  as  the  exclusive  worship,  he 
confirmed  that  as  a  matter  of  right  in  solemn  privileges.     All 
this  he  did  without  being  reconciled  as  yet  with  the  pope. 

But  for  the  latter  it  had  now  become  a  matter  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  think  about  this  reconciliation.^  Had  he  held  back 
any  longer  the  result  might  have  been  a  schism,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  factious  and  apostate  French  church. 

The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  still  continued  constantly  to  oppose 
it.  Thoy  maintained  that  Henry's  conversion  was  assuredly 
simulated,  and  that  a  schism  was  then  first  really  to  be  dreaded 
on  his  receiving  absolution ;'  they  even  now  described  the  state 
of  things  in  which  it  would  be  found  inevitable.  For  the  pope 
no  small  resolution  would  always  be  requisite,  in  the  face  of 

1  Annuro  litcnc  societatis  Jcsa,  159C,  p.  350.  "  Tanta  superat  adhuo  pnct4»riti 
naufrai^ii  Huctuatiout  nondutn  tabulas  omnes  atqao  annamonta  disjecta  colle^ri- 
mus." — [Annual  letters  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  15i)6,  p.  350.  Such  a  heavy  swell 
still  remains  since  the  shipwreck  we  have  had,  that  we  have  not  yet  coUected  all 
the  scattered  planks  and  sliip's  gear.] 

»  FV  the  first  time  on  the  oth  of  Novcmlxr,  1594,  tlie  Venetian  ambassador 
finds  the  po|)o  in  French  affairs  "  nieglio  inclinato  che  nel  passato" — [better  ia- 
cUned  than  in  time  past]. 

«  Chjsat  a  M'  de  ViUcrvy,  Kome,  0  Dec.  1504.     Lctlres  d'Ossat,  I.  53, 
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those  bj  whose  power  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  had  a  large 
party  in  the  Curia,  to  apostatize  from  an  opinion,  which  passed 
for  orthodox,  for  which  his  predecessors  had  so  often  put  their 
spiritual  and  civil  arms  in  moyement,  which  he  himself  for  seve- 
ral years  had  approved,  but  he  clearly  saw  that  every  delay  must 
prove  detrimental,  and  that  he  could  look  for  nothing  more  from 
the  other  side ;  he  felt  that  the  government  that  had  risen  up 
in  France,  though  in  spiritual  matters  forming  a  kind  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  stricter  doctrines,  yet  in  secular  things  had  a  mani- 
fest sympathy  with  Bomish  interests.    Perhaps  the  former 
would  subside  of  itself,  and  the  latter  become  so  much  the  more 
useful.     Enough,  Clement  already  signified  his  willingness,  pro- 
vided the  first  word  should  be  addressed  to  him*    We  have  the 
despatches  of  the  French  plenipotentiary  d^Ossat,  regarding  his 
negotiations;  they  are  pleasing,  instructive,  and  worth  being 
read,  but  I  do  not  see  that  he  had  serious  difficulties  to  over- 
come.    It  were  needless  to  follow  out  his  proceedings  step  by 
step.    The  general  state  of  afi^airs  had  already  determined  the 
pope,  and  all  now  depended  only  on  the  king  making  some  con- 
cessions to  him  in  return.    Those  who  were  imfavourable  to  the 
reconciliation,  would  willingly  have  had  the  pope^s  demands  raised 
to  the  utmost,  under  the  pretext  that  the  church  on  this  occasion 
required  the  greatest  securities;  the  pope  remained  content  with 
much  more  tolerable  requisitions.     He  specially  insisted  on  the 
re-establishment  of  Soman  Catholicism  in  Beam ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  (decrees  of  the)  council  of  Trent  in  so  far  as  consist- 
ent with  the  laws  of  the  land ;  the  strict  observance  of  the  con- 
cordat ;  the  education  of  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith.     For  the  king  too 
it  was  very  desirable,  at  any  rate,  that  he  should  be  reconciled 
with  the  Bomish  see.     His  power  was  based  on  his  having  gone 
over  to  Boman  Catholicism;  that  act  first  became  fully  accredited 
on  his  obtaining  the  pope'^s  absolution ;  although  by  far  the 
greater  number  had  come  over  to  him,  some  still  held  out  never- 
theless, alleging  the  want  of  it  as  the  reason  for  their  continued 
resistance/     Henry  IV.  acceded  to  those  conditions  without 

1  Da  Perron  au  roi  G  Nov.  1595:  "De  toucher  icy,  combien  I'authorit^  et  la 
faveur  de  ce  siege  6stant  oniro  vos  mains  yens  pcut  sen-ir  d'un  utile  instrument  non 
seulement  pour  remettre  o  consenrer  vos  sujeto  en  paix  et  en  ob^issuice,  mais  aussi 
poor  Tous  preparer  toutee  sortes  do  grandeurs  hors  de  vostro  royaumc,  et  k  tout  le 
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much  difficulty;  he  had  already  of  himself  led  to  their  being  so 
far  executed;  he  had  it  at  heart  to  show  that  he  was  a  good 
Bioman  catholic;  how  much  more  powerful  was  he  now  than  at 
the  time  of  the  mission  of  the  duke  de  Nevers,  and  yet  the  let- 
ter which  he  now  addressed  to  the  pope  about  his  absolution,  was 
much  more  humble  and  submissive  than  then,  **The  king,^  so 
it  runs,  ^^  returns  to  the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  and  beseeches  you 
in  all  humility  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  him  your  holy  blessing  and  highest  absolution.^ 
The  pope  felt  fully  satisfied/ 

All  that  now  remained  was  that  the  college  of  cardinals  should 
likewise  declare  their  assent.  Yet  the  pope  would  not  allow 
the  matter  to  come  before  a  regular  meeting  of  the  consistory; 
consistency  with  the  decisions  it  had  adopted  down  to  this  time, 
might  easily  have  brought  the  matter  to  an  untoward  result.' 
He  invited  the  cardinals  to  explain  their  views  to  him  individu- 
ally, at  special  audiences,  an  expedient  which  had  often  been 
adopted  before  them  in  similar  cases.  After  he  had  heard  them 
all,  he  declared  that  two-thirds  of  the  voices  were  in  favour  of 
the  absolution. 

On  the  1 7th  of  November  1 595,  steps  were  taken  for  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony.   The  throne  of  the  pope  was  erected 

moins  pour  tenir  vos  cnnemis  en  quelque  crainte  ct  devoir  par  Papprehension  de  la 
mOsme  authorite  dont  ib  se  soDt  ayd6z  pour  troublcr  tos  68tats  et  vos  peuples.  ce 
seroit  un  discours  superflu."  Les  ambassades  du  cardinal  Perron,  I.  27. — [To  men- 
tion here  how  well  the  authority  and  the  favour  of  this  sec,  being  in  your  Hands, 
may  be  of  service  to  you  as  a  useful  instnmient,  not  only  for  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing your  subjects  in  peac«  and  obedience,  but  also  for  preparing  for  you  all  sorts  of 
grandeurs  beyond  your  kingdom,  and  at  the  least  for  keeping  your  enemies  in  some 
fear  and  due  rcsIx^ct,  by  (their)  dread  of  the  same  authority  that  they  took  xidvan- 
tage  of  to  trouble  your  territories  and  your  people's,  would  be  superfluous.  Car- 
dinal Perron's  embassies,  I.  27.] 

1  RequOte  du  roi  in  Amelot's  observations,  in  Ossat  I.  100. 

>  The  Roman  court  considered  the  decision  to  be  at  all  times  rash  and  hazard- 
ous. Dolfino  Relatione  :  **  I  piii  gravi  negotii  il  papa  ha  saputo  espedire  e  molto 
bene  e  ancora  con  gran  celcrita :  perche  con  tanti  contrarj  quanti  ogn'uno  sa  bene- 
disse  il  re  di  Francia,  lo  accettd  ncl  grembo  della  chicsa,  mando  li  un  legato  nel 
tempo  che  tutti  lo  ributtavano  sotto  pretesto  che  non  fosse  sua  dignity  mandarlo 
avanti  che'l  re  mandassc  11  suo  ambasciatoro  a  Roma,  ct  in  quoUo  Tautorita  delia 
gria  v™  giovd  assai,  che  cosi  mi  disse  S.  S*,  per  diversi  oflici  che  a  quel  tempo  io 
avcva  fatto  a  nome  di  lei." — [The  gravest  afiairs  the  pope  has  known  how  to  e3cpe- 
dite,  not  only  very  well,  but,  further,  with  great  celerity ;  for  with  so  many  opposed 
to  It,  as  every  one  knows,  he  blessed  the  king  of  France,  received  him  into  the  boAom 
of  the  chui-cli,  sent  him  a  legate  at  a  time  when  all  rejK'lled  him  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  not  becoming  his  dignity  to  send  him  before  the  king  had  sent  his  am- 
ba.ssador  to  Rome,  and  in  wliich  the  authority  of  your  Lordship  aided  much,  as  his 
Holiness  told  me,  by  the  various  good  ofticwj  I  discharged  at  that  time  in  your 
name.] 
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in  front  of  Peter'^s  church;  cardinals  and  curia  reverentially  sur- 
rounded their  chief.  The  king's  petition  and  the  conditions  to 
which  he  had  consulted,  were  read  aloud.  Thereupon  the  prox- 
ies of  the  most  Christian  king  threw  themselves  at  the  pope's 
.feet;  after  which  with  a  gentle  blow  from  a  rod,  he  gave  them 
his  absolution.  How  completely  in  all  this  did  the  papal  see 
shine  forth  once  more  in  the  full  splendour  of  its  ancient  au- 
thority.^ 

In  point  of  fact,  too,  here  there  was  the  evidence  of  a  great 
result.  The  sovereign  authority  in  France,  now  strong  in  itself 
and  firmly  settled,  was  again  Soman  catholic;  it  had  an  interest 
accordingly  in  standing  on  good  terms  with  the  pope.  There 
began  to  be  formed  in  France  a  new  centre  for  the  Roman  catho- 
lic world,  and  one  which  could  not  fail  to  send  forth  a  powerful 
influence. 

If  we  look  into  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find  that 
this  result  then  went  off  into  two  distinct  branches. 

It  was  not  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  pope,  not  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  strict  party,  that  France  was  regained ;  it  was 
rather  by  means  of  a  coalition  of  moderate  and  intermediate 
views,  by  the  superiority  of  a  party  which  had  constituted  it- 
self an  opposition.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  French 
church  took  up  quite  a  different  position  from  the  Italian,  the 
Netherlandish,  and  the  newly  constituted  German  church.  It 
submitted  indeed  to  the  pope,  yet  this  it  did  with  a  freedom  and 
inherent  independence,  the  source  of  which  might  be  traced  to 
its  origin,  the  consciousness  of  which  it  never  lost  again.  Thus 
far  the  papal  see  could  not  regard  France  as  by  any  means  a 
conquest. 

But  so  much  the  more  advantageous  to  it  was  the  other,  that 
is,  the  political  branch.  The  lost  balance  of  power  was  restored; 
two  great  monarchies,  jealous  of  each  other  and  involved  in  an 
interminable  rivalry,  now  held  each  other  in  check ;  both  were 
Koman  catholic,  and  might  at  length  be  directed  in  one  spirit ; 
but  betwixt  the  two  he  pope  assumed  a  much  more  independent 
position  than  he  and  his  predecessors  for  a  long  period  had  found 

1  Ossat,  otherwise  most  copious  with  n»pect  to  every  thing,  in  I.  168,  dightly 
touches  upon  the  ceremony  "  Tout  s'y  cat  passd,"  says  he,  *' convenablemcnt  a  1a 
dignity  de  la  couronnc  tr^  lirOticnnc." — [All  took  place  in  a  manner  befitting  tiie 
dignity  of  the  most  Christian  king.]     All  were  not  of  this  opinion. 
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it  possible  to  maintain.  He  was  now  much  more  free  from  the 
bonds  which  the  preponderance  of  Spain  had  hitherto  thrown 
around  him. 

This  political  tendency  is  what  we  first  obserye  in  the  progress 
of  affairs.  French  influence  was  for  the  first  time  again  mani- 
fest in  the  concerns  of  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lapsing  of 
Ferrara  to  the  papal  see.  This  was  an  occurrence  which  in 
other  respects  too  was  of  great  moment  in  the  development  of 
the  church  staters  power,  and  which  may  draw  our  attention  for 
a  time  from  the  current  of  religious  affairs,  as  it  in  like  manner 
drew  the  attention  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time.  Let  us 
begin  with  a  retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  country  mider  its 
last  princes. 

FUIRABA  UXDBB  AUtOUBO  U, 

It  is  often  supposed  that  Ferrara  under  the  last  of  the  Estes, 
was  in  a  particularly  flourishing  condition;  this,  however,  is 
quite  a  delusion,  like  so  many  others  originating  in  the  aversion 
entertained  towards  the  secular  power  of  Home. 

Montaigne  visited  Ferrara  under  Alfonso  II.  He  admired 
the  broad  streets  of  the  city  and  its  beautiful  palaces ;  but  even 
then  he  found  it  deserted  and  emptied  of  inhabitants,  as  those 
do  who  visit  it  at  the  present  day.^  The  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
vince depends  on  keeping  the  dams  in  repair,  and  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  waters ;  but  neither  the  dams  nor  the  rivers 
and  canals  were  properly  regulated;  inundations  not  unfro- 
quently  occurred;  Volano  and  Primaro  were  so  sanded  up  that 
their  shipping  trade  entirely  ceased.* 

It  were  a  still  greater  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  subjects  of 
this  house  were  free  and  happy.  Alfonso  II.  gave  the  most 
rigorous  effect  to  the  rights  of  his  exchequer.  In  the  case  of 
every  contract,  even  when  it  only  respected  a  loan,  a  tenth  of 
the  value  fell  to  the  duke ;  he  levied  a  tenth  on  all  things  that 
entered  the  town.  He  monopolized  the  trade  in  salt ;  he  im- 
posed a  new  duty  on  oil ;  finally,  by  advice  of  Christofano  of 
Fiume,  his  minister  for  the  customs  department,  he  engrossed 

1  Montaigne:  Voyage  T.  226 — 231. 

«  An  a<»count  of  the  states  of  the  church  from  the  commencement  of  the  acTcn- 
tecnth  century,  asserts  that  the  duke  had  transferred  to  his  estate  called  Mesola, 
the  peasantry  who  used  to  work  at  the  Po,  so  that  every  thing  there  had  {ailen  into 
decay  oud  could  neyer  bo  restored  again.    (Inff.  polilt.  t.  IX.) 
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to  himself  the  trade  in  floor  and  bread ;  so  that  no  one  durst 
procure  for  himself  those  first  necessaries  of  life  from  any  but  the 
doke'^s  functionaries ;  none  dared  so  much  as  borrow  a  dish  of 
flour  from  his  neighbour/  The  very  nobility  were  ^owed  to 
hunt  for  a  few  days  only,  and  that  with  no  more  than  some  three 
hounds.  Six  men  were  seen  one  day  hung  up  in  the  market 
place,  with  a  bundle  of  dead  pheasants  at  their  feet;  to  show,  it 
was  said,  that  they  had  been  shot  when  poaching  in  the  duke'^s 
pheasant  preserve. 

Accordingly,  when  people  speak  of  the  prosperity  and  bustle 
of  Ferrara,  they  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  court,  not  to 
the  country  or  the  city. 

During  those  storms  that  prevailed  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  so  many  flourishing  races  and 
powerful  principalities  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
underwent  fundamental  changes,  the  house  of  Este  had  been 
able,  by  means  of  an  adroit  policy  and  a  vigorous  defence,  to 
preserve  itself  amid  all  dangers.  But  with  this  there  were  com- 
bined other  characteristic  peculiarities.  Who  has  not  read  of 
that  race,  which  as  Bojardo  expresses  himself,  was  destined  to 
uphold  valour,  virtue,  courtesy,  and  the  social  graces  in  the 
world  ;^  and  of  its  home,  which,  as  Ariosto  says,  it  had  embel- 
lished not  only  with  royal  buildings,  but  also  with  elegant  stu- 
dies and  refined  manners.^    And  if  the  Estes  earned  for  them- 

1  Frim  :  Memorie  per  la  storia  di  Ferrara  torn.  IV.  p.  804.  Principally  Mano- 
leaso :  Relatione  di  Ferrara.  **  II  daca  non  d  coai  amato  come  li  auoi  preoessori,  e 
questo  per  raustcritib  et  esattioni  che  fa  Christofano  da  Fiume  cognominato  il  Fri- 
lato  (Si'regiato)  suo  gabelliere.  -  -  II  Frisato  s'ofierse  di  vendore  miglior  mercato  le 
robbe  a  bencficio  del  popolo  di  quello  che  facevano  gli  altri  e  di  dame  molto  utile  a 
S.  Ecc»:  piacque  il  parti  to  al  duca :  ma  se  bene  il  Frisato  paga  al  duca  quello  che 
gli  ha  data  intentione,  non  sodisfa  perd  al  popolo,  vendendo  la  robba  cattiva  quanto 
alia  quality  e  molto  cara  quanto  al  prezzo." — [The  duke  is  not  so  much  loved  as  his 
predecessors  were,  and  this  on  account  of  the  austerity  and  the  exactions  practised 
Dv  Christofano  of  Fiume,  sumamed  Frisato  (Sfregiato)  his  custom  house  officer. 
Frisato  offers  to  sell  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  better  rate  than  others, 
and  to  do  so  at  a  great  advantage  to  Uis  Excellency ;  the  means  he  employs  please 
the  duke ;  but  although  Frisato  may  pay  to  the  duke  ail  that  he  may  have  led  him 
to  expect,  he  does  not  therefore  satisfy  the  people,  selling  them  goods  that  are  bad 
in  quality  and  very  dear  in  price.] 

s  Bojardo :  Orlando  innamorato  II.  22. 

Da  questa  (stirpe)  fia  servato  ogni  valorc, 
Ogni  bontadc  et  ogni  cortesia, 
Amore,  leggiadria,  stato  giocundo 
Tra  qucUa  gcnte  (iorita  nel  mundo. 

'  Ariosto  :  Orlando  furioso  XXXV.  6. 

Non  pur  di  mura  e  d'ampli  tctti  rcgi, 
Ma  di  bei  studi  o  di  costumi  cgrcgi. 
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selves  any  merit  in  the  patronage  they  bestowed  on  the  sciences 
and  poetry,  for  this  they  were  richly  rewarded.  The  memorial 
of  splendour  and  power,  things  which  soon  pass  away,  is  perpe* 
tuated  for  ever,  in  the  immortal  works  of  great  authors. 

Alfonso  II.  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  same  order  of  things 
that  had  prevailed  under  earlier  dukes.  He  followed  oat  the 
same  objects. 

It  is  true,  he  had  not  the  same  fierce  storms  to  withstand  as 
those  that  assailed  his  predecessors ;  nevertheless,  as  there  was 
a  constant  misunderstanding  between  him  and  Florence,  and 
also  as  he  was  never  quite  sure  of  the  pope,  his  feudal  superior, 
he  kept  himself  at  all  times  ready  for  action.  Ferrara  was,  next 
after  Padua,  accounted  the  strongest  fortress  in  Italy ;  27,000 
men  were  inscribed  on  the  militia  rolls  ;^  Alfonso  sought  to  keep 
up  the  military  spirit.  Then,  in  order  that  to  the  fstvour  which 
Tuscany  found  at  the  hands  of  the  papal  court,  he  might  oppose 
a  friendship  of  no  less  importance,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
German  emperor.  Not  seldom  did  he  advance  with  a  splendid 
retinue  across  the  Alps;  he  married  an  Austrian  princess;  we 
are  assured  he  spoke  German;  in  1566,  he  went  to  Hungary 
with  an  army  which  might  amount  to  four  thousand  men,  to 
assist  the  emperor  against  the  Turks. 

In  like  manner,  also,  did  the  literary  element  diffuse  itself 
under  him,  in  the  court  and  in  the  state.  I  know  no  part  of 
the  world  in  which  this  alliance  was  ever  more  close.  Two  pro- 
fessors at  the  university,  Pigna  and  Montecatino,  became,  first 
the  one  and  then  the  other,  prime  minister  of  the  country,  nor 
did  they  on  that  account  intermit  their  literary  efforts.  Pigna 
at  least,  even  when  at  the  head  of  public  affairs,  continued  his 
prelections,  and  from  time  to  time  sent  forth  a  book.*     Battista 

1  Relatione  sopra  la  Romagna  di  Ferrara :  *•  Erano  descritti  nelli  rolli  dolla  mi- 
litia dal  commlsj»ario  della  battaglia  a  cio  dcputato  tutti  i  sudditi  atti  a  portar  armi. 
Krano  costretti  a  starne  proviHti  \\er  haver  da  servire  ncll'occa»ioni  a  piedi  o  a  ca- 
Tallo  secondo  Ic  Ibrze  delle  loro  l^icolta  e  godevano  cssi  alcuno  esentioni." — [Ac- 
count of  tlie  Ronia;jii'»'  ot'FeiTura.  All  subjects  capable  of  carrying  anna  were  in- 
Bcribed  in  the  militia  rolls  of  the  amiy  commissioner.  They  were  obliged  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  to  serve  when  called  upon  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  al»ility  or  the  exemptions  they  enjoyed.] 

•  Manulcsso :  ••  Segretario  intimo  d  il  S"-  Giovamb.  Pigna  per  mano  del  quale 
paHsano  tutti  negotii.  Legge  publicamente  la  filosofia  morale,  e  scrive  I'istoria 
della  casa  d'Este :  6  oraton*,  filosofo,  e  poeta  molto  eocelente  :  |)ossiede  IxMiissimo  la 
lingua  Greca,  e  servendo  il  suo  priuci|)e  ne*  negotii  e  tratt^indo  e  iscrivendo  quanto 
occorrc,  non  trakujcia  jtcro  i  studi,  ct  in  tutto  Ic  profesaioni  d  tale  che  pare  chc  ad 
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Guarini,  the  author  of  Pastor  Fido,  was  sent  as  ambassador, 
first  to  Venice  and  afterwards  to  Poland.  Even  Francis  Patri- 
zi^  although  he  occupied  himself  with  abstruse  objects,  yet  ce- 
lebrates the  sympathy  which  he  experienced  at  court.  There 
all  persons  were  of  one  mind.  The  rivalries  of  science  were 
mingled  with  disputations,  bearing  on  propositions  respecting 
love,  such  for  example  as  one  that  Tasso,  who  had  for  some 
time  also  an  appointment  in  the  university,  once  arranged.  At 
one  time  the  pope,  at  another  time  the  court,  gave  a  play;  the 
theatre  still  retained  a  literary  charm,  for  it  was  still  continu- 
ally seeking  for  new  forms,  and  at  that  very  time  the  pastoral 
developed  itself,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  opera  was  laid. 
Then  there  would  sometimes  arrive  foreign  ambassadors,  cardin- 
als, and  princes,  at  least  the  neighbouring  ones  from  Mantua, 
Guastalla,  and  Urbino,  to  whom  occasionally  there  would  be 
added  an  archduke.  The  court  on  these  occasions  would  ap- 
pear in  all  its  splendour;  tournaments  were  given  at  which  the 
nobility  of  the  country  did  not  spare  expenses,  a  hundred  knights 
would  sometimes  tilt  in  the  castle  court.  These  shows  were  at 
the  same  time  representations  of  fabulous  adventures,  taken  from 
some  poetical  work,  as  their  names  at  once  indicate;  such  as  the 
temple  of  love,^  the  blessed  island.  Enchanted  castles  were  de- 
fended and  taken. 

Here  we  see  the  most  peculiar  alliance  between  poetry,  learn- 
ing, politics  and  chivalry.  Pomp  and  state  were  ennobled  by 
means  of  the  sentiments  they  embodied,  and  what  was  defective, 
owing  to  the  insignificance  of  the  means,  was  compensated  by 
the  spirit  that  pervaded  them. 

We  meet  with  a  lively  picture  of  this  court  in  Tasso'^s  rhymes 
and  epic  poem.  The  prince,  in  "  whom  we  behold  a  high  spirit 
and  vigorous  character,  and  of  whom  we-  know  not  whether  he 
is  a  better  knight  or  general,"*^  his  wife,  and  before  all,  his  sis- 
ters, appear  in  it.     Lucretia,  the  elder  of  the  two,  who  lived  but 

una  sola  attenda." — [Signer  Gioyamb.  Pinia  is  private  secretary,  through  whoso 
hands  all  affiurs  do  pass.  He  gives  public  lectures  on  moral  philosophy,  and  writes 
the  history  of  the  house  of  d'Este ;  he  is  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent poet ;  he  has  a  capital  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  while  serving  his  prince  in 
public  afiairs,  and  transactins  business  and  writing  as  it  may  happen,  he  does  not 
on  that  account  leave  off  study,  and  in  all  that  he  professes,  is  such  that  he  seems 
to  have  attended  to  one  only  .J 

I  See  extracts  from  the  descriptions  that  appeared  at  that  time,  for  example,  the 
iempio  d'amore,  in  Muratori,  Serassi  and  Fnui. 

I.  4  B 
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little  of  hor  time  with  her  husband  in  Urbino,  spent  the  remain- 
der, however,  always  in  Ferrara,  and  there,  moreover,  had  some 
influence  in  public  affairs,  though  her  chief  employment  was  to 
give  incentives  and  encouragements  to  literary  and  musical 
eflbrts.  She  it  was  who  promoted  Tasso  at  the  court.  Leonora, 
the  younger,  occupied  a  more  confined  sphere,  and  though  calm, 
delicate  and  retiring,  yet  like  her  sister,  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mental  qualities.^  During  an  earthquake  both  refused  to  quit 
the  palace,  and  Leonora  in  particular  felt  herself  in  a  state  of 
stoical  equanimity.  When  they  yielded  at  last,  it  was  when 
the  crisis  was  at  the  worst,  for  the  roof  fell  in  immediately  be- 
hind them.  Leonora  was  regarded  almost  as  a  saint ;  people 
ascribed  to  her  prayers  their  deliverance  from  the  perils  of  an 
inundation.^  Tasso  looked  up  to  them  with  a  reverential  re- 
gard corresponding  to  their  respective  characters.  His  admira- 
tion of  the  younger  was  tempered,  refined,  and  always  as  if  pur- 
posely under  restraint.  The  elder  he  admired  without  reserve, 
comparing  her  to  the  full-blown  firagrant  rose  which  loses  nothing 
of  its  charm  from  its  greater  maturity,  and  so  forth.  Together 
with  them  there  were  other  ladies,  such  as  Barbara  Sanseverina 
and  her  daughter  Leonora  Sanvitale.  Tasso  has  admirably  de- 
scribed the  calm  probity  of  the  mother,  and  the  serene  grace  of 
youthful  beauty  in  the  daughter.  No  painting  could  more  accu- 
rately delineate  them.  Then  follow  the  castles  built  for  plea- 
sure that  were  visited,  the  hunting  parties  and  games  that  were 
arranged,  the  whole  course  of  actions  and  motives  that  occupied 
men''s  minds, — who  can  resist  the  impression  produced  by  the 
description  of  these,  as  it  flows  on  in  a  full  and  rich  stream  of 
melody? 

Yet  this  is  an  impression  to  which  we  dare  not  quite  resign 
ourselves.  The  same  power  which  kept  the  country  in  such 
complete  obedience,  made  itself  sensibly  felt  even  at  the  court. 

Those  scenes  of  poetry  and  amusement  were  interrupted  at 

1  During  the  duke*s  absence  in  1566,  she  conducted  the  regoncy,  according  to 
Manolesso,  "  con  infinlta  sodisfattione  de'  sudditi" — [with  infiiite  satisfaction  to 
the  subjects] : — *•  non  ha  prcso,"  he  continues,  "  nd  vuol  prendere  marito,  per  esser  di 
debolissima  complessiono :  d  perd  di  gran  spirito."— [She  has  not  taken,  nor  wishea 
to  take  a  husband,  from  being  of  a  very  feeble  constitution ;  she  is,  in  fine,  of  a 
bigh  spirit.] 

«  Serassi  :  Vita  di  Torquato  Tasso  p.  150. 
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times  by  others  of  a  very  different  kindt  Persons  of  distinction 
were  as  little  spared  as  the  common  people. 

One  of  the  Gh>nzagas  had  been  murdered.  Every  one  charged 
the  youthful  Hercules  Gontrario  with  the  murder,  and  the  mur- 
derers at  least  found  shelter  on  one  of  his  estates.  The  duke 
demanded  their  being  given  up  to  justice,  but  the  young  Gon- 
trario, to  prevent  their  giving  evidence  against  him,  caused 
them,  too,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  dead  bodies  only  to  be 
delivered  to  the  duke.  Upon  this  he  himself  was  one  day  com* 
manded  to  present  himself  at  court,  and  on  the  22d  of  August 
1575,  he  had  his  audience.  The  Gontrari  were  the  richest  and 
oldest  family  belonging  to  Ferrara,  and  Hercules  was  the  last 
scion  of  the  race.  Not  long  after  he  had  entered  the  palace,  he 
was  taken  out  of  it  dead.  The  duke  said  that  the  young  man, 
during  the  conversation^  had  been  suddenly  struck  with  apo- 
plexy. But  no  one  believed  this;  traces  of  violence  were  per- 
ceived on  the  body;  the  duke^s  friends  too  acknowledged  that  he 
had  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death;  only  they  excused  him  for 
having  done  so  on  this  ground,  that  he  had  been  unwilling  to 
stain  an  illustrious  name  with  a  shameful  kind  of  death  .^ 

This  was  a  kind  of  justice  which  kept  every  body  in  terror. 
The  worst  was  that  the  possessions  of  the  family  now  necessarily 
lapsed  to  the  duke. 

But,  generally  speaking,  it  was  by  no  means  advisable  for 
any  one  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  duke  in  the  smallest 
matter.^  His  court  was  a  very  slippery  foundation  to  trust  to. 
Montecatino,  with  all  his  subtilty,  could  not  maintain  his  ground 
to  the  last.  Panigarola,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
preacher  in  Italy,  had  been  not  without  some  difficulty  induced 
to  come  to  Ferrara;  but  all  at  once  he  was  insolently  expelled. 
People  asked  themselves  what  he  had  done  amiss,  but  nothing 

I  Frizzi :  Memorie  IV.  382. 

s  When  Tasso  was  not  in  good  humour,  he  expressed  himself  in  different  terms 
from  those  above  quoted.  **  Perchd  io  conosceva,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  **  il  duca  per  natural  inclinatione  dlsnostissimo  alia  maligniti  e  pieno  d'una 
oerta  ambitiosa  alterezza,  hi  quale  egli  trae  della  nobilta  del  sangue  e  della  oonosoenza 
ch'egli  ha  del  suo  valore,  del  quale  in  molte  cose  non  si  da  punto  ad  intendere  il  false.** 
(Lettere  n.  284.  Opere  tom.  IX.  188.) — [Though  I  know  the  duke  from  natural 
inclination  to  be  most  disposed  to  mali^ity,  and  full  of  a  certain  ambitious  arro- 
gance, derired  from  the  nobility  of  his  blood  and  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  his 
own  valour,  of  which  in  many  things  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it 
is  not  genuine.    (Letters  No.  284.    Works  vol.  IX.  188.)] 
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could  be  disooTored  beyond  his  having  been  negotiating  about 
some  promotion  in  another  quarter.  There,  too,  the  fickla»  ens- 
ceptible  and  melancholy  Tasso,  could  not  in  the  long  run  main- 
tain his  footing.  The  duke  seemed  to  be  fond  of  him,  listened 
to  him  willingly,  took  him  often  with  him  to  the  country,  and 
did  not  even  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  correct  those  scenes 
of  military  life  which  appear  in  the  ^^  Jerusalem  Delivered.^ 
But  ever  after  Tasso  had  onoe  talked  of  entering  the  service  of 
the  Medici,  they  were  never  again  hearty  friends.  The  poor 
poet  withdrew  to  a  distance;  but  returned  once  more  under  the 
impulse  of  an  irresistible  propension;  after  which  some  reproach" 
ful  words,  which  he  had  uttered  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  sufficed 
to  determine  the  duke  to  keep  the  hapless  man  a  prisoner  for 
seven  long  years  in  succession.^ 

All  this  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  Italian  principalities,  as  con- 
stituted in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century;  resting  on  judi- 
ciously calculated  political  relations,  encircled  with  splendour, 
leagued  with  lite^'ature,  jealous  too  of  making  a  show  of  power. 
Strange  fekshion  of  human  afiairs !  The  powers  of  the  country 
produce  the  court,  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the  prince,  the  last 
product  of  social  existence  is  in  the  end  the  prince'^s  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  consciousness  of  his  worth,  of  Iiis  importance,  be 
derives  from  his  social  position,  the  obedience  he  finds  accorded 
to  him,  the  reverential  regard  bestowed  on  him. 

Alfonso  II.,  though  ho  had  been  thrice  married,  had  now  to 
boar  the  disappointment  of  having  no  posterity.  His  whole 
policy  is  expressed  in  the  manner  in  which  ho  conducted  himself 
under  those  circumstances. 

He  had  a  twofold  object  in  view;  not  to  allow  his  subjects  for 
a  moment  to  believe  that  they  could  be  dissociated  from  his 
house ;  then  to  keep  in  his  own  hand  the  nomination  of  his  sue* 
cessor,  and  by  no  means  to  set  up  a  rival  to  himself  by  making 
this  successor  known. 

In  September  1589  he  went  to  Loreto,  the  residence  at  that 
time  of  Donna  Camilla,  the  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  spared  nei- 
ther presents  nor  promises,  in  order  if  possible  to  gain  her  over. 
He  trusted  that  she  would  succeed  in  enabling  him  to  venture 
upon  naming  as  his  successor,  that  one  of  his  nearest  relations 

I  ScrnMi :  Viu  del  Tawo,  p.  282, 
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whom  he  fshouU  consider  as  the  fittest  for  the  porpoee.  Bat 
hardly  had  the  negotiations  been  properly  opened  when  Sixtus 
V.died. 

By  like  means,  that  is,  by  presents  to  the  pope^s  sister-in-law, 
and  assiduous  senrices  to  the  nephew,  Alfonso  contrived  to  pro- 
cure for  himself^  in  1591,  access  to  Gregory  XIY.,  and  on  per- 
ceiving that  there  was  some  hope  of  success,  he  himself  went  to 
Bcmie  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  The  first  question  was  whe- 
ther the  bull  of  Pius  Y.  prohibiting  the  re-infeudation  of  papal 
fie&  Uiat  had  lapsed  to  the  Roman  see,  appUed  to  Ferrara.  This 
Alfonso  denied,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  yet  so  lapsed. 
Yet  the  words  were  but  all  too  clear,  and  the  congregation  de- 
cided that  the  bull  certainly  comprehended  Ferrara  as  well  as 
other  fiefs.  The  only  question  then  remained,  whether  a  pope 
was  not  authorized  to  grant  a  particular  destination  in  a  parti- 
cular case.  This  the  congregation  would  not  venture  to  deny, 
yet  they  added  this  condition  that  the  necessity  must  be  press- 
ing, the  expediency  manifest.^  Thus  &r  a  great  step  was  gained. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  had  things  been  managed  expeditiously, 
and  a  new  investiture  been  immediately  dispatched  in  some  fixed 
name,  the  affSur  would  have  been  brought  to  its  desired  termina- 
tion. Yet  Alfonso  would  not  name  his  heir.  On  this  too,  he 
was  not  quite  of  one  opinion  with  the  Sfongrati;  they  would 
have  preferred  the  Marquis  Philippe  of  Este;  while  he  had  a 
predilection  for  his  nearer  kinsman  GsBsar.  Time  was  thus  lost, 
and  Gregory  too  died  before  any  thing  was  settled.^ 

Meanwhile  negotiations  had  likewise  been  opened  with  the 
imperial  court.  Ferrara,  it  is  true,  was  a  papal  fief,  but  Modena 
and  BiCggio  were  imperial.  Now  here  the  duke  reaped  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  policy  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued;  he  was  on 

1  Dispaooio  Donato :  "  qn&ndo  ei  fusse  eTidentiasima  utfliti  et  nr^nte  necessity 
-  -  9  ehe  fa  fatto  p«r  apiire  la  strada  all'iiitentione  del  S'  Duea.*' — [should  it  bo 
of  the  most  evident  utility  and  urgent  necesBity  -  -  the  which  was  done  in  order  to 
open  the  way  for  the  duke's  intentions.]  Cardinal  S.  Sererina  asserts  that  it  wns 
he  chiefly  that  had  made  that  object  fall  through,  although  with  much  difficulty  and 
amid  mudi  opposition ;  that  the  pope  too  finaUy  regretted  that  addition  (qualifica- 
tion). 

>  Cronica  di  Ferrara,  MS.  of  the  Albani  Library,  states  also  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Gregory  XIV.  would  have  done  something  for  Ferrara.  He  had  left 
the  congregation  in  a  passion,  and  in  consequence  of  HSkt  had  been  taken  ill.  Alfonso 
went  to  the  TiDa  of  Cardinal  Famese,  "  aspettando  o  vita  o  morte  di  queeto  papa. 
Venne  la  morte.  II  duca  ritom5.*' — [expecting  either  the  life  or  the  death  of  tliis 
pojie.     Death  came.    The  duke  rctumeJ.] 
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the  best  understanding  with  Wolf  Bumpf^  the  emperor^s  leading 
minister.  Bodolph  II.  did  in  fact  grant  him  the  renewal  of  the 
fief,  and  even  allowed  him  a  specified  term,  within  which  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  appoint  as  his  successor  whomsoever 
he  pleased. 

So  much  the  more  inflexible,  however,  did  Clement  VIII.,  who 
now  occupied  the  Boman  see,  show  himself.  It  seemed  more 
consistent  with  Boman  Catholicism  and  the  interests  of  the 
church  to  take  possession  of  a  fief,  than  to  grant  a  new  infeuda- 
tion;  such  had  been  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  holy  pope 
Pius  V.  Ere  the  year  1592  had  yet  expired,  Clement,  at  a 
secret  meeting  of  the  consistory,  proposed  the  confirmation  of 
the  bull  above  mentioned,  according  to  its  original  tenor  and 
without  Gregory  XIV.^s  qualifications;  in  this  sense  he  had  it 
approved.^ 

And  now  the  term  granted  by  the  emperor  had  nearly  elapsed. 
The  duke  had  to  determine  who  should  be  his  successor.  Alfonso 
I.  had  in  his  later  years  married  Laura  Eustochia,  after  he  had 
already  had  a  son  by  her;  from  this  son  Don  Csesar  d^Este  was 
descended,  and  after  long  delay  the  duke  named  him  at  last. 
But  even  now  he  practised  the  most  mysterious  caution.  Un- 
known to  any  one,  he  made  out  the  nomination  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  the  emperor;  begging 
the  latter  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  not  to 
communicate  it  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  Ferrarese  ambassa- 
dor at  the  imperial  court,  and  to  express  his  approval  simply  by 
sending  back  the  letter  with  the  imperial  signature  attached 
to  it.^ 

He  desired  to  possess  the  undivided  enjoyment  of  supreme 

1  Dispaccio  Donato  27  Dec.  1592. 

a  Relatione  di  qucllo  che  d  successo  in  Ferrara  dopo  la  morte  del  duca  Alfonso. 
— [Account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Ferrara  since  the  death  of  Duke  Alfonso.] 
Barberini  MS.  "  II  duca  fra  I'anno  concessogli  di  tempo  alia  dichiaratione  scrisse 
di  suo  pugno  una  lettera  all'imperatore  e  nomlnb  Don  Cesare,  pregando  caldamente 
iS.  M.  Ces*  cho  in  confirmationo  del  nominate  sottoscrivesse  la  sua,  quale  sinllata 
senza  publicare  il  fatto  la  rimandasse  indietro  per  il  conte  Eroole  RondineUi.  non 
conferendogli  altrainentc  il  negotio.  II  tutto  faceva  S.  A.  accid  Don  Cesare  non 
s'insuperbisse  nd  della  nobilta  fusse  rirerito  e  corteggiato  come  lor  principe." — 
f  Within  the  year  conceded  to  Jiim  of  time  for  the  declaration*  he  wrote  with  his  owii 
hand  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  and  named  Don  Ctesar,  earnestly  beseeching  his  impe- 
rial majesty,  that  in  confirmation  of  the  person  named  he  would  subscribe  his  own 
(name),  which  being  sealed  without  publishing  the  act,  that  he  would  send  it  back 
by  Count  Hercules  Rondinelli,  saying  nothing  more  to  him  about  the  business. 
This  Ills  Highness  did  that  Don  Ceesar  might  not  grow  haughty,  and  might  not 
be  reverenced  and  paid  court  to  by  the  nobility,  as  if  he  were  their  prince. 
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authority  in  his  own  small  territory  down  to  his  latest  breath ; 
he  had  no  wish  to  witness  his  court  tumbg  its  homage  to  the 
rising  sun.  Gsesar  himself  heard  nothing  of  the  favour  that  had 
been  bestowed  on  him;  he  was  even  kept  somewhat  more  strictly; 
the  lustre  of  his  appearance  became  somewhat  circumscribed  (he 
was  never  allowed  to  have  more  than  three  persons  of  noble  birth 
in  his  retinue),  and  only  when  life  had  quite  passed  away,  and 
the  physicians  had  given  up  all  hope,  the  duke  commanded  him 
to  be  called  that  he  might  announce  to  him  his  good  fortune. 
The  testament  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  leading  inha- 
bitants; these  were  exhorted  by  the  minister  to  remain  true  to 
the  house  of  Este.  The  duke  told  Gsesar  that  he  bequeathed  to 
him  the  finest  state  in  the  world,  strong  in  arms,  in  inhabitants, 
in  allies,  both  within  and  beyond  Italy,  from  whom  he  might 
look  for  every  assistance.  After  this,  still  on  the  same  day, 
Alfonso  11.  died,  October  22,  1597. 

OONQrsST  OF  FSBRARA. 

GiBSAB  took  possession  of  the  imperial  fiefs  without  opposi- 
tion; even  the  papal  did  him  homage.  In  Ferrara  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  ducal  mantle  by  the  magistracy,  and  greeted  by 
the  people  as  their  prince  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

But  if  his  predecessor  spoke  to  him  of  his  own  power  and  of 
foreign  support,  his  case  was  one  at  the  same  time  which  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  put  both  to  the  test. 

Glement  remained  immovably  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
Ferrara.  After  its  having  been  an  object  of  desire  to  so  many 
popes,  he  thought  he  should  earn  an  immortal  renown  by  accom- 
plishing this.  On  hearing  of  Alfonso'^s  death  he  declared  that 
he  was  sorry  that  the  duke  had  left  no  son;  but  that  the  church 
must  have  her  own  again.  He  would  not  even  hear  what  Caesar''s 
ambassadors  had  to  say;  his  taking  possession  he  called  usurpa- 
tion ;  he  threatened  him  with  the  punishment  of  being  put  to 
the  ban,  unless  he  gave  it  up  again  within  a  fortnight;  and  to 
make  what  he  said  tell  with  more  efiect,  he  instantly  prepared 
for  war.  A  new  loan  was  contracted,  and  a  new  Monte  founded, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  encroaching  on  the  money  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo;^  and  in  a  short  time  the  popo'^s  nephew, 

I  Although  many  maintain  that  this  was  done,  Delfino  sajs,  on  the  contrary. 
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Cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandino,  surrounded  with  experienced  mili- 
tary officers,  went  to  Ancona,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  an 
armj ;  enlistments  were  made  in  all  quarters,  and  the  proyinoes 
had  heavy  contributions  levied  upon  them. 

GaBsar,  too,  seemed  at  first  to  be  full  of  courage.^  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  defend  his  just  right  to  the  very  last  drop 
of  his  blood;  it  would  do  no  damage  to  his  religion  and  piety; 
and  accordingly  he  fortified  his  military  posts  anew ;  the  militia 
of  the  principality  were  placed  under  arms;  a  body  of  troops 
advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  the  states  of  the  church,  and  we 
find  a  call  made  upoA  him  to  appear  in  the  Bomagna,  where 
people  were  discontented  with  the  papal  dominion  and  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  subverting  it.  Moreover,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  that  even  the  Italian  states  in  the 
neighbourhood  took  his  part.  His  brother-in-law,  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  declared  that  he  would  not  desert  him.  The 
Venetian  republic  hindered  the  pope  from  enlisting  troops  in 
Dalmatia,  and  refused  him  the  arms  and  ammunition  he  wished 
to  obtain  firom  Brescia.  The  aggrandizement  of  the  states  of 
the  church  was  cordially  detested  by  all  of  them. 

Had  Italy  been  what  she  was  a  hundred  years  before,  toler- 
ably independent  of  foreign  influences  and  left  to  herself,  Cle- 
ment VIII.  would  probably  have  met  with  no  more  success  than 
did  at  that  time  Sixtus  IV.  But  those  times  were  gone  by. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  general  relations  of  Europe  and 
the  two  great  powers  of  the  day,  France  and  Spain. 

The  leanings  of  the  Spaniards  were  now  not  very  doubtful. 
Such  was  OaBsar  d'Este'^s  confidence  in  Philip  II.,  that  he  pro- 
posed him  to  the  pope  as  umpire;  the  royal  governor  in  Milan 
declared  himself  in  OsBsar''s  favour  without  the  slightest  hesita- 

"  Con  gran  strettezza  de'  danari,  senza  metter  mano  a  quelli  del  castello,  per  con- 
servar  la  rlputatione  dclla  cliiesa,  in  poco  pit!  di  un  mese  ha  posto  insieme  un  eaer- 
cito  di  22  m.  fanti  e  3  m.  cavalli." — [While  in  great  straits  for  money,  without  lay- 
ing hands  on  that  in  the  castle,  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  church,  he  in  little 
more  than  a  month  put  together  an  army  of  22,000  infantry  and  3,000  caraliy.] 

1  Niccold  Contarini  dellehistorie  Venetiane,  MS.  torn.  I.  lib.  I.  "  Cesare  nel  princi- 
pio  si  mostrd  molto  coraggioso  in  voler  difender  le  sue  ragioni,  o  perchd  non  preve- 
deva  il  contrasto  o  pur  perchd  gl'inesperti  come  nci  vicini  pericoU  s'atterrisoono  oosi 
nelli  lontani  si  manifestano  intrepidi." — [CtBsar  at  first  appeared  very  courageous 
in  wishing  to  defend  his  territories,  either  because  he  did  not  foresee  the  coming 
conflict,  or,  if  he  foresaw  it,  because  the  inexperienced,  while  terrified  in  the  imme* 
diato  presence  of  dangers,  show  themselves  fearless  when  dangers  are  remote.]  Con- 
tarini's  narrative  contains,  moreover,  a  great  many  authentic,  exact,  and  forcible 
notices  on  this  occurrence. 
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tion  or  reserve;  he  offered  him  Spanish  troops  to  garrison  his 
fortresses.  Only  it  was  not  to  be  disowned  that  the  king,  who 
during  his  whole  life  had  opposed  all  movements  in  Italy, 
scrupled,  in  his  now  advanced  age,  to  occasion  a  war,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  with  extraordinary  prudence.  His  ambassador 
observed  the  same  prudent  reserve  in  Rome/ 

So  much  the  more,  under  these  circumstances,  depended  on 
the  decision  to  be  taken  by  Henry  IV.:  the  restoration  of  France 
as  at  once  a  Roman  catholic  and  powerful  kingdom,  proved 
forthwith  of  great  consequence  for  Italy.  Henry  IV.  had  risen 
again  from  the  depression  of  his  fortunes  during  the  subsistence 
of  a  mutual  good  understanding  with  the  Italian  princes ;  they 
did  not  doubt  that  now  he  would  be  grateful,  and  in  their  dif- 
ference with  the  Roman  see  would  throw  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence on  their  side.  Besides,  the  crown  of  France  was  much 
indebted  to  the  house  of  Este.  During  the  civil  wars  the  Estes 
had  advanced  the  royal  family  above  a  million  of  scudi,  which 
had  not  yet  been  repaid,  and  which  would  have  sufficed  on  this 
occasion  to  raise  an  army  which  no  pope  would  have  been  able 
to  withstand. 

These,  nevertheless,  were  not  the  considerations  on  which 
Henry  IV.  now  acted.  Notwithstanding  his  having  gone  over 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  he  still  was  under  the  necef^sity  of  doing 
a  great  deal  that  could  not  fail  to  displease  the  Roman  court ; 
in  the  affair  of  Ferrara  he  only  perceived  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing oblivion  for  such  things,  and  as  his  statesmen  expressed 
it,  of  again  fostering  the  growth  of  the  lilies  at  the  Roman  court. 
Without  a  moment\s  delay  or  hesitation,  he  caused  an  offer  of 
the  aid  of  France  to  be  made  to  the  holy  father.  Not  only 
was  he  ready,  as  soon  as  the  pope  should  desire  it,  to  send  a 
military  force  across  the  mountains,  but  even,  if  necessary,  to 
come  to  his  assistance  with  his  whole  force  and  in  person. 

It  was  this  declaration  that  decided  the  case.     The  Roman 

1  Delfino  mentions  how  much  people  were  afraid  of  him  in  Rome.  "  Vi  d  un  pen- 
siero  radicato  a  buou  fiindametito  che  la  benedizione  data  al  re  di  Franza  Hia  stata 
oflfesa  tale  al  cattolico  et  a  Spagnuoli  cho  non  siano  per  scordarsela  mai,  e  pare  a  S. 
S*  eaeeme  molt4)  ben  cliiarita  in  quc8ta  occasione  di  Ferrara." — [There  people  were 
profoundly  possessed  with  the  idea,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  the  benediction  be- 
stowed on  the  king  of  France  had  given  such  offence  to  the  catholic  king  and  to  the 
Spaniards  as  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  seemed  to  his  Holiness  to  be  very  evi- 
dent on  this  occasion  of  Ferrara.] 

1.  4  0 
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court  which  had  begun  to  feel  all  the  embarrassments  in  which 
it  might  be  placed  by  the  dislike  with  which  it  was  regarded  bj 
its  neighbours,  and  by  the  open  resistuioe  of  Ferrara,  drew 
breath.  *- 1  cannot  express  to  you,''  says  Ossat  in  writing  to 
the  king,  '^  what  good  will,  commendation,  and  benedictions  your 
Majesty  has  obtained  for  your  offer.''  He  promises  his  master, 
if  he  should  give  it  effect,  the  position  of  a  Pepin  or  a  Charle- 
magne with  respect  to  the  church.  The  pope,  on  his  side,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  make  arrangements  for  the  formal  ex* 
communication  of  his  adversary. 

So  much  the  more  amazed  and  terrified  were  the  prinoes. 
They  spoke  of  black  ingratitude;  lost  all  courage  for  supporting 
Ferrara,  which  otherwise,  openly  or  secretly,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  done  with  all  their  resources. 

This  then  directly  re-acted  on  Ferrara.  Alfonso's  rigorous 
government  had  necessarily  made  many  discontented.  Gsesar 
was  a  novice  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty,  without  genuine 
talents  and  altogether  inexperienced.  He  first  became  properly 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  his  privy  council  at  the  meet- 
ings which  he  held  with  them  as  prince;^  and  as  he  had  now  sent 
his  old  friends  who  knew  him,  and  on  whom  also  he  could  de- 
pend personally,  to  different  courts,  he  had  none  left  with  him 
whom  he  really  trusted,  or  with  whom  he  could  have  a  proper 
mutual  understanding.  Accordingly  he  could  not  fail  to  take 
false  steps.  From  above,  downwards,  there  was  a  prevailing 
insecurity,  such  as  is  usually  the  prelude  to  ruin.  Already  did 
the  leading  men,  who  possessed  any  share  of  power,  begin  to 

1  Nicculo  Contarlni.  "  Ccsaro  si  ridusso  in  CAmcra  co'  suoi  soli  oonsiglieri,  do 
quali  multi,  per  la  ritirat^zza  ncUa  quale  era  vissuto  eoai  volendo  chi  comaDdaTa, 
lion  conosceva  so  non  di  faccia,  ct  egli  non  sufficiente  di  prender  risolutiono  da  se, 
vacillava  nci  concetti,  pcrchd  quclli  cbo  consigliavano  cmno  pieni  di  pasaioni  parti- 
colari  e  per  le  speranze  di  Roma,  in  cui  miravano,  infettidl  grandicontaminationi/' 
— [Caesar  confined  himself  to  his  cluunber  with  none  but  ms  counsellors,  many  of 
whom  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  in  which  he  had  lived,  such  bcinc^  his  choice 
whoever  bore  rule,  ho  did  not  know  except  by  face,  and  ho  being  incapable  of  form- 
ing resolutions  of  himself,  vacillated  in  his  fancies,  for  the  things  they  advised  were 
full  of  private  passions,  and  they  had  hopes  of  Rome,  towards  which  they  looked, 
being  infected  with  great  contaminations.]  Ossat  too,  Lettrca  I.  ido,  alleges  as  the 
cause  of  his  ill  success,  "  le  pcu  dc  fid6lit6  de  ses  oonseillers  mCsmes,  qui  partie  pour 
son  pcu  de  resolution,  partie  pour  avoir  des  rentes  et  autres  bieus  en  I'^tat  do 
r^gliso  et  csp6rer  ct  craindre  plus  du  at.  sidge  que  dc  lui,  regardoient  autantou  plus 
vers  le  pajKJ  que  vers  lui." — [the  little  there  was  of  fidelity  among  his  very  counsel- 
lors, who  i>artly  from  his  want  of  resolution,  partly  owing  to  their  having  rents  and 
other  property  in  the  state  of  the  church,  and  to  their  hoping  and  fearing  more 
from  the  holy  see  than  from  hhu,  looked  as  mu?h  or  more  to  the  pope  tluin  to  him.] 
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speculate  on  what  thej  might  gain  by  a  change;  they  secretly 
endeavoored  to  make  their  terms  with  the  pope;  Anthony  Mon- 
tecatino  repaired  to  Bome«  But  beyond  doabt  what  was  the 
most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unpropitious 
circumstance,  was  that  dissension  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Este 
itself!  Lucretia  had  disliked  Caesar^s  father,  she  disliked  him 
no  less,  and  would  not  be  his  subject.  She  herself^  the  sister  of 
the  preceding  duke,  felt  no  scruples  in  entering  into  an  alliance 
with  the  pope  and  Cardinal  Aldobrandini. 

Meanwhile  the  pope  had  consummated  the  act  of  excommu- 
nication. On  the  22d  of  December  1597,  he  repaired,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  a  procession,  to  St.  Peter^s  church,  and  with  his  imme- 
diate attendants  ascended  the  loggia^  of  that  church.  A  cardi- 
nal read  the  bull  aloud.  Don  Gsesar  d'^Este  was  therein  declared 
to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Bomish  church,  guilty  of  leze  majesty, 
obnoxious  to  the  greater  censure,  and  to  the  sentence  of  4^he 
curse;  his  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance; 
his  official  servants  were  warned  to  quit  his  service.  After  the 
bull  had  been  read,  the  pope,  assuming  an  angry  expression  of 
countenance,  tossed  a  huge  flaming  taper  into  the  square  below, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  braying  of  trumpets,  the  beating 
of  drums,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  above  all,  the  deafening  voci- 
ferations of  the  people. 

Circumstances  were  so  contrived  that  this  excommunication 
necessarily  produced  its  full  effect.  A  Ferrarese  even  brought 
a  copy  of  the  bull,  sewed  up  in  his  clothes,  into  the  city,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  bishop.^  The  next  morning,  being  the  dlst 
of  December  1597,  one  of  the  prebendaries  was  to  be  buried; 
the  church  was  hung  with  black,  and  the  people  had  met  to 
hear  the  fimeral  sermon.  The  bishop  ascended  the  pulpit  and 
began  to  speak  about  death.     ^'  But  much  worse,*^^  he  suddenly 

I  Open  gallery.    Tb. 

<  A  person  called  Coralta.  "  Ributtato  al  primo  ingresso  da'  soldati  m  eacus5 
che  lui  iyi  dimoraya  nd  era  ancora  partito  per  Bologna  (whence  he  had  just  arrived, 
he  dismounted  from  horseback  at  some  distance  from  the  gate)  e  ragionando  si  pose 
fira  loro  a  sedere,  finalmente  assicurato  si  licentid  della  guard  ia,  entr5  nella  citti, 
presentd  al  rescoyo  la  scommunica  con  la  lettera  dal  arciyescovo  dl  Bologna." — {On 
Deing  repelled  at  this  first  entrance  by  the  soldiers,  he  excused  himself  (by  saying), 
that  lie  remained  there,  as  there  was  no  means  yet  of  getting  to  Bologna  (whence, 
Ac.)  and  entering  into  conyersation  with  them  he  made  a  show  of  sitting  down 
amongst  them,  and  at  length  haying  taken  courage  he  bid  the  guard  good  bye,  eu- 
tei^  the  city  and  presented  to  the  archbishop  the  excommunication  with  the  let- 
ter of  the  archbishop  of  Bologna.]    (Relatione  di  quelle  che,  &c.) 
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interrupted  his  discourse  to  say,  ^^much  worse  than  the  death 
of  the  body,  is  the  perdition  of  the  soul,  with  which  wo  are  all 
now  threatened.'''  He  paused  and  ordered  the  bull  to  be  read, 
threatening  all  who  would  not  separate  themselves  from  Don 
Capsar,  "  as  withered  branches  to  be  cut  oflF  from  the  tree  of  spi- 
ritual life/'*  The  bull  was  then  attached  to  the  door;  the  church 
resounded  with  cries  and  sobs,  and  the  agitation  spread  from  it 
through  the  city, 

Don  Gsesar  was  not  the  man  to  check  such  a  commotion.  He 
had  been  advised  to  enlist  Swiss  and  Germans;  but  never  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  He  would  not  have  Roman  catho- 
lics because  they  were  the  pope^^s  partisans,  but  still  less  would 
he  have  protestants  because  they  were  heretics;  "  as  if  he  had 
any  thing  to  do,'**  says  Niccolo  Contarini,  "  with  exercising  the 
office  of  an  inquisitor.'*'*  He  now  asked  his  confessor,  what  he 
had  to  do ;  he  was  a  Jesuit,  Benedict  Palroa,  and  recommended 
him  to  submit. 

To  such  a  pass  had  Don  Caesar  now  been  brought,  that  in 
order  to  carry  this  submission  into  effect,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  person  whom 
he  know  to  be  his  most  violent  enemy ;  he  was  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  secret  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  treasonable 
ties  which  Lucretia  had  formed  with  llonic,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  tolerable  settlement.^  As  the  bearer  of  proposals  from  the 
duke  Lucretia  proceeded,  not  without  her  accustomed  pomp,  into 
the  enemy''s  camp. 

Cfesar\s  adherents  have  always  asserted  that  she  might  readily 


1  Contarini :  ♦*  Gome  cbi  abandona  ocrni  si>cranza,  piii  facilracnte  si  rinicttc  nelf 
arbitrio  dell'iuimico  cbc  nella  confidcnza  dell'uniico,  ando  (Ccsaro)  a  ritrovare  la 
cliicbossa  d'Urbino,  ct  a  lei,  la  qual  ben  sajteva  haver  pur  tropiK)  intelligenza  col  C 
Aldobraiidino.  riniise  ogni  sua  fortuna.  Aceetto  olla  allegramcntc  Timpresa  ridotta 
dove  al  prineipio  haveva  desiderata.  -  -  Con  molta  coniitiva,  quasi  trionfant«),  accora- 
{mpinta  dal  marchese  Bentivoglio,  capo  dellemilitic  del  duca,  faccva  il  suo  viaggio." 
— [Like  as  one  who  abandons  all  hojx?,  commits  himself  more  easily  to  the  will  of 
an  enemy  than  to  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  ho  (Ca>sar)  went  for  the  Duchess  of 
Urbino,  and  to  her,  who  ho  well  knew  had  all  too  much  intimacy  with  Cardinal 
Aldobrandino,  he  committed  his  whole  fortunes.  She  gladly  accepted  the  under- 
taking, taken  l^aek  to  where  she  had  wished  from  the  first  to  be.  -  -  With  a  numerous 
attendance,  as  if  on  a  triumph,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Bentivoglio,  com- 
mander of  the  duke's  militia,  she  proccedwl  on  her  journey.]  lie  thinks  Lucretia, 
"  di  pensieri  tori)idi :  benchd  simulaHsc  altrimente,  era  non  di  meno  di  lungo  teraiH) 
acerrima  nemica  di  Don  (/csare." — [(a  woman)  of  troubled  thoughts:  although  she 
a  fleeted  to  be  otherwise,  he  had  not  tlie  less  been  long  a  most  bitter  enemy  to  Don 
(  Ottar.] 
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have  obtained  better  conditions,  but  that,  gained  over  by  tlie 
promise  of  a  possession  during  life  of  Bertinoro  with  the  title  of 
a  dukedom,  and  captivated  by  the  personal  attractions  of  the 
young  and  clever  cardinal,  she  conceded  every  thing  that  was 
wanted.  On  the  12th  of  January  1598,  the  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  in  virtue  of  which  GsBsar  renounced  his  claims  upon  Ferrara, 
Gomacchio,  and  his  part  of  the  Ilomagna,  and  was  in  return  to 
receive  absolution  from  the  ban  of  the  church.  He  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  saving  something  at  least;  so  complete 
a  surrender  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  hard;  once  more  he  called 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  "  giudice 
de'  savi,"  some  doctors  and  noblemen,  in  order  to  have  their 
advice.  They  gave  him  no  consolation ;  already  each  of  them 
was  thinking  only  how  he  might  secure  for  himself  a  good  foot- 
ing with  the  new  government  that  was  expected;  already  were 
the  people  in  all  quarters  eagerly  tearing  down  the  arms  of  the 
Estes  and  expelling  their  public  functionaries ;  nothing  remained 
for  the  prince  but  to  attach  his  signature  to  the  deed  and  to  for- 
sake the  inheritance  of  his  forefathers. 

Thus  did  the  Estes  lose  Ferrara.  Archives,  museum,  library, 
a  part  of  the  artillery  which  Alfonso  I.  had  cast  with  his  own 
hand,  were  brought  to  Modena;  all  else  was  for  ever  lost.  The 
widow  of  Alfonso  II.  had  removed  her  effects  in  fifty  waggons; 
her  sister,  who  was  married  in  France,  claimed  for  herself  the 
family  pretensions  to  that  crown;  but  the  most  unexpected 
end  was  that  witnessed  in  the  case  of  Lucretia.  She  herself 
never  found  time  to  take  possession  of  her  dukedom;  just  a 
month  after  she  had  concluded  the  treaty,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, she  died.  On  opening  her  testament,  it  was  found  that 
she  had  appointed  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  the  very  man  who  had 
expelled  her  family  from  their  ancient  possessions,  heir  to  all  she 
possessed.  She  had  even  bequeathed  to  him  claims  which  had 
now  to  be  battled  for  a^^ainst  C?esar  himself.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  wished  to  leave  behind  her  to  her  old  enemy,  an  adversary 
who  might  embitter  all  his  days.  There  is  something  demonia- 
cal in  this  woman,  who  felt  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  bringing 
ruin  upon  her  own  family. 

And  so  the  ecclesijistical  sovereignty  now  came  in  place  of  the 
ducal.     The  popo  himself  entered  Ferrara  on  the  8th  of  May. 
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He  wished  at  once  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  the  new  acquisition,  and 
to  attach  it  to  the  church  with  suitable  institutions. 

He  began  with  mildness  and  graciousness.  A  number  of  the 
leading  men  of  Ferrara  were  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.^ 
Cardinals^  hats,  bishoprics,  auditorships,  were  distributed  among 
them.  Among  other  promotions,  young  Bentivoglio,  the  histo- 
rian,  was  appointed  privy  dhamberlain  to  the  pope.  The  goTern- 
ment  of  the  dukes  had  been  based  on  their  possession  of  the 
municipal  privileges;  the  pope  resolved  to  restore  to  the  buiges- 
S3S  their  ancient  rights.  He  formed  a  '*  conseglio*^  out  of  three 
classes,  twenty-seven  places  in  it  being  assigned  to  the  higher 
nobility,  fifty-five  to  the  inferior  nobility  and  most  respectable 
burgesses,  and  eighteen  to  the  incorporations.  Their  rights  were 
carefully  distinguished;  the  first  class  had  the  most  important, 
yet,  to  balance  that,  the  pope  had  most  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  seats  in  the  council.  To  this  '^  conseglio^^  the  pope  now 
committed  the  care  of  providing  for  the  necessaries  of  life,'  the 
regulations  respecting  the  rivers,  the  appointment  of  judges  and 
podestas ;  and  even  the  filling  up  of  places  at  the  university,  all 
these  being  rights  which  previous  to  this  the  duke  had  reserved 
to  himself  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
social  life  thus  began  to  wear  quite  a  new  aspect.  Nor  were  the 
lower  classes  forgotten;  the  severity  of  some  of  the  fiscal  ar- 
rangements was  greatly  modified.^ 

Nevertheless,  every  thing  could  not  be  done  on  these  princi- 
ples. Even  the  government  of  the  church  was  not  all  mere 
mildness.  The  nobility  soon  began  to  feel  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  papal  functionaries  to  be  burthensome.  The 
first  "  giudice  de**  savi,**^  Montecatino  already  mentioned,  thought 
that  the  privileges  of  his  office  were  improperly  circumscribed, 
and  resigned  it.    Universal  dissatisfaction  was  aroused  by  Cle- 

1  Contarlni :  •*  Al  Bevilaoqua,  che  era  di  molto  potere,  fu  dato  il  patriarcato 
latino  di  ConstaDtmoj)oli.  II  Saciato  fu  crcato  auditor  di  rota.  Ad  altii  si  di^- 
pensarono  abbatio.'* — [On  BevUacqua,  who  had  a  great  deal  in  his  power,  there  was 
bestowed  the  Latin  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Saciato  was  created  auditor  di 
Rota.     Abbacies  wei*c  given  away  to  others.] 

*  In  those  times,  [)artly  perhaps  from  the  very  intermeddling  of  the  governments 
and  magistracy,  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  (lebensmittel)  seems  to  have 
been  so  irregular  and  even  j)recarious,  that  famine  was  of  much  more  frequent  re- 
currence than  now;  and  to  prevent  this,  if  possible,  the  regulation  of  the  markets 
formed  a  matter  of  public  management,  but  conducted  often  on  ruinous  priuci- 
l»!c8.     Tr. 

»  Frizzi :  Mcmoric  V.  p.  25. 
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niont  thinkin/;  it  nocefisary  to  secure  his  acquisition  by  erecting 
a  citadel.  The  representations  given  in  by  the  inhabitants 
against  this  design,  Iiowever  suppliant  might  be  the  tone  in 
-which  they  were  drawn  up,  were  of  no  avail;  it  was  just  one 
of  the  most  frequented  quarters  of  the  city  that  was  selected 
for  the  purpose/  Whole  streets  were  pulled  down ;  churches, 
oratories,  hospitals,  the  pleasure  houses  of  the  duke  and  of  the 
court,  the  beautiful  Belvedere,  lauded  by  so  many  poets,  were 
swept  away. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  thought  that  by  these  devasta- 
tions all  remembrance  of  the  ducal  house  would  have  been 
completely  obliterated ;  yet  they  only  served  to  revive  it  anew; 
that  fond  leaning  to  the  hereditary  line  of  princes,  which 
had  been  so  far  deadened,  returned  again.  All  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  court  went  off  to  Modena.  Ferrara,  which  even 
before  this  had  not  been  a  very  lively  place,  became  more  de- 
serted than  ever. 

Yet  all  who  could  have  wished  it,  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  follow  the  court.  There  is  still  extant  a  manuscript  chro- 
nicle written  by  an  old  servant  of  the  ducal  house,  in  which  he 
makes  mention  with  delight  of  the  court  of  Alfonso,  its  grati- 
fications, its  concerts,  and  fine  sermons.  ^^  But  now,^^  says  he 
at  the  close,  '^  all  this  has  passed  away.  There  is  no  longer  a 
duke  in  Ferrara,  there  are  no  longer  any  princesses  there;  no 
concerts  and  no  ladies  who  give  concerts ;  thus  passes  the  glory 
of  the  world.  The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  world  may 
gratify  others,  but  not  me,  who  am  left  behind  here,  old,  frail 
and  poor.     Nevertheless  let  God  be  praised.''"^ 

COMMOTIOHS  AMCHO  TUE  JESUITS. 

It  is  evident  that  Clement  VIII.,  in  consequence  of  having 

^  Dlspaccio  Delfiuo  7  Giagno  1598.  '*  Si  pensa  dal  papa  di  far  una  citadella 
della  parte  Terso  Bologna,  per  la  poca  sodisfattionc  che  ha  la  nobilita  per  non  csser 
rispettata  dalli  ministri  della  giustitia,  c  chc  non  li  siano  per  csser  restituite  lo  en- 
trate  reochie  deUa  communiti^— dolendosi  di  esscr  ingannati." — [Delfino's  dispatch 
of  7  June  1598.  The  pope  thinks  of  making  a  citadel  of  the  part  turned  towards 
Bologna,  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  nobility  at  not  being  sufficiently 
respected  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  because  they  were  not  for  having  the 
ancient  dues  of  the  conmiunity  restored  to  them— complaining  that  they  were 
cheated.] 

s  Cronica  di  Ferrara :  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mandi.  £  per  tale  variare  natura  d 
bclla,  ma  non  per  me,  che  io  M>n  rest^to,  scnza  patrone,  veochio,  privo  dl  tutti  i 
denti  e  poTcro.    Laudetur  Dcus." — [Sec  the  text.] 
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obtained  so  much  success  from  his  pursuing  a  course  that  har- 
monized with  the  political  interests  of  France,  could  not  but 
feel  himself  more  and  more  closely  attached  to  those  interests. 
He  now  found  the  advantage  of  having  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  moderation  in  the  affairs  of  the  League,  having  inter- 
posed no  obstacle  to  the  development  of  events  in  France,  and 
having,  at  least,  decided  at  last  on  giving  (the  king)  absolution. 
The  interest  felt  at  Rome,  in  the  war  now  waged  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Netherlands  and  France,  was  such  as  people  might  have 
felt  had  it  been  their  own  affair,  and  thej  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  France.     The  taking  of  Calais  and  of  Amiens,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  effected,  produced  a  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Roman  court,  "such  as  none  can  describe,'^  says  Ossat,  "an 
extreme  feeling  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  indignation."^     The  pope 
and  his  nephews  were  afraid,  Delfino  remarks,  lest  the  Spaniards 
should   discharge  upon  them   the  resentment  they  felt  with 
respect  to  the  absolution.      Fortunately,  Henry  IV.,  by  the 
re-capture  of  Amiens,  soon   recovered   his  somewhat  shaken 
reputation. 

Not  tliat  people  at  Rome  had  begun  to  conceive  a  liking  for 
the  man  whom  they  had  formerly  opposed  as  an  enemy;  they 
never  forgot  wliat  had  been  done  by  those  chiefs  of  the  clergy 
who  had  adhered  to  Henry  IV.,  and  had  founded  that  opposi- 
tion; pro  mot  ion  was  much  more  willingly  granted  to  the  ad- 
herents of  the  League,  provided  they  only  returned  from  that 
course  of  their  own  accord,  that  is,  were  in  the  same  case  with 
the  Curia  itself.  But  in  a  short  time — for  how  do  men'^s  opinions, 
even  when  nearly  agreeing  with  each  other,  betray  symptoms  at 
the  same  time  of  different  leanings — there  appeared  among  the 

1  Ossat  a  Villcroy,  11  May  1590,20  April  1597.  1.251,458.  Delfino:  "Li  pcricolidi 
Marsiglia  fcccro  stare  il  papa  in  gran  timore  e  li  neix)ti :  la  pcrdita  di  Gales  c  poi  quclU 
di  Amiens  apporto  loro  gran  nicstitia  e  mas.simc  ehe  si  dubito  allora  per  le  voci 
clio  andavano  attomo  di  l>eggio,  timendo  quelli  che  ogiii  poco  che  cadcva  piil  1a 
riputationc  dc'  Franecsi,  i  Spagnoli  non  avessero  mostrato  apertameute  lo  sdegno 
cho  hanno  avuto  della  resolutionc,  {absohitione  ? )  loro  c  la  sua  mala  volonta: 
per  questa  eaiisa  prineipalmente  hanno  avuto  carissimo  il   ix;ne  della  Frania.*' 

{Dcliino.  The  |)eril9  of  Marseilles  greatly  alanned  the  pope  and  the  nephews :  the 
OAs  of  Calais  and  of  Amiens  distressed  them  much,  and  most  of  all  because  they 
had  their  8usj)ieionrt  at  the  time  about  the  reports  that  went  about  of  matters  being 
worse;  they  being  afraid,  that  on  any  little  further  that  the  French  miglit  decline 
in  their  reputation,  the  Spaniards  would  openly  show  the  indignation  they  had 
felt  at  the  resolution,  (absolution?)  and  the  iU  will  they  entcrUined:  on  this  ac- 
count, j)rinciimlly,  they  had  been  interested  to  the  utmost  degree  in  the  weal  of 
l'';ancc.J 
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very  adherents  of  the  king  himself,  a  purposely  strict  Bomaix 
Catholic  party,  which  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  cultivate 
a  good  understanding  with  the  Roman  court.  To  this  party 
the  pope  mainly  attached  himself;  he  hoped  yet  to  smooth  down 
all  the  differences  that  might  still  remain  betwixt  the  interests 
of  France  and  Rome;  and  most  of  all  was  it  his  desire  and  en- 
deavour, to  re-introduce  the  Jesuits,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  expelled  from  France,  and  therewithal,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
velopment of  things  that  had  taken  place  in  that  country,  to 
open  a  freer  course  fur  the  diffusion  of  Romish  doctrines. 

In  this  he  was  aided  by  a  movement  in  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  which,  although  proceeding  from  its  own  internal  self, 
yet  had  a  great  analogy  with  the  change  that  was  going  forward 
in  the  general  tendency  of  the  Roman  court. 

Such  curious  complications  often  take  place  in  the  world^s 
affairs,  that  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  university  of 
Paris  found  nothing  so  much  deserving  of  censure  in  the  Jesuits 
as  their  alliance  with  Spain — a  moment,  in  which  it  was  said 
and  believed  in  France,  that  a  Jesuit  prayed  daily  for  King 
Philip,^  and  that  he  was  bound  by  a  fifth  vow  to  devotion  to- 
wards Spain — even  then  the  Society^s  institute  experienced  in 
Spain  the  most  violent  assaults  from  discontented  members, 
from  the  Inquisition,  from  another  order,  and  at  last,  oven  from 
the  royal  government  itself. 

This  was  a  turn  of  affairs  which,  although  it  might  be  traced 
to  more  than  one  cause,  arose  in  the  first  instance  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  society,  the  older,  and  already 
fully  educated  men  who  entered  it,  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
Spaniards;  other  nations  mostly  contributed  younger  persons 
only,  who  had  yet  their  characters  to  form.  The  natural  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  government  of  the  society  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence  fell,  for  the  greater  part,  into 
Spanish  hands.  The  first  general  congregation  consisted  of 
twenty-five  members,  eighteen  of  whom  were  Spaniards.*  The 
first  three  generals  belonged  to  the  same  nation,  and  after  the 

1  Pro  noHtro  rego  Philippe. 

1  Saochinus  V.  7, 99.  In  tbo  second  congregation-general  the  relatire  proportion 
was  made  more  fair,  though  in  no  great  degree.  Of  thirty-nine  members  twenty- 
four  were  S])aniards. 


4     ^ 
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death  of  the  third,  Borgia,  in  1573,  once  more  a  Spaniard, 
Polanco,  had  the  greatest  prospect  (of  being  chosen  general). 

But  indications  appeared  that,  in  Spain  itself^  the  elevation 
of  Polanco  would  not  be  contemplated  with  satisfaction.  There 
were  in  the  .society  many  new  converts,  Jew-Christians;  Po- 
lanco, too,  belonged  to  this  class;  and  it  was  thought  undesirable 
there,  that  the  supreme  authority  in  so  powerful,  and  so  monar- 
ohicaUy  constituted  a  body,  should  fall  into  such  hands.^  Pope 
Oregory  XIII.,  who  had  received  a  hint  of  this,  maintained, 
that  on  other  grounds  likewise  a  change  would  be  advantageous. 
On  a  deputation  from  the  congregation  that  had  met  to  make 
the  election,  appearing  before  him,  he  asked  them  how  many 
votes  each  nation  had?  when  it  appeared,  that  the  Spanish  had 
more  than  all  the  rest  put  together.  He  inquired  further,  from 
what  nation  the  generals  of  the  order  had  hitherto  been  taken! 
He  was  told  that  there  had  been  three,  and  that  all  three  had 
been  Spaniards.  "It  is  £air,^'  Gregory  replied,  "that  for  once 
you  should  choose  one  from  some  other  nation."  He  even  him- 
self suggested  a  candidate. 

Now  the  Jesuits,  it  is  true,  struggled  for  a  moment  against 
this,  as  derogating  from  their  privileges,  but  at  the  last  they 
appointed  the  very  person  whom  the  pope  had  suggested.  This 
was  Everard  Morcurianus. 

This  led  at  once  to  a  material  alteration.  Mercurian,  a 
feeble  person,  and  destitute  of  self-reliance,  committed  affairs  at 
first,  indeed,  to  a  Spaniard  again,  but  thereafter  to  a  French- 
man, his  appointed  admonitor;  factions  were  formed:  one  of 
these  would  thrust  the  other  out  of  the  most  important  ofBces; 
that  which  held  the  reins  of  government  already  experienced  a 
certain  resistance,  at  times,  in  the  lower  circles  of  the  order. 

But  what  was  of  far  more  consequence,  was  that  at  the  next 
vacancy,  which  occurred  in  1581,  Claud  Aquaviva,  a  Neapolitan, 
from  a  family  which  had  at  an  earlier  period  attached  itself  to 
the  French  party,  and  a  vigorous  man,  only  thirty-eight  years 
old,  obtained  the  generalship. 

In  this  the  Spaniards  thought,  at  once,  that  they  could  per- 

1  Sacchinus:  llistoria  Societatis  Jcsu  pars  IV.  sive  Everardus  lib.  I.  "Honim 
origo  inotuum  duplex  fuit,  studia  nationum  et  neophytorum  in  Hbpania  odium. 
FThe  origin  of  iheso  commotions  was  two-fold — tiie  riyaliy  of  tho  nations,  and 
hatred  of  the  new  ouuTerts  in  Spain.] 
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ceivc  that  their  nation,  which  had  founded  the  society,  and 
given  it  its  peculiar  direction,  was  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
generalship.  They  were  on  this  account  discontented  and  re- 
fractory,^ and  conceived  the  idea  of  making  themselves,  in  some 
way  or  other,  perhaps  by  sotting  up  a  commissary-general  of 
their  own  for  the  Spanish  provinces,  more  independent  of  Rome. 
Aquaviva,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  disposed  to  abate  the  least 
of  the  authority  which  the  letter  of  the  constitution  recognised 
in  him.  In  order  to  keep  the  malcontents  in  check,  he  set 
superiors  over  them,  on  whose  personal  devotion  to  himself  he 
could  venture  to  reckon — ^young  men  who,  in  point  of  age  and 
opinions,  were  more  nearly  on  a  footing  with  himself;*  possibly, 
too,  members  of  inferior  desert,  co-adjutors  wlio  did  not  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  order;  who,  therefore,  one  and  all,  abso- 
lutely depended  on  the  general;  finally,  they  were  his  country- 
men, Neapolitans.^ 

The  6ld,  learned,  experienced  "patres^^  saw  themselves  re- 
moved, not  only  from  the  highest  general  dignities,  but  also  from 
official  appointments  in  the  provinces.  Aquaviva  pretended 
that  they  had  their  own  defects  to  blame  for  it;  that  one  was 
choleric,  another  melancholy;  naturally,  says  Mariana,  distin- 

•  Mariana :  Discurso  de  las  enfermcdadcs  dc  la  compania,  c.  XII.  "  La  nacion  cs- 
panola  estk  pcrsuadida  queda  para  sempre  excluida  del  gcneralato.  Esta  persuasion, 
sea  Terdadcrasea  falsa,  no  paede  dcxar  dc  causar  disgustos  y  disunion  tanto  mas  que 
esta  nacion  fund6  la  compania,  la  honrd,  la  ca»cn6  y  aun  sastentd  lar^o  ticmpo  con 
su  Bubstancia."  [Account  of  the  arrested  merabei's  of  the  eom])any,  eh.  XII.  The 
Spanish  nation  is  persuaded,  that  it  appciirs  henceforth  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
ceneralahip.  This  persuasion,  be  it  true  or  false,  cannot  but  caase  disgants  and 
disunion,  so  much  the  more  as  this  nation  founded  the  company,  honoured  it, 
directed  it,  and  has  long  supported  it  with  its  substance.] 

•  Mariana,  c.  XII. :  "  Ponen  en  los  gobiemos  homes  mozos ;  porque  son  mas  entre- 
metidos  saben  lamer  a  sus  tiempos.  [They  place  young  men  in  the  govcnunent ; 
because  they  are  more  prying,  and  understand  better  how  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  times.] 

•  On  this  subject,  if  wo  go  beyond  Mariana,  the  memorials  to  Clement  VIII.  are 
important ;  priutctl  in  the  Tuba  magnum  clangcns  sonum  ad  Clementem  XI.  p.  583. 
"  Videmus  cum  magno  detiimento  religionis  nostrae  et  scandalo  mundi  quod  gencralis 
nulla  habita  ratiimc  nee  antiquitatis  nee  laborum  nee  moritorum  facit  quus  vult 
supcriores  et  ut  piurimum  juvenea  ct  novicios,  qui  sine  uUis  mcritis  et  sine  ulla  ex- 
periontia  cum  maxima  arrogantia  pncsunt  semoribus :  -  -  et  deniquo  gencralis, 
quia  homo  est,  habet  etiam  sues  affectus  particulares,  —  et  quia  est  Neapolitanus, 
melioris  conditionis  sunt  Neajwlitani.  [The  Great  tnimpet  giving  forth  its  sound  to 
Clement  XI.  p.  683.  We  behold,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  religion,  and  scandal 
of  the  world,  that  the  general,  making  no  account  of  age,  or  labours,  or  merits, 
makes  whom  ho  pleases  snpcriors,  and,  for  the  most  part,  youths  and  novices,  who, 
without  any  deservings  or  any  experience,  preside  over  their  seniors  with  the  utmost 
arrogance :  -  -  and  in  iiue,  the  general,  seeing  he  is  a  man,  has  his  particular  lik- 
ings and  dislikings,  -  -  and,  seeing  he  is  a  Neapolitan,  the  Neapolitans  are  best  off.] 
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guished  men  as  well  as  others  have  commonly  some  failing;  yet 
the  real  reason  was,  that  he  was  afraid  of  them,  and  wished  to 
have  more  pliable  instruments  for  the  execution  of  his  commands. 
People  ordinarily  like  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  allowed 
to  take  a  spontaneous  interest  in  public  things,  and,  least  of  all, 
will  they  quietly  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  vested 
rights.  There  were  mutual  jarrings  in  all  the  colleges.  The 
new  superiors  were  received  with  mute  animosity;  they  could 
carry  no  measure  into  actual  effect;  and  were  but  too  happy  when 
they  came  off  without  any  ferment  or  disturbance.  Yet  they 
were  not  wanting  in  power  to  revenge  themselves  in  their  turn. 
They,  too,  now  filled  the  subordinate  offices  with  none  but  per- 
sonal dependents,  for,  from  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the 
order,  and  the  ambition  of  the  members,  there  could  never  be 
any  want  of  these  in  the  long  run;  they  rid  themselves  of  their 
most  obstinate  opponents,  and  that,  it  may  be  supposed,  most 
willingly  at  the  very  time  when  some  important  resolution  was 
in  hand ;  this  they  did  by  translating  them  into  other  provinces. 
Thus  every  thing  resolved  itself  into  the  action  and  re-action  of 
personal  considerations.  Every  member  not  only  had  the  right, 
but  it  was  even  his  duty,  to  report  the  faults  he  observed  in 
others;  an  arrangement  which  might  not  be  without  a  moral 
object  in  thfe  case  of  a  small  association.  But  in  this  instance 
it  displayed  itself  in  the  most  vexatious  talebearing.  It  became 
the  tool  of  secret  ambition  and  of  hatred,  concealing  itself  under 
the  mask  of  friendship.  "  If  one  were  to  look  over  the  records 
at  Rome,'*''  exclaims  Mariana,  "probably  there  would  not  be 
found  a  single  honest  man,  at  least  among  us  who  are  at  a  dis- 
tance." A  general  want  of  confidence  prevailed ;  no  one  would 
fully  open  himself  even  to  his  brother. 

To  tliis  was  now  added  that  Aquaviva  could  not  be  induced 
to  leave  Borne  and  visit  the  provinces,  as  Lainez  and  Borgia  had 
done.  This  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an  ad- 
vantage likewise  in  having  matters  learned  by  correspondence, 
in  unbroken  progression,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  casu- 
alties of  a  journey.  But  the  consequence  was,  first  of  all,  and 
in  every  case,  that  the  provincials,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  whole 
correspondence,  acquired  a  still  greater  independence.  It  was 
idle  to  complain  of  them;  this  they  could  easily  provide  against, 
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and  could  neutralize  the  effect  of  such  complaints  beforehand  so 
much  the  sooner,  as  Aquaviva  favoured  them  at  any  rate.  They 
might  be  said,  in  &ct,  to  hold  office  for  life. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  old  Jesuits  in  Spain  were  sen- 
sible that  a  state  of  things  which  they  felt  to  be  tyranny  could 
never  be  altered  within  the  limits  of  the  society  alone;  so  they 
resolved  to  look  about  for  foreign  aid. 

They  turned  first  to  the  great  national  ecclesiastical  court  of 
their  country,  the  Inquisition.  We  know  that  but  too  many 
offences  were  reserved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition.  A 
malcontent  Jesuit,  urged,  as  he  declared,  by  a  scruple  of  con- 
sci^ice,  complained  of  his  order,  that  it  concealed  and  even  ab- 
solved such  offences  when  committed  by  its  own  members.  In- 
stantly the  Inquisition  arrested  the  provincial  who  was  impli- 
cated in  a  case  of  this  kind,  together  with  some  of  his  most  ac- 
tive associates.^  As  after  this  first  arrest,  still  farther  charges 
were  preferred,  the  Inquisition  caused  the  statutes  of  the  order 
to  be  handed  in,  and  went  on  making  new  arrests.  The  excite- 
ment among  the  faithful  in  Spain  was  so  much  the  more  violent, 
as  nobody  knew  the  cause,  and  as  the  notion  gained  ground  that 
the  Jesuits  had  been  apprehended  on  account  of  some  heresy. 

The  Inquisition  notwithstanding  could  only  denounce  a  pun- 
ishment; it  could  not  prescribe  a  change.  When  matters  had 
proceeded  thus  far,  the  discontented  applied  likewise  to  the  king, 
assailing  him  with  long-winded  complaints  of  the  defects  in  their 
constitution.  That  constitution  had  never  pleased  Philip  IL:  he 
used  to  say  that  he  could  perfectly  understand  all  the  other 
orders;  that  of  the  Jesuits  alone  was  past  his  comprehension  ; 
it  struck  him  as  particularly  evident  what  had  been  represented 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  absolute  power,  and  the 
disorder  arisins:  from  secret  accusations.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  European  conflict,  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged, 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  this  matter  also.     First  of  all  he 


1  SaccUnus  pars  V.  lib.  VI.  n.  85.  "  Quidam  e  confessariis  sen  vero  scu  false 
delatuB  ad  proTincialem  turn  Castelte,  Antonium  Marccnium,  erat  de  tontatA  pu- 
ellse  per  sacras  confessiones  pudicitia,  quod  crimen  in  Hispania  sacrorum  quositor- 
ura  judicio  rcscrvalmtur." — [Some  one  of  the  confessors  was  accused,  whether  tniiy 
or  falsely,  to  Anthony  Marcenius,  then  provincial  of  Castille,  of  tempting  the  clia^- 
tity  of  a  girl  by  means  of  the  sacred  confessions,  which  charge  is  reserved  in  Spain 
to  the  judgment  of  the  sacred  inquisitors.] 
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charged  Manrique,  bishop  of  Carthagena,  to  subject  the  order  to 
a  visitation,  specially  relating  to  the  above  two  points. 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  an  attack  aimed  both  at  the 
character  of  the  institute  and  at  the  general  himself,  and  its  im- 
portance was  enhanced  by  its  coming  from  the  very  country  in 
which  the  society  had  originated,  and  where  it  had  first  obtained 
a  footing. 

Aquaviva  was  not  at  all  terrified  by  it.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  behind  great  outward  mildness  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, conceal  an  inward  intrepidity  which  nothing  can  shake.  His 
disposition,  like  that  of  Clement  VIII.  and  the  generality  of  the 
men  who  rose  to  distinction  at  that  time,  was  above  all  things 
discreet,  temperate,  prudent,  and  reserved.  He  never  would  allow 
himself  to  pronounce  a  decided  judgment,  nor  would  even  suffer 
any  such  to  be  so  much  as  uttered  in  his  presence,  least  of  all 
against  a  whole  nation.  His  secretaries  were  expressly  enjoined 
to  avoid  all  offensive  and  bitter  expressions.  He  loved  piety, 
oven  the  external  show  of  it.  His  bearing  at  the  altar  betok- 
ened a  devout  enjoyment  of  the  words  of  high  mass;^  neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  any. thing  that 
savoured  of  fanaticism.  He  would  not  allow  an  exposition  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  be  printed,  for  he  thought  it  offensive 
that  the  expression  hovered  on  the  borders  of  sensual  and  spiri- 
tual love.  Even  in  finding  fault  he  knew  how  to  win  affection, 
manifesting  the  superiority  of  calmness  of  temper,  leading  the 
erring  into  the  right  path  with  ingenious  reasons,  and  calling 
forth  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  young.  "  One  cannot 
help  loving  him,'*'  writes  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  his  father 
from  Rome,  "  simply  on  looking  at  him.'*'  Now,  these  peculiari- 
ties, his  indefatigable  activity,  even  his  distinguished  ancestry, 
and  the  ever-growing  importance  of  his  order,  gave  him  a  high 
position  in  Rome.  Though  his  opponents  might  succeed  in 
gaining  over  the  national  authorities  in  Spain,  still  he  had  the 
Roman  court  in  his  favour,  a  court  which  he  had  known  from 
his  youth  up,  having  been  a  lord  chamberlain  at  the  time  of 

*  The  author  must  be  undci-stood  to  mean  those  beautiful  portions  of  Scripture 
niifully  niin|rled  with  the  antichristian  alwminations  of  the  "  Order  of  the  Mass," 
pucli  as  the  j)rie8t  blasphemously  offering  to  God  that  saerilieo  which  the  ••  One 
Mediator"  aloue  could  or  did  offer,  the  hardly  less  revolting  reference  to  the  merits 
cud  me<liation  of  departed  saints  and  their  relics.  Ac.     Tr. 
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his  entering  the  order,  and  which  he  knew  how  to  manage  with 
the  skill  derived  both  from  native  talent  and  long  experience/ 

The  natural  disposition  of  Sixtus  Y.  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  ronse  the  antipathies  of  that  pope  against  the  efforts  of 
the  Spaniards.  Pope  Sixtus,  as  we  know,  had  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing Bome  to  be  still  more  the  metropolis  of  Christendom  than 
it  then  was;  Aquayiva  represented  to  him  that  people  in 
Spain  were  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  making  themselves 
less  dependent  on  Rome.  Pope  Sixtus  hated  nothing  so  nmcli 
as  illegitimate  birth;  Aquaviva  informed  him  that  bishop  Man- 
rique  who  had  been  selected  as  visitor,  was  a  bastard;  ample 
ground  for  the  pope's  recalling  the  consent  he  had  already- 
given  to  the  visitation.  The  process  against  the  provincial  he 
Ukewiae  advocated  to  Rome.  Under  Gregory  XIV.  the  general 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  formal  confirmation  of  tho  rule  of  the 
order. 

But  those  on  the  other  side,  too,  were  inflexible  and  artful. 
They  saw  well  that  the  general  must  be  attacked  at  the  Roman 
court  itself,  and  with  this  view,  took  advantage  of  his  being  ab- 
sent for  a  short  while,  having  been  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute  betwixt  Mantua  and  Parma,  in  order  to  gain  over 
Clement  VIII.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  and 
Philip  II.,  Clement,  in  summer,  1592,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Aquaviva,  summoned  a  general  congregation. 

Amazed  and  confounded  Aquaviva  hastened  back.  To  the 
generals  of  the  Jesuits  general  congregations  wore  as  unwelcome 
as  an  ecumenical  council  was  even  to  the  popes ;  and  if  all  the  rest 
had  endeavoured  to  avoid  them,  how  much  more  was  Aquaviva 
likely  to  do  so,  as  being  the  object  of  so  intense  a  dislike.  Ho 
soon  observed,  however,  that  the  summons  could  not  be  recalled.^ 

^  Saccliinus,  and  particularly  Juyencios :  Hist.  soc.  Jcsu  partis  quintas  tomus  pos- 
terior XI.  21,  and  XXV.  33—41. 

*  In  a  "  Consulta  del  padre  C  Aqaayiva  coi  suoi  padri  assistenti."  [Consulta- 
tation  of  the  Father  Cardinal  Aquaviva  with  his  father  assistants.]  MS.  in  the 
Corsini  Libr.  n.  1055,  which  descril)e8  tho  successive  steps  of  the  internal  dissension 
yery  wdl ;  and  in  accordance  with  Mariana,  Aquaviva  is  made  to  give  tho  following 
account  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  pope :  "  S.  SA  disse  che  io  non  aveva 
sofficientc  notizia  de'  soggetti  dclla  religione,  che  io  veniva  in^annato  da  falsi  dcla- 
tori,  che  io  mi  dimostrava  troppo  credulo."  [Uis  holiness  said,  that  I  had  no  sufH- 
eiont  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  order,  that  I  was  in  the  way  of  being  deceived 


by  false  informers,  that  I  showed  myself  too  credulous.]     Among  the  caus^  that 

Dugregation  necessary  thero  were  reckoned  also  the  foUowi  _       ~ 
mdti  loggetti  di  valore,  che,  per  non  esser  conosciuti  pid  che  tan  to  da'  gencrali,  non 


rendered  a  congregation  necessary  thero  were  reckoned  also  the  following :  "  Pcrchd 
mdti  loggetti  di  valore,  che,  per  non  esser  conosciuti  pid  che  tan  to  da'  gencrali,  non 
haoDo  mai  parte  alcana  nel  goyemo,  yenendo  a  Boma  in  oocaaionc  dcUe  congrcga- 
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He  recovered  his  composure  and  said:  ^'We  are  obedient,  let 
the  will  of  the  holy  father  be  done.^^^  He  then  hastened  to  take 
his  measures. 

He  had  already  obtamed  great  mfluence  in  the  elections,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  see  several  of  his  most  dangerous  adver- 
saries, even  in  Spain,  Mariana  for  example,  rejected. 

When  the  congregation  was  assembled,  he  did  not  wait  to  be 
attacked.  At  the  very  first  sitting  he  declared,  that  as  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  displease  some  of  his  brethren,  he  begged, 
that  previous  to  all  other  business,  there  might  be  an  investiga- 
tion into  his  conduct.  A  commission  was  named;  grievances 
were  expressly  stated;  but  how  could  the  transgression  of  any 
positive  law  be  alleged  against  him!  he  was  by  far  too  sagacious 
a  person  ever  to  permit  any  such  to  be  brought  to  his  chaige; 
in  fine,  he  obtained  a  splendid  acquittal. 

Having  in  this  manner  secured  himself  personally,  he  pro- 
ceeded, along  with  the  meeting,  to  discuss  the  proposals  affecting 
the  rule  of  the  order. 

King  Philip  had  demanded  some  things;  others  he  had  re- 
commended for  consideration.  His  demands  were  two-fold: 
(first,)  the  renunciation  of  certain  papal  privileges;  for  example, 
the  reading  of  forbidden  books,  and  absolution  from  the  sin  of 
heresy;  and  (secondly,)  a  law,  in  virtue  of  which,  every  novice 
who  entered  the  order,  should  be  obliged  to  renounce  whatever 
patrimonial  rights  he  might  possess,  and  even  all  his  benefices. 
These  were  things  in  which  the  society  came  into  collision  with 
the  inquisition  and  the  civil  government.  After  some  hesitation 
the  king's  demands  were  consented  to,  chiefly  through  Aquaviva's 
own  influence. 

But  the  points  recommended  by  the  king  to  their  considera- 
tion! sarebbcro  mogHo  conosciuti  c  per  consegucnza  vcrrebbcro  piii  facihncntc  in  parto 
del  mcdesinio  govemo,  senza  clie  qiiesto  fosse  quasi  semnro  ristrettoa  pochi."  [Be- 
cause many  valuable  subjects  (ot  the  order)  from  not  being  sufficiently  known  by 
the  ;jcnerality,  never  had  any  share  in  the  government;  by  coming  to  Rome  on  the 
occasion  of  the  congregations  will  be  better  known,  and  consequently  will  come 
more  readily  into  a  j)articipation  in  the  said  government,  without  its  being  always 
confmed  to  a  few.] 

1  This  expression  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  second  petition  of  "  The 
I-iord's  Prayer,"  and  very  consistently,  considering  how  the  pope  was  to  "sit  in  the 
temple  of  God  (that  is,  in  the  church)  as  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God/* 
and  that  the  Jesuits  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  do  the  jiope's  behest,  as  abso- 
lutely as  the  Christian,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  considers  himself  bound  to  do 
God's  will,  and  to  pray  that  his  will  may  be  done  on  cartli  as  it  is  in  hcayen.— Ta. 
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tion  were  much  more  important.  First  of  all,  whether  it  should 
not  be  ordained,  that  the  authority  of  the  superiors  of  the  society 
should  be  limited  to  a  determined  time,  or  general  congregations 
be  held  from  time  to  time  at  certain  stated  periods.  By  this 
the  very  existence  of  the  institution,  the  rights  of  absolute  sove- 
reignty, were  brought  into  question.  Here  Aquaviva  was  not  so 
&vourably  disposed.  After  warm  debates  the  congregation  re- 
jected the  king's  suggestions.  But  the  pope,  too,  being  convinced 
of  their  necessity,  now  ordered  what  had  been  refused  to  the 
king.  In  the  exercise  of  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  he 
ordained  that  the  superiors,  the  rectors,  should  be  changed  every 
three  years,  and  that  the  congregations-general  should  be  con- 
vened once  every  six  years.^ 

Now  it  is  certainly  true,  the  execution  of  these  ordinances  did 
not  operate  towards  the  result  as  had  been  hoped.  The  congre- 
gations could  be  gained  over;  the  rectors  might,  Indeed,  bo 
changed,  but  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  the  same  persons  soon 
returned  again.  But,  at  all  events,  it  was  a  significant  blow  to 
the  society,  that  a  change  of  its  laws  had  been  brought  about  by 
an  insurrection  within,  and  the  operation  of  a  foreign  agency 
from  without. 

And  forthwith  another  storm  burst  forth  in  the  same  quarters. 

The  Jesuits  had  at  first  attached  themselves  to  the  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Thomists,  as  at  that  period  generally  predominant 
in  the  schools.  Ignatius  expressly  pointed  his  disciples  to  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  angelic  doctor. 

But  they  soon  thought  they  could  discover  that,  with  those 
doctrines,  they  could  not  quite  attain  their  object  in  opposing 
the  protestants.  They  wished  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  life,  to  be 
independent.  It  did  not  suit  them  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Dominicans,  to  whom  St.  Thomas  had  belonged,  and  who 
were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  expositors  of  his  views.  After 
having  ere  now  betrayed  many  symptoms  of  this  opinion,  so 
that  already  there  had  been  some  talk,  occasionally,  at  the  In- 
quisition about  the  freedom  with  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  pur- 
sued their  speculations,^  Aquaviva,  in  1584,  came  forward  with 

*  Jurencias  in  his  first  book,  which  ho  calls  the  eleventh,  "societas  domcstiois 
rootibus  agitata,"  [the  society  agitated  with  domestic  emotions,]  has  copious  detiiiU 
on  this  subject,  wliich  form  the  groundwork  of  the  text. 

s  Laines  himself  was  suspected  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Lloreiite  III.  S3 

I.  4  E 
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these  views  in  the  Order  of  study.  He  thought  that  St.  Thomas 
was  a  most  deservedly  popular  author,  yet  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  yoke  to  follow  his  steps  in  everything^  and  that  no 
freedom  of  opinion  should  be  cherished  at  all.  Many  ancient 
doctrines  were  established  on  better  arguments  by  modem 
divines,  and  many  new  ones  proposed  that  were  eminently  ser- 
viceable in  the  conflict  with  heretics,  in  all  which  these  (later) 
doctors  might  be  followed. 

In  Spain,  where  the  theological  chairs  were  still  held  for  the 
most  part  by  Dominicans,  this  caused  forthwith  an  immense 
excitement.  The  Order  of  study  was  pronounced  the  rashesi, 
the  most  presumptuous,  and  the  most  dangerous  book  of  the 
kind ;  king  and  pope  were  applied  to  on  the  subject.^ 

But  how  much  greater  must  this  excitement  necessarily  have 
become  on  the  Thomistic  system  coming  to  be  virtually  aban- 
doned by  the  Jesuits  in  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
theology. 

In  the  whole  of  theology,  Soman  catholic  as  well  as  protes- 
tant,  the  controversies  respecting  grace  and  merit,  free-will  and 
predestination,  were  at  all  times  the  most  momentous  and  active: 
they  furnished  constant  employment  to  the  minds,  the  learned 
research,  and  the  speculative  powers  of  clergy  as  well  as  laity. 
On  the  side  of  the  protestants,  Calvin'^s  severe  doctrine  of  the 
particular  decree  of  God,  according  to  which  "some  are  pre-des- 
tined  to  everlasting  bliss,  others  to  everlasting  condemnation,'' 
found  at  this  time  most  acceptance.  The  Lutherans,  with  their 
milder  views,  were  in  this  respect  at  a  disadvantage,  and  suffered 
losses,  sometimes  in  one  quarter,  sometimes  in  another.  On  the 
side  of  the  Roman  catholics,  also,  an  opposition  of  doctrine  was 
developed.  Wherever  there  appeared  a  leaning  to  the  views, 
even  of  the  most  moderate  protestants,  though  it  were  no  more 
than  a  stricter  view  of  the  Augustinian  mode  of  representing 

1  Pegna  in  Seny :  HistoriA  congregationum  dc  auxillls  diviiue  gratue,  p.  8 :  "y 
dado  acenHurar,  fiie  dicho  por  aquelios  ccnsores"  rMarianaand  Seny  speak  oven  of 
the  Inquisition,)  "que  aquel  libro  era  cl  mas  peligroso,  temerario  y  arrogaute  que 
jamas  havia  salido  in  semejante  materia,  y  que  si  sc  mctia  en  pratica  lo  que  contenia, 
causaria  infinitos  danos  y  alborotos  en  la  republica  Christiana."  [Pegna  on  Serry : 
History  of  the  congregations  of  the  agency  of  divine  grace,  p.  8:  and  delivered  over 
to  the  censors,  it  was  declared  by  these  censors  (Mariana  and  Serry  speak  even  of 
the  Inquisition),  that  that  book  vraa  the  most  dangerous,  rash,  and  arrogant,  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  a  similar  subject,  and  that  if  its  maximH  were  put  into  praiv 
tice,  it  would  cause  infinite  damage  and  distorbaaoo  in  the  Christian  repoblio. 
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the  snbjeet,  for  example  that  of  Bajus  at  Louvain,  it  was  assailed 
and  suppressed.  In  this  the  Jesuits  showed  themselves  parti- 
cularly zealous.  They  defended  the  doctrinal  system  set  forth 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  nay,  which  was  carried  there  not  without 
the  influence  of  their  brethren  Laines  and  Salmeron,  against 
every  deviation  towards  the  rejected  and  abandoned  side.  And 
even  that  system  never  fully  satisfied  their  polemic  zeal.  In 
1588,  Lewis  Molina,  at  Evora,  came  forward  with  a  book  in 
which  he  again  took  up  this  controversy,  and  endeavoured  by  a 
new  method  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  had  ever  remained 
unsolved.^  His  main  object  in  this  undertaking  was,  to  vindi* 
cate  a  still  larger  scope  for  man^s  free  will  than  was  admitted  by 
either  the  Thomistic  or  the  Tridentino  system  of  doctrine.  At 
Trent,  the  work  of  sanctifi  cation  had  been  founded  chiefly  on 
the  inherent  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  being  infused  into 
DS,  calls  forth  love,  leads  to  all  virtues  and  good  works,  and 
finally  produces  justification.  Molina  goes  an  important  step 
further.  He  maintains  that  free  will,  without  the  aid  of  grace, 
can  produce  morally  good  works;  that  it  can  withstand  temptjv- 
tions;  that  it  can  even  elevate  itself  to  this  and  the  other  act  of 
hope,  faith,  love,  and  repentance.^  When  a  man  has  advanced  thus 
far,  Grod  then  bestows  grace  upon  him  on  account  of  Christ's 
merits,'  by  means  of  wliich  grace  he  experiences  the  supernatural 
efiectsof  sanctification :  yet,  just  as  it  was  previous  to  the  recep- 
tion of  this  grace,  free  will  is  incessantly  operative  in  its  growth. 
All  hangs  upon  this,  that  it  remains  with  us  to  make  the  help 
of  God  efiectual  or  ineffectual.     Justification  rests  on  the  union 

'  1  Liberi  arbitrii  cum  gratiio  donis  concordia.  In  controTcreics  it  has  always  been 
thought  necessary,  caromlly  to  distinguish  the  editions  of  Lisbon*  1588,  Antwerp, 
1595,  and  Venice,  because  they  all  differ  from  each  other. 

•  In  this  the  "concursus  generalis  dei,"  [the  general  concurrence  of  God,]  is 
presuppofled ;  but  in  this  is  pro])erly  intimated  only  the  natural  condition  of  the  free 
will,  wnioh  certainly  is  not  as  it  is,  without  God.  "Deus  semper  pronto  est  {ler 
concumim  generalem  libero  arbitrio,  ut  naturaliter  velit  aut  noht  prout  placucrit.*' 
JGod  is  always  present  with  the  free  will  in  the  way  of  general  concurrence,  so  that 
it  naturally  wills,  or  docs  not  will,  according  as  ho  may  please.]  This  is  nearly  as 
we  find  in  Bellarmin,  natural  and  divine  right  identified,  because  God  is  the  author 
of  nature. 

*  This  grace,  too,  ho  apprehends  very  naturally:  Disput.  54,  "Bum  homo  ez- 
pendit  res  credendas  —  per  notitias  concionatoris  aut  aliunde  comparatas,  influit 
deus  ineasdem  notitias  intluxu  quodam  particulari  quo  cognitionem  illam  adjuvat." 
[While  a  man  ponders  the  things  that  are  to  be  believed  -  -  procured  from  the 
statements  of  the  preacher  or  from  some  other  quarter,  God  flows  into  these  state- 
ments, by  a  certain  particular  influx,  whereby  he  aids  that  knowledge  (which  the 
man  prooozos). 
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of  will  and  grace;  they  are  combined,  like  two  men  that  are 
rowing  a  boat.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  Molina  cannot,  with 
this,  admit  the  view  of  predestination  as  it  appears  in  Augustine 
or  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  thinks  it  too  hard  and  revolting.  He 
will  hear  of  no  other  predestination  but  such  as  is  properly  fore- 
sight. But  God  fore-knows,  from  his  supreme  msight  into  the 
nature  of  every  individual  will,  what  it  will  do  in  any  given 
case,  although  it  might  have  done  the  contrary.  And  nothing 
whatever  happens  on  this  account  because  Qoi  fore-knows  it,  but 
God  fore-sees  it  on  this  account  because  it  will  happen. 

Here  was  a  doctrine  which  certainly  went  quite  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  the  Galvinistic;  it  was  the  first,  at  the  same 
time,  which  undertook  to  rationalize,  so  to  speak,  that  mystery. 
It  is  intelligible,  acute,  and  clear  ;^  on  this  very  account  it  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  certain  effect;  we  may  well  venture  to  com- 
pare it  with  tlie  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which 
the  Jesuits  brought  to  perfection  at  the  same  period.' 

But  therewithal  they  could  not  but  necessarily  rouse  opposi* 
'  tion  in  their  own  church;  and  that  at  once  because  of  their  with* 
drawing  from  the  "  doctor  angelicus,^^  whose  summary  still  formed 
always  the  cliief  text-book  of  Roman  catholic  divines.  Even 
some  members  of  the  order,  such  as  Henriquez  Mariana,  openly 
expressed  their  censure.  But  the  Dominicans  took  up  the  de- 
fence of  their  patriarch  with  far  greater  keenness.  They  wrote 
and  preached  against  Molina,  and  attacked  him  in  their  prelec- 
tions.    At  last,  on  the  4th  of  March  1594,  it  was  arranged  that 

1  Tills  rationalistic  direction  had  appeared  in  another  quarter,  for  example,  in  the 
views  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  Less  and  Ilaiuel  at  Louvain  in  15S5 :  ••  Proposi- 
tioncs  in  IjCssIo  et  Ilamelio  a  theologis  Lovauiensibus  notatcc :  ut  quid  sit  scripture 
sacra,  non  est  necessarium  ut  singuUo  veritates  et  scntentise  sint  immediate  a  spi- 
ritu  sancto  ipsi  scriptori  inspirata?." — [I*ropositions  in  Less  and  Ilamel  noted  by  the 
divines  of  Louvain ;  as,  what  are  we  to  consider  sacred  scripture,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  truth  and  opinion  be  immediately  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
writer  himself.]  The  essential  assertions  of  Molina  are,  so  for  at  least,  to  bo  found 
in  these  axioms ;  there,  too,  their  complete  deviation  from  the  protestant  views  is 
made  subject  of  remark  :  ♦•  hanj  scntentia  -  -  quam  longissime  a  sententia  Lutheri  et 
Calviiii  et  relinuorum  lia;reticorum  hujus  temporis  recedit,  a  quorum  sententia  et 
argumentis  difticile  est  alteram  sententiam  (the  Augustuiian  and  Thomistic)  vindi- 
care." — [this  o))inion  -  -  how  far  does  it  recede  from  the  opinion  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, and  other  heretics  of  this  time,  from  whose  opinion  and  arguments  it  la  diffi- 
cult to  vindicate  that  other  opinion  (the  Augustinian  and  Thomistic).] 

•  I  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  see  any  such  qualities  in  this  view  of  so  rciy 
abstruse  a  subject.  The  reader  who  consults  Pitjsident  Edwartls  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  will  soon  be  convinced  tluit  what  is  called  the  Galvinistic  view  is  alono 
the  dear  and  intelligible  one.     But  what  say  the  Scriptures.    Tr. 
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there  ehoald  be  a  disputation  at  Valladolid  between  the  two 
parties.  The  Dominicans,  who  thought  themselves  in  possession 
of  orthodoxy,  showed  much  vehemency.  "Are  the  keys  of  wis- 
dom then,"  exclaimed  a  Jesuit,  "  any  wise  in  your  keeping  V 
The  Dominicans  screamed  out  at  this,  taking  it  as  an  attack 
on  St.  Thomas  himself. 

After  this  there  was  a  complete  schism  betwixt  the  two  or- 
ders. The  Dominicans  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
Jesuits.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  latter,  if  not  all  of 
them,  took  part  with  Molina.  Aquaviva  himself  and  his  assist- 
ants were  on  his  side. 

But  here,  too,  there  was  a  violent  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  great  inquisitor,  who  happened  to  be  the 
very  Jerome  Manrique  that  had  been  charged  with  the  visitation 
of  the  order,  made  show  as  if  he  would  condemn  Molina.  He 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  that  his  book  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  escape  with  a  simple  rejection,  but  ought  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  flames.  He  refused  to  take  up  Molina"*s  counter 
complaints  against  the  Dominicans. 

This  was  a  controversy  which  on  account  both  of  the  doctrine 
involved  in  it,  and  of  the  persons  who  defended  them,  put  the 
whole  Roman  catholic  world  in  commotion,  and  very  much 
strengthened  the  attack  now  made  in  Spain  on  the  Jesuit  institute. 

It  is  precisely  to  this,  however,  that  we  must  refer  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  that  while  the  Jesuits  were  banished  from 
France  on  account  of  their  leanings  towards  Spain,  they  became 
the  objects  of  a  most  dangerous  assault  from  Spain  itself.  Prin- 
ciples of  policy  and  doctrine  had  in  both  countries  a  great  deal 
to  do  in  this.  The  political  was  in  both  cases  the  same  in  the 
end,  that  is,  a  national  opposition  to  the  privileges  and  franchises 
of  the  order;  in  France  manifesting  itself  with  greater  force 
and  vehemence,  but  in  Spain  more  characteristic  and  better  sup- 
ported. As  regards  doctrine,  it  was  the  new  tenets  that  brought 
hatred  and  persecution  on  the  Jesuits.  Their  doctrines  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  on  regicide,  became  pernicious  to 
them  in  France,  whereas  in  Spain  they  suflered  from  their  opin- 
ions on  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

This  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  society  which  proved 
of  great  consequence  for  the  direction  that  it  took. 
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Aquayiva  endeavoiired  to  secure  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  the  national  governments,  parliament,  and  the  inqoisition,  in 
the  central  point  of  the  church,  that  is,  in  the  pope. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  presented  hj  the  death 
of  one  grand  inquisitor  already  noticed,  and  the  interval  occur- 
ring before  his  place  was  filled  up,  in  order  to  determine  the 
pope  to  advocate  the  decision  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
faith  to  Rome.  There  was  much  to  be  gained  by  having  the 
decision  merely  delayed  in  the  first  instance,  for  how  easy  was 
it  to  find  in  Rome  at  that  time  influences  of  dififerent  kinds, 
which  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect  at  some  critical  con- 
juncture. On  the  9th  of  October  1596,  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
cess were  sent  to  Rome.  On  both  sides  the  most  learned  divines 
arrived,  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  out  their  quarrel  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  pope. 

In  the  French  affair,  besides,  Clement  interested  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits.  He  thought  it  was  unjustifiable  to  con- 
demn a  whole  order,  and  that,  too,  which  had  done  most  for  the 
restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  which  had  proved  so  strong 
a  stay  to  the  church,  on  account  of  a  single  individual  who  may 
have  deserved  punishment.  And  had  not  the  order  in  fact  suf- 
fered, too,  for  its  devotion  to  the  Roman  see,  and  for  the  warmth 
with  which  it  had  contended  in  behalf  of  its  claims  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  authority  on  earth?  To  the  pope  it  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  completely  to  extinguish  the  opposi- 
tion which  France  still  presented  to  him.  The  closer  the  alli- 
ance became,  into  which  he  entered  with  Henry  IV.,  the  greater 
the  unanimity  in  the  policy  of  both  sides,  the  more  efficacious 
did  his  representations  become;  Henry  showed  fix)ni  time  to 
time  more  compliancy  in  his  declarations.^ 

In  this  the  pope  was  admirably  supported  by  the  well-pon- 
dered line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  order. 

1  *'  Pegna :  Rottc  Romanrc  decanus  istarum  rerum  testis  looupletissimus/' — 
[Pegna :  dean  of  the  Roman  Rota,  and  a  most  ample  witness  of  these  things,]  as 
Serry  calls  him,  "  Cerniendo  (Molina)  lo  que  vcrisimilmente  podia  sucedcr de que 
8U  libro  fucse  proliibido  y  qucmado,  porque  assi  se  lo  avia  asomado  el  inquisitor 
general,  luego  lo  avi86  a  Roma,  donde  por  obra  y  negociacion  de  su  general  su  san- 
tidad  avoc6  a  se  esta  causa,  ordinando  a  la  inquisicion  general  que  no  la  concluy- 
ease  ni  diessc  sentcntia." — [Molina  perceiving  what  in  all  probability  would  take 
place,  that  his  book  would  be  prohibited  and  burned,  as  the  inquisitor  general  had 
announced,  he  hence  advocated  it  to  Rome,  where  by  the  labours  and  negotiation 
of  liis  general,  (the  Jesuit)  his  Holiness  called  this  case  before  himself,  ordering  the 
goncnd  inquisition  not  to  conclude  or  give  sentence  in  it.] 
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The  Jesuits  guarded  themselves  well  against  exhibiting  a 
spirit  of  anger  or  aversion  to  the  king  of  France,  nor  were  they 
at  aU  disposed  to  rush  into  any  further  danger  in  behalf  of  the 
desperate  fortunes  of  the  League;  accordingly,  no  sooner  did  they 
perceive  the  turn  that  the  papal  policy  had  taken,  than  they  too 
adopted  a  similar  one.^  Father  Gommolet,  who  even  affcer  the 
conversion  of  Henry  IV.  had  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  an 
Ehud  was  needed  to  oppose  him  with,  and  who  had  been  obliged 
to  take  to  flight  when  the  king  carried  the  day,  changed  his  key 
on  coming  to  Rome,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  king  being  ab- 
solved. Among  all  the  cardinals  none  contributed  so  much  to 
that  absolution,  by  his  docility,  his  propitiatory  measures,  and 
personal  influence  with  the  pope,  as  the  Jesuit  Toledo.^  This 
they  did  while  the  parliament  was  continually  drawing  up  new 
decrees  against  them,  decrees  about  which  Aquaviva  complained, 
yet  without  ever  allowing  himself  to  be  hurried  thereby  into  ex- 
cessive zeal  and  violence.  All  the  Jesuits  it  had  been  impossi- 
ble to  banish;  those  who  remained  behind  now  declared  them- 
selves for  the  king,  and  admonished  the  people  to  be  submissive 
to  him  and  to  love  him.  Ere  long  some  eagerly  hastened  back 
to  the  places  they  had  left;  this  Aquaviva  did  not  approve,  and 
directed  them  to  wait  for  the  king^s  permission.  Care  was  taken 
to  inform  the  king  of  both  these  facts;  he  was  highly  delighted 
at  the  information ;  and  thanked  the  general  in  a  special  letter. 
The  Jesuits,  too,  did  not  neglect  to  confirm  him  in  this  disposi- 
tion to  the  best  of  their  power.  Father  Eocheome,  who  was 
called  the  French  Cicero,  drew  up  a  popular  apology  for  the 
order,  which  seemed  particularly  convincing  to  the  king.^ 

To  this  double  impulse  on  the  side  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
order,  there  must  now  be  added  political  considerations  on  the 
part  of  Henry  IV.  himself.  He  perceived,  as  he  says  in  a  dis- 
patch, that  by  the  persecution  of  an  order,  numbering  so  many 

1  The  Jesuits  may  deny  that  their  case  ever  came  to  be  mhccd  up  with  politics ; 
▼ei  it  appears  from  Bentivoglio,  Memorie  11.  6,  p.  395,  how  much  respect  tor  their 
interests  was  shown  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  in  the  coun»c  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lyons,  and  that  just  at  that  time  the  king  gave  a  favourable  declaration. 

■  Du  Perron  h  Villeroy :  Ambassades  T.  23.  "  Seulement  vous  diray-je  que  M' 
Ic  O  Tolet  a  fait  des  miracles  et  s'est  monstr^  bon  Francois." — [Du  Perron  to 
Villeroy :  Embassies  I.  23.  Only  I  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  the  cardinal  of  Toledo 
has  done  wonders,  and  shown  himself  a  good  Frenchman.] 

s  Gretser  has  translated  it,  for  the  *'  not  French,"  into  Latin.  Gretseri  opera 
i<nii  XI.  p.  280. 
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members  distinguished  for  talent  and  learning,  and  which  had 
80  much  power  and  so  many  persons  attached  to  it,  he  should 
keep  up  implacable  enemies  in  the  class  of  zealous  Roman  catho- 
lics, a  class  still  so  numerous,  and  should  furnish  occasion  for 
conspiracies.  He  saw  that  they  could  not  be  banished  from  the 
quarters  where  they  still  maintained  themselves;  that  he  might 
have  to  dread  the  outbreak  of  an  open  insurrection.^  More- 
over, Henry  had  made  so  many  great  concessions  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  some 
new  warranty  to  the  Roman  catholics  also.  Murmurs  were 
already  heard  in  Rome;  the  pope  too  occasionally  intimated  that 
he  feared  that  he  might  have  been  deceived.'  But,  finally,  the 
king  stood  high  enough  to  be  able  to  take  a  better  general  sur* 
vey  of  the  state  of  things  than  his  parliament  could,  and  not  to 
dread  the  alliance  of  the  Jesuits  with  Spain.  Father  Lawrence 
Maggio  hastened  in  the  name  of  the  general  to  France,  in  order 
to  assure  the  king  of  the  allegiance  of  the  order  with  strong 
oaths.^  '^  Should  it  prove  otherwise,  he  and  his  fellow  Jesuits 
were  content  to  be  accounted  the  blackest  traitors.'*'*^  The  king 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  make  a  trial  of  their  friendship^ 

1  "  Dispaccio  del  re  de  1 5  Agosto  1603,  al  re  Jacopo  d'lnehilterra," — [Dispatch  of 
the  king  dated  15  August,  1603,  to  King  James  of  England  J  excerptod  in  Siri: 
Memorie  recondite,  I.  p.  247. 

.    »  Ossat  k  Villeroy,  I.  503. 

>  The  real  value  of  these  oaths  of  men  bound  by  the  most  solemn  religious  tows 
to  absolute  blind  implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  for  the  time  being,  must  have  been 
very  small.     Tn. 

4  SuUy  liv.  XVII.  p.  307. 

8  Aquaviva  scorns  to  have  been  no  party  to  these  professions,  and  even  to  have 
dreaded  their  impairing  his  absolute  authority.  He  has  the  eflfrontery  to  toll  Henry 
IV.  that  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  too  hard  for  the  society's  members  in  France,  and, 
if  given,  would  be  of  no  use,  for  it  would  not  restrain  any  one  who  was  iU-dispased, 
as  the  following  extract  from  his  Memorie,  to  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  shows:  "  Circa  il  4o 
di  fare  il  giuramcnto  di  fitlelta,  ci  occorre  dire  ch'oltre  infamia  cjande,  che  ne  vcr- 
rcbbe  a  la  Compagnia  per  esscre  contro  I'uso  dcH'altro  Rcligioni,  di  nial  essempio, 
e  conscquentcmonto  ne  gli  altri  Principi,  6  cosa  molto  dura,  e  sarebbe  mala  ricevuta 
in  tutta  la  Religione ;  pcrch6  non  si  puo  intcndere  che  Sccolari,  Mercanti,  Soldati, 
cd  ogni  nationc  non  sian  astrctti  a  qucsto  ma  soli  li  Gcsuiti ;  et  che  un  nobile  men- 
tro  faceva  professione  di  Spada,  e  d'armi,  non  fosse  mai  astretto  a  questo,  et  in  pi- 
gliare  Thabito  dclla  Compagnia,  sia  costretto  a  farlo,  e  che  ogni  Novitio  che  cntra, 
deva  far  llst-esso.  II  che  no  6  punto  nccessario  pcrchd  no  bisogna,  ne  basterebbe  a 
chi  havesse  mal  animo,  ne  utile  per  il  scn'itio  del  Re,  e  quiete  del  Regno,  per  le 
ragioni  che  a  Y.  S.  illustrissima  si  portarono,  e  molt'altre  che  lei  colla  sua  prudenza 
vede,  die." —  As  for  the  4th  article  about  giving  an  oath  of  fidelity,  it  may  be  said  that 
besides  the  great  disgrace  arisuig  therefrom  to  the  Company,  since  it  b  against  tho 
usage  of  other  religious  orders,  of  bad  example,  even  among  other  princes,  it  is  a  very 
hard  thing  and  will  be  ill  received  throughout  the  whole  society ;  for  one  cannot 
comprehend  how  laymen,  merchants,  8ol<flera,  people  of  all  natioDB  are  not  oblijpd 
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ihan  of  their  hostilities.     He  saw  that  he  would  be   able  to 
make  use  of  them  for  his  own  advantage  against  Spain.^ 

Influenced  by  so  many  motives  of  external  policy  and  internal 
necessity,  the  king,  as  early  as  in  the  year  1600,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  negotiations  at  Lyons,  declared  his  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  order  again  into  favour.  He  even  chose  the  Jesuit 
Cotton  for  his  confessor.  After  many  a  previous  testimony  of 
favour,  there  followed  in  September  1603,  the  edict  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  restored  in  France.  Some  conditions  were 
imposed  on  them,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  both 
the  directors  and  the  members  of  the  society  In  that  country 
should  in  future  be  Frenchmen  only.*  Henry  did  not  doubt 
that  he  had  arranged  every  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle 
him  to  complete  confidence. 

He  unhesitatingly  made  them  the  objects  of  his  favour,  assist- 
ing them  in  their  own  concerns,  and,  first  of  all,  in  their  contro- 
versy with  the  Dominicans. 

In  this  affair  Clement  VIII.  showed  a  warm  theological  in- 
terest. No  fewer  than  sixty-five  meetings  and  thirty-seven  dis- 
putations were  held  in  his  presence,  including  all  the  points  that 
could  be  brought  into  question  on  the  occasion;  he  himself  wrote 
much  on  the  subject,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  inclined  to 
the  doctrinal  views  that  had  been  currently  adopted,  and  to  a 
decision  that  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  Dominicans. 
Bellarmin  himself  said  he  did  not  deny  that  the  pope  was  in- 
clined to  declare  himself  against  the  Jesuits,  but  that  this  he 
knew  would  never  be  done.     It  would  have  involved  too  great 

to  this  but  the  Jesuits  only,  and  that  a  nobleman  while  in  the  profession  of  arms 
is  not  laid  under  it,  in  taking  on  him  the  habit  of  the  order,  had  to  take  the  oath, 
and  that  evenr  noyicc  that  entered  had  to  take  it.  This  oath  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary, for  there  is  no  need  for  it,  and  it  will  not  bind  the  evil  disposed.  It  is 
useless  for  the  king's  service  and  the  repose  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  reasons  already 
rendered  to  your  most  illustrious  Lordship,  and  many  others  which  with  your  pru- 
dence you  must  see,  Ac]  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  9,  of  the  Annales  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Soi- 
diaans  J6suites,  Ac.    Paris  MDLXV.    Tb. 

1  '*  Riconobbe  chiaramente  dV'Sseme  per  ritrarre  servigio  e  contentamento  in 
▼arie  occorrenze  a  pr6  proprio  e  de*  suoi  amici  contra  gli  Spagnoli  stessi." — [He 
perceived  clearly  that  he  would  be  able  to  derive  service  and  gratification  from 
them,  in  various  occurrences,  for  his  own  advantage  and  that  of  lus  friends,  against 
the  Spaniards  themselves.     (Dispaccio  in  Siri.) 

s  Edictum  Regium  in  Juvencius,  p.  V.  kb.  XII.  n.  59.  In  Juvencius  one  finds 
all  that  was  said  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on  the  contrary  all  that  was  said 
against  them  in  the  liistoria  Jesuitica  of  Ludovicus  Lucius,  Basileso  1627,  lib.  II. 
c.  II.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  gives  the  determining  principles,  but  they  aro 
hinted  more  plainly  by  the  author  that  defends  than  by  the  one  tnat  accuses  tnem. 

J.  4P 
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a  risk  at  a  time  when  the  Jesuits  were  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
faith  throughout  the  world,  to  break  with  them  about  an  article 
of  faith,  and  they  really  were  already  making  a  show  of  even 
demanding  a  council.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  exclaimed; 
'•  they  dare  every  thing,  every  thing.''^^  The  French  likewise 
took  too  decided  a  part.  Henry  IV.  was  for  them;  whether, 
which  may  certainly  have  been  the  case,  that  theu  mode  of  view- 
ing things  recommended  itself  to  his  understanding,  or  that  he 
thought  it  better  to  make  common  cause  with  the  order  which 
was  conducting  the  war  with  protestantism,  the  better  to  place 
his  orthodoxy  beyond  doubt.  Cardinal  du  Perron  took  part  in 
the  congregations  and  supported  the  Jesuit  party  with  a  well- 
directed  zeal.  He  told  the  pope  that  even  a  protestant  might 
subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the  Dominicans,  and  his  doing  so  may 
very  possibly  have  made  an  impression  on  the  pontiff. 

The  contest  of  rivalry  betwixt  Spain  and  France,  which  agi- 
tated the  world,  mingled  in  these  contentions  also.  The  Domi- 
nicans found  quite  as  much  protection  from  the  Spaniards  as 
the  Jesuits  did  from  the  French.' 

1  Serry  271.  Contarini  too  asserts  that  they  used  threats.  *'  Portata  la  dis- 
patatione  a  Roma  Tentilata  tra  theol(^i,  il  papa  e  la  iiu42:gior  pute  de*  oonsultori 
inclinayano  ncll'opinione  di  Domcnicani.  Ma  li  Gesuiti,  vcdendosi  in  perioolo  di 
cader  da  quel  creaito  per  il  quale  pretendono  d 'haver  il  primoluoco  di  dottrina  neQa 
chiesa  catolica,  erano  re^ioluti  di  mover  ogni  machina  per  non  ricever  il  colpo." — 
[The  dispute  being  carried  to  Rome  and  discussed  among  the  divines,  the  pope  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  persons  consulted,  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  Domini- 
cans. But  tho  Jesuits,  seeing  themselves  in  danger  of  falling  from  the  credit  by 
which  they  pretended  to  hold  the  first  place  in  \mni  of  doctrine,  in  the  catholic 
church,  were  resolved  to  put  every  machine  in  motion  to  prevent  their  being  foond 
in  fault.]  The  doctrine  which  they  held  out  as  a  threat,  according  to  Contarini, 
was  this ;  that  the  pope  no  doubt  is  infallible,  but  that  it  is  no  article  of  faith  to 
hold  this  or  the  other  po])e  to  bo  tho  true  one.*  "  IjA  potenza  di  questi  e  Tautoritik 
di  chi  li  protcggcva  era  tanta  che  ogni  cosa  era  dissimulata  o  si  mostrava  di  non 
sentirlo  e  sopra  difllinire  della  controversia  si  andava  temporeggiando  per  non  tirarsi 
adoaso  carica  maggiore.** — [The  power  of  these  (Jesuits)  and  the  authority  of  him 
that  protected  them,  were  such  that  every  thing  was  dissembled,  and  a  dislike  was 
shown  to  the  whole  matter,  and  when  the  controversy  came  to  be  decided,  one  went 
on  temporising  to  avoid  bringing  ujwn  himself  too  great  a  charge.]  (The  reader 
will  remark  how  awkwardly  Contarini  avoids  direct  mention  of  the  pope,  in  accus- 
ing him  of  temporising,  Ac.     Tr.) 

9  Main  facts  in  du  Perron :  Arabassades  et  negotiations  liv.  IIT.  torn.  IT.  p.  830. 
Lcttre  du  23  Janv.  1606 :  ••  Les  Espagnols  font  profession  ouvertement  doprot^ger 
les  Jacobins  (the  Dominicans)  en  hainc,  commo  je  croy,  de  Taifection  que  le  p?PO 
g6n6ral  des  J6suites  et  prcsque  tons  ceux  de  son  ordre,  excepts  oeux  qui  dependent 
aes  pdres  Mendozze  et  Pcrsonius,  comme  particulidremcnt  les  Jdsuites  An^ois,  ont 
monstrd  de  porter  &  vostre  Maiest6 :  et  semble  que  d'une  dispute  de  religion  ils  en 
veuillent  faire  une  querelle  d  6stat." — [The   Spaniards  openly  profess  to  protect 

*  Thia  waa,  fndeed,  a  denperate  rowmrre,  for  It  involrc*  Uie  admlirion  that  the  gnuxl  boast  of  a  BTtof  faifhimria 
aathorltjr,  employed  ao  oftm  and  ao  artfully  to  aedwie  tha  weak  and  ifnorant,  after  all  amouata  to  notMng,  aa  so  on* 
«uiteMHii«lthatlheta<eUii(pQ|irfa(lHtniaoiM.    Ta. 
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Henoe,  too,  it  happened  that  Clement  VIII.,  in  point  of  faot» 
came  to  no  decision.  It  would  have  involved  him  in  new  em- 
barrassments, to  offend  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  such 
influential  orders,  and  two  such  powerful  monarchs. 

poimoAL  POunoN  or  oumNi  tui. 

GEinsBALLT  speaking,  it  was  now  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  consideration  with  the  papal  see,  to  estrange  from  itself 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  powers  on  which  the 
equipoise  of  the  Soman  catholic  world  reposed;  to  settle  the  con- 
tentions that  might  arise  betwixt  them,  never,  at  least,  to  allow 
them  to  break  out  into  a  war;  in  fine,  to  preserve  its  influence 
over  both. 

Here  the  popedom  appears  to  us  as  pursuing  its  most  com- 
mendable vocation,  as  a  mediating  and  pacificating  power.^ 

The  world  had  chiefly  to  thank  Clement  VIII,  for  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  2d  May,  1598.  He  seized  the  happy  moment,  when 
the  disordered  state  of  his  finances  made  it  necessary  for  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  advancing  old  age 
urged  the  king  of  Spain,  to  think  of  an  accommodation.  He 
suggested  the  preliminaries ;  from  him  proceeded  the  first  over- 
tures. Fra  Bonaventura  Calatagirona,  the  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, whom  he  had  happily  selected  for  this  affair,  and  sent 
to  France,  removed  the  first  and  greatest  difficulties.  The 
Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  a  number  of  places  in  France ; 
these  they  were  ready  to  restore,  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  Calais;  the  French  stood  out  for  the  restoration  of  Calais  also; 
it  was  Fra  Calatagirona  that  induced  the  Spaniards  to  agree  to 

the  JaoobinB  (Dominicans)  in  hatred,  I  beliove,  of  the  affection  which  the  father 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  aknost  all  the  members  of  that  order,  excepting  those 
1^  depend  on  Fathers  Mendozze  and  Person,  as  particularly  the  English  Jesuits, 
have  snown  that  they  bear  to  your  Majesty ;  and  it  would  appear  that  from  a  reli* 
gious  dispute  they  would  turn  it  into  a  state  quarrel.]  It  is  erident  throughout, 
that  the  Jesuits,  to  a  yery  small  fraction,  now  passed  for  being  the  partisans  of 
France.  We  find  in  Serry,  jx  440,  that  the  Dominicans  were  at  that  time  excluded 
firam  the  French  court :  "  Pnedicatores  tum  temporis  in  Gallia  minus  accept!  et 
apubllciscurisemuneribus  nnper  amoti." — [The  preachers  at  that  time  were  not  so 
aeeeptable  in  France,  and  had  lately  been  removed  from  offices  connected  with  the 
court.] 

1  A  mediating  and  pacificating  power,  only,  it  will  be  observed,  among  nations 
that  owned  that  supremacy,  which  it  blasphemously  usurped,  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  God,  but  the  grand  prompter  to  exterminating  wan  and  persecutions,  against 
all  nations  and  people  that  disowned  that  usurpation.  A  commendable  rocation 
indeed!  Tr. 
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this.  Only  then  were  the  negotiations  at  Vervins  formallj 
opened.  A  legate  and  a  nuncio  presided  at  them;  the  general  of 
the  Franciscans  proceeded  to  mediate  with  the  utmost  ability 
and  skill,  in  which,  too,  his  secretary,  Soto,  acquired  no  insigni- 
j5cant  merit.  The  chief  matter  was,  that  the  king  of  France 
came  to  the  resolution  of  separating  from  his  allies,  England  and 
Holland.  This  came  to  be  considered  as  a  direct  advantage  to  Bo- 
man  Catholicism,  inasmuch  as  thereby  Henry  IV.'s  secession  from 
the  protestant  system  seemed  to  be  rendered  complete.  After 
long  delays  Henry  consented  to  take  this  step,  whereupon  the 
Spaniards  virtually  restored  all  their  conquests.  In  regard  to 
the  places  possessed  by  the  two  parties,  matters  were  restored  to 
the  footing  of  1559.  The  legate  declared  that  his  holiness 
would  experience  more  satisfaction  from  this  than  even  from  the 
occupation  of  Ferrara;  that  a  peace  which  embraced  and  pacifi- 
cated  all  Christendom,  was  of  far  more  consequence  than  that 
secular  acquisition.^ 

In  this  peace  one  point  alone  was  left  unsettled,  the  dispute, 
namely,  between  Savoy  and  France.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  we 
had  occasion  to  notice,  had  taken  violent  possession  of  Saluzzo, 
and  would  not  consent  to  give  it  up  again,  until  at  last,  after 
much  unavailing  negotiation,  Henry  attacked  him  with  open 
force.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pope,  to  whose 
mediation,  moreover,  this  matter  had  been  expressly  committed 
at  Vervins,  that  peace  should  be  restored  betwixt  them.  He 
urged  this  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every  audience;  and  as  often 
as  the  king  caused  assurances  of  his  devoteduess  to  be  given 
him,  he  demanded  this  peace  as  a  proof  thereof,  as  a  gratifica- 
tion which  he  insisted  should  be  given  him.  The  only  difficulty 
lay  in  the  consideration,  that  the  restoring  of  Saluzzo  seemed 
prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  Italy.  That  the  French 
should  possess  a  territory  in  that  country,  was  viewed  with  no 
good  will.  The  first  person  to  suggest  a  plan  for  obviating  this 
difficulty  was,  in  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  same  minorite 
friar  Calatagirona,  who  proposed  that  Saluzzo  should  remain  in 

1  At  the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  Mfimoirea  of  Angouldme,  published  by  Didot 
in  1*756,  there  is  to  be  found,  T.  131-363,  under  the  title  of  Autres  M6moire8,  a  full 
a<»count  of  the  negotiation  at  Vervins,  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  impartiality, 
and  from  it,  accordingly,  the  notices  here  communicated  have  been  taken;  tho 
la»t  p.  337. 
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the  posseesion  of  the  duke,  and  that  France  should  be  indemnified 
with  Bresse  and  some  of  the  adjacent  Savoyard  districts/  The 
merit  acquired  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandino  at  Lyons  in  1600,  con- 
sisting in  his  making  this  suggestion  the  basis  of  an  actual  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute.  For  this  he  received  the  thanks  even 
of  the  French.  Lyons  thereby  obtained,  what  she  had  long 
desired,  a  wider  extension  of  her  frontier.^ 

In  the  midst  of  such  propitious  circumstances,  Pope  Clement 
sometimes  thought  of  directing  the  Roman  catholic  world,  now 
nnited  under  his  authority,  against  its  old  hereditary  enemy. 
The  Turkish  war  had  again  broken  out  in  Hungary;  even  at 
that  time  people  thought  they  could  perceive  that  the  Osman 
empire  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker  from  day  to  day:  the 
personal  inefficiency  of  the  sultan;  the  influence  of  the  seraglio; 
insurrections  perpetually  repeated,  particularly  in  Asia,  seemed 
all  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  effecting  something  against  it. 
The  pope  did  not,  at  least,  allow  anything  to  be  wanting  on  his 
part.  In  1599,  the  sum  that  he  had  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
this  war,  had  already  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  scudi\ 
Soon  after  we  find  a  papal  army  of  12,000  men  on  the  Danube. 
But  how  much  more  important  were  the  results  that  were  to 
be  looked  for,  could  the  powers  of  the  western  world  bo  combined 
to  any  extent  in  an  oriental  enterprise,  and  if  in  particular,  Henry 
IV.  resolved  to  join  his  might  to  that  of  Austria.  The  pope 
omitted  nothing  that  could  animate  him  to  this  step.  And  in 
fjEwt,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  Henry  wrote  to 
the  Venetians,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  embark  on  board  ship  at 
Venice,  as  the  French  had  done  in  days  of  yore,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  Constantinople.  This  promise  he  repeated  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Savoy.  But  the  execution  of  such 
a  project  certainly  required  to  be  preceded  by  a  more  cordial 
mutual  understanding,  than  could  have  been  attained  so  soon 
after  such  violent  collisions.^ 

Much  rather  did  the  opposition  and  rivalry  still  subsisting 
between  the  two  chief  powers,  more  than  once  come  in  aid  of  the 

1  Ossat  to  Villeroy,  25  March,  1559. 

I  BentiToglio  in  the  principal  section  of  the  second  book  of  his  Memorie  (c.  3— c.  0.) 
fully  detuls  these  negotiations. 

s  Lettre  du  roy  [Letter  of  the  King]  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of 
Ossat's  letters,  p.  11. 
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papal  Bee  in'  its  own  proper  concerns.  Pope  Glement  himself 
had  once  more  occasion  to  take  advantage  of  those  feelings,  eyen 
in  the  affairs  of  the  states  of  the  church. 

Amid  so  many  splendid  undertakings,  and  so  mnch  external 
progress,  Glement  likewise  exercised  in  his  own  court,  and  hii 
own  state,  a  severe  and  highly  monarchical  authority. 

The  new  constitution  which  the  college  of  cardinals  had  re- 
ceived from  Sixtus  Y.,  appeared  at  first,  to  that  body,  as  sure 
to  procure  for  it  a  very  fair  influence  on  public  affairs.  Never- 
theless, forms  and  substance  are  different  things,  and  the  direct 
opposite  followed.  The  '^processual^  order  of  business,  the 
immobility  to  which  a  deliberative  assembly  is  condemned, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  opinions  that  are 
commonly  found  in  it,  made  it  impossible  for  Clement  YITL 
to  intrust  important  affairs  to  the  congregations.  At  first 
he  continued  to  consult  them,  yet  even  then  he  would  often  de- 
part from  their  decisions.  He  afterwards  communicated  the 
cases  to  them,  for  the  first  time,  shortly  before  the  close  of  their 
meetings.  The  consistories  served  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  than  of  consultation.  At  last,  he  left  them  nothing 
to  attend  to  but  matters  of  subordinate  interest  or  mere 
formalities.^ 

No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  necessity  for  acting  thus,  in- 
volved in  the  new  turn  which  Clement  had  given  to  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  court.  But  there  was  also  in  this  a  personal  bias 
to  despotism.  The  government  of  the  country  was  administered 
in  the  same  spirit;  new  taxes  were  announced  without  any  one 
being  consulted;  the  revenues  of  the  communes  were  placed 
under   special  inspection;    the  barons  were   subjected    to  the 

^  Delfino :  **  Ora  li  consistoij  non  scrvono  per  altro  che  per  oomunicare  in  eaai  la 
collation  dcllo  chiese  o  per  publicar  le  resolution!  d'  ogni  qualita  fatte  dal  papa :  o 
lo  congregationi,  da  quclla  dcir  inquisitiono  in  poi,  che  si  d  pnr  conaerrata  in  qoal- 
che  decoro  e  si  riduco  ogni  settiinana,  tutte  le  altre,  anche  quelle  che  sono  de*  regolari 
o  (le*  TCflcoyi,  sono  in  sola  apparcnza :  perchd  sc  benerisolvono  ad  un  inodo,  il  papa  ese- 
guisco  ad  un  altro  e  nelle  cose  piil  important!,  come  ncl  dar  ajuto  a  principi,  di 
spedir  Icgati,  dlchiarar  capi." — [The  consistories  now  serve  for  nothing  but  the 
communication  in  them,  of  the  collations  of  the  churches,  and  for  publishing  the  re- 
solutions of  all  kinds  that  arc  taken  by  the  pope :  and  all  the  other  congregations, 
from  that  of  the  inquisition,  which  has,  indeed,  preserved  itself  in  some  dec<»\mi, 
and  assembles  weekly,  although  they  bo  composed  of  regular  clergy  and  bishops,  are 
congregations  in  api>earance  only ;  for  though  they  may  pass  resolutions  in  one  way, 
the  pope  executes  matters  in  another,  and  that  in  affairs  of  the  most  imporUnce, 
such  as  rendering  assistance  to  crowned  heads,  dispatching  ambassadors,  and  giving 
them  their  leading  instructious.] 
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strictest  police;  no  regard  was  any  longer  paid  to  high  descent 
or  vested  rights. 

As  long  as  the  pope  conducted  all  public  affairs  in  person, 
matters  went  on  well  enough.  The  cardinals  at  last,  although 
it  be  true  that  they  did  not  express  all  they  thought,  were  con- 
tented to  look  on  with  amazement  and  submission. 

But  as  the  pope  gradually  advanced  in  years,  the  possession, 
the  exercise  at  least,  of  this  monarchical  power,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  papal  nephew,  Peter  Aldobrandino.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Peter  Aldobrandino  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  his  brothers  by  his  practice  as  a  jurist.  He  promised 
little  at  first  sight,  being  of  mean  appearance,  marked  with  the 
small-pox,  afflicted  with  asthma,  coughing  incessantly,  and  he 
had  not,  even  in  his  younger  days,  made  much  proficiency  in 
stndy.  But  no  sooner  did  his  uncle  take  him  into  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  than  he  displayed  an  adroitness,  and  a  versatility, 
such  as  nobody  had  expected.  Not  only  did  he  know  how  to 
accommodate  himself  admirably  to  the  pope^s  natural  disposition, 
to  supplement  him,  so  to  speak,  to  temper  his  severity,  and  to 
make  the  weaknesses  that  gradually  appeared  in  him,  less  ob- 
servable, and  harmless;^  he  likewise  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  gave  them  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  they,  one  and  all,  desired  to  see  affairs  committed  to  his 
management.  These  he  had  originally  to  share  with  his  kins- 
man Ointhio,  who,  also,  was  not  unendowed  with  talent,  espe- 
cially for  literature,  but  he  very  soon  supplanted  this  partner. 
In  1603,  we  find  the  cardinal  all  powerful  at  court.  "The  whole 
of  the  negotiations,**'  says  an  account  of  that  year,  "all  favours 
and  graces  depend  on  him;  prelates,  noblemen,  courtiers,  and 
ambassadors,  fill  his  house.  It  may  be  said,  that  every  thing 
passes  through  his  ear,  that  every  thing  depends  on  his  approval; 
from  his  mouth  comes  the  opening  of  a  case,  and  in  his  hands 
lies  the  execution  of  what  is  to  be  done.''* 

1  Rdstionc  al  C  Este.  "Dove  il  papa  inasprincc,  Aldobrandino  mitiga:  dove 
rompe,  consolida :  dovo  commanda  giustitia,  intercede  per  gratia." — [Where  the  pope 
getA  exasperated,  Aldobrandino  softens  him ;  where  the  one  causes  ruptures,  the 
other  consolidates ;  where  the  one  orders  justice  to  take  its  course,  the  other  inter- 
cedes for  mercy. 

•  Orbis  in  urbc.  Yet  here,  too,  we  find  secret  powers.  "  ITa  diremi  servitori,** 
says  the  same  account,  "ma  quel  che  assorbe  i  favori  di  tutti.  d  il  caV  Clemento 
Sennesio,  mastro  di  camera,  salito  a  quel  grado  di  privatissima  fortuna,  e  che  per 
ampliar  maggiormente  la  sua  autorita  ha  fatto  saliro  il  fratello  al  segrctariato  della 
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Such  an  authority,  so  unbounded,  so  decisive,  and  therewithal 
in  no  wise  legitimate,  notwithstanding  the  friends  it  might  pro- 
cure, aroused  in  others  a  secret,  profound,  and  general  opposi- 
tion.    This  broke  out  unexpectedly  on  a  trifling  occasion. 

A  person  who  had  been  confined  for  his  offences,  contrived  to 
break  his  fetters  at  a  convenient  juncture,  and  sprang  into  the 
Famese  palace,  past  which  the  officers  were  at  the  moment 
leading  him. 

The  popes  had  long  desired  altogether  to  abolish  the  privilege 
claimed  by  the  leading  families,  of  giving  an  asylum  in  their 
houses  to  criminals.  Cardinal  Famese,  although  connected  with 
the  pope  by  the  marriage  of  an  Aldobrandino  into  the  house  of 
Famese,  again  gave  effect  to  this  privilege.  He  caused  the 
police  officers,  who  attempted  to  look  for  their  prisoner  in  the 
palace,  to  be  forcibly  driven  out  of  it.  He  told  the  governor, 
who  had  made  his  appearance  on  the  occasion,  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  with  his  family  to  deliver  up  accused  persons,  and 
spoke  contemptuously  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  who,  in  his 
anxiety  to  prevent  public  attention  being  drawn  to  the  matter, 
had  appeared  in  his  own  person  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it 
quietly;  he  bade  the  cardinal  remember,  that  after  the  pope's 
death,  which  was  to  be  expected  soon,  a  Famese  would  be  a 
person  of  greater  consequence  than  an  Aldobrandino. 

What  had  encouraged  him  to  indulge  in  such  spiteful  beha- 
viour, was  mainly  his  alliance  with  the  Spaniards.  It  had 
been  concluded  from  the  renunciation  of  Saluzzo  by  Henry  IV., 
an  act  which  in  Rome  was  thought  rather  pusillanimous,  that 
that  monarch  had  no  wish  to  meddle  with  Italian  affairs;  after 
that  the  Spaniards  again  commanded  more  respect,  and  as  the 
Aldobrandini  evidently  manifested  so  strong  a  leaning  towards 
France,  their  opponents  accordingly  attached  themselves  to 
Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Viglienna,  gave  his  entire 
approval  to  Faraese'*s  procedure.^ 

consulta :  coei  poesedcndo  tra  lor  due  la  somma,  I'uno  della  gratia  del  cardinale, 
I'altro  della  provisione  d*  officj  e  delle  maggiori  espeditioni." — [He  has  various  per- 
sons in  his  Bcn'ice,  but  he  that  absorbs  the  favours  of  all,  is  the  cavalier  Clement 
Sennesio,  master  of  the  chamber,  who  has  risen  to  that  grade  from  a  most  private 
fortune,  and  who,  still  farther  to  augment  his  authority,  has  raised  his  brother  to  the 
secretaryship  of  the  consulta ;  thus  possessing  between  them  the  whole,  the  one  of 
the  favour  of  the  cardinal,  and  the  other  of  the  providing  for  the  offices  and  the 
greater  expeditions.] 

1  Contarioi,  Ilistoria  Veneta,  tom.  ITI.,  lib.  13,  MS.,  among  all  the  historians 
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What  more  was  wanted  to  produce  an  explosion  of  the  dis- 
content of  the  Roman  nobility  than  the  snpport  of  a  foreign 
power,  and  the  protection  of  a  great  family!  Knights  and  nobles 
flocked  to  the  Famese  palace.  Some  cardinals  openly  joined 
them;  others  gave  them  secret  favour.^  All  exclaimed,  that  the 
pope  and  the  church  must  be  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of 
Cardinal  Aldobrandino.  On  the  pope  sending  for  troops  to 
Bome,  the  Spanish  ambassador  advised  the  associated  malcon- 
tents, to  whom  he  even  promised  rewards,  to  call  thither,  like- 
wise, some  armed  bands  that  had  appeared  just  at  the  time  on 
the  Neapolitan  frontier.  An  open  feud,  of  a  like  kind  with 
those  of  the  preceding  centuries,  was  nearly  breaking  out  in 
Rome. 

But  the  cardinal  had  no  desire  that  matters  should  be  carried 
80  far.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  make  a  display  of  his  inde- 
pendence, of  his  power,  and  of  the  possibility  of  resistance.  He 
resolved  to  withdraw  to  Castro,  which  was  his  own  property. 
This  he  did  with  great  pomp.  Having  secured  one  of  the  gates, 
he  had  it  guarded  with  soldiers,  and  then  left  the  city  with  a 
convoy  of  ten  carriages  and  three  hundred  horses.  And  by 
this  step  he  had  in  fact  gained  every  thing;  all  this  refractori- 
ness passed  away;  a  formal  negotiation  was  brought  about;  it 
was  made  to  appear  as  if  the  whole  affair  were  the  governor's 
concern,  and  a  reconciliation  was  arranged  between  him  and  the 
Farnese  family.  The  cardinal  then  returned  in  no  less  splen- 
dour than  ho  had  gone  away.  All  the  streets,  windows,  and 
roofs  were  full  of  people,  and  never  had  the  Farneses  at  the 

cf  that  period  tho  most  c<^ioiis  and  tho  most  crediUe  in  regard  to  thb  matter : 
"  Viglieuna  mandd  ordino  a  tutti  i  baroni  e  cavalieri  Romanl  oUigati  aUa  corona 
oho  per  Bcrv'itio  del  re  fossero  immediate  nella  casa  del  cardinal  Famese." — [Vig- 
lienna  gave  orders  to  all  tho  Roman  barons  and  knights  that  were  engaged  to  the 
crown,  that  as  a  piece  of  senrioe  to  the  king,  they  should  immediately  repair  to  tho 
house  of  Cardinal  Famese.] 

1  Contarini :  **Dicde  grand*  aawnso  all  fatto  hi  Tenitta  de*  cardinal!  Sfondrato  o 
Santiquatro,  che  niente  mirarono  trattandoai  di  Spagna  al  debito  de'  cardinal!  verso 
11  papa :  ed  a  quest!,  che  apertamente  si  d!chiarayano»  divers!  altri  in  ooculto  ad- 
hcrivano,  tra  quali  il  C  Conti.  -  -  Ma  il  popolo,  la  plebe  senxa  nome,  sempre  avida 
di  cangiar  state,  favoriva  al  cardinale.  e  per  le  piazze,  per  le  strade  a  gran  catervo 
applaudevano  al  partite  di  lui." — [What  gave  much  assent  to  what  was  done,  was 
the  arrival  of  the  cardinals  Sfondrato  and  Santiquatro,  who  came  with  no  particular 
object,  talking  about  Spain,  in  fiivour  of  the  cardinals  against  tho  pope ;  and  to 
these,  who  openly  declared  themselves,  various  others  adhered  in  secret,  among 
whom  was  Cardinal  Conti.  -  -  But  tho  people,  the  nameless  populace,  always  eager 
to  change  their  condition,  favoured  the  cardinal,  and  in  the  public  places,  and  tiio 
streets,  m  great  crowds,  appktuded  him  at  his  going  away.] 

I.  4  0 
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time  when  thej  were  in  power,  been  reoeired  with  mich  pomp, 
nor  been  greeted  with  such  loud  acclamations.^ 

Bat  while  Cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandino  allowed  all  this  to 
take  place,  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  aro^e  from  weakness  or 
forced  complianoj.  The  Fameses  were,  after  all,  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  papal  family;  hence  he  would  have  done  him- 
self no  good  by  repelling  conciliatory  overtures;  but,  first  of  all, 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  evil  at  its  source  which  lay  in 
political  circumstances.  No  change  of  system  could  be  expected 
from  the  Spaniards,  not  even  the  recall  of  so  untoward  an  am- 
bassador; Aldobrandino'^s  sole  prospect  of  helping  himself  wai 
to  be  found  in  his  inducing  Henry  IV,  to  take  a  wanner  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

It  was  refreshing  to  him,  says  his  enemies,  *'  as  a  oool  gentle 
breeze  on  a  hot  day,"*^  when  in  December  1604?  three  French 
cardinals,  all  distinguished  men,  all  at  once  made  their  appear- 
ance. Again  it  became  possible  to  form  a  French  party  in 
Bome.  Thoy  were  joyfully  received.  Signora  Olympia,  the 
cardinaPs  sister,  told  the  newly  arrived  strangers  a  thousand 
times,  that  her  family  would  unconditionally  commit  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  France.  Baronius  maintained  that  he  had 
learned  while  composing  his  history,  that  the  Romish  see  had 
been  indebted  to  no  other  nation  so  much  as  to  the  French,  and 
on  seeing  a  likeness  of  the  king  he  burst  out  into  an  exclamation 
of  joy.  He  endeavoured  to  inform  himself  whether  after  the 
loss  of  Saluzzo,  no  other  pass  through  the  Alps  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  But  this  Baronius  was  not  only  an  his- 
torian, he  was  also  father  confessor  to  the  pope,  and  saw  him 
every  day.  The  pope  and  Aldobrandino  were  on  their  guard, 
and  did  not  allow  themselves  to  speak  out  thus  unreservedly. 
But  it  seemed  to  signify  quite  as  much  when  his  nearest  de- 
pendents did  so;  they  appeared  only  to  repeat  the  opinions  of 
their  superiors.     As  Henry  now  resolved  to  pay  pensions,  he 

1  Conteriiii :  "  S'invid  in  Roma  entrando  in  guisa  trionfante  con  clamori  popolari 
cho  andavano  al  cicio,  incontrato  in  forma  di  re  d<air  ambasciator  di  Ccsare,  di 
Spagna,  dalli  cardinali  Sfondrato,  Santiquatro,  San  Ccsareo  o  Conti,  dal  general 
Geor^io  suo  cognate,  tutUi  la  cavallcria  e  tutt«  Ic  guardio  del  papa,  confiuendo  li 
caTalieri  ebaroni." — [He  directed  his  way  to  Rome,  entering  in  a  triumphant  man- 
ner, with  the  nhoutfl  of  the  i>eoplo  rising  to  heaven,  met  with  regal  formalities  by 
the  imperial  and  the  Spanish  ambassadors,  by  the  cardinals  Sfondrato,  San  Ccsarco, 
and  Conti,  by  General  Georgio,  hia  brother-in-law,  all  the  papal  caTahry  and  goardd, 
and  the  knights  and  nobles  flocking  to  moot  him.] 
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soon  had  a  party  which  aeryed  as  a  eoanterpoise  to  the  Span- 
ish. 

Bat  AIdobrandiiio''8  views  extended  much  farther.  Often  did 
he  represent  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors  and  cardinals,  the 
necessily  of  setting  bounds  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards. 
Was  it  to  be  borne  that  they  should  give  their  commands  in 
another  man^s  house  in  contempt  of  its  owner  !^  It  is  true  it 
was  dangerous  for  one  who  was  shortly  to  return  to  a  private 
condition,  to  incur  the  dislike  of  that  power,  yet  from  respect  to 
Lis  own  honour,  he  could  not  submit  to  the  popedom  losing  in 
point  of  reputation  under  his  uncle.  Enough;  he  proposed  to 
the  Venetians  that  the  Italian  states  should  form  themselves 
into  a  league,  under  the  protection  of  France. 

Already  too  had  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  other 
powers.  He  had  no  liking  for  Tuscany,  with  Modena  he  had 
been  engaged  in  continual  contentions,  Parma  was  involved  in 
the  commercial  affairs  of  Cardinal  Famese;  but  he  seemed  to 
forget  every  thing  in  his  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  Spain.  To 
this  object  he  passionately  devoted  himself,  spoke  of  nothing 
else,  seemed  incapable  of  thinking  of  any  thing  else.  In  order 
to  place  himself  nearer  the  states  with  which  he  wished  to  be  in 
league,  he  repaired  early  in  1605  to  Ancona. 

He  had  accomplished  nothing,  however,  when  his  uncle  died, 
on  the  5th  of  March  that  same  year,  and  with  that  event  his 
jK)wer  came  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  this  stir  in  people'^s  minds,  this  assiduity  in  reviv- 
ing French  influence  in  Rome  and  Italy,  proved  also  of  much 
importance.  It  indicated  a  bias  in  the  policy  of  the  Aldobran- 
dini,  considered  as  a  whole. 

We  do  not,  I  apprehend,  go  too  for,  when  led  by  It  to  recall 
the  original  position  of  that  family  in  Florence.  It  had  all  along 
belonged  to  the  French  party ;  Messire  Salvestra  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  year  1527,  in  which 
the  Medici  were  expelled  and  the  French  called  in.  For  that 
he  had  to  atone  accordingly,  when  his  opponents,  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Medici,  held  the  place,  and  had  to  leave  his  native 
country.    How  could  Pope  Clement  forget  this ;  how  oould  he 

1  Du  Perron  an  roi  25  Jany.  1605^Da  Pwnm  to  tkt  Idog,  16  Jvamry 
1005.]  (Ambaas.  I.  509.) 
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havo  any  liking  for  the  Spaniards  and  the  Medici!  He  was 
naturally  close  and  reserved ;  it  was  at  times  only  that  he  dis- 
closed his  thoughts  to  those  whom  he  trusted ;  then  indeed  would 
he  repeat  the  saying;  "  Ask  thy  predecessors  and  they  will  point 
out  to  thee  thy  way.^^^  It  is  certain  that  he  once  contemplated 
reforming  the  state  of  Florence,  as  he  expressed  it.  His  leaning 
towards  France  was  manifest;  he  found  the  popedom  in  the 
closest  alliance  with  Spain  ;  he  brought  it  almost  into  an  alliance 
with  France  against  Spain.  Granting  that  the  church  was  in- 
terested in  the  restoration  of  a  national  power  in  France,  still  it 
was  likewise  a  case  of  natural  inclination  and  personal  satisfac- 
tion. Nevertheless  this  pope  was  discreet,  prudent,  cautious ; 
he  attempted  nothing  but  what  could  be  carried  through.  In- 
stead of  reforming  Florence,  he  reformed,  as  a  Venetian  says, 
his  own  thoughts,  on  perceiving  that  it  could  not  be  attempted 
without  general  danger.*  He  never  had  a  thought  of  sending 
for  the  arms  of  France  into  Italy.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
restore  the  balance ;  to  shake  himself  loose  from  the  preponder- 
ance of  Spain;  to  give  a  broader  basis  to  the  policy  of  the 
church ;  and  this  in  a  peaceful  way,  gradually,  without  any  viol- 
ent disturbance;  yet  all  the  more  surely. 

ELECTION  AND  FIRST  MEASURES  OF  PAUL  T. 

In  the  next  conclave  the  influence  of  the  French  was  at  once 
visible.  Aldobrandino  had  coalesced  with  them.  They  became 
irresistibly  united ;  and  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity  a  cardinal 
whom  the  king  of  Spain  had  expressly  excluded,  a  Medici,  and 
a  near  kinsman  to  the  queen  of  France.  The  letters  in  which 
Du  Perron  informs  Henry  IV.,  of  this  unlooked-for  result,  are 
full  of  expressions  of  rejoicing ;  and  in  France  it  was  celebrated 

1  Dclfino :  "  La  poca  inelinationo  che  per  natura  e  per  hereditil  ha  il  papa  a 
Spagnoli." — [The  little  inclination  the  pope  had  towards  the  Spaniards,  both  from 
natural  dlspoHition  and  from  hereditary  causes.] 

s  Venier :  **  Vcdendo  le  preparazioni  e  risolutioni  di  V**  S»  ct  anco  del  granduca 
e  che  la  nostra  rcpublica  s'era  dichiarata  col  mandar  un  ambasciatorc  espresso  per 
questo  negotio  a  S.  S»,  conoseendo  clla  che  si  sarebbe  acceso  un  gran  fuoco  in  Italia 
c  con  pericolo  di  gravissirao  incendio  dolla  chiesa,  in  luogo  di  tcntar  la  riforma  dello 
stato  di  Firenze  riformd  i  suoi  pensieri." — [Seeing  the  steps  taken  and  the  resolu- 
tions made  by  your  Holiness,  and  also  by  the  grand  duke,  and  that  our  republic  bad 
declared  itself,  beside  sending  an  ambassador  expressly  on  this  affiiir  to  his  Iloli- 
ness,  he  (the  pope)  acknowledging  that  it  would  lead  to  the  kindling  of  a  great  flame 
in  Italy,  with  the  risk  of  the  most  grievous  conflagration  in  tho  eourch,  instead  of 
attempting  tho  reform  of  the  state  of  Florence,  he  reformed  his  own  thoughts.] 
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with  public  festivities/  But  this  success  was  of  short  duration. 
Leo  XI.,  as  the  new  pope  called  himself,  survived  his  election 
only  twenty-six  days.  It  was  asserted  that  the  thought  of  his 
dignity,  and  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  his  office,  had 
quite  overwhelmed  his  vital  powers,  these  being  already  enfeebled 
by  age. 

Upon  this  the  bustle  of  an  election  contest  was  renewed  with 
all  the  greater  eagerness,  as  Aldobrandino  was  now  no  longer  so 
strictly  allied  with  the  French.  Montalto  powerfully  confronted 
hijn.  A  contest  of  rivalry  began,  as  at  previous  elections,  be- 
twixt the  creatures  of  the  last  and  an  earlier  pope.  Each  at 
times,  surrounded  with  his  trusty  adherents,  would  conduct  the 
man  of  his  choice  to  this  or  the  other  chapel;  there  they  would 
directly  confront  each  other;  attempts  were  made  now  with  the 
one,  now  with  the  other  candidate;  even  Baronius,  although  he 
resisted  with  his  hands  and  feet,  was  on  one  occasion  conducted 
to  the  Gapella  Paolina;  but  on  every  occasion  the  opposition 
showed  itself  too  strong  to  admit  of  carrying  the  election  of  any 
of  the  candidates.  In  the  case  oi  the  papal  elections,  as  in  that 
of  other  promotions,  the  result  came  gradually  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  who  had  the  fewest  enemies,  than  on  who  had  most 
desert. 

Aldobrandino,  at  last,  cast  his  eyes  on  a  man  among  those  who 
had  been  advanced  by  his  uncle,  and  who  had  contrived  at  once 
to  gain  for  himself  general  acceptability,  and  to  avoid  dangerous 
enmities;  this  was  Cardinal  Borghese.  In  his  favour  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  French,  who  had  already 
effected  a  mutual  approach  between  Montalto  and  Aldobrandino. 
Montalto  likewise  acquiesced,  and  Borghese  was  elected  before 

1  "  Hisioire  de  la  Vie  de  Messire  Philippe  de  Mornay  Seigneur  du  Plcsais,  p. 
305.  Ce  pape  do  la  maison  des  Medicis,  dit  Leon  XI.,  qui  avoit  coust^  au  roy 
300,000  6scii8  k  faire,  en  la  faTcur  daquel  il  faisoit  grand  fondcment,  et  pour  Tdlec- 
tion  duquel  par  un  cxemple  nouveau  furent  faits  fcux  de  joye  et  tir6  le  canon  en 
France,  qui  T68cut  peu  de  jours  et  ne  laiissa  au  roi  que  lo  reprocbe  par  lea  Espagnols 
d'une  lai^jE^esse  si  mal  employee  ct  le  doute  de  rencontrer  une  succession,  comme  il 
advint,  plus  favorable  a  rEspagnol.'* — [History  of  the  Life  of  Messire  Philip  de 
Mornay  du  Plessis,  p.  305.  This  pope  of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  called  Leo  XL, 
who  had  cost  the  king  300,000  crowns  to  make  him  pope,  on  whose  fiirour  he  had 
founded  great  expectations,  and  for  whose  election,  contrary  to  all  former  precedent, 
there  were  feux  de  joye  and  salros  of  artillery  in  France,  who  lived  but  a  few  days 
and  left  nothing  to  the  king  but  the  reproach  from  the  Spaniards,  of  having  made 
such  an  ill  use  of  his  liberaBty  and  doubts  of  meeting  a  suooeBiion,  aa  really  hap- 
pcncd,  more  favourable  to  Spain.] 
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the  Spaniards  could  so  much  as  hear  that  haloid  been  prc^oeed.^ 
This  took  place  on  the  16th  of  May,  1605. 

Thus,  this  time  also,  we  find  it  here  hold  true  that  tbe  ne- 
phew of  the  last  pope  gave  the  turn  of  the  scale  that  determined 
the  election  of  the  new  one.  The  Borgheses  moreover  were,  as 
an  expatriated  family,  in  a  similar  position  with  the  Aldobran* 
dini.  As  the  latter  had  abandoned  Florence,  so  had  the  former 
Siena,  to  avoid  being  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Medici.  So 
much  the  more  did  the  new  government  seem  likely  to  become 
a  consistent  continuation  of  that  which  preceded  it. 

Meanwhile  Paul  V.  immediately  manifested  a  peculiarly  rug- 
ged natural  disposition. 

From  the  rank  of  an  advocate  he  had  risen  through  all  the 
gradations  of  ecclesiastical  dignities;^  vice-legate  in  Bologna, 
auditor  of  the  exchequer,  vicar  of  the  pope  and  inquisitor,  all 
these  he  had  been.  He  had  lived  quietly  in  the  midst  of  his 
books  and  documents,  and  had  mingled  in  no  sort  of  political 
affairs,  to  which  very  circumstance  he  owed  his  having  passed 
his  life  thus  far  without  any  particular  enmities.  No  party 
could  regard  him  as  an  opponent,  neither  Aldobrandino  nor 
MoDtalto,  neither  the  French  nor  the  Spanish.  This  conse- 
quently was  the  peculiarity  which  helped  him  on  to  the  tiara. 

He,  however,  understood  that  incident  otherwise.  His  at- 
taining to  the  popedom  without  having  done  any  thing  on  his 
part,  without  practising  any  clever  devices,  seemed  to  him  to 
proceed  from  a  direct  intervention  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  felt 
that  he  was  thus  raised  above  himself.  The  change  that  took 
place  in  his  behaviour  and  general  bearing,  in  his  looks  and  the 
tone  of  his  discourse,  threw  even  that  court  into  amazement, 
accustomed  as  it  was  to  alternations  of  every  kind.  But  he  felt 
himself  at  the  same  time  laid  under  the  obligations  of  duty. 

1  Yet  it  may  have  possibly  happened  that  Montalto  and  Aldobr  indino  first  came 
to  a  mutual  understanding  with  respect  to  Borghesc.  Conclave  di  Paolo  V.  p.  370, 
M,jfi  of  both  :  "  Dope  d'havcr  proposti  molti,  clesscro  Borghese,  amico  di  Montalto  e 
creatura  confideute  di  Aldobrandino." — [After  having  proposed  many,  they  elected 
Borghesc,  the  friend  of  Montalto  and  the  trusty  creature  of  Aldobrandino.] 

>  Relatione  di  IV.  ambasciatori  mandati  a  Roma  15  Genn.  1605  m.  V.  L  e. 
160G.  *'  n  padre  Caraillo  non  volendo  piiii  habitare  Siena  c^dutadeHa  liberta,  k  m 
and6  a  Roma.  Di  buono  spirito,  d'ingcgno  acuto,  riimci  nella  professiono  d'arvocato. 
-  -  II  papa  non  vuol  esse  Sanese  ma  Romano.*' — [His  father  Camillo  not  wiahing 
any  longer  to  inhabit  Siena,  when  it  had  fallen  D*om  its  liberty,  went  to  Rome. 
Endowed  with  a  6ne  spirit  and  an  acute  genius,  he  sucoeedfid  in  the  profoauaii  of 
an  advocate.  -  ••  The  pope  does  not  wish  to  be  a  Slencae  bat  a  Ronnm.] 
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With  the  same  inflexibility  wherewith  he  had  observed  the  let- 
ter of  the  hw  in  his  previous  offices,  he  now  resolved  to  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  highest  dignity. 

Other  popes  used  to  signalize  their  enthronement  with  acts  of 
mercy.  Paul  IV.  began  with  a  judicial  sentence,  the  thought 
of  which  makes  one  shudder  to  this  day. 

A  certain  poor  author,  a  Cremona  man  by  birth,  called  Picci- 
nardi,  had,  I  know  not  from  what  pique,  employed  himself  in  his 
solitude  in  drawing  up  a  biography  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  which 
he  compared  that  pope  to  Tiberius,  little  similarity  as  there 
might  be  found  between  these  sovereign  heads.  This  rare  work 
he  not  only  never  had  printed,  but  had  kept  it  wholly  to  himself, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  communicated  it  to  nobody;  a  woman 
whom  he  had  formerly  had  in  his  house,  informed  against  him. 
Paul  V.  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  at  first  very  calmly, 
and  seemed  to  care  so  much  the  less  about  it,  in  as  much  as  in* 
fluentlal  persons,  and  even  ambassadors,  interceded  for  the  offen- 
der. How  then  were  people  astonished  when  Piccinardi  was  one 
day  beheaded  on  the  Angel  bridge.  Whatever  might  have  been 
said  in  the  way  of  exculpation,  still  he  had  committed  the  crime 
of  leze-majesty  to  which  the  law  had  affixed  that  punishment. 
Witii  a  pope  like  Paul  there  was  no  mercy;  the  very  chattels 
of  the  poor  man  were  confiscated.^ 

At  court  this  pope  renewed  without  delay  the  regulations  of 
the  council  of  Trent  on  the  subject  of  residence.  He  deolared 
it  to  be  a  mortal  sin  for  a  man  to  live  at  a  distance  from  his 
bishopric  and  yet  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  From  this  he  did 
not  except  the  carding;  nor  would  he  allow  appointments  in 
the  administration  to  be  any  excuse.  Many  In  fact  returned  to 
their  sees ;  others  only  prayed  for  some  delay.*  Others  still,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  Rome  and  yet  escape  being  charged 
with  neglect  of  duty,  tendered  their  resignations. 

1  Some  ambassadors  relate  this  incident.  "  Si  congettnra/'  tbej  add,  *'  ibndap 
tamente  che  abbi  ad  esacr  11  pontcficc  aevcro  e  rigorosijtumo  et  inexorabile  in  fatto 
di  giustitia.'* — [It  may  be  conjectured  that  at  bottom  he  is  likely  to  be  a  most  se- 
vere and  rigorous  and  inexorable  po|>c  in  point  of  justice.] 

*  Du  Perron  k  Yilleroy  17th  May  1606.  ''  Le  pape  ayant  fait  entendre  ccs 
jours  pass6s  que  sa  yolont6  ^stoit  que  tous  les  cardinauz  qui  ayoient  des  6vQech6i  v 
aUasient  ou  bien  les  rOaignasscnt  ou  y  missent  des  coadjuteurs,  -  •  j'ay  peDs6  -  -  • ' 
-^The  pope  having  given  it  to  be  understood  some  days  past  that  H  was  his  desire 
that  all  cardinals  £ivin^  hbhopriot  should  go  to  them,  er  should  iwigii  tbflm*  or 
khould  place  ooadjut<nni  m  them*  -  •  I  have  uought  •  -  .] 
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But  what  seemed  most  doubtful  in  its  probable  results  was, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  canon-law  studies  he  had  imbued  his 
mind  with  an  exorbitant  idea  of  the  popedom.  The  doctrines  of 
the  pope  being  sole  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  being  entrusted  to  his  judgment,  and  of  his  being  eptitled 
to  the  meek  reverence  of  all  nations  and  princes,  he  washed  to 
maintain  in  their  full  significancy.^  He  would  say  that  he  had 
been  elevated  to  that  see,  not  by  man,  but  by  the  divine  Spirit^ 
and  with  the  obligation  attached  to  it  of  taking  care  of  the 
churches  immunities  and  the  rights  of  God ;  that  he  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  strain  his  utmost  efforts  to  free  the  church  from 
usurpation  and  violence;  that  he  would  rather  stake  his  life  than 
be  called  to  account  one  day  for  neglect  of  duty,  when  he  must 
appear  before  the  throne  of  God. 

With  the  strict  precision  of  a  jurist  he  held  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  be  its  rights;  and  regarded  it  as  his  bounden  duty,  to 
revive  and  to  give  effect  to  them  in  all  their  vigour. 

DISSENSIONS  Wirn  TEMCX. 

Since  the  papal  government  had  recovered  its  position  as  the 
antagonist  of  protestantism,  and  had  revived  those  ideas  on  which 
the  hierarchy,  generally  speaking,  is  founded,  it  availed  itself 
anew  of  all  its  canonical  prerogatives,  with  relation  to  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Roman  catholic  states.  Whilst  the  church  overcame 
her  opponents,  she  at  the  same  time  increased  her  authority 
over  her  adherents. 

After  the  bishops  had  been  laid  under  the  bonds  of  strict 
subordination,  after  the  monkish  orders  had  been  intimately 
linked  with  the  curia,  after  all  acts  of  reform  had  been  carried 
through  in  the  principle  of,  at  the  same  time,  promoting  the 
supremo  power  of  the  pope,  regular  nunciaturas  were  established 
everywhere  in  the  capital  cities  of  Europe,  each  of  which  offices, 
together  with  the  authority  of  an  embassy,  combined  in  itself 
the  jurisdictional  rights  of  a  most  influential  power,  giving  it 

1  RelAtionc  de  TV  ambasciatori :  **  Conoscendo  il  ponteficc  prcscntc  sua  grandczza 
spirit uale,  c  quanto  sc  le  debba  da  tutti  li  popoli  clirLstiani  attribuirdi  ossequio  e  di 
obcdienza,  non  ei'ccttuando  qualsivoglia  grandissimo  princi|)e." — [Reports  of  the  IV. 
ambassadors:  The  present  jjontifF  being  aware  of  his  spiritual  greatness,  and  how 
inuch  deference  and  obedience  ought  to  be  shovm  to  him  by  all  the  Christian  na- 
tions, not  excepting  any,  the  greatest  prince  whomsoever.] 
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scope  for  materially  influencing  the  most  important  relations  of 
private  life,  and  of  the  state. 

Even  in  quarters  where  the  church  was  again  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  the  state,  and  where  both  were  united  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  protestant  views,  this  circumstance,  nevertheless, 
led  very  soon  to  disagreeable  misunderstandings. 

Just  then,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  Roman  court  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  maintaining  its  pretensions  in  Italy 
in  all  their  integrity.  Hence  we  find  the  Italian  states  per- 
petually involved  in  misunderstandings  with  the  ecclesiastical 
government.  The  ancient  controversies  between  state  and 
church  had  never  been  set  at  rest,  either  in  general  by  any  one 
settled  principle,  or  in  particular  instances  by  treaties  and 
agreements.  The  popes  even  were  not  always  consistent  with 
one  another.  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  first  half  of 
his  administration  at  least,  had  pertinaciously  insisted  on  their 
claims;  Sixtus  V.,  in  individual  cases,  was  far  more  remiss. 
The  states  and  their  deputies  endeavoured  to  come  off  without 
disadvantage  at  unpropitious  conjunctures,  and  to  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  favourable  ones;  a  system  which  could  not  alto- 
gether prove  unavailing,  for  the  personal  leanings  of  popes  are 
transitory  and  subject  to  change,  whereas  the  interests  of  states 
are  permanent.  At  all  events,  the  questions  which  had  to  be 
decided  thereby,  became  far  less  objects  of  the  canon  law,  and 
of  judicial  investigation,  than  of  policy,  and  mutual  demand  and 
acquiescence. 

Pope  Paul  v.,  nevertheless,  once  more  understood  his  pre- 
tensions to  be  fully  sanctioned  by  law;  he  held  the  canonical 
regulations  of  the  decretals  to  be  God^s  laws;  he  ascribed  it  to 
no  internal  necessity  of  the  case,  but  to  personal  remissness,  if 
his  predecessors  had  remitted  or  overlooked  anything,  and  held 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  make  good  these  omissions.  Soon 
after  his  enthronement  we  find  him,  in  consequence  of  this,  in- 
volved in  bitter  contentions  with  all  his  Italian  neighbours. 

In  Naples,  the  regent  Ponte,  president  of  the  royal  council, 
had  condemned  to  the  galleys  a  church  notary,  by  whom  the 
evidence  in  a  marriage  case  had  been  refused  to  the  civil  court, 
and  a  bookseller  who,  in  defiance  of  a  royal  injunction,  had 
given  circulation  to  a  book  of  Baronius^s  against  the  Sicilian 

I.  4  H 
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monarchy;  a  monitorium  of  Clement  VIII.  against  this  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  without  any  effect.  Pope  Paul  V.  did 
not  delay  a  moment  in  pronouncing  the  excommunication.^ 

The  duke  of  Savoy  had  given  away  some  benefices,  the  pa- 
tronage of  which  was  claimed  by  the  Roman  court;  Qenoa  had 
forbidden  the  meetings  of  certain  associations  that  had  been 
held  with  the  Jesuits,  on  account  of  their  having  been  made  use 
of  as  a  means  of  determining  election  to  offices ;  Lucca,  as  a 
general  rule,  had  altogether  interdicted  the  execution  of  the  de- 
crees of  the*  papal  functionaries,  without  their  being  first  ap- 
proved by  the  native  magistracy;  finally,  in  Venice,  some  of 
the  clergy  who  had  been  guilty  of  serious  offences,  had  been  put 
on  trial  before  the  civil  courts.  The  general  prevalence  of  this 
opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  government,  instantly  inflamed 
the  pope^s  official  zeal  and  indignation.  In  all  quarters  he  threw 
himself  among  the  offending  parties  with  severe  orders  and 
threats.  Nay,  at  this  very  moment,  he  even  extended  the 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  authority  as  they  had  existed  till  now. 
Among  other  things  he  said  what  had  never  been  heard  of:  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  staters  business  to  forbid  its  subjects  to 
hold  intercourse  with  protestants;  that  that  was  an  affair  of  the 
church,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Most  of  the  Italian  states  regarded  these  measures  as  extra- 
vagancies, which  farther  experience  would  cause  to  be  abandoned 
of  themselves.  None  wished  to  take  the  lead  in  breaking  with 
the  pope.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declared,  that  he  had 
matters  in  hand  which  must  confound  the  pope,  but  he  wished 
to  keep  them  back:  that  Paul  V.  was  a  man  who  judged  of  the 
world  as  he  would  of  one  of  the  towns  belonorinfj  to  the  church"'8 
territories,  where  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law;^  in  this  respect  there  must  soon  be  a  change:  that 
the  Spaniards  would  find  themselves  caught,  and  would  either 
be  let  free  of  their  own  accord,  or  tear  the  net:  that  people  must 

1  Les  arabassades  du  cardinal  du  Perron,  TI.  683,  736. 

^  Relatione  di  IV  amUasciatori.  *'  II  granduca  ricordava  chc  il  ponte6ce  non 
era  uso  a  govemar  come  principe  grande,  perchd  aver  avuto  qualche  govemo  di 
citta  della  cliiesa,  dove  si  procede  col  rigor  ecclesiastico  e  da  prcte,  non  basta  per 
saper  govemare  come  capo  Bupremo." — ^[The  grand-duke  reracml)ered,  that  the 
pontiff  was  not  accustomed  to  govern  like  a  great  prince,  by  having  had  some 
government  of  a  city  in  the  states  of  the  church,  where  one  proceeds  with  ecdesias* 
tical  and  sacerdotal  vigour,  he  was  incapable  of  knowing  how  to  govern  as  supremo 
head.] 
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look  for  such  an  example.  Thus  thought  almost  all  the  rest, 
and  at  first  submitted.  Genoa  recalled  her  ordinance ;  the  duke 
of  Savoy  allowed  the  contested  benefices  to  be  given  over  to  a 
nephew  of  the  pope;  the  Spaniards  themselves  consented  that 
their  regent  should  sue  for  and  receive  absolution  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  witnesses. 

The  Venetians  alone,  at  other  times  so  prudent  and  accom- 
modating, refused  to  observe  this  policy. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  Venice  had  received  greater  provoc^ 
tions  than  the  rest,  and  presents  a  complete  example  of  the  in- 
juries that  a  neighbouring  state,  in  particular,  was  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  the  encroachments  of  tho  Roman  court. 

Already  had  this  neighbourhood  of  itself  proved  very  incon- 
venient, especially  after  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara  by  the  church. 
Those  disputes  about  their  boundaries,  which  the  republic  had 
had  with  the  dukes,  were  maintained  much  more  warmly  by 
the  Roman  court;  it  was  disturbed  in  the  regulation  of  the  river 
Po,  which  it  conducted  even  at  a  heavy  cost;  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  fisheries,  which  it  had  enjoyed  from  ancient  times. 
It  could  finish  its  operations  only  by  protecting  them  with 
armed  vessels,  and  by  way  of  reprisal  for  some  of  its  fishing 
boats  which  the  legate  of  Ferrara  had  carried  off,  it  had  caused 
some  of  the  papal  subjects  to  be  seized. 

Meanwhile  Paul  V.  laid  claim  also  to  their  rights  of  su- 
periority over  Ceneda,  which  rights  it  had  quietly  exercised  for 
centuries  before:  he  made  an  attempt  to  draw  to  Rome  the  ap- 
peals from  the  episcopal  courts  to  which  the  jurisdiction  there 
belonged.  Upon  this  there  was  much  mutual  exasperation. 
The  papal  nuncio  proceeded  to  excommunications;  the  Venetian 
senate  took  measures  to  secure  that  these  should  not  draw  after 
them  any  civil  effect.^ 

And  not  less  bitter  were  the  contentions  about  the  tithes  of 

1  Niccold  Contarini :  "Mentre  si  disputaTa,  pareyache  da  alcano  fosse  fuggita  la 
conyersatione  de'  oensurati ;  (functionaries  of  the  republic  who  opposed  appeals  being 
made  to  Rome ;)  la  qual  cosa  giudioando  11  senate  apportarli  offesa,  pnmieramente 
fece  publicare  un  bando  contra  chi  11  havesse  a  schiyo,  e  dope  a  quest!  tutti  in  yita 
li  fu  data  annua  proyisione  quale  era  corrispondente  alia  loro  fortuna." — [During 
the  discussion  it  appeared,  that  the  discourse  of  the  oensurati  was  shunned  by  all : 
which  thing  the  senate  judgiiu^  would  bring  them  harm,  first  of  all  caused  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  published  agamst  all  who  should  bear  them  ill-will,  and  after  that 
there  was  an  annual  prorision  granted  to  all  of  them  for  life»  corresponding  to  their 
fortune.] 
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the  clergy.  The  Venetians  maintained,  that  they  had  from  an 
early  date  appropriated  these  without  consulting  the  pope  on 
the  subject,  and  they  would  not  acknowledge  that  the  pope'^s 
consent  was  required  in  order  to  the  raising  of  that  impost. 
But  what  touched  their  susceptibility  still  more,  was,  that  the 
Roman  court  from  day  to  day  extended  the  exemptions  from 
that  tax.  The  cardinals,  to  whom  very  rich  benefices  belonged, 
the  knights  of  Malta,  the  monasteries,  to  the  amount  of  a  half, 
the  begging  orders,  besides  all  persons  employed  externally  in 
the  church's  service,  or  who,  under  any  title  whatever,  could  be 
reckoned  as  attached  to  the  papal  court,  finally,  those  too,  to 
whom  the  court*  had  assigned  pensions  chai'geable  on  Venetian 
benefices,  were  declared  to  be  exempted.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  rich  used  to  pay  nothing,  and  the  whole  burden  fell  on 
the  poor  who  had  nothing  to  pay.  The  revenue  of  the  Vene- 
tian clergy  came  to  be  reckoned  at  eleven  million  of  ducats;  the 
tithes  actually  yielded  not  more  than  12,000  ducats.^ 

And  now  there  were  added  to  these  an  immensely  greater 
number  of  disputed  points  affecting  private  people,  than  what 
directly  concerned  the  state  itself.  I  shall  only  adduce  one 
of  these. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Venetian  letter-press  printing, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  matter  of  ge- 
neral notoriety,  and  the  republic  was  proud  of  this  honourable 
branch  of  trade,  but  in  consequence  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Curia  it  was  gradually  ruined.  There  was  no  end  of  prohibi- 
tions against  books  in  Home;  first,  protestant  publications  were 
forbidden,  then  all  writings  reflecting  on  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  and  those  against  the  ecclesiastical  immunities,  all  that 
in  the  slightest  degree  deviated  from  the  established  dogmas,  the 

* 

1  From  an  exposition  that  had  been  given  in  at  Rome :  *•  Mentre  s'esagera  sopra 
la  ^cverit^  del  magistrate,  non  si  ritrovava  fin  hora  esserai  conseguiti  piil  di  12  m. 
ducat i,  per  li  quail  non  si  doveva  far  tanti  richiami,  e  le  fortune  Sella  rcpublica  per 
gratia  di  dio  non  erano  tali  che  ne  dovcsse  far  eonto  piik  che  tanto." — [While  "much 
was  said  about  the  severity  of  the  magistracy,  they  have  not  until  now  been  found 
to  have  obtained  more  than  12,000  ducats,  fer  which  there  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  many  complaints,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  republic,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  were  not 
such  as  that  there  should  be  a  work  made  about  more  than  that.]  Tlicreupon  some 
measures  were  adopted  to  check  the  evil.  But  Contarini  says :  •'  In  efTetto  montd 
poco,  perchiocchd  11  foro  era  gi^  fatto  c  I'abuso  troppo  confermato  che  distom&rlo 
era  pia  che  raalagevole." — [In  effect  it  amounted  to  little,  inasmuch  as  the  market 
was  already  made,  and  the  abuse  too  confirmed,  so  that  to  prevent  it  was  more  than 
difficult.] 
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entire  works  of  an  author  who  had  in  one  instance  been  sub- 
jected to  censure.  The  trade  was  now  confined  to  Roman  catho- 
lic articles  which  nobody  could  blame;  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view  it  actually  maintained  itself  a  little  by  the  manufacture  of 
costly  and  splendid  missals  and  breviaries  which  found  a  ready 
sale,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  church  feelings.  But  even 
this  trade  now  came  to  be  curtailed.  An  improvement  in  such 
books  was  taken  in  hand  at  Rome,  and  in  their  new  forms  they 
were  to  be  issued  from  Rome  itself.^  The  Venetians  observed, 
with  the  indignation  ever  called  forth  where  the  public  author- 
ity is  made  to  subserve  private  interests,  that  some  functionar- 
ies appointed  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  which  superin- 
tended matters  connected  with  the  press,  shared  in  the  profits 
of  the  Roman  printing  press. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  relation  subsisting  between 
Rome  and  Venice  became  thoroughly  one  of  hatred  and  con- 
straint. 

But  how  very  much  must  all  this  have  promoted  that  spirit 
of  opposition,  partly  ecclesiastical,  partly  secular,  which  since 
1589  had  come  in  aid  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  confirmed  and 
nourished  by  Henry^s  triumph  and  the  entire  development  of 
European  affairs.  These  differences  with  the  pope  contributed 
to  bring  it  about  that  the  representatives  of  that  spirit  gradu- 
ally advanced  to  the  direction  of  affairs.  Nobody  seemed  better 
fitted  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  republic  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  spiritual  authority.  In  January  J  606,  Leonardo 
Donato,  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  Rome,  was  elevated  to 
the  office  of  doge,  and  he  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  all  those  friends  through  whose  warm  interest 
he  had  succeeded  in  the  conflicts  of  internal  partisanship. 

While  a  pope  entered  on  the  scene,  who  with  reckless  zeal 
overstretched  the  disputed  pretensions  of  his  government,  the 
Venetian  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  accommo- 
dated the  opposition  felt  towards  the  Roman  see,  to  iheif  own 
personal  convictions,  who  had  owed  their  rise  to  that  opposition, 
and  who  now  maintained  its  principle  so  much  the  more  sturdily, 

1  Contarini.  **  Al  presente  8*era  derenuio  in  Roma  in  questo  pensiero  di  ristam- 
par  meflsaJi  et  altro»  leyando  di  poterlo  fiur  ad  altii." — ^At  this  time  the  idea  was 
entertained  in  Rome  of  reprinting  missals  Ac,,  depriying  others  of  the  power  of 
doing  so.] 
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from  its  being  of  use  to  them  at  the  same  time  in  guarding 
against,  and  in  keepmg  down  their  adversaries  within  the  re- 
public. 

It  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  both  governments,  that  the 
collisions  betwixt  them  should  everj  day  become  more  hostile 
and  threaten  more  extensive  results. 

The  pope  insisted  not  only  on  the  delivering  up  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical offenders;  he  likewise  demanded  the  repeal  of  two  laws 
that  had  been  lately  before  renewed  by  the  Venetians;  laws  by 
which  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  alienate  real  property,  and 
the  erection  of  new  churches  made  dependent  on  the  approval  of 
the  secular  authorities.  He  declared  that  he  could  not  tolerate 
ordinances  in  such  decided  contradiction  to  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, to  the  constitutions  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  all  the  cano- 
nical maxims  of  law.  The  Venetians  would  not  yield  a  hair- 
breadth. They  said  that  these  were  fundamental  principles  of 
their  state,  laid  down  by  their  predecessors  of  old,  who  had  de- 
served so  well  of  Christendom,  and  that  for  the  republic  they 
were  inviolable. 

But  parties  did  not  keep  long  to  the  inmiediate  objects  of  the 
contest;  on  both  sides  they  proceeded  directly  to  complain  of 
further  grievances.  On  the  part  of  the  church,  people  thought 
that  they  were  wronged  by  the  constitution  of  Venice  in  gene- 
ral. That  republic  prohibited  recourse  being  had  to  Rome ;  it 
excluded  from  the  council  for  ecclesiastical  affairs,  those  who 
from  the  possession  of  spiritual  offices  were  thrown  into  connec- 
tion with  the  curia,  under  the  title  of  papalists,  and  even  bur- 
thened  the  clergy  with  imposts.  The  Venetians,  on  the  con- 
trary, declared  these  limitations  to  be  far  from  adequate.  They 
insisted  that  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  be  bestowed  on  na- 
tives only,  that  they  alone  should  have  any  share  allowed  them 
in  the  Inquisition,  that  every  bull  should  be  submitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  state,  that  every  ecclesiastical  meeting  should 
be  superintended  by  a  civilian,  and  that  all  sending  of  money  to 
Home  should  be  prohibited. 

But  matters  did  not  stop  here;  from  the  questions  immedi- 
ately agitated,  people  went  on  to  the  general  principles  they  in- 
volved. 

Already  liad  the  Jesuits  for  a  long  time  past,  deduced  from 
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their  doctrine  on  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  most  important  con- 
sequences as  respects  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  delayed  not 
to  repeat  them. 

The  spirit,  says  Bellarmin,  guides  and  controls  the  flesh;  not 
the  reverse.  Just  as  little  must  the  civil  power  raise  itself 
above  the  spiritual,  guide  it,  command  it,  punish  it;  this  would 
amount  to  a  rebellion,  a  heathenish  tyranny.^  The  priesthood 
has  its  princes,  who  command  it  not  only  in  spiritual  but  also 
in  secular  concerns;  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  own  any  par- 
ticular secular  chief,  for  no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  The 
priest  has  jurisdiction  over  the  emperor,  not  the  emperor  over 
the  priest;  it  would  be  absurd  were  the  sheep  to  pretend  to  jur* 
isdiction  over  the  shepherd.^  Nor  dare  the  prince  derive  any 
revenue  from  ecclesiastical  property.  From  the  laity  he  may 
take  his  tribute;  from  the  priests  there  is  granted  him  the  far 

1  Risposta  del  C^  Bcllannino  ad  una  lettera  senza  nome  dell'autore — [Reply 
from  Cardinal  Bellannin  to  an  anonymous  letter]  (a  pamphlet  of  1606).  "  La 
ragione  indrizza  e  regge  e  comanda  alia  came  e  talrolta  la  castiga  con  digiuni  e 
TigUie,  ma  la  came  non  indrizza  nd  regge  nd  comanda  nd  punisce  la  ragione :  cosi 
la  potestib  spirituale  d  superiore  alia  secolare,  e  perd  la  pu6  e  deve  drizzare  e  reggere 
e  oomandare  e  punirla  quando  si  porta  male ;  ma  la  potest^  seoolare  non  d  superi- 
ore  alia  spiritualey  nd  la  pud  drizzare  nd  regeere  nd  jpi  pud  comandare  nd  punirla  se 
non  di  fatto  per  ribellione e  tirannide,  comehanno  £tto  talvolta  li  principi  gentili 
0  heretici." — [Reason  directs,  and  mles,  and  commands  the  flesh,  and  often  chasti- 
ses it  with  fasting  and  watching,  but  the  flesh  does  not  direct,  rule  or  command,  nor 
punish  the  reason :  thus  the  spiijtual  power  is  superior  to  the  secular,  and  therefore 
may  and  ought  to  direct,  and  rule  and  command,  and  punish  it  when  it  conducts 
itself  amiss ;  but  the  secular  power  is  not  superior  to  the  spiritual,  nor  can  it  direct 
and  rule  it,  neither  can  it  command  nor  punish  it,  unless  by  committing  acts  of 
rebellion  and  tyranny,  as  has  been  done  so  often  by  gentile  and  heretical  princes.] 

s  Bellarrainus  de  clericis  I.  c.  SO.  "  Respondeo,  principem  quidem  ovem  ac  spi- 
ritualem  filium  pontificis  esse,  sed  sacerdotem  nullo  mode  filium  Tel  orem  principis 
dici  posse,  quoniam  sacerdotes  et  omnes  clerici  suum  habent  principem  spiritualem, 
a  quo  non  in  spiritualibus  solum  sed  etiam  in  temporalibus  reguntur.*' — [Bellarmin 
on  the  Clergy,  I.  chap.  30.  I  reply,  that  the  prince,  indeed,  is  sheep  and  spiritual 
son  of  the  pontiff,  but  that  the  pnest  can  nowise  be  said  to  be  son  or  sheep  of  the 
prince,  since  priests  and  all  cler^[}rmen  have  their  own  spiritual  prince,  by  whom 
they  are  goremed  not  only  in  spuitual  but  also  in  secular  thines.] — *'  Not  only  in 
spiritual  but  also  in  secular  things."  After  so  grayely  deliverea  an  opinion  by  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  doctors  of  the  popedom,  declaring  that  the  entire 
body  of  priests  and  clergy,  forming  in  some  Roman  catholic  countries  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  inhabitants,  and  exercising,  as  in  Ireland,  an  immense  influ- 
ence over  the  rest,  are  the  secular  subjects  of  the  pope,  can  we  any  longer  wonder 
that  our  forefathers  on  political  as  well  as  relieious  grounds,  and  in  the  interests  of 
civil  liberty  and  independence,  as  well  as  of  die  true  faith,  should  have  regarded 
popery  as  a  public  pest,  and  taken  so  many  means  to  deliver  the  country  from  its 
presence  and  influence?  But  what  would  our  ancestors  have  thought  had  they 
foreseen  that  their  descendants  were  to  cast  to  the  winds  all  ant i papal  legislation, 
nay,  make  Urge  public  grants  for  the  education  of  the  pope's  priests,  without  any 
security  whatever  as  to  the  doctrines  they  leara,  and  though  those  of  this  same 
Bellarmin  may  be  taught  ex  cathedra  f  Equality  of  civil  privileges  and  public 
favour  can  be  morally  just  and  politically  expedient  in  the  one  only  case  of  there 
being  an  equality  of  allegiance  rendered,  which  is  here  evidently  wanting.    Tb. 
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greater  aids  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  spiritoalitj  are  ex- 
empted from  all  real  and  personal  burthens;  they  belong  to  the 
family  of  Christ.  Although  this  exemption  does  not  rest  on 
any  express  command  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  it 
rests  on  consequences  deducible  therefrom  and  on  analogy.  The 
spirituality  of  the  New  Testament  possess  the  very  same  privile> 
ges  that  belonged  to  the  Levites  of  the  Old.^ 

This  was  a  doctrine  which  adjudged  to  thai  spiritual  republic 
to  which  so  great  an  influence  over  the  state  was  to  accrue,  a  no 
less  absolute  independence  of  any  counter-influence  to  be  exerted 
by  the  latter  over  it;  a  doctrine  which  people  in  Bome  endea- 
voured to  establish  with  innumerable  proo&  from  Scripture, 
councils,  and  imperial  and  papal  constitutions,  and  which  on  the 
whole  they  held  to  be  irrefutable.  Who  was  there  in  Venice 
that  durst  venture  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  a  Bellarmiu  or 
a  Baronius! 

The  Venetians  possessed  in  their  state-consulter,  Paul  Sarpi, 
a  man  whom  nature  and  circumstances  had  endued  with  a 
temper,  and  had  placed  in  a  position,  which  enabled  him  to  ven- 
ture upon  taking  up  arms  against  the  spiritual  power. 

Paul  Sarpi  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who  had  wandered  from 
St.  Veit  to  Venice,  and  of  a  mother  belonging  to  a  Venetian 
family  which  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  cittadinanza,^  and  was  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Morelli.  The  father  was  a  little,  black, 
impetuous  person,  a  keen  man  in  business,  who  had  proved  un- 
fortunate through  false  speculations.  The  mother  was  one  of 
those  beautiful  Venetians,  of  fair  complexion,  not  unfrequently 
met  with  there,  tall  in  stature,  modest  and  intelligent.  The  son 
resembled  his  mother  in  outward  features ! 

Now  a  brother  of  his  raother''s,  called  Ambrose  Morelli,  was 
then  at  the  head  of  a  school  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
particularly  for  the  education  of  the  young  nobility.  It  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  teacher's  nephew  also  shared  in 
the  instructions  that  were  given.  Nicholas  Contarini  and  An- 
drew Morosini  were  his  school-mates  and  became  his  intimate 

1  These  axioms  are  to  be  found  yerbatim  in  the  aboTe-mentioned  JRiq)osta,  or  in 
Bellarmin's  book  de  Clericis,  particularly  lib.  I.  c.  30. 

•  Sarpi  was  bom  14  Aug.  1552.  His  father's  name  was  Francis,  his  mothcr^s 
Elizabeth.  Fra  Fulgentio:  Vita  di  Paolo  Sarpi.  Griselini:  Memorie  di  Fi^a 
l*aolo  Sarpi,  German  of  Ixjbret,  p.  13. 
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friends  At  the  very  threshold  of  his  life  he  formed  the  most 
important  connections. 

Nevertheless  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  by  his 
mother,  or  his  uncle,  or  these  connections,  from  following  out 
the  propension  he  had  for  solitude,  or  from  entering  as  early  as 
in  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  a  monastery  of  monks  called 
Servites.^ 

A  man  he  was  of  few  words  and  at  all  times  serious.  He  never 
ate  animal  food;  up  to  his  thirtieth  year  he  had  drunk  no  wine; 
he  hated  scandalous  conversation;  ^Hhere  comes  the  virgin,^^  his 
companions  would  say  when  he  appeared,  ^'let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.^^  Whatever  he  had  of  longing,  natural  inclination 
or  greed,  all  bore  upon  his  studies,  for  which  he  brought  along 
with  him  great  natural  endowments. 

He  had  the  inestimable  talent  of  a  quick  and  sure  apprehen- 
son,  recognising  every  body  whom  he  had  once  seen,  and  when 
he  happened  to  enter  a  garden  he  surveyed  at  once  and  observed 
every  thing;  he  was  both  mentally  and  bodily  endowed  with  a 
keen  sharp  eye.'  Hence  he  devoted  himself  with  particular  suc- 
cess to  the  natural  sciences.  His  admirers  ascribe  to  him  the 
discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  blood  vessels,  the  observation  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,^  the  first 
observation  of  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  seve- 
ral other  magnetic  phenomena,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  took  an  active  and  effective  part  in  the  labours  of  Aquapen- 
dente,  and  still  more  of  Porta.^    To  physical  studies  he  united 

1  Or  senrants  of  the  Viif^n  Mary,  instituted  by  one  Fudert,  a  Florentine  phy- 
ftician»  who  haTlnr  applied  himself  along  with  some  merchants  to  an  eremetical  life» 
gave  them  the  rme  of  St.  Augustine  with  some  amendments.  The  famous  impos- 
ture of  a  picture  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin*  in  which  the  hoe  was  said  to 
have  been  done  by  an  angel,  contributed  much  to  tJie  establishment  of  this  order 
See  d'Emillianne's  Short  History  of  the  Monastical  Orders.    Tr. 

s  According  to  Fulgentio  (p.  S8)  he  spoke  even  of  his  "  gran  passibiliti,  perchd 
non  solo  Toggetto  in  lui  facesse  moto,  ma  anco  ogni  minima  reliquia.  Come  perito 
suonatore/' Fulgentio  proceeds  to  say,  *'  ad  un  sol  tocoofagiudicio  dell'lnstromento, 
cosi  coniarparlar  le  persone,  conprestezzaammirabileconosceTaifini,ffrinteressi  etc.'* 
— [great  passibility,  because  not  only  would  the  object  affect  him,  but  further  any 
the  smaUest  particle  of  it.  As  a  skilful  musician  judges  of  an  instrument  from  a 
single  touch,  so  when  other  persons  began  to  speak  to  him,  with  admirable  readiness 
he  knew  the  objects,  intereste,  ^.] 

>  See  also  Fischer :  Geschichte  der  Phyaik,  1. 167. 

«  "  A  quo,"  says  Porta  of  him,  "  aliqua  didicisse  non  solum  fatori  non  erubescimus, 
sed  gloriamur,  quum  eo  doctiorem,  subtUiorem,  quotquot  adhuc  videre  contigerit, 
nemmem  cognoTerimus  ad  encydopediam."— [From  whom,  sap  Porta  of  him,'^e 
not  only  are  not  ashamed  to  liaye  learned  some  things,  but  we  glory  in  it»  teeing 

I,  4  I 
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macbeuiatical  calculations  and  the  observation  of  mental  pheno- 
mena. In  the  library  of  the  Servites  at  Venice  there  is  pre- 
served a  copy  of  the  works  of  Vieta,  in  which  the  various  de- 
fects of  that  author  have  been  amended  by  the  hand  of  Fra 
Paolo.  There  was  even  at  one  time  a  small  treatise  of  his  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  opinions  among  men,  which,  to  judge  by  the 
extracts  taken  from  it  by  Foscarini,  contained  a  theory  of  the 
powers  of  the  understanding,  which  assumed  sensation  and  re- 
flection for  its  basis,  and  much  resembled  that  of  Locke,^  although 
it  may  not  have  corresponded  with  it  so  entirely  as  has  been 
maintained.  Fra  Paolo  wrote  no  more  than  was  necessary  | 
naturally  he  had  no  turn  for  producing  much;  he  was  always 
reading;  he  appropriated  to  himself  what  he  read  and  observed; 
his  mind  was  sober  and  comprehensive,  methodical  and  daring  | 
he  advanced  along  the  paths  of  free  inquiry. 

Such  were  the  powers  with  which  he  approached  questions  in 
theology  and  church  law. 

It  has  been  said  that  secretly  he  was  a  protestant;  yet  his 
protestantism  hardly  went  beyond  the  first  simple  positions  of 
the  Augsburg  confession ;  if  he  really  held  even  these.  At  least 
Fra  Paolo  all  his  life  long  daily  read  mass.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  name  to  the  creed  to  which  in  his  own  mind 
he  was  attached ;  it  was  a  body  of  opinions,  symptoms  of  which 
are  often  to  be  found  in  the  men  who  at  that  period  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  natural  sciences ;  deviating  from  the  common  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy,  inquisitive  and  searching ;  yet  in  itself  neither 
decided  nor  completely  matured. 

But  this  much  is  certain  that  Fra  Paolo  indulged  towards  the 
secular  influence  of  the  popedom  a  determined  and  implacable 
detestation.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  passion  he  cherished,  and 
has  been  ascribed  to  his  having  been  refused  a  bishopric,  for  which 
ho  had  been  proposed.     And  who  would  at  once  deny  the  influ- 

tlwit  for  general  compass  of  knowledge  wo  have  known  no  one  more  learned  or  more 
subtile,  of  all  men  we  hare  liitherto  happened  to  see.] 

1  The  explanation  of  substance  ib  particularly  striking.  Paolo  Sarpi  in  Foscar- 
ini and  Griselini  deduces  substance  from  the  multiplicity  of  ideas,  without  our 
bein^  able  to  perceive  the  ground  on  which  they  rest,  and  in  this  ground,  says  he, 
consists  properly  what  we  call  substance.  Griselini,  I.  p.  46,  of  the  translation. 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  B.  11.  chap.  23.  "  Not  imagining  how  the  simple 
ideas  can  subsist  by  themselyes,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wherein  they  do  subsist  and  from  which  they  do  result,  which  therefore  we  call 
substance.*' 
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ence  of  a  perceptible  neglect,  crossing  the  course  of  a  natural 
ambition!  Here,  however,  we  must  look  to  a  much  deeper 
source.  It  lay  in  an  opinion,  partly  political,  partly  religious, 
of  a  piece  with  all  his  other  convictions,  which  had  gathered 
strength  from  study  and  experience,  and  was  held  in  common 
with  friends  and  contemporaries,  the  men  who  used  at  one  time 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Morosini,  and  who  had  now  come  to  hold 
the  helm  of  the  state.  Those  chimerical  proofs  with  which  the 
Jesuits  endeavoured  to  confirm  their  assertions;  those  maxims 
whose  proper  foundation  had  to  be  sought  for  only  in  a  devotion 
towards  the  Bomish  see,  originating  in  social  causes  that  had 
passed  away,  vanished  before  the  keen  eye  of  a  searching  scrutiny. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Sarpi  convinced  the  native 
jurists.  Some,  as  Bellarmin  did,  held  the  exemption  of  the 
clergy  to  be  an  ordinance  of  divine  institution ;  others  main- 
tained that  it  was  at  least  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  command 
it;  they  appealed  to  those  decrees  of  councils  in  which  that  ex- 
emption is  pronounced ;  but  what  a  council  ventured  to  do,  was 
much  more  within  the  attributions  of  the  pope.  It  was  easy 
to  refute  the  first.  What  Fra  Paolo  mainly  demonstrated  to 
the  others  was,  that  the  councils  on  which  the  question  depended, 
were  convened  by  monarchs,  and  might  be  regarded  as  conven- 
tions of  the  empire,  from  which  a  multitude  of  political  laws  pro- 
ceeded.^ This  is  a  point  on  which,  as  Fra  Paolo  and  his  friends 
alledged,  the  doctrine  mainly  rests. 

They  started  from  the  principle  which  had  been  successfully 
contended  for  in  France,  that  the  sovereign  power  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  God  and  is  subject  to  no  man.  It  is  never  the 
concern  of  the  pope  to  inquire  whether  the  proceedings  of  a 
state  be  sinful  or  not.  For  what  would  this  lead  to !  Is  there 
any  state  whatever  which,  in  its  ultimate  aim  at  least,  might 
not  be  guilty  of  sin?  The  pope  would  have  to  sift  the  conduct 
of  all  and  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  all,  which  would  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  secular  sovereignty. 

1  See  Sarpi's  letter  to  Leschaffer  3d  February  1610,  in  Lebret's  Magazine,  I. 
4T0  ;  a  remark  for  those  times  so  much  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Mariana  deduces  the  most  extensive  secular  attribnitons  of  the  clergy  from 
the  decrees  of  the  Spanish  councib.  But  it  must  always  be  noted  that  even  in 
thoee  times  spiritual  and  secular  claimB  were  either  confounded  together  or  made 
matters  of  dispute.  The  old  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  had  in  reality  a  strongly 
spiritual  element.  For  the  old  laws  are  baaed  in  general  on  ancient  conditions  of 
things.] 
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Now,  to  that  power,  spiritaal  persons  as  well  as  secular  are 
subject.  All  power,  says  the  apostle,  comes  from  God.  From 
obedience  to  the  higher  powers  nobody  is  excepted,  any  more 
than  from  obedience  to  God.  The  prince  gives  laws;  he  exer- 
cises jurisdiction  over  every  man;  he  exacts  tribute;  in  all  which 
the  clergy  are  bound  to  the  same  obedience  as  the  laity .^ 

No  doubt,  they  admitted  that  a  certain  jurisdiction  belongs 
to  the  pope,  but  that  merely  spiritual.  For  did  Ohrist  ever  ex- 
ercise a  secular  jurisdiction!  And  he  could  not  have  transmit- 
ted to  St.  Peter,  or  to  his  successors,  what  he  never  laid  claim 
to  himself. 

Never,  accordingly,  can  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  be  derived 
from  an  original  divine  right  ;*  it  rests  solely  on  the  concessions 
of  the  monarchy.  The  monarch  has  granted  to  the  church  pro- 
perty and  jurisdiction;  he  is  her  protector,  her  general  patron; 
on  him  justly  depends  the  nomination  of  the  clergy  and  the  pub- 
lication of  bulls. 

The  monarch  cannot  even  resign  this  power  if  he  would;  it  id 
a  charge  solemnly  committed  to  him ;  he  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  his  successors. 

Thus  did  the  claim  and  the  theory  of  the  state  boldly  confront 

1  RispoBta  d'on  dottore  in  theologia  ad  una  lettera  scrittagli  sopra  il  brove 
dcUe  censure.  "  Sono  dunquc  tutti  ^li  ccclcsiaBtici  ct  i  secolari  do  jure  dmno  sog- 
ffetti  al  principe  sccolaro.  Omnis  anima  potcstatibus  sublimioribus  subdita  sit.  E 
m  ragione  si  d,  pcrchd  siocomo  niuno  d  cccettuato  dall'ubbidienza  chc  deve  a  dio,  oosi 
niuno  d  eccettuato  dall'ubbidienza  che  dcve  al  principe ;  perchd,  comme  soggiongo 
Tapostolo,  omnis  potestas  a  dco." — [Reply  of  a  doctor  in  theology,  to  a  letter 
written  to  him  upon  the  brief  of  the  censures.  All  ecclesiastical  and  secular  per- 
sons then  are  Bulncct  de  jure  divino  (by  the  law  of  God)  to  the  secular  prince.  •*  Let 
every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  And  the  reason,  indeed,  is,  that  as 
no  one  is  excepted  from  the  obe(&ence  that  is  due  to  God,  so  no  one  is  excepted  from 
the  obedience  that  is  due  to  the  prince ;  for,  as  the  apostle  adds,  all  power  is  of  God.] 

>  Difesa  di  Giovanni  Marsilio   a  fiftvore  dclla  risposta  dclle  otto  propositioni, 
contro  la  quale  ha  scritto  Till"®  e  revmo  S'  C*  Bellarmino,  Venczia  1606, — [Defence 
of  John  Marsilio  in  favour  of  the  reply  of  the  eight  propositions,  against  ^hat  has 
been  written  by  the  most  Illnstrious  and  most  Rev.  Lord  Cardinal  Bellarmino, 
Venice  1606,]  explains  the  meaning  of  his  author,  who  had  expressed  himself  some- 
what obscurely,  and  this  explanation  at  least  is  authentic,  since  it  comes  from  the 
same  side,  as  follows :  "  Dice  Tautoro  due  cose :  la  prima  si  d  che  le  porsone  eode- 
siasticho  non  siano  esente  dalla  potestit  secolnre,  nd  mono  i  beni  di  esse,  intendendo 
in  quelle  cose  alle  quali  la  dctta  potesta  si  estende  (i.  e.  not  in  what  is  purely  spin- 
tual)  :  la  scconda  die  Tesentione  ch'hanno  li  detti  ecclcsiastici  non  d  de  jure  divino, 
ma  de  jure  hnmano"  (p.  62). — [The  author  says  two  things :  the  first  is  that  eode- 
aiastical  persons  are  not  exempted  from  being  under  the  secular  power,  nor  is  their 
property  any  less  exempted  therefrom,  meaning  in  such  things  as  the  said  power 
ixtends  to  (i.e.  not  in  what  is  purely  spiritual):  the  second  is,  that  the  exemption 
enjoyed  by  the  said  ecclesiastical  persons  is  not  of  divine  right,  but  conferred  by  the 
Jaw-  of  man  (p.  62)  ] 
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the  claim  and  the  theory  of  the  church.  The  tendencies  of  the 
conflicting  powers  were  expressed  in  opposite  systems.  In  the 
internal  fusion  of  spiritual  and  secular  interests  in  the  European 
states,  there  is  presented  a  wide  domain  of  human  actions  where 
the  two  meet  and  mingle.  The  church  had  already,  during  a 
long  period,  laid  claim  for  itself  to  that  entire  domain,  and  now 
it  preferred  this  claim  anew.  The  state  likewise  had  at  times 
on  its  side  raised  a  like  claim;  but  probably  never  before  so 
boldly  or  so  systematically,  as  on  this  occasion*  These  claims 
never  admitted  of  being  properly  adjusted;^  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  only  politically,  by  a  mutual  willingness  to  make  concessions; 
as  soon  as  there  ceased  to  be  any  such  disposition,  a  conflict 
ensued.  Each  side  had  to  try  how  far  its  power  could  reach. 
Now  that  the  struggle  was  about  the  right  to  obedience,  it  could 
not  but  soon  be  seen  which  would  succeed  in  obtaining  it. 

On  the  17th  of  April  1606,  the  pope  pronounced  excommuni- 
cation in  the  strongest  form  of  earlier  centuries,  and  with  ex- 
press reference  to  so  omnipotent  a  predecessor  as  Innocent  III. 
had  been,  on  the  Doge,  the  senate  and  all  the  governing  powers 
of  Venice  collectively,  but  expressly  on  the  Gonsultores.  He 
allowed  the  persons  whom  he  thus  condemned  only  the  shortest 
respites,  within  which  they  could  possibly  have  their  sentence 
recalled,  that  is  tliree  of  eight  and  one  of  three  days.  After 
these  had  expired,  all  the  cliurches  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
not  excepting  those  attached  to  monasteries  and  convents,  or 
private  chapels,  were  to  be  inhibited  from  being  used  for  divine 
service,  and  laid  under  the  interdict.  The  national  clergy  were 
commanded  to  publish  this  brief  of  condemnation  before  the  as- 
sembled congregation,  and  to  have  it  affixed  to  the  church  doors .^ 
One  and  all  of  them,  from  the  patriarch  to  the  parish  priest, 
were  enjoined  to  do  this  under  the  penalty  of  severe  punishment 
at  the  hand  of  God  and  man. 

1  This  mntaal  adjustment,  according  to  the  respectable  testimony  of  Mr.  Sydo\r, 
chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  has  never  been  so  equitably  arranged  as  on  the  old 
principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland.     Tr. 

>  "  Mentre  in  esse  si  trover^  adunata  maggior  moUitudine  di  popolo  per  sentir 
U  divini  officj." — [When  there  should  be  assembled  in  them  the  greatest  number  ot 
people  to  hear  the  divine  offices.]  As  was  done  in  Ferrara  with  such  important  re- 
sults. *•  Breve  di  censure  et  interdetto  della  S*»  di  NS"  P.  Paolo  V.  contra  li  S'* 
Venctiani,  1006.** — [Brief  of  censure  and  interdict  of  Ills  Holiness,  our  I^rd 
Pope  Paul  v.,  against  the  Venetian  Lords,  1006.] 
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Such  was  the  attack.    The  defence  was  not  marked  bj  such 
violence. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  college  of  Venice,  to  put  in  a  solemn 
protest,  as  had  been  done  in  earlier  times ;  but  this  measure  was 
not  adopted,  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence  of  the  pope  was  in 
itself  null  and  void,  and  had  not  even  the  slightest  show  of  jus 
tice  in  it.  Leonardo  Donate  intimated  to  the  clergy,  in  a  short 
announcement,  on  a  quarto  sheet,  the  determination  of  the  re- 
public to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  sovereign  authority, 
*' which  in  civil  matters  owned  no  superior  but  God;  that  their 
faithful  clergy  would  already  recognise  of  itself  the  nullity  of  the 
censures  that  had  been  issued  against  them,  and  would  proceed 
without  interruption  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  the  cure 
of  souls  and  divine  worship.  No  intimidation,  no  threat  was 
expressed,  nothing  but  a  declaration  of  confidence,  although  some- 
thing more,  indeed,  may  have  been  done  verbally.^ 

And  hereby  had  the  question  of  claim  and  of  right  passed  into 
a  question  of  power  and  possession.  The  Venetian  clergy  when 
thus  required  by  their  two  superiors,  the  pope  and  the  republic, 
to  give  contradictory  proofs  of  obedience,  had  to  decide  to  whom 
they  would  give  these. 

They  did  not  hesitate,  but  at  once  obeyed  the  republic.  Not 
a  single  copy  of  the  papal  brief  was  posted  up.^  The  terms  of 
respite  appointed  by  the  pope  elapsed.  Divine  service  went  on 
in  the  usual  .manner  in  all  quarters,  and  the  monasteries  followed 
the  example  of  the  secular  clergy. 

The  lately  instituted  orders  alone,  specially  representing  the 
l)rinciple  of  the  ecclesiastical  reformation,  that  is  the  Jesuits,  the 
Theatines,  and  the  Capuchins,  formed  an  exception.  The  Jesu- 
its, in  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  were  not  so  de- 
cided ;  they  first  inquired  what  course  they  should  take  of  their 
provincial  in  Fcrrara,  and  their  general  in  Rome,  and  the  latter 
addressed  himself  to  the  pope.  Paul  V."'s  reply  was,  that  they 
must  either  obey  the  interdict  or  shake  the  dust  from  off  their 

1  This  announcement  of  the  6th  of  May  1606,  is  printed  by  RamfMizetto,  **  stam- 
pator  ducale" — [ducal  printer].  On  the  title  page  there  appears  the  evangelist 
Mark  with  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  uplifte<l  sword.  In  the  senate,  as 
Priuli  says,  *•  le  nullite  raolte  e  notorie" — [the  great  and  notorious  nullity]  of  tho 
pnpal  brief  was  discussed. 

>  Paul  Sarpi,  Ilistoria  particolare,  lib.  II.  p.  55,  assures  us  that  some  persona 
who  would  have  ])osto'i  up  tho  bulls,  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  very  inhabitants. 
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feet  and  leave  Venice.  This  was  certainly  a  hard  decision,  for 
thej  were  told  at  once  that  they  never  durst  venture  to  return 
again,  but  their  principle  left  them  no  choice,  and  so  they  de- 
parted in  some  boats  to  the  papal  territory.^  The  two  other 
orders  were  carried  away  by  their  example.*  The  Venetians 
did  not  consider  a  middle  course,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Theatines,  to  be  advisable;  they  would  have  no  schism  in  their 
territory,  but  insisted  on  their  either  obeying  or  going  away. 
The  churches  rendered  vacant  were  easily  supplied  with  other 
priests,  great  care  being  taken  that  there  should  be  no  trace  of 
any  deficiency.  The  next  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  day  was 
observed  with  particular  pomp  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  nu- 
merous procession.^ 

But  at  all  events  the  result  was  a  complete  schism. 

The  pope  was  confounded;  his  extravagant  ideas  were  bluntly 
confronted  by  the  real  state  of  things;  but  were  there  any  means 
by  which  this  might  be  overborne? 

Paul  V.  thought  indeed  occasionally  of  the  application  of 
military  force;  even  in  the  congregations  the  warlike  tone  had 
at  one  time  the  preponderance.  Cardinal  Sauli  exclaimed  that 
the  Venetians  would  be  chastised;  legates  were  dispatched  and 
an  army  equipped.  But  at  bottom  this  durst  not  be  hazarded. 
There  must  have  been  room  to  fear  lest  Venice  should  seek  pro- 
testant  help  and  throw  Italy,  nay,  the  Boman  catholic  world  at 
large,  into  the  most  perilous  commotion. 

Once  more,  as  on  former  occasions,  an  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tions respecting  the  rights  of  the  church,  had  to  be  sought  for 
at  least  in  political  negotiation ;  only  this  could  not  now  take 
place  between  the  parties  themselves,  for  they  were  too  keenly 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  was  naturally  to  be  eflFected  by  the 
intervention  of  the  two  leading  powers,  Spain  and  France. 

In  both  those  kingdoms,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  party  which 
could  have  wished  for  the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities.  Among 
the  Spaniards  there  were  the  zealous  Roman  catholics  who  hoped 

1  JuTencius :  Hist.  soc.  Jesu  V.  II.  p.  93. 

s  When  V.  Sandi  (VI.  1110)  mentions  farther,  "i  rcfbrmati  di  S.  Fraoceflco/' 
this  mistake  into  which  so  many  other  authors  haye  fiillen,  has  arisen  from  tho 
Capucins  being  just  reformed  Franciscans,  and  from  their  behig  designated  as  such 
by  A.  Morosim,  on  this  occasion. 

s  A.  Maurocenos  :  Historia  Ven.  torn.  III.  p.  350. 
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to  link  anew  the  Bomish  see  to  the  monarchy;  also  the  govern- 
ors of  the  Italian  territories,  whose  power  must  have  been  en- 
hanced  by  war;  and  even  the  ambassador  Viglienna  at  Borne 
cherished  this  desire,  thinking  thereby  to  advance  his  family  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  this  party 
consisted  of  the  zealous  protestants.  Sully  and  his  adherents 
would  willingly  have  seen  an  Italian  war,  as  likely  to  bring  some 
alleviation  to  the  Netherlanders,  at  this  very  time  hard  pressed 
by  Spinola.  On  both  sides,  too,  did  these  parties  make  demon- 
strations of  their  desires.  The  king  of  Spain  dispatched  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  which,  in  general  expressions  at  least,  he  engaged 
to  assist  him.  In  France  the  Venetian  ambassador  too  had 
offers  from  persons  of  consequence ;  he  considered  that  in  the 
course  of  a  month  he  might  have  collected  an  army  of  1 5,000 
French.  These  prospective  measures,  nevertheless,  did  not 
carry  the  day.  The  leading  ministers,  Lerma  in  Spain  and 
Villeroy  in  France,  wished  to  preserve  peace.  The  former 
placed  all  his  glory  in  having  restored  it;  the  latter  belonged  to 
the  strict  Roman  catholic  side,  and  never  would  have  consented 
to  the  pope'*s  being  attacked  by  the  French.^  In  these  views 
the  monarchs  agreed  with  their  ministers.  Henry  IV.  justly 
remarked  that  were  he  to  draw  his  sword  in  defence  of  the  re- 
public, he  should  jeopard  his  reputation  as  a  good  Roman  catho- 
lic. Philip  III.  sent  the  pope  a  new  declaration,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  support  him,  but  by  no  means  without  being  made 
sure  of  compensation  for  the  outlay,  and  even  then  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.^ 

1  Relatione  di  Tietro  Priuli  ritornato  di  Francia  4  Sett.  1008— [The  report 
of  Peter  Priuli  on  his  return  from  France  on  the  4th  of  September  1608]  contains 
a  copious  account  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  French  in  this  business.  Villeroy 
<Ioclares :  "  esscr  questa  opportunissima  e  propria  occasione  di  guadagnare  I'animo 
del  papa.  -  -  II  re,  assicurato  dal  suo  ambasciatore  presso  la  republica  che  V.  S*  non 
roetteria  in  mano  d'altri  questo  negotio  che  della  M*  S.,  ebbe  mira  di  guadagnare  et 
obligarsi  con  questa  occasione  Tanimo  del  pontefice.' — [that  this  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune and  the  httest  occasion  for  gaining  the  mind  of  the  pope.  -  -  The  king  assured 
by  his  ambassador,  now  with  the  republic,  that  your  Lordship  will  not  place  this 
affair  in  the  hands  of  any  other  but  his  Majesty*s,  has  it  in  riew  to  make  this  an 
occasion  for  gaining  and  obliging  the  mind  of  the  pope.] 

«  Francesco  Priuli :  Relatione  di  Spagna  20  Ag.  1608.  *'  Venne  11  contestabilo 
a  trovarmi  a  casa,  e  mi  disse  costantemente  che  gU  ordini  dell'ammassar  gcnti  non 
crano  per  altro  se  non  per  non  star  in  otio  mentre  tutte  potenze  del  mondo  si  Rima- 
vano,  ma  che  per6  non  s'erano  proveduti  di  danaro :  raccomandd  la  pace  d*Italia 
non  potendo  pcrdcr  la  republica  ucU'esser  liberale  di  parole  owequenti,  per  haver  in 
effctto  quello  che  desideraya.  -  •  In  quel  tempo  che  il  duca  di  Lerma  delle  forze  da 
amaflsani  parld  iperbolicamente  all'ambasciator  d'Inghiltcrra,  -  -  Bcriasono  al  i^a^ia 
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Thus  were  the  possibilities  of  there  being  a  war,  dissipated 
The  only  rivalry  between  the  two  powers  was  which  should  con- 
tribute most  towards  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  therewithal 
establish  most  surely  its  own  influence.  For  this  purpose  Fran- 
cis di  Castro,  a  nephew  of  Lerma,  went  to  Venice  from  Spain, 
and  Cardinal  Joyeuse  from  France. 

Neither  have  I  the  inclination  nor  am  I  in  a  condition  to  ana- 
lyze the  general  course  of  the  negotiations;  besides  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  mast  important  steps. 

The  first  difficulty  lay  in  the  pope'^s  insisting  before  all  things 
on  the  suspension  of  the  Venetian  laws  which  had  given  him 
such  offence,  and  his  making  the  suspension  of  his  ecclesiastical 
censures  depend  upon  that. 

But  even  the  Venetians,  not  without  a  certain  republican 
self-conceit,  were  wont  to  declare  their  laws  to  be  sacred  and 
inviolable.  On  the  pope'^s  demand  being  made  the  subject  of 
deliberation  in  January  1607,  although  the  college  wavered,  yet 
at  last  in  the  senate  it  was  at  once  rejected.^  The  French,  who 
had  pledged  their  word  to  the  pope,  succeeded  in  having  it  once 

che  S.  M*  gll  aveva  ben  promesso  d*ajutarlo,  ma  che  ci6  s'lntendera  al  bene  o  non 
al  male,  -  -  che  il  cominciar  le  guerre  stava  in  mano  degli  nomini  et  il  finire  in  quelle 
di  die." — [Francis  Priuli's  Dispatch  from  Spain,  20  August,  1608.  The  constable 
came  looking  foi  me  at  the  house,  and  constantly  told  me  that  the  orders  for  assem- 
bling troops  were  for  no  other  object  but  that  of  not  sitting  still  when  all  the  powers 
in  the  world  were  arming,  but  that  in  fine  they  were  not  prorided  with  money  ;  he 
recommended  the  peace  of  Italy,  the  safety  of  the  republic  not  being  compromised 
by  a  liberal  use  of  obsequious  terms  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in  effect  all  that  was 
wanted.  -  -  At  the  time  that  the  duke  of  Lerma  spoke  hypcrbolically  to  the  English 
ambassador  of  the  forces  that  were  to  be  raised,  -  -  the  pope  was  written  to,  statin? 
that  His  Majesty  had  indeed  promised  to  assist  him,  but  meaning  thereby  foi  good 
and  not  for  bad,  -  -  that  it  lay  with  men  to  begin  wars,  but  that  God  alone  could 
end  them.] 

1  Ger.  Priuli:  Cronica  Vcneta  20  Zener  1606  (1607):  "Dopo  lun|fa  disputa  di 
otto  giomi  e  varie  pendentie  di  ffiudicio  deliberd  il  senate  rispondere  agli  ambasciatori 
di  Francia  e  di  Spagna  che  il  devenir  a  qualsivoglia  forma  di  sospensione.non  si  pu6 
acoomodar  la  repubhca,  essendo  cosa  di  perpetuo  pregiudicio :  il  che  fu  proposto  da  S. 
Bembo  et  Al.  Lorzi  savj  del  consilio  et  A.  Mula  et  S.  Venier  savj  della  terra  fcrma." 
— r After  a  long  discussion,  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  various  leanings  of  the 
jucmnent,  the  senate  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  reply  to  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  Spain,  that  the  republic  could  not  consent  to  come  to  any  form  of 
'suspension,  it  being  a  matter  of  perpetual  precedent;  which  (resolution)  was  pro- 
posed by  S.  Bembo  and  Al.  Zorzi  savj  of  the  council,  and  A.  Mula  and  S.  Venier 
»avj  of  the  continent.]  Others  were  for  adopting  a  more  moderate  course.  Nor  did 
it  appear  unlikely  that  they  would  succeed.  Nevertheless  the  news  arrived  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Spanish  arms  on  account  of  the  Naples  dis- 
sensions. **  £  fu  percid  preso  la  total  negativa  di  sospensione." — [And  the  total 
negative  of  the  suspension  was  therefore  adopted.]  There  being  ninety-nine  voices 
against -seventy-eight,  there  was  a  majority  of  21.  Notwithstanding,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  Bembo  himself  had  drawn  back  from  that  proposal^  On  the  14th  of  March 
the  milder  measure  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  oppoaition  of  Zoni,  MoU  and  Venier. 

I.  4   K 
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more  discussed  in  March.  One  at  least  of  the  four  who  ha<l 
opposed  it  in  the  college  then  retracted;  and  after  the  reasons 
for  and  against,  had  for  the  second  time  been  fully  stated  in  the 
senate,  even  on  this  occasion,  it  is  true,  they  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  consent  to  a  formal  and  express  suspension ;  but  a  decision 
was  taken,  in  which  it  was  said  that  ^Hhe  republic  would  conduct 
itself  with  its  wonted  piety."  Dark  as  these  words  sounded,  the 
ambassadors  and  the  pope  thought  that  they  could  perceive  in 
them  the  fulfilment  of  their  wish.  The  pope  too  then  suspended 
his  censures. 

But  there  immediately  occurred  another  and  a  very  unex- 
pected difficulty.  The  Venetians  refused  to  receive  back  the 
Jesuits  whom  they  had  expelled,  after  their  removal  by  a  so- 
lemn decree. 

Now,  was  it  to  be  thought  that  the  pope  could  allow  his  liege 
subjects,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  but  that  of  inviolable 
attachment  to  him,  to  be  placed  in  so  very  disadvantageous  a 
position! 

He  employed  every  expedient  to  induce  the  Venetians  to 
change  their  mind.  The  Jesuits  had  the  French  also  on  their 
side,  having  on  this  occasion  likewise  secured  the  king's  favour 
by  means  of  a  special  embassy,  and  Joyeuse  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  their  case.     But  the  Venetians  remained  immovable.^ 

The  only  thing  remarkable  here  was  that  the  Spaniards  de- 
clared themselves  rather  against  than  for  them.  The  Domini- 
can interest  predominated  in  Spain ;  Lerma  had  no  liking  for 
the  Jesuits,  and,  as  a  general  maxim,  did  not  think  it  well  that 
a  state  should  be  compelled  to  take  back  disobedient  subjects. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Francis  di  Castro  first  avoided  all  mention 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  at  last  sot  himself  directly  to  counteract  tbo 
intercessions  of  the  French.^ 

1  Pietro  Priuli :  Relatione  di  Francia  adds  to  this :  "  Solamente  I'ufficio  dell* 
ambasciatoro  ritennc  la  di^positioue  chc  avcva  S.  M*^,  excitata  daU'efHcAci  instanze 
cho  furono  fattc  da  un  padre  Barisoni  Padoano  raandato  in  Francia  espressamcnto 
dalla  sua  congrcgatione  con  pensiero  d'ottener  di  iutercssarsi  acciocch<i  fussero  di 
nuovo  ricevuti." — [Nothing  but  the  office  of  ambassador  restrains  his  Majesty's  dis- 
position, stiiuulatcu  by  the  efficacious  solicitations  which  were  made  by  a  father 
(Jesuit)  called  Barisoni  of  Padua,  who  was  sent  to  Franco  expressly  from  his  con- 
gregation with  the  view  of  getting  an  interest  excited  in  favour  of  theur  being  re- 
ceived anew.] 

>  Francesco  Priuli :  Relatione  di  Spagna  :  "  Sentendo  (i  Spagnuoli)  cho  Francio- 
si  insistevano  nell'introduzione  de'Gesuiti,  scrissero  a  Roma  et  a  Venecia  che  non 
trattanero  di  ci6,  dando  ragione  alia  republica  di  non  Toler  eapitolare  con  gonte 
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This  phenomenon,  though  evidently  originating  in  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  was  so  striking  as  to  startle  the  pope  him- 
self, and  as  he  suspected  some  deeper  mystery  he  ceased  to  press 
the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits.^ 

But  how  much  must  this  resolution  have  cost  him.  For  the 
sake  of  a  few  insignificant  laws,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  appar- 
ently to  set  the  world  in  a  flnme,  and  now  he  resigned  himself 
to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  his  most  trusty  adherents  from  a 
Boman  catholic,  nay,  from  an  Italian  territory.* 

The  republic,  on  the  other  hand,  submitted  to  the  liberation  of 
the  two  clergymen  whom  it  had  apprehended. 

On  this  occasion  they  only  claimed  the  right  of  putting  in  an 
assertion  of  their  legal  rights,  which  the  pope  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  Yet  the  expedient  that  was  finally  adopted  is  very 
singular.^  The  secretary  of  the  Venetian  senate  conducted  the 
prisoners  to  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  handed 
them  over  to  him;  "out  of  respect,*"  he  said,  ''for  the  most  Christian 
king,  and  with  the  proviso  that  the  right  of  the  republic  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  its  clergy,  should  not  be  impaired  thereby." 
"Thus  do  I  receive  them,'**  replied  the  ambassador,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  cardinal,  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  a  gallery. 
"  Here  are  the  prisoners,'^  said  he,  "who  are  delivered  over  to 
the  pope;"  but  never  thought  of  mentioning  the  proviso.     The 

imddita  che  ravera  si  gravemento  ofiesa." — {(The  Spaniards)  perceiying  that  the 
French  insisted  on  the  introduction  of  the  «iefluit8,  wrote  to  Rome  and  to  Venice 
that  they  would  not  treat  about  that,  giving  as  a  reason  to  the  republic,  their  not 
wishing  to  enter  into  terms  with  a  body  of  people  that  bad  so  seriously  oiSended  it.] 

1  Francesco  Friuli :  **  Venuto  ravriso  dell'intiero  aooomodamento,  desisteruno 
dal  procurare  che  si  trattasse  di  loro  con  la  S**  V.,  non  solo  per  non  aver  voluto  par- 
lar  di  loro,  ma  per  essersi  attraversati  alii  gagliardi  ufficj  di  Francesi ;  che  fece  du- 
bitare  il  papa  di  quaJche  recondite  mistero,  e  non  vi  toIso  insistere,  con  che  essi  non 
sapevano  che  dire." — [Advice  having  arrived  of  the  entire  accommodation  (of  the 
dispute)  they  desisted  from  pressing  for  a  negotiation  between  them  and  your  Sere- 
nity, not  only  by  not  having  wished  to  speak  of  them,  but  by  being  opposed  to  the 
eager  officiousncss  of  the  French ;  which  made  the  pope  doubt  that  there  was  some 
deep  mystery,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  insist  on  that  point,  so  that  they  knew  not 
what  to  say.J 

*  Ger.  Priuli :  •'  Pesd  molto  a  S.  S**  questa  cosa  de*  Gesuiti,  non  per  loro,  ma 
per  la  sua  propria  riputatione." — [The  pope  felt  much  this  affiur  of  the  Jesuits,  not 
on  account  of  their  but  his  own  reputation.] 

s  Joyeuse  speaks  of  it  as  a  condition  :  "  che  levandosi  le  censure  siano  consignati 
li  due  prigioni  a  chi  li  riceve  in  nome  di  S.  Santitii,  li  quail,  se  bene  S.  Sercnita 
(Venice)  dice  di  darli  in  gratificatione  di  S.  M.  Chr***,  si  dovessero consignarc scnza 
dir  altro." — [that  on  the  censure  being  taken  off,  the  two  prisoners  should  be  con- 
signed to  whoever  should  receive  them  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  and  the  said 
prisoners  were  to  be  consigned  without  saying  another  word,  althoug}i  its  Serenity 
( Venice)  professed  to  give  them  as  a  gratification  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty.] 
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cardinal  tlien  caused  them,  without  adding  a  single  word,  to  bo 
handed  over  to  the  papal  commissioner,  who  received  them  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Still  how  far  were  the  parties  from  having  come  to  any  degree 
of  unanimity.  All  that  was  meant  was  the  restoration  of  mere 
external  harmony. 

In  order  to  that  there  was  now  further  requisite  the  removal 
of  the  censure  and  the  giving  of  absolution. 

But  the  Venetians  had  objections  to  make  even  against  this; 
they  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the  censure  in  itself  was  null 
and  void,  and  did  not  at  all  affect  them;  that  therefore  they 
stood  in  no  need  of  any  absolution.  Joyeuse  told  them,  he  could 
not  alter  the  forms  of  the  church.  At  last  it  was  acreed  that 
the  absolution  should  not  be  accompanied  with  the  usual  publi- 
city; Joyeuse  appeared  in  the  college;  and  pronounced  it  there 
as  it  were  privately.  The  Venetians  have  constantly  maintained 
that  they  came  off  without  any  absolution.^  It  was  not,  indeed, 
given  with  all  the  formalities,  but  given  it  certainly  was. 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  the  points  in  dispute  were 
settled,  not  so  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Venetians  as  is 
generally  maintained. 

The  laws  of  which  the  pope  complained  were  suspended;  the 
clergymen  whom  he  required  to  be  liberated,  were  delivered  over 
to  hini;  even  the  absolution  was  received.  Nevertheless  every 
thing  was  done  under  extraordinary  restraints.  The  Venetians 
conducted  themselves  as  in  an  affair  of  honour,  with  an  anxious 
care  for  their  reputation ;  every  concession  they  clogged  as  much 
as  possible  with  conditions  and  reservations.  The  pope,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  so  far  the  disadvantage  that  he  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  a  marked  and  not  very  honourable  concession,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 

After  that  the  relations  betwixt  Rome  and  Venice,  at  least 
externally,  resumed  their  old  course.  The  pope  called  out  to 
the  first  ambassador  from  the  Venetians ;  "  Old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  have  become  new;"  he  complained  at  times  that 
Venice  would  not  forget  what  he  had  forgotten ;  that  he  had 

1  At  tho  close  of  his  20th  book  Daru  ^ivcs  tho  letter  of  Joyeuse ;  without  doubt 
the  only  important  one  ho  adduces  in  tliia  affair ;  only  he  brings  against  it  what  to 
me  appear  very  untenable  objections. 
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exhibited  as  much  mildness  and  docility  as  any  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  done/ 

Fundamentally,  all  this  came  to  nothing  more  than  that  new 
hostilities  were  avoided ;  the  essential  points  of  opposition  re- 
mained as  before ;  any  genuine  mutual  confidence  was  not  so 
boon  restored. 

DBOISION  OF  THB  AFFAIB  OF  THB  JB8UITB. 

The  controversy  betwixt  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  waa 
meanwhile  decided  in  a  similar  way,  that  is,  imperfectly. 

Clement,  as  we  have  seen,  died  before  pronouncing  a  judg- 
ment in  the  case.  Paul  Y.,  who  took  it  up  with  all  the  zeal  that, 
generally  speaking,  marked  the  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
tration, for  it  was  the  subject  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen  meet- 
ings, held  in  his  presence  from  September  1605  to  February 
1606,  inclined  no  less  than  his  predecessor  to  the  old  system,  on 
the  side  of  the  Dominicans.  In  October  and  November  1606, 
meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  form  in  which 
the  Jesuit  doctrine  was  to  be  condemned;  so  that  the  Domini- 
cans considered  the  victory  actually  theirs.^ 

But  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Venetian  affairs  issued 
in  the  manner  we  have  been  considering;  the  Jesuits  had  given 
the  see  of  Bome  a  proof  of  their  attachment,  in  which  they  had 
far  surpassed  all  the  other  orders,  and  for  that  Venice  had  made 
them  suffer. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  seemed  a  piece  of 
cruelty,  had  the  Roman  see  wished  to  inflict  a  decree  of  condem- 
nation on  its  most  trusty  servants.  When  all  was  prepared  for 
it,  the  pope  recoiled.  For  a  time  he  let  the  matter  rest ;  but  at 
last  on  the  29th  of  August  ]  607,  he  came  out  with  a  declaration 
by  which  the  Disputatores  and  Consultores  were  sent  home ;  the 
decision  was  to  be  announced  at  its  proper  time,  but  meanwhile 
it  expressed  the  earnest  desire  of  his  Holiness  that  neither  party 
should  detract  from  the  other.^ 

1  Relatione  di  Mocenigo,  1612.  The  pope  declared,  "  che  conveuiva  per  servitio 
d' Italia  che  fosse  sempre  buona  intelligenza  fra  qucUa  scde  e  questa  republica" — 
[that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Italy  that  there  should  always  be  a  good  under- 
standing between  that  see  and  this  republic]. 

s  Serry,  Historia  oongregationum  de  anxiliis,  has  at  p.  562,  f.  the  document  re- 
latire  to  this.  "  Gratiffi  yiotrici,"  he  even  says,  ''jam  canebatur  lo  triumphe." — 
[Hail  to  the  yictor,  lo  triumphe  was  already  sung.] 

>  Coronelli,  Secretary  of  the  congregation,  in  Scrry,  p.  5S0.  "  Tra  tanto  ha 
oruinato  (S.  S*)  molto  scriamente  che  ncl  trattare  di  qucste  materie  newono  ardia- 
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In  this  way  the  Jesuits  even  derived  an  advantage  from  the 
loss  they  had  suffered  in  Venice.  It  was  a  great  gain  for  them 
to  have  the  doctrine  they  had  contended  for,  not  indeed  sanc- 
tioned, but  still  not  rejected.  They  even  boasted  of  victory ; 
and  with  the  prepossession  in  favour  of  their  orthodoxy  which 
they  had  once  enjoyed,  they  now,  without  impediment,  pursued 
still  further  the  doctrinal  direction  thev  had  once  taken. 

It  remains  only  to  be  inquired  whether  they  were  also  to  suc- 
ceed in  fully  composing  their  own  internal  contentions. 

A  violent  fermentation  still  prevailed.  The  changes  in  the 
constitution  proved  insufficient,  and  the  Spanish  opposition  did 
not  desist  from  their  grand  aim,  which  was  to  remove  Aquaviva, 
At  last,  what  had  never  happened  before,  the  procurators  of  the 
provinces  as  a  body,  even  declared  a  general  congregation  to  be 
necessary.  In  1607  it  met,  and  thorough  changes  again  fell 
under  discussion. 

We  have  often  remarked  already  the  close  alliance  into  which 
the  Jesuits  had  entered  with  France,  and  the  favour  wliich  Henry 
IV.  had  conferred  upon  them.  He  took  an  interest  likewise  in 
the  internal  contentions  of  the  order,  and  was  entirely  for  Aqua- 
viva.  In  a  letter  written  expressly  for  the  occasion,  he  not  only 
gave  the  latter  assurance  of  his  friendly  regard;  he  even  inti- 
mated to  the  concjrefjation  his  wish  that  no  modification  should 
be  proposed  in  the  constitution  of  the  society.^ 

Now  it  was  that  Aquaviva  knew  how  to  take  excellent  advan- 
tage of  so  powerful  a  protection. 

The  opposition  he  experienced  had  its  chief  seat  in  the  pro- 
vincial confjreirations.  He  now  carried  throu«:h  a  law  in  virtue 
of  which  no  proposition  in  a  provincial  assembly  should  be  con- 
sidered as  admitted,  unless  approved  by  two  thirds  of  all  the 
votes,  and,  further,  even  a  proposition  that  had  been  adopted  in 
this  manner,  could  come  under  deliberation  at  a  general  meeting 
only  in  case  of  the  majority  there  first  giving  their  consent. 

ca  di  qualificarc  o  censurare  Taltra  parte.*' — [Among  so  many  (His  IToIincBs)  has 
ordained  very  seriously,  that  in  treating  these  matters  neither  party  shall  dare  to 
qualify  and  censure  the  other.] 

1  Litem?  christianissimi  regis  ad    oongregatos  patres,  TV.  Kal.  Dec.    1G07, — 

flatter  of  the  most  Christian  king  to  tlie  assembled  Fathers,]  in  Juvencius  V  II. 
ib.  IX.  n.  108.  •*  Vosquo  hortamur  ad  rctinendam  instituti  vestri  integritatem  et 
Kplendorem." — [And  wo  exhort  you  to  i-ctain  the  integrity  and  s])Ienduur  of  your 
intititution.] 
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These  regulations,  it  is  evident,  curtailed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  influence  of  the  provincial  congregations. 

But  over  and  above  this,  a  formal  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  pronounced  on  the  general'^s  opponents,  and  the  superiors  in 
the  provinces  were  expressly  directed  to  proceed  against  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  as  they  were  called.  Thereupon  tranquillity 
was  gradually  restored.  The  Spanish  members  submitted,  and 
ceased  any  longer  to  oppose  the  new  turn  which  things  had 
taken  in  the  order.  A  more  docile  generation  grew  up  by  de- 
grees under  the  dominant  influence.  The  general,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  by  redoubled  devotedness  to  recompence 
Henry  the  IV.  for  the  favours  he  experienced  at  his  hands. 

COHCLUSXOir. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  all  these  contentions  once  more 
tended  to  subside  into  peace. 

But  if  we  reflect  on  their  development  and  general  result,  we 
shall  find  that  they  were  attended  with  the  greatest  alteration 
in  the  internal  structure  of  the  Boman  catholic  church. 

We  started  from  the  moment  in  which  the  papal  power,  while 
engaged  in  a  triumphant  struggle,  was  advancing  to  ever  greater 
amplitude  of  power.  Intimately  bound  up  as  it  was  with  the 
policy  of  Spain,  it  conceived  the  design  of  hurrying  along  all  the 
Roman  catholic  powers  in  o^e  direction,  and  of  overwhelming  by 
some  grand  achievement  those  who  had  apostatized  from  it.  Had 
it  succeeded  in  this,  it  would  have  raised  the  impulsive  force  of 
the  (so  called)  spiritual  principle  to  an  unlimited  ascendancy, 
would  have  bound  all  Roman  catholic  states  in  one  comprehen- 
sive unity,  of  ideas,  faith,  life  and  policy,  and,  together  with  that, 
have  acquired  a  predominating*influence  in  their  internal  afiairs 

But  at  this  very  crisis  the  strongest  internal  oppositions  ap- 
peared. 

In  the  French  afiair  the  feeling  of  nationality  rose  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  Even  those  who  in 
point  of  creed  were  Roman  catholics  would  not  submit  to  be 
guided  in  all  particulars  by  spiritual  motives,  or  to  be  directed 
by  the  church's  supreme  head;  there  were  other  principles  of 
secular  policy  and  national  independence  which  opposed  the  de- 
signs of  the  popedom  with  invincible  energy.     We  may  say  in 
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general,  that  these  principles  carried  the  day;  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  them;  the  French  church  even  owed  its 
restoration  to  its  adopting  them  as  the  basis  on  which  it  reposed. 

But  the  consequence  of  this  now  was,  that  France  again  threw 
herself  henceforward  into  hostilities  with  the  Spanish  monarchy; 
that  two  great  powers,  naturally  rivals,  and  at  all  times  peculi- 
arly prone  to  contention,  appeared  as  mutual  antagonists  in  the 
midst  of  the  Roman  catholic  world.  So  small  was  the  possibil- 
ity of  maintaining  unity!  Nay  such  was  the  relative  position 
of  Italy  that  this  antagonism,  and  the  balance  of  power  resulting 
from  it,  secured  an  advantage  to  the  Romish  see. 

Meanwhile  fresh  theological  dissensions  broke  out.  However 
acute  and  precise  the  determinations  of  the  Tridentine  council 
might  be,  yet  these  they  could  not  prevent;  for  even  within  the 
limits  which  they  had  drawn,  there  was  room  enough  for  new 
theological  controversies.  The  two  most  powerful  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  entered  the  lists  as  antagonists;  those  two  mon- 
archies even  in  a  certain  measure  took  part  with  them,  and  there 
was  wanting  at  Rome  suiBcient  courage  to  pronounce  a  decision. 

To  this  were  now  added  the  dissenting  opinions  regarding  the 
limits  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  jurisdiction,  and  which,  al- 
though they  had  a  local  origin  and  began  with  by  no  means  so 
very  powerful  a  neighbour,  yet  were  advanced  with  a  spirit  and 
an  efiect  which  obtained  for  them  an  universal  significancy.^ 
The  memory  of  Paul  Sarpi  is  justly  held  in  high  honour 
throughout  all  Roman  catholic  states.  He  it  was  that  fought 
for  and  won  the  fundamental  principles,  to  which  wo  may  refer 
the  spiritual  privileges  which  they  all  enjoy  in  common.  The 
pope  found  it  beyond  his  power  to  set  him  aside. 

Here  we  find  contradictions  in  ideas  and  in  doctrine,  in  con- 
stitution and  in  power,  violently  conflicting  with  the  ecclesias- 
tico-secular  unity  which  the  popedom  was  endeavouring  to  est;^- 
blish,  and  threatening  to  subvert  it  altogether. 

The  course  of  things  betokens  nevertheless  that  those  ideas 
which  maintained  a  mutual  consistency  with  each  other,  proved 

1  '*y.  S**/*  exclaims  P.  Priuli  on  his  return  from  France,  ••  ha  dichiarito,  si  pu6 
dire,  sin  a  quai  termini  sia  pcrmesso  al  i)ontefice  estendere  la  sua  temporalc  c  spiri- 
tuale  autorita." — [Your  Holiness  has  declared,  it  may  be  said,  how  far  a  pontiff  may 
Ik?  allowed  to  extend  his  temporal  and  spiritual  authority.]  (Relatione  di  Francia 
1608.) 
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once  more  the  strongest.  To  conciliate  the  internal  antagonism 
was  beyond  the  power  of  man,  but  the  endeavours  made  to  avoid 
an  actual  conflict  were  successful.  Peace  betwixt  the  two  great 
powers  was  restored  and  maintained;  Italian  interests  did  not 
yet  rise  to  a  full  consciousness  of  their  existence  and  practical 
influence;  silence  was  imposed  on  the  contending  orders.  The 
controversies  betwixt  church  and  state  were  not  carried  to  extre- 
mities: Venice  accepted  the  profiered  mediation. 

The  policy  of  the  popedom  lay  in  taking  a  position  as  much 
as  possible  above  the  contending  parties,  and  in  composing  their 
dissensions.  It  still  had  sufficient  authority  to  be  capable  of 
doing  this. 

Undoubtedly,  the  great  struggle  outwards,  the  advancement 
towards  a  reformation  actually  made,  and  the  contest  against 
protestantism  being  incessantly  maintained,  caused  a  re-action 
on  this  policy,  from  which  in  their  turn  they  mainly  sprang. 

To  this  and  its  development  we  must  now  return. 

I.  4  L 
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